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STONE   &   WEBSTER 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  JOURNAL 

JULY,  1915 
EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


"The  scrapheap"  is  the  occasion  of  some  interesting  re- 
marks by  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger.  The  scrapheap, 
it  says,  is  a  place  of  honor.  "It  is  a  monument  not  to  the  dead 
past,  but  to  the  living  present.  Without  scrapheaps  there 
would  be  no  progress.  Without  progress  there  would  be  no 
scrapheaps.  The  great  moment  in  the  life  of  an  invention  is 
that  moment  when  it  is  thrown  into  the  discard,  for  thus  its 
destiny  is  fulfilled.  The  world  goes  on  with  something  better. 
This,  properly  speaking,  is  *the  way  of  the  world.*  Civiliza- 
tion advances  toward  its  visions.  The  first  steamboat  was  once 
a  vision.  The  first  locomotive  was  once  a  vision.  The  tele- 
graph was  once  a  vision.  Every  one  of  the  many  inventions 
which  men  have  sought  out  was  once  a  vision.  Invention 
succeeds  invention,  but  progress  in  mechanics  and  science  is 
not  civilization.  The  two  lines  sometimes  touch,  but  they  are 
not  identical.  Both  are  pushed  forward  into  the  future  by  the 
same  methods,  but  the  forces  are  diflFerent.  Civilization  is  a 
succession  of  ideals.  The  Holland  has  gone  to  the  scrapheap, 
but  the  submarine  continues.  The  Holland  has  found  its  place 
of  honor,  but  the  submarine  is  only  an  invention,  a  means  of 
war.     War  itself  will  some  day  go  to  the  scrapheap." 


The  Boston  Transcript  quotes  these  remarks  under  the 
caption  "No  progress  without  scrapheaps."  This  is  interesting, 
for  just  at  present  scrapheaps  are  not  in  the  order  of  sanctity. 
Indeed,  the  scrapheap  is  regarded  by  many  persons  now  at- 
tempting to  reform  the  industrial  methods  o|~the  nation  as  a 
very  black  beast,  which  cannot  be  too  harshly  treated.  It  has 
cost  a  good  deal  of  money  in  the  past,  and  now  it  is  of  no  earthly 
use  and  the  money  cannot  be  recovered.     It  is  a  mere  cumberer 
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of  the  ground;  and  what  is  worse,  it  is  a  cumberer  of  the  capi- 
talization of  the  company  that  has  created  it.  It  is  seriously 
asked  in  many  quarters  why  a  company  which  has  a  plant 
which  cost,  say,  a  million  dollars,  but  which  by  reason  of  de- 
preciation or  obsolescence  is  now  worth  only  $750,000,  should 
not  be  made  to  write  off  the  difference  from  its  capitalization. 
The  original  million  of  plant  is  now  worth  only  three-quarters 
of  a  million,  and  why  should  the  company's  customers  be  made 
to  supply  money  for  dividends  on  more  than  the  real  value  of 
the  plant  that  now  renders  the  service  which  they  buy.  To  be 
sure,  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  says  that  the  scrapheap 
has  made  more  civilization  in  the  world  than  there  was  before, 
and  the  Boston  Transcript  intimates  that  it  has  made  more 
progress.  Many  of  the  reformers  of  today  are  disposed,  how- 
ever, to  regard  the  civilization  and  progress  created  by  the 
scrapheaps  as  dead  horses,  for  which  there  is  no  use  to  make 
payment.  If  these  people  have  their  way  with  the  capitaliza- 
tion represented  by  scrapheaps,  this  community  will  be  likely 
to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  people  to  whom  were  uttered 
the  words,  "Woe  unto  you!  for  ye  build  the  sepulchres  of  the 
prophets  and  your  fathers  have  killed  them.'*  It  will  be  more 
decorous  to  refrain  from  praising  the  scrapheaps  if  we  are 
not  disposed  to  do  justice  to  the  capitalization  which  they 
represent. 


''An  Enterprising  and  Independent  Spirit" 

Count  Okuma,  the  prime  minister  of  Japan,  seems  to 
adhere  to  the  old-fashioned  notion  that  the  people  must  prosper 
in  order  that  the  government  may  prosper.  "A  government," 
he  said  recently  in  the  Boston  Advertiser,  "that  prospers  at  the 
expense  of  the  people  is  doomed."  As  regards  his  own  country, 
"The  hope  of  the  economic  future  of  Japan  lies  in  a  wider  ex- 
tension of  industrial  and  commercial  activity  among  the  people 
of  Japan,  with  every  freedom  for  them  to  manufacture,  to  buy, 
sell  and  get  gain."  Private  ownership  or  management  of  in- 
dustries, says  Count  Okuma,  impregnated  with  the  highest 
economic  wisdom  of  his  day,  does  more  to  excite  national 
activity  and  competition  than  government  management.  It 
induces  the  people  to  cultivate  an  enterprising  and  independent 
spirit,  "which  is  very  necessary  to  the  national  development 
and   general   progress."     Popular   industries,    Count   Okuma 
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adds,  are  more  beneficial  and  eflFective  in  promoting  national 
eflSciency  than  official  industry,  however  well  manipulated  and 
managed.  Whatever  the  people  take  in  hand  they  can  do,  and 
do  with  more  lasting  and  universal  benefit  for  the  nation  than 
what  the  government  does. 

How  very  odd  this  sounds.  During  the  last  generation 
the  belief  has  sprung  up  in  the  United  States  that  the  efficiency 
of  our  private  industry  is  so  low  as  to  necessitate  regulation  by 
government.  By  means  of  one  law  after  another  the  govern- 
ment has  undertaken  the  task  of  regulation,  and  yet  today  no 
one  seems  better  satisfied  than  at  the  start.  Commissioners 
have  been  appointed  by  the  national  government  and  by  all  the 
State  governments  to  tell  the  public  utility  companies  how  to 
conduct  their  affairs,  and  recently  commissioners  have  been 
appointed  by  the  national  government  to  tell  merchants  and 
manufacturers  how  to  order  their  business.  Yet  for  years 
past  things  seem  to  have  been  going  from  bad  to  worse  instead 
of  from  bad  to  better.  One  might  almost  say  that  regulation 
had  slipped  a  cog  Long  before  the  European  war  cast  its 
baleful  shadow  over  industry,  it  was  obvious  that  something 
was  the  matter.  Millions  of  investors,  big  and  little,  were 
worrying  about  their  investments,  and  millions  of  hard  working 
persons  were  worrying  because  the  purchasing  power  of  their 
wages  was  not  as  high  as  it  used  to  be.  Has  Count  Okuma, 
without  any  intention  of  reflecting  on  our  situation,  given  us  a 
hint  of  the  trouble? 

If  government  intervention  has  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  situation,  how  is  government  intervention  going  to  improve 
the  situation?  When  we  talk  about  government  intervention 
we  are  describing  a  circle,  and  too  often  a  vicious  circle.  Gov- 
ernment is  now  and  ever  the  people,  and  nothing  but  the  people, 
— ^it  has  no  magic  power  apart  from  the  power  with  which  the 
people  invests  it.  If  the  people  does  not  know  how  to  conduct 
its  industry  successfully,  it  will  know  no  better  if  the  govern- 
ment conducts  it  for  it.  The  people  make  the  government, 
and  the  government  reflects  the  widsom  or  folly  of  the  people. 
This  is  as  true  of  the  most  despotic  government  as  of  the  most 
democratic.  If  we  see  a  wise  despot  governing  an  ignorant 
people,  we  can  be  sure  that  the  people  is  not  lacking  the  highest 
kind  of  wisdom — namely,  the  wisdom  that  enables  a  people 
to  know  its  own  ignorance. 

But  that  is  not  the  kind  of  wisdom  Americans  have  been 
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in  the  habit  of  displaying.  We  do  not  select  our  adminbtra- 
tions  because  we  think  our  legislators  and  executives  are  very 
much  wiser  than  ourselves  and  will  do  for  us  what  we  are  not 
wise  enough  to  do  for  ourselves.  On  the  contrary,  we  choose 
them  because  they  will  do  what  we  want  them  to  do.  In  a 
^ord,  we  do  not  desire  leaders  but  agents.  Government, 
therefore,  is  merely  an  expression  of  the  people's  will.  That  is, 
of  fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  people.  The  wisdom  or  folly  of 
government  depends  wholly  on  whether  the  fifty-one  per  cent 
comprises  the  highest  or  the  lowest  intelligence  of  the  people. 
Unfortunately  the  questions  with  which  government  concerns 
itself  are  very  complex,  and  regarding  some  of  them  the  fifty- 
one  per  cent  may  have  the  highest  intelligence,  while  having  a 
comparatively  low  intelligence  regarding  others.  Questions 
regarding  business  prosperity,  for  example,  are  not  questions 
which  every  one,  including  many  a  person  of  high  general  ability, 
is  competent  to  handle.  Such  questions — ^which  are  funda- 
mental to  the  whole  life  of  a  people — call  for  a  highly  special- 
ized intelligence — which  only  a  minority  possess.  This  is  a 
well  attested  fact, — if  one  doubts  it,  let  him  scrutinize  closely 
the  proceedings  of  the  insolvency  courts. 

Government  conduct  of  industry  (either  by  direct  owner- 
ship or  by  supervision)  must  be  highly  intelligent  in  order  to 
be  safe.  And  when  most  highly  intelligent  it  cannot  be  carried 
beyond  certain  limits  without  impairing  the  morale  of  the 
people.  The  most  significant  passage  in  Count  Okuma's 
recent  remarks  is  that  in  which  he  asserts  that  an  enterprising 
and  independent  spirit  is  very  necessary  to  tfce  national  develop- 
ment and  general  progress.  Such  a  spirit  has  in  the  past 
characterized  the  American  people  above  all  others.  Of  all 
peoples  we  have  had  the  least  use  for  red  tape.  If  government 
restrictions  of  industrial  initiative  increase  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past,  persons  of  "enterprising  and  independent  spirit"  are 
not  going  to  shut  up  shop,  but  are  going  to  make  the  best  of 
the  situation  as  they  find  it.  Yet  it  would  be  folly  to  suppose 
that  we  could  lessen  individual  incentive  without  impairing 
the  mental  acuteness  and  the  moral  self-respect  of  the  whole 
people.  Even  if  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt  were  all  we  were  after, 
we  should  defeat  ourselves  There  can  be  no  diminution  of 
intelligence  and  self-respect  without  a  corresponding  loss  of 
material  prosperity. 
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Ex-Presideiit  Taft  on  the  Hostility  to  Capital 

The  articles  in  this  issue  on  "The  Civic  Conscience"  and 
"Leadership  and  Capital"  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with 
Ex-President  Taft's  recent  address  on  the  "Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  Clayton  Acts."  Mr.  Taft  does  not  fear  the 
effect  of  these  laws  after  they  have  been  tested  in  the  courts 
nearly  so  much  as  he  does  their  effect  in  unsettling  the  minds 
of  investors,  and  in  impairing  the  industrial  progress  of  the 
nation,  pending  the  final  settlement  in  the  courts  of  their 
scope  and  constitutionality,  which  may  take  a  great  many 
years. 

His  objection  to  these  acts  is  based  on  the  fact  that  their 
enactment  with  such  a  blare  of  trumpets  and  avowals  of  hos- 
tility to  capital  in  general,  with  little  discrimination,  had  a 
strong  tendency  to  frighten  those  whose  judgment  determines 
the  amount  of  new  investments  of  capital,  and  thus  to  restrict 
the  normal  expansion  in  our  business  arising  from  the  reinvest- 
ment of  earnings.  It  is  a  mistake,  he  declares,  to  suppose  that 
capital  is  all  owned  by  rich  men.  It  is  made  up  chiefly  of  the 
savings  that  flow  into  the  great  reservoirs  of  savings  banks,  life 
insurance  companies,  trust  companies,  into  the  stock  of  rail- 
road enterprises  and  industrial  corporations,  and  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  total  capital  invested  is  owned  by  wage 
earners,  earners  of  salaries  and  men  of  small  or  moderate  means, 
who  use  these  agencies  to  secure  profit  for  their  savings  and 
a  reward  for  their  prudence  and  self-restraint.  The  aftermath 
of  a  crusade  and  great  reform  in  our  political  and  business  con- 
dition is  excessive  hostility  in  legislative  expression  to  success 
in  business  and  to  those  who  control  capital. 

There  are  two  thoughts,  said  Mr.  Taft,  that  occur  to  one 
in  connection  with  this  new  legislation.  One  is  that  the  field 
committed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  federal  executive  tribunal 
is  so  wide  that  the  Act  attempts  to  do  something  that  is  utterly 
impossible  of  performance.  In  the  second  place,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  given  power  to  determine  whether,  in 
interstate  business,  particular  methods  of  competition  are  un- 
fair. If  this  is  intended  to  authorize  the  Commission  to  formu- 
late new  restrictions  upon  business,  which  in  its  judgment  ought 
to  be  restrained,  it  is  certainly,  in  Mr.  Taft's  opinion,  a  delega- 
tion of  legislative  authority  which  Congress  has  no  constitu- 
tional power  to  make.     It  is  fortunate,  he  says,  that  the  power 
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thus  conveyed  is  not  really  larger,  because  the  standing  and 
national  reputation  of  the  men  who  have  been  appointed  to  fill 
these  large-salaried  positions  as  members  of  the  Board  are  not 
such  as  to  create  great  public  confidence  in  their  experience  or 
judgment.  "Not  one  of  them  can  be  said  to  have  had  national 
standing  as  a  business  man,  or  as  a  lawyer;  and  while  the 
standard  suggested  for  this  commission,  when  this  creation  was 
recommended,  was  that  of  judges  of  our  National  Supreme 
Court,  I  regret  to  say  that  it  has  not  been  met  in  the  actual 
selection  of  the  Board.  While,  therefore,  the  powers  of  the 
Board  will  not,  in  my  judgment,  under  the  construction  of  the 
Courts,  prove  to  be  as  formidable  as  they  were  heralded  to  be  by 
those  who  proclaimed  a  new  freedom  in  business,  the  thunder- 
ing in  the  index,  together  with  the  passage  of  the  Act,  has  had 
the  result  of  making  capital  more  timid,  of  restraining  invest- 
ment, of  decreasing  the  wage  fund,  and  of  throwing  upon  those 
least  able  to  bear  it  the  burden  of  increased  business  depres- 
sion." 

The  inquisitorial  powers  of  the  Board  are  believed  by  Mr. 
Taft  to  be  of  very  doubtful  wisdom  and  utility.  He  recalls 
the  fourth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  passed  at 
the  instance  of  Thomas  Jeflferson,  containing  the  provision 
that:  "the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers  and  effects  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures  shall  not  be  violated.''  This  amendment,  he  says, 
recognized  the  principle  of  government  that  has  approved  itself 
to  the  British  people  and  was  confirmed  by  the  American  people 
in  the  framing  of  their  constitution.  While  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Commission  Act  may  not  be 
of  such  character  as  to  violate  this  constitutional  guaranty, 
they  do  have  a  tendency  to  bring  about  the  evil  against  which 
the  amendment  was  directed.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  pitiless  publicity,  and  we  have  noted  the  eagerness  with 
which  legislators  rush  into  investigations  for  political  purposes 
and  at  public  expense.  These  investigations  are  apt  to  be 
characterized  by  a  waste  of  public  money,  a  waste  of  govern- 
mental eflBciency,  and  a  series  of  personal  injustices.  "Fear 
of  the  excessive  and  unjust  use  of  this  innovation  in  the  law  is 
a  legitimate  cause  for  alarm  to  the  business  interests  of  the 
country."  Mr.  Taft  believes  that  the  Clayton  Act  and  the 
Trade  Commission  Act  add  very  little  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  anti-trust  act.     He  declares  that  one  of  the  greatest  ob- 
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jections  to  them  is  that  the  construction  and  eflfect  of  the  anti- 
trust law  had  been  settled  by  twenty  years  of  litigation  and 
consideration  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  that  they  will  require 
another  decade  of  litigation  to  show  that  they  have  not  added 
to  the  scope  or  material  eflfect  of  that  Act. 

We  find  that  the  Clayton  Act  deals  also  with  the  contro- 
versy between  capital  and  labor.  Its  provisions  with  respect 
to  the  violations  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  by  labor  organizations 
and  agricultural  associations  have  been  proclaimed  as  a  great 
charter  for  the  freedom  of  labor  in  its  controversy  with  capital. 
It  was  passed  for  political  purposes,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  leaders  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  with  the  hope 
of  securing  the  vote  of  the  labor  organizations  at  subsequent 
elections.  Mr.  Taft  declares  that  nothing  is  so  unfair  and 
unwise  as  to  enact  legislation  that  seriously  affects  the  property 
and  business  interests  of  a  class  without  giving  to  that  class  the 
fullest  opportunity  to  be  heard  whether  their  cause  is  a  just  one 
or  not,  or  whether  their  interests  are  opposed  to  the  public 
weal  or  not.  ''It  is  begging  the  question  and  assuming  a  con- 
clusion before  hearing  to  denounce  every  activity  in  bringing 
their  interests  to  the  attention  of  Congress  by  attacking  them 
with  an  epithet  and  denying  them  a  hearing  by  a  muckraking 
denunciation  of  their  motive."  He  says  that  he  approves  the 
principle  of  labor  unions.  He  believes  that  they  have  made 
possible  the  enactment  of  a  great  deal  of  most  healthful  and 
useful  legislation,  and  have  greatly  aided  the  just  cause  of  wage 
earners  in  this  regard,  "But  the  power  their  leaders  have 
acquired  by  the  principle  of  combination  in  their  organization 
has  intoxicated  them,  and  they  have  exercised  a  tyranny  over 
society  and  over  their  own  members  that  is  certainly  leading 
to  a  reaction  and  to  a  restraint  of  their  great  powers  within 
proper  and  lawful  limits." 

Doubtless  many  will  not  agree  with  all  that  Mr.  Taft 
says  regarding  these  new  laws  and  regarding  the  actions  of  the 
labor  leaders.  No  intelligent  i>erson,  however,  can  deny  what 
he  says  about  the  present  effect  of  these  laws  on  the  financial 
situation  of  the  country.  The  fact  that  we  are  confronting 
another  long  series  of  years  of  litigation  following  the  genera- 
tion of  litigation  arising  from  the  interstate  commerce  and  anti- 
trust laws,  is  disheartening.  In  a  critical  period,  when  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  encourage  the  investment  of  capital 
rather  than  the  hoarding  of  capital,  government  has  chosen  to 
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make  the  situation  worse  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  such  policy  would  be  pursued  if  our  law 
makers  had  any  real  understanding  of  the  vital  needs  of  their 
constituents. 


The  Diyision  of  the  Nation's  Annual  Income 

The  National  Civic  Federation  has  recently  made  public 
some  figures  on  the  division  of  the  people's  income  compiled 
by  a  committee  consisting  of  W.  J.  Pape  of  Waterbury,  Conn., 
Professor  J.  B.  Clark  of  Columbia  University,  and  Rev.  J.  A. 
Ryan  of  St.  Paul  Seminary,  St.  Paul.  The  committee  was 
charged  to  investigate  the  assertion  that  in  the  division  of  the 
product  of  industry,  the  lion's  share  goes  to  capital,  while  labor 
gets  only  a  meagre  pittance.  That  assertion  is  based  on  a 
statement  made  soon  after  the  1900  census,  that  the  average 
annual  product  for  a  worker  in  manufacturing  industries  was 
$2,420,  of  which  he  received  only  $437  in  wages,  or  18  per  cent.' 
The  committee  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  after  mis- 
cellaneous expenses  and  cost  of  materials  or  supplies,  net 
earnings  are  divided  as  follows:  Two-thirds  for  wages  and 
salaries  and  one-third  for  interest,  profits  and  upkeep  of  capital, 
since  out  of  his  share  the  capitalist  must  sooner  or  later  provide 
for  depreciation.  The  finding  is  that  the  wage  earner  does  not 
produce  $2,420,  at  which  per  capita  product  was  valued. 
Materials  which  cost  $1,395  can  be  deducted  from  the  gross 
product.  The  diflFerence,  $1,025,  represents  the  value  per 
worker  which  manufacturing  produced. 

Out  of  this  added  value,  the  manufacturer  must  meet 
miscellaneous  expenses,  taxes,  advertising,  rents,  royalties, 
insurance,  traveling  and  the  like,  as  well  as  payroll,  before  he 
can  figure  on  a  share  for  himself.  Deducting  miscellaneous 
expenses,  there  remained,  in  1909,  $889  per  employee  to  be 
divided  between  labor  and  capital;  $590  or  66.4  per  cent  went 
to  labor  and  $299  or  33.6  per  cent  to  capital.  Part  of  capi- 
talist's share  must  be  used  for  replenishment  of  capital  and  is 
neither  interest  nor  profits.  If  this  depreciation  allowance  be 
estimated  at  5  per  cent  of  capital  invested,  it  is  $124  per  em- 
ployee, which  leaves  $175  for  interest  and  profits.  With  no 
allowance  for  depreciation,  the  share  of  capital  appears  prac- 
tically half  that  of  labor.  With  an  allowance  for  depreciation, 
the  share  of  interest  and  profits  appears  as  practically  three- 
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tenths  that  of  labor.  Similar  calculations  in  connection  with 
the  census  figures  for  1899  and  1904  show  that  not  only  are 
payments  for  services  higher  at  each  successive  census,  but 
bear  a  larger  proportion  to  divisible  income  between  capital 
and  labor.  The  aggregate  return  of  capital  has  a  similar  pro- 
portion to  this  total  and  after  allowance  for  depreciation, 
profits  and  interest,  combined,  have  declined  to  even  a  greater 
extent. 

The  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  has  recently  published 
some  figures  which  make  the  same  kind  of  a  showing.  From 
June  30,  1905  to  June  30,  1914,  inclusive,  $11,218,686,510  were 
paid  for  wages  to  an  average  of  1,611,105  men  employed  by  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  during  each  of  the  ten  years. 
Using  these  figures  in  a  rough  fashion,  we  see  that  something 
like  $1,120,000,000  have,  on  an  average,  been  paid  yearly  to 
the  railroad  employees  of  the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  1914,  wages  of  railroad  employees  are  put  down  as 
$1,373,422,472.  Of  course  statistics  of  this  sort  must  be  ac- 
cepted with  great  reservation.  Nevertheless,  they  are  not 
without  value;  while  they  may  not  be  of  great  importance  as 
showing  specific  results,  they  may  have  a  good  deal  of  value  as 
showing  relative  results. 

If  we  can  attach  any  importance  at  all  to  these  figures  of 
the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  the  showing  is  certainly 
astonishing.  In  1914  there  were  about  100,000,000  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States.  Of  these,  1,605,483  were  railway  em- 
ployees. Yet  this  one  class  of  the  many  great  classes  of 
American  workmen  alone  received  $1,373,422,472  in  wages, 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  whole  annual  savings  of  the  French 
or  the  German  nation,  or  about  65  per  cent  of  the  whole  savings 
of  the  British  nation,  as  figured  by  Sir  George  Paish  about 
a  year  ago. 

Returning  to  the  figures  in  the  statement  recently  made  by 
the  National  Civic  Federation,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  any- 
one should  be  surprised  at  the  showing.  An  industrial  opera- 
tion implies  two  factors,  labor  and  capital.  Labor  connotes 
the  workman,  with  intelligence  in  his  mind  and  muscle  in  his 
arm.  Capital  connotes  not  only  the  plant  but  all  that  the 
plant  implies  in  the  way  of  real  estate,  buildings  and  machinery, 
insurance,  advertising,  engineering,  selling,  interest,  dividends, 
and  most  of  all  the  maintenance  of  the  workmen  during  the 
period  of  their  production.     If  the  workman  were  his  own 
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master  and  found  his  own  capital,  and  built  and  equipped  and 
operated  his  own  plant,  and  paid  his  own  insurance  and  taxes, 
and  paid  the  interest  on  the  money  that  he  had  to  borrow,  and 
did  all  the  other  things  which  the  employer  whom  he  actually 
works  for  has  to  do,  it  is  a  very  grave  question  whether  he  would 
have  left  over,  at  the  end  of  the  week  or  month  or  of  year,  a 
surplus  as  large  as  the  wage  which  he  receives  under  the  present 
system.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  workman  is  the  principal 
factor  in  production  and  should  receive  the  lion's  share  of  the 
product.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  does  receive  the  lion's  share 
of  the  product,  but  that  what  he  contributes  to  the  production 
is  of  more  importance  than  what  the  capital  involved  contri- 
butes, is  a  very  debatable  matter.  On  the  whole,  the  figures 
of  the  National  Civic  Federation  seem  to  show  that  he  is  the 
last  person  to  raise  the  cry  of  injustice.  His  debt  to  capital  is 
fully  as  large  as  capital's  debt  to  him. 
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THE  SNAIL  SHELL  — AN  EXAMPLE  IN 
CAPITALIZATION 

BY  R.  A.  PfflLIP 

Every  live  business  must  from  time  to  time  outgrow  the 
lands,  buildings  and  machinery  which,  up  to  that  point,  have 
been  adequate. 

Perhaps  the  land  which  is  now  unsuitable  can  be  sold  and 
new  land  bought,  thus  rejuvenating  some  of  the  capital  of  the 
owner.  Much  of  the  property  is,  however,  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery, useful  in  its  original  place  and  at  a  former  time,  but 
now  outgrown.  There  may  be  a  power  house,  the  building  and 
machinery  of  which  are  not  worn  out  and  would  be  good  and 
suitable  for  a  smaller  business.  Unfortunately  such  property 
is  not  portable,  it  cannot  be  moved  without  breaking  it  to 
pieces  and  thus  destroying  most  of  its  value.  Thb  introduces 
the  problem  of  the  possible  loss  of  capital  invested  in  property 
which  is  useless  only  because  it  has  been  outgrown. 

This  problem  is  critical  in  the  public  utility  business  where 
expensive  equipment  is  rapidly  outgrown  and  where,  in  some 
cases,  a  policy  has  been  established  of  restricting  the  return  on 
the  capital  invested  to  a  rate  based  on  a  physical  valuation. 

Some  have  assumed  that  when  equipment  was  outgrown 
and  unused,  it  and  the  capital  which  it  represented  ceased  to 
be  devoted  to  the  public  service,  and  that  such  property  could 
thus  justly  be  excluded  from  a  valuation.  Thb  assumption 
seems  to  be  based  on  a  belief  that,  as  the  amount  of  outgrown 
property  must  increase  year  by  year  indefinitely,  the  inclusion 
of  such  property  in  valuations  must  lead  eventually  to  a  cap- 
italization many  times  greater  than  the  value  of  the  property 
then  useful. 

An  analogy  drawn  from  a  different  field  may  indicate  that 
it  is  not  unreasonable  or  unnatural  to  consider  such  outgrown 
property  as  still  devoted  to  the  public  service  and  that  such  a 
policy  does  not  result  in  excessive  or  unlimited  capitalization. 

A  similar  problem  of  expansion  confronts  plants  and 
animals.  The  organs  of  the  young  must  grow  until  they  are 
large  enough  for  the  adult.  Nature  puts  the  problem  up  to  the 
different  kinds  of  animals  in  different  ways  so  that  a  variety 
of  solutions  are  obtained,  from  among  which  one  suited  to  the 
present  problem  may  be  selected. 
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The  bones  of  the  young  may  simply  increase  in  size  and 
become  large  enough  for  the  adult.  The  animal  does  not  out- 
grow its  bones,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  suffers  from  the  dis- 
advantage that  the  bones  soon  reach  a  point  where  they  seem 
incapable  of  further  enlargement  and  then  the  growth  of  the 
animal  is  arrested.  Such  an  organization,  which  provides  only 
for  a  predetermined  ultimate  development,  is  not  suited  to  the 
needs  of  a  public  service  corporation. 

However,  the  fashions  in  bones  differ:  some  animals  prefer 
to  wear  them  inside  and  others  find  it  more  convenient  to  carry 
them  outside  in  the  form  of  shells.  Then  again  the  problem 
of  growing  a  shell  has  different  aspects  according  to  the  kind 
of  shell. 

Those  animals  having  a  two-part  hinged  shell,  like  an  oyster, 
can  enlarge  it  by  adding  to  the  two  free  edges,  and  the  animal 
and  shell  grow  together,  neither  outgrowing  the  other. 

Other  animals  prefer  a  one-piece  shell  into  which  they  can 
retire.  For  safety's  sake  the  unclosable  opening  in  such  a 
shell  must  be  as  small  as  practicable.  This  kind  of  shell  pre- 
sents the  diflSculty  that  growth  must  be  by  addition  to  the 
edge  of  an  opening,  which  must  always  remain  of  small  circum- 
ference. It  necessarily  follows  that  the  animal  must  grow  a 
tube-shaped  shell.  To  provide  for  the  growing  bulk  of  the 
animal  the  tube  must  be  of  gradually  increasing  diameter, 
that  is,  a  tapering  tube  or  cone. 

The  animal  itself,  however,  does  not  find  it  conducive  to  its 
well  being  to  grow  a  similar  long,  tapering  body.  Instead  of 
letting  the  shape  of  the  shell  determine  the  outline  of  the  body 
the  latter  retains  a  compact  form,  moving  forward  into  the 
new  shell  as  that  grows  and  vacating  the  too  restricted  quarters 
behind. 

The  elementary  principle  of  such  growth  is  shown  in  the 
diagram  where  the  body  is  represented  by  an  oval  and  the  shell 
in  which  it  lives  by  a  cone. 

A  long,  straight,  conical  shell  is  an  awkward  thing  to  carry 
around,  so  the  animal  develops  its  shell  in  the  form  of  a  geo- 
metrical spiral,  which  is  merely  the  same  long  conical  tube 
coiled  up  in  compact  form  for  convenient  transportation. 
Such  a  spiral  shell  brings  to  mind  the  shells  carried  by  snails; 
so  the  animal  may  be  referred  to  as  a  snail,  though  the  shells 
of  a  multitude  of  other  animals  are  constructed  on  the  same 
principle. 
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The  snail  living  in  thb  year's  shell,  nevertheless,  must  cany 
around  with  him  the  outgrown  shells  of  last  year  and  the  year 
before,  and  so  on  back  to  the  first  year  of  his  life.  Every  year 
adds  another  and  larger  piece  of  outgrown  and  vacant  shell  to 
the  dead  weight  the  snail  must  carry.  The  shell  is  an  important 
part  of  the  snail's  equipment  in  life,  and  having  chosen  to  in- 
vest his  capital  in  a  shell  nature  decrees  that  the  liability  for 
the  shell,  once  incurred,  can  never  be  extinguished.  Many 
year's  shell  may  be  outgrown  and  but  one  year's  shell  be  in 
service,  but  the  snail's  obligation  to  carry  the  whole  shell  is 
inescapable.  The  snail  cannot  say  "I  will  divide  my  shell  into 
two  parts,  that  section  of  my  shell  which  is  useful  to  me  now 
I  will  carry  without  complaint,  but  as  for  the  rest,  it  was,  I 
admit,  necessary  in  the  past  but  now  I  have  outgrown  it  and 
I  will  carry  it  no  longer." 

Granting  that  a  shell  once  acquired  must  always  be  car- 
ried, it  might  be  claimed  that  this  furnished  a  conclusive  argu- 
ment against  the  existence  of  snails,  at  least  all  except  young 
snails,  for  if  the  burden  of  outgrown  shell  increases  unceasingly 
from  year  to  year  it  is  evident  that  it  must  soon  become  so  great 
that  no  snail  can  carry  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  snails  do  carry  their 
shells  year  after  year  indicates  that  nature  provides  increasing 
strength  for  increasing  needs.  The  snail  is  larger  and  stronger 
than  it  was  last  year,  otherwise  it  would  not  have  outgrown 
last  year's  shell.  The  outgrown  shells  of  last  year,  the  year 
before  last  and  the  year  before  that  diminish  progressively  to 
the  minute  original  shell  of  the  first  year. 

This  progressive  diminution  follows  a  definite  law,  the 
law  of  geometrical  progression.  In  order  that  this  law  should 
govern  the  growth  of  the  shell  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  food 
supply  and  appetite  of  the  animal  should  be  in  due  proportion 
to  its  size.  If  it  doubles  its  weight  each  year  a  geometrical 
progression  will  be  established  with  a  ratio  of  two.  Each  year's 
growth  of  shell  is  one  term  of  the  progression  and  the  sum  of  all 
the  terms  is  the  whole  shell.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  a  complete 
geometrical  progression  that  no  matter  how  great  the  number 
of  terms  the  sum  of  all  of  the  terms  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the 
largest  term.  This  principle  when  applied  to  the  snail's  shell 
shows  that  no  matter  how  great  the  number  of  outgrown  sec- 
tions there  may  be  in  the  shell  their  aggregate  weight  increases 
no  more  rapidly  than  the  weight  of  the  shell  itself;  that  is,  the 
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burden  of  outgrown  shell  remains  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  animal  and  furnishes  no  barrier  to  its  indefinite 
growth. 

A  numerical  example  will  illustrate  the  point.  Assume 
that  at  the  time  a  snail  is  first  observed  the  aggregate  weight 
of  all  outgrown  shells  is  one,  and  of  the  whole  shell  is  two.  At 
this  time  the  dead  weight  of  outgrown  shells  is  one-half  of  the 
total. 

Assume  further  that  the  animal  doubles  in  weight  in  a 
fixed  period  of  time,  say  a  year.  Then  each  year  the  weight 
of  the  shell  will  double  and  all  of  the  shell  which  was  in  use  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period  will  have  been  outgrown  at  the  end 
of  the  period.  The  amount  of  shell  grown  during  each  period, 
the  amount  of  outgrown  shell  and  the  total  weight  of  shell  at 
the  end  of  each  period  may  be  tabulated  thus: — 

NEW  GROWTH  PREVIOUS  GROWTH 

Period         Useful  shell     Unused  shell  Total  Outgrown  shell 


Initial 

1 

1 

2 

50% 

1 

2 

2 

4 

50% 

2 

4 

4 

8 

50% 

S 

8 

8 

16 

50% 

In  an  electric  lighting  business  outgrown  power  plants 
present  a  problem  similar  to  the  snail's  burden  of  outgrown 
shell. 

Take  as  a  typical  case  a  company  which  began  business  in 
a  small  way  thirty  years  ago.  The  business  was  then  in  the 
experimental  stage  so  that  $12,500  was  first  spent  on  a  small 
temporary  power  plant  with  which  to  get  the  business  started. 
This  was  succeeded  by  a  permanent  power  plant  of  100  kilo- 
watts initial  capacity.  The  growth  of  the  business  was  so 
rapid,  nearly  25  per  cent  per  year,  that  it  increased  five-fold  in 
seven  and  a  half  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  first  perma- 
nent plant,  then  of  500  kilowatts  capacity,  was  outgrown.  A 
second  plant  was  then  started  on  a  larger  scale,  but  the  same 
rate  of  growth  being  unexpectedly  maintained  that  too  was 
outgrown  in  another  equal  period  of  time.  Now  that  the 
fourth  "permanent"  power  plant  can  be  increased  no  more  and 
the  fifth  is  about  to  be  started  the  company  reviews  its  succes- 
sive investments  in  power  plants  to  the  end  of  each  period  thus: 
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NEW  CONSTRUCTION  PREVIOUS  CONSTRUCTION 


Unused 

Out- 

Period          Useful  investment 

investment       Total 

grown 

1         500  Kw.  @  $100  -    $50,000 

$12,500     $62,500 

20% 

2       2,500  Kw.  @  $100  -    250,000 

62,500     312,500 

20% 

3     12,500  Kw.  @  $100-1,250,000 

312,500  1,562,500 

20% 

4    62,500  Kw.   ©$100-6,250,000    1,562,500  7,812,500    20% 

Although  the  company  is  still  carrying  as  part  of  its  capital 
the  $12,500  spent  for  a  temporary  power  plant  thirty  years 
ago,  $50,000  for  its  first  permanent  plant  which  was  abandoned 
twenty-two  and  a  half  years  ago,  $250,000  for  the  second  plant 
which  was  outgrown  fifteen  years  ago,  and  $1,250,000  for  the 
third  plant  which  has  not  been  operated  for  seven  and  a  half 
years,  this  aggregate  outgrown  property  increases  its  power 
plant  investment  but  20  per  cent.  Today  ground  has  been 
broken  for  the  fifth  plant  which  is  to  have  an  ultimate  develop- 
ment of  312,500  kilowatts.  Seven  and  a  half  years  hence  when 
that  development  is  complete  the  present  62,500  kilowatt 
plant  will  be  too  small  even  for  reserve,  but  the  six  and  a  quarter 
millions  which  it  cost  can  still  be  carried  and  the  burden  for 
investments  in  outgrown  plants  will  be  no  greater  than  it  is 
today,  and  consequently  no  greater  than  it  has  been  at  the  end 
of  any  previous  period,  that  is  20  per  cent. 

As  all  of  the  weight  of  the  snail  is  not  in  the  shell  so  all  of 
the  company's  investment  is  not  in  power  houses.  Other 
parts  such  as  the  distributing  system  have  been  able  to  grow, 
like  the  soft  body  of  the  snail,  by  increments.  Thus,  since  but 
half  of  the  company's  total  investment  is  in  power  houses, 
there  is  but  10  per  cent  of  its  total  capital  invested  in  outgrown 
power  plants. 

It  is  part  of  the  natural  course  of  events  that  the  great 
must  grow  from  the  small,  and  that  to  grow,  one  must  outgrow. 

In  an  old  established  business  the  presence  of  outgrown 
equipment  is  to  be  expected,  its  absence  should  be  deemed  an 
abnormal  circumstance. 

The  straight  forward  and  logical  method  of  meeting  this 
condition  seems  to  be  to  recognize  the  fact  that  outgrown 
equipment  is  a  normal  element  in  every  business  and  that  the 
cost  of  such  equipment  should  form  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
proper  capitalization. 
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BY  FREDERIC  J.  WHITING 

The  greatest  war  in  history  has  completed  its  first  year. 
It  has  established  the  importance  of  two  facts — leadership  and 
capital.  Each  of  the  conflicting  nations  has  chosen  its  generals 
with  the  greatest  care.  One  of  them  at  least  has  for  many 
years  been  exercising  its  best  brains  preparing  for  this  war. 
All  of  them  are  now  utilizing  their  ablest  soldiers  and  admin- 
istrators in  carrying  it  on.  The  importance  of  sifting  out 
incompetents  and  choosing  the  most  eflScient  is  clearly  recog- 
nized. But  even  with  the  best  of  brains,  the  present  war 
would  not  be  possible  were  it  not  for  the  enormous  amount  of 
accumulated  capital  in  existence.  Leadership  would  be  in- 
capable of  producing  its  results  without  capital,  and  capital 
would  be  most  ineffective  without  leadership. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  talk  about  the  present 
war  except  by  way  of  illustration.  The  world  does  not  live 
by  war,  but  by  industry.  War  is  episodical;  industry  is  the 
state  to  which  practically  all  of  us  are  born,  and  in  which  we 
spend  all  our  time.  The  world  could  dispense  with  war,  but 
not  with  industry;  and  war  itself  could  not  be  waged  on  more 
than  a  diminutive  scale  without  industry  to  provide  the  means. 
Industry,  therefore,  is  the  most  important  fact  in  the  material 
life  of  man — the  thing  to  which  he  should  apply  his  best  abili- 
ties, his  most  scientific  judgment.  The  late  Professor  Sumner, 
one  of  the  soundest  economists  and  most  incisive  writers  this 
country  has  ever  produced,  once  said  of  millionaires:  "How 
do  they  differ  from  any  other  class.  The  millionaires  are  a 
product  of  natural  selection,  acting  on  the  whole  body  of  men 
to  pick  out  those  who  can  meet  the  requirement  of  certain  work 
to  be  done.  In  this  respect  they  are  just  like  the  great  states- 
men, the  scientific  men  or  military  men."  The  leaders  of 
American  industry,  for  example,  are  the  most  skillful  men 
that  have  offered  themselves  for  the  work  that  needs  to  be 
done.  There  may  be  more  skillful  men  than  those  now  in 
command;  but  if  so,  they  have  not  offered  themselves  and 
the  industry  of  the  nation  does  not  know  where  to  find  them. 

But  industry  needs  capital  as  much  as  it  needs  leadership, 
and  perhaps  even  more.  It  was  not  until  capital  was  obtain- 
able in  large  amounts  that  America  began  to  be  an  industrial 
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nation.  Agriculture  was  practically  our  sole  occupation  during 
the  colonial  period — a  primitive, kind  of  agriculture,  employing 
an  irreducible  minimum  of  capital.  Nearly  two  centuries  of 
agriculture  elapsed  before  this  country  had  the  means  for 
beginning  an  effective  industrial  development.  To  this  stock 
of  capital  it  added  the  great  amounts  it  was  able  to  borrow 
abroad.  It  possessed  a  great  many  men  of  brains  and  energy, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  it  was  able  to  secure  the  capital  necessary  to  the  effective 
industrial  operation  of  the  brains  and  energy. 

All  this  may  seem  rudimentary  and  unnecessary.  Yet  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  strong  effort  has  been  made  of  late  years  to 
discourage  and  impair  the  efficiency  of  both  leadership  and 
capital. 

This  is  clearly  noted  in  a  recent  address  by  the  Hon- 
orable Elihu  Root.  He  recalled  the  critical  years  1896  and 
1900,  when  the  gold  standard  was  the  political  issue  on  which 
McKinley  was  elected.  He  said:  "It  was  the  general,  the 
almost  universal  awakening  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  men 
who  carried  on  the  great  production  and  commerce  and  trans- 
portation and  finance  in  the  business  of  this  mighty  and  pros- 
perous country,  which  elected  McKinley  and  inaugurated  and 
maintained  the  policies  of  his  administration.  How  great  has 
been  the  change!  The  sceptre  has  passed  from  the  business 
men.  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  recent  years  has 
been  the  conduct  of  the  government  of  the  country  by  men 
who  have  but  little  concern  with  the  business  of  the  country, 
by  men  who  distrust  the  man  of  business,  who  suspect  the  man 
of  business.  Measures  relating  to  the  great  business  and  the 
small  and  multitudinous  business  of  the  country  have  been 
framed  and  put  into  effect  under  influences  which  have  rejected 
the  voice  of  those  whom  they  most  immediately  affect.  The 
railroad  man's  testimony  of  what  legislation  there  should  be 
affecting  railroads  has  been  rejected,  because  he  was  a  party 
in  interest.  The  banker's  testimony  about  finance  has  been 
rejected  because  he  was  a  party  in  interest  The  manufac- 
turer's testimony  about  manufacturinghasbeen  rejected  because 
he  was  a  party  in  interest.  The  merchant's  testimony  about 
commerce  has  been  rejected  because  he  was  a  party  in  interest. 
The  shipowner's  testimony  about  the  merchant  marine  has 
been  rejected  because  he  was  a  party  in  interest.  Knowledge 
of  the  business  affairs  of  the  country  has  disqualified  men  from 
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taking  any  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  increasing  participation 
of  the  government  in  the  control  and  direction  of  business 
affairs. 

''Now,  this  has  not  been  accidental.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
individuals.  It  has  not  come  because  particular  men  have 
been  elected  to  office  and  other  particular  men  have  failed. 
It  has  been  a  development  of  the  feeling  of  the  whole  country. 
It  has  been  to  some  degree  sectional,  but  not  in  the  old  way. 
The  men  concerned  in  agriculture,  in  the  main,  have  come  to 
suspect  and  misunderstand  the  men  concerned  in  business,  in 
the  main.  This  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  this  great  change 
which  has  occurred  since  we  elected  Mr.  McKinley."  Mr. 
Root  might  have  included  with  the  men  concerned  in  agricul- 
ture the  men  concerned  in  many  other  activities.  The  dis- 
trust of  leadership  and  capital  has  by  no  means  been  confined 
to  the  farmers.  Continuing,  Mr.  Root  says,  that  the  change 
which  he  is  describing  has  had  several  causes.  "It  has  been 
partly  because  of  the  old  hatred  of  wealth.  Those  parts  of  the 
country  in  which  all  of  the  people  have  been  of  comparatively 
small  means  have  been  filled  with  men  who  came  to  hate  the 
rich  in  the  great  industrial  communities  in  the  North  and  East. 
Of  course  I  need  not  tell  you  that  this  hatred  of  wealth  is  more 
than  half  mere  vulgar  worship  of  wealth. 

"Another  element  of  this  change  has  been  an  entire  or  an 
almost  entire  failure  of  understanding  of  the  processes,  the 
conditions,  the  requirements  and  the  results  of  the  vast  and 
complicated  business  by  which  the  wealth  of  the  country  is 
created  and  maintained.  Under  simple  conditions  we  all 
understood  each  other.  Every  man  of  the  community  under- 
stood in  general  about  the  life,  the  business  and  affairs  of  the 
other  men  in  the  same  community.  But  life  is  so  complicated 
now,  the  affairs  of  this  great  country  are  so  involved,  that  there 
is  very  little  real  understanding  by  one  community  of  the 
affairs  of  another  How  can  the  man  who  raises  a  crop  of 
wheat  in  Dakota  really  understand  the  complicated  machinery 
by  which  his  wheat  goes  on  to  the  breakfast  table  in  Europe 
and  the  price  comes  back  to  him?  So,  through  a  feeling  of 
envy  of  the  greater  wealth  of  the  East  and  North,  of  these  in- 
dustrial communities  of  which  this  city  [Philadelphia]  is  a 
conspicuous  example,  and  through  misunderstandings,  there 
has  come  about  a  feeling  of  adverse  interest  instead  of  the  feel- 
ing of  common  interest  that  is  so  essential  to  the  prosperity 
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and  perpetuity  of  a  country.  And  that  feeling  has  had  its 
results  in  a  series  of  laws  and  in  the  method  of  administering 
those  laws.  ...  In  general,  the  great  industrial  communities 
of  the  North  and  East  are  more  and  more  being  subjected  to 
government  control  and  regulation  by  the  people  of  the  parts 
of  the  country  that  know  little  of  the  business  of  the  country. 

"I  say  that  the  sceptre  has  passed.  The  control  has 
changed,  and  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  there 
lies  the  reason  for  the  stagnation,  the  hesitation,  the  timidity, 
the  unwillingness  of  American  enterprise  today." 

Mr.  Root  is  right  in  saying  that  this  cannot  be  traced  to 

any  one  line  of  action.     "You  cannot  say  it  was  the  tariff  alone. 

You  cannot  say  it  is  the  restrictions  upon  the  trusts,  the  suits 

against  the  trusts  or  the  great  corporations  which  are  called 

the  trusts,  alone.     You  cannot  say  it  is  the  Clayton  law  or 

the  trade   commission   law,    alone.     But   the   men   who    are 

controlling  the  government  of  our  country  today  are  men  who 

have  been  fighting  the  tariff  for  so  many  years,  have  been 

fighting  the  trusts,  or  what  they  thought  were  the  trusts — the 

great  corporations — so  long;  have  been  fighting  the  railroad 

companies,  the  express  companies  and  the  telegraph  companies 

so  long;  have  been  fighting  the  banks  and  the  bankers  so  long; 

that  when  they  come  to  administer  the  government  of  the 

United  States  they  cannot  rid  themselves  of  an  underlying 

hostility  to  American  enterprise.     Many  of  them  are  good  and 

sensible  men,  and  patriotic  American  citizens — ^friends  of  mine 

and  friends  of  all  of  us.     I  have  talked  with  them  personally 

and  they  don't  believe  it,  but  it  is  true.     Underlying  all  their 

actions  is  an  uneradicated,  but  not  an  ineradicable  hostility, 

to  the  men  who  they  think  have  profited  unduly  by  the  tariff, 

to  the  men  who  they  think  have  unduly  profited  by  the  trusts, 

to  the  men  who  they  think  have  profited  unduly  by  the  control 

of  the  banking  funds  of  the  country,  and  to  the  men  who  they 

think  have  made  undue  profits  or  dividends  out  of  the   railroads 

and  the  enterprises  that  surround  the  proper  administration  of 

a  railroad.     And  the  reason  why  business  does  not  start  is 

because  way  down  in  the  heart  of  Americans  there  is  a  doubt  as 

to  what  is  going  to  happen  at  the  hands  of  a  hostile  government." 

Mr.  Root  is  not  speaking  as  a  politician.     The  election  of 

a  Republican  president  in  1916  is  not  going  to  cure  the  situation. 

He  is  referring  to  a  deep  misunderstanding  arising  quite  apart 

from  partisan  considerations.     "The  country  can't  live  and 
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prosper  with  such  misunderstanding,"  he  says.  "The  people 
who  are  doing  these  things  are  honest  and  good  Americans,  but 
they  misunderstand  a  great  part  of  the  country.  They  don't 
realize  that  you  do  your  business  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
on  the  same  principles  that  they  use  when  they  drive  a  load  of 
wheat  to  the  elevator  or  a  load  of  potatoes  to  the  nearest  town — 
upon  no  other  principles,  just  as  honestly  and  fairly.  All  the 
glamour  of  occasional  wealth  and  the  magnitude  of  operations 
have  blinded  them  to  the  essential  identity  of  the  way  in  which 
they  do  their  business  and  the  way  in  which  you  do  yours.  I 
say  that  this  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  continue;  this  mis- 
understanding ought  to  be  cleared  away.  It  is  a  question,  it  is 
a  serious  question,  it  is  a  question  again  of  preserving  the 
Union,  for  we  cannot  live  with  that  kind  of  misunderstanding 
between  the  people  of  one  section  and  the  people  of  other 
sections." 

Here,  again,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  cleavage  is 
not  merely  between  the  agriculturists  and  the  rest  of  us — it  is 
a  far  more  serious  thing  than  that.  Mr.  Root  is  quite  right 
in  saying  that  if  we  permit  a  great  body  of  bureaucracy  to  es- 
tablish itself  in  control  over  the  affairs  of  our  daily  lives,  the 
most  vital  possession  of  free  people  will  be  destroyed;  that 
is,  the  independence  of  individual  character. 

The  late  Professor  Sumner  used  to  declare  that  individ- 
ualism is  the  first  fact  of  human  life.  In  essays  of  his  recently 
published,  he  has  many  acute  observations  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  this  article.  He  says  that  property  is  a  condition  of 
civilization.  It  is  just  as  essential  to  the  State,  to  religion  and 
to  education  as  it  is  to  food  and  clothing.  In  the  form  of 
capital  it  is  essential  to  industry;  but  if  capital  were  not 
property,  it  would  not  do  its  work  in  industry.  If  we  negative 
or  destroy  property,  we  arrest  the  whole  life  of  civilized  society 
and  put  m6n  back  on  the  level  of  beasts.  Property  is  that 
feature  of  the  existing  "industrial  system"  which  would  most 
stubbornly  resist  change  if  it  were  threatened  in  its  essential 
character  and  meaning.  Leadership,  however,  is  as  essential 
as  property,  or  capital.  Indeed,  capital  is  one  of  the  most 
obvious  products  of  leadership — it  is  the  more  intelligent, 
energetic  and  resourceful  who  accumulate  capital;  it  is  the  less 
intelligent,  the  less  energetic  and  the  less  resourceful  who  fail 
to  acquire  it.  "Yet,"  says  Professor  Sumner,  "it  is  the  most 
shortsighted  ignorance  not  to  see  that,  in  a  civilized  community. 
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all  the  advantage  of  capital,  except  a  small  fraction,  is  gratui- 
tously enjoyed  by  the  community.  For  instance,  suppose  the 
case  of  a  man  utterly  destitute  of  tools,  who  is  trying  to  till 
the  ground  with  a  point  of  a  stick.  He  could  get  something 
out  of  it.  K,  now,  he  should  obtain  a  spade  with  which  to 
till  the  ground,  let  us  suppose,  for  illustration,  that  he  could  get 
twenty  times  as  great  a  product.  Could  then  the  owner  of  a 
spade,  in  a  civilized  state,  demand,  as  its  price,  from  the  man 
who  had  no  spade,  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  product  which 
could  be  produced  by  the  use  of  it?  Certainly  not.  The  price 
of  a  spade  is  fixed  by  the  supply  and  demand  of  products  in  the 
community.  A  spade  is  bought  for  a  dollar  and  the  gain  from 
the  use  of  it  is  an  inheritance  of  knowledge,  experience  and 
skill  which  every  man  who  lives  in  a  civilized  state  gets  for 
nothing.  What  we  pay  for  steam  transportation  is  no  trifle, 
but  imagine,  if  you  can,  eastern  Massachusetts  cut  off  from 
steam  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  turnpikes  and 
sailing  vessels  remaining.  The  cost  of  food  would  rise  so  high 
that  a  quarter  of  the  population  would  starve  to  death  and 
another  quarter  would  have  to  emigrate.  Today  every  man 
here  gets  an  enormous  advantage  from  the  status  of  a  society 
on  a  level  of  steam  transportation,  telegraph,  and  machinery, 
for  which  he  pays  nothing." 

According  to  Professor  Sumner,  those  who  attack  capital 
simply  attack  the  foundations  of  civilization,  and  every  scheme 
so  far  as  it  has  lessened  the  motive  to  saving  or  the  security  of 
capital  is  anti-social  and  anti-civilized.  Fundamentally  such 
attacks  spring  from  the  inequalities  which  exist  among  men. 
Rousseau,  the  great  French  sentimentalist  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  laid  the  accusation  for  the  inequalities  existing  among 
men  upon  wheat  and  iron.  What  he  meant  was  that  wheat  is 
a  symbol  of  agriculture,  and  when  men  took  to  agriculture  and 
wheat  diet  they  broke  up  their  old  tribal  relations,  which  were 
partly  communistic,  and  developed  individualism  and  private 
property.  At  the  same  time,  agriculture  called  for  tools  and 
machines,  of  which  iron  is  a  symbol;  but  these  tools  and  ma- 
chines are  capital.  Agriculture,  individualism,  tools,  capital 
were,  according  to  Rousseau's  ideas,  the  causes  of  inequality. 
"He  was,  in  a  certain  way,  correct,"  says  Professor  Sumner. 
But  as  a  result  of  this  change  to  individualism,  we  have  a 
Humboldt,  a  Newton  and  a  Shakespeare  at  one  end  of  the  scale 
and  a  Digger  Indian  at  the  other.     The  Humboldt  or  Newton 
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is  one  of  the  highest  products  of  the  constant  selection  and 
advance  of  the  best  part  of  the  human  race,  viz.,  those  who  have 
seized  every  chance  of  advancing;  and  the  Digger  Indian  is  a 
specimen  of  that  part  of  the  race  which  withdrew  from  the  com- 
petition clear  back  at  the  beginning  and  has  consequently 
never  made  any  advance  beyond  the  first  superiority  of  man 
to  beasts. 

Rousseau,  following  the  logic  of  his  own  explanation  of  the 
facts,  offered  distinctly  as  a  cure  for  inequality  a  return  to  the 
hunting  stage  of  life  as  practiced  by  the  American  Indians. 
**In  this  he  was  plainly  and  distinctly  right,"  says  Professor 
Sumner.  **If  you  want  equality  you  must  not  look  for  it  on 
the  path  of  advancing  civilization.  You  may  go  back  to  the 
mode  of  life  of  the  American  Indian,  and,  although  you  will 
not  then  reach  equality,  you  will  escape  those  glaring  inequal- 
ities of  wealth  and  poverty  by  coming  down  to  a  comparative 
equality,  that  is,  to  a  status  in  which  all  are  equally  miserable. 
Even  this,  however,  you  cannot  do  without  submitting  to  other 
conditions  which  are  far  more  appalling  than  any  sad  facts 
in  the  existing  order  of  society.  The  population  of  Massachu- 
setts is  about  two  hundred  to  the  square  mile;  on  the  hunting 
stage  Massachusetts  could  not  probably  support,  at  the  ut- 
most, five  to  the  square  mile;  hence  to  go  back  to  the  hunting 
stage  would  cause  the  reduction  of  the  population  of  two  and 
one-half  where  there  are  now  one  hundred." 

That  Massachusetts  has  two  hundred  to  the  square  mile 
and  not  five  is  due  wholly  to  the  fact  that  industry  in  Massa- 
chusetts during  the  last  three  centuries  has  developed  along 
scientific  lines.  That  is,  it  has  utilized  to  the  utmost  such 
leadership  and  capital  as  it  possessed. 
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LOWELL'S   "WHITE    WAY'' 

BY  J.  A.  HUNNEWELL 

The  evening  of  May  28  was  a  gala  occasion  in  Lowell  t 
Mass.  Then  was  lighted  for  the  first  time  the  new  ornamental 
system  of  street  illumination.  The  celebration  attending  this 
event  rivalled  the  Mardi  Gras  of  New  Orleans,  the  Gasparilla 
pageant  of  Tampa  and  the  Texas  Fair.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  persons  filled  the  leading  streets.  En- 
thusiasm was  unbounded.  There  were  pyrotechnical  displays 
and  detonating  bombs  and  music  from  five  bands  scattered 
throughout  the  business  section. 

A  procession  escorted  the  mayor,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  (under  whose  auspices  the  celebration  was  conducted), 
city  oflicials  and  o£5cials  of  the  board  to  the  open  square  in 
front  of  the  City  Hall.  The  Sixth  Regiment  band  headed  the 
line,  which  included  one  battalion  of  the  Sixth  Regiment  and  a 
company  of  the  Ninth  Regiment  of  the  Massachusetts  militia, 
besides  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  automobiles.  Stand- 
ing on  a  platform  the  mayor  threw  a  silver  switch,  which  re- 
sulted not  only  in  the  illumination  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
ornamental  arc  lamps,  but  also  in  the  explosion  of  flashlight 
powder  concealed  in  elevated  structures  throughout  the  square 
for  the  purpose  of  photographing  the  occasion.  Incidently,  it 
may  be  said,  that  the  dense  throng  made  the  task  of  the  pho- 
tographers impossible.  Thus  were  two  miles  of  Lowell  streets 
converted  into  a  "White  Way."  The  silver  switch  was  presented 
to  the  mayor  by  the  president  of  the  Lowell  Board  of  Trade. 

Then  the  main  parade  was  formed,  headed  by  Battery  C  of 
the  Massachusetts  Militia,  mounted  and  with  its  regular  guns 
and  field  equipment.  The  Lowell  High  School  regiment, 
1,200  strong,  members  of  the  Lowell  Board  of  Trade,  mer- 
chants, numerous  floats,  the  entire  fire  department,  the  entire 
police  department,  and  the  "Light  Brigade"  were  other  features. 

The  "Light  Brigade"  deserves  special  mention.  With 
title  military  precision,  proudly  bearing  American  flags,  came 
nearly  200  men  of  Lowell  who  had  dug  the  trenches,  erected 
the  foundations,  and  set  up  the  standards  of  the  new  ornamental 
arc  lamp  system. 

The  battery  escorting  the  "Light  Brigade"  consisted  of 
electric  trucks  fully  manned  by  the  force  that  did  the  cable 
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work,  erected  the  lamps  and  made  the  final  connections. 
These  trucks  were  bravely  decorated,  and  one  carried  the 
crane  itself  that  lifted  each*  ornamental  standard  into  position, 
and  another  carried  an  ornamental  standard  bearing  a  lamp 
under  full  illumination  with  current  from  a  storage  battery. 

Heading  the  "Light  Brigade"  was  a  Boston  band  and  three 
sturdy  men  bearing  a  banner  on  which  was  displayed, — 

"THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE" 

"Lowell  Labor  Puts  in  Lowell  Lights." 

This  feature  excited  most  favorable  attention  along  the 
entire  line  of  march,  and  was  the  occasion  of  very  compli> 
mentary  mention  by  the  local  press. 

This  occasion  was  never  equalled  in  the  history  of  Lowell 
for  enthusiasm.  The  oldest  inhabitants  emphatically  state 
that  never  at  one  time  were  so  many  people  together  on  the 
Lowell  streets. 

The  direct  current,  inverted  type  of  G.  E.,  6.6  Magnetite 
arc  lamps  are  well  known,  but  particular  features  of  their 
installation  in  Lowell  may  be  of  interest.  Lamps,  which  were 
located  after  maps  had  been  carefully  prepared  on  the  scale  of 
50  feet  to  the  inch,  were  staggered  on  both  sides  of  every  street 
in  the  territory  covered,  consideration  being  given  to  the  width 
of  the  street,  the  nature  of  the  buildings  and  the  points  of 
intersecting  streets,  so  that  the  illumination  might  be  con- 
tinuous and  dark  spots  avoided. 

Hassam  block  paving  over  the  entire  section  made  under- 
ground work  particularly  difficult,  and  connections  from  the 
manholes  were  made  directly  to  the  sidewalks,  where  conduits 
were  placed  in  trenches  close  to  the  inside  of  the  curbing  from 
lamp  to  lamp.  Concrete  foundations  were  erected  supporting 
the  fastening  bolts  placed  by  means  of  a  template,  and  conduit 
extended  through  the  foundations  approximately  5  inches 
beneath  the  base  of  the  standard  when  erected. 

The  standards  were  of  iron  and  in  two  sections — a  base, 
containing  cut-out  reached  through  suitable  door,  upon  which 
was  supported  the  shaft  bearing  the  insulating  ring,  lamp 
housing  and  arc  lamp. 

The  cut-outs  chosen  were  of  a  type  to  make  absolute  dis- 
connection of  the  circuit  when  the  plug  is  removed,  leaving  an 
air  space  from  wire  to  wire  of  5  inches.  From  the  cut-out,  wire 
with  rubber  insulation  of  25,000  volts  test  pressure  to  ground 
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was  carried  through  lyi  inches  fibre  conduit,  leaving  the  fibre 
conduit  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  porcelain  insulating 
ring,  and  thence  into  the  arc  lamp  itself. 

Varnished  cambric  cable  of  10,000  volts  working  pressure, 
25,000  volts  test  pressure,  was  used  in  nearly  all  places,  the 
exception  being  a  small  amount  of  cable  with  7,500  volts 
working  pressure  and  15,000  volts  test  pressure,  which  was  a 
portion  of  the  series  alternating  current  arc  circuit  originally 
in  the  district. 

Where  the  cable  left  the  underground  conduit  to  enter  the 
arc  lamp  cut-out,  the  ends  were  stripped  of  the  lead  and  a 
portion  of  the  varnished  cambric  insulation,  then  covered  with 
seven  layers  of  pure  rubber  splicing  compound,  four  layers  of 
splicing  compound  tape,  and  three  layers  of  high  grade  friction 
tape,  and  finally  painted  with  best  grade  of  asphaltum. 

Four  75-light  rectifier  sets  of  the  duplicate,  double  tube 
type  were  installed  at  the  station,  together  with  instruments 
and  operating  equipment. 

The  total  weight  of  ornamental  standards  erected  was 
over  70  tons.  Slightly  over  10  miles  of  cable  were  used  in  the 
work,  and  10,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  were  handled  in  insula- 
ting the  conduits  and  foundations. 

Six  hundred  square  yards  of  tar  concrete,  six  hundred 
square  yards  of  brick  and  five  hundred  square  yards  of  grano- 
lithic sidewalk,  besides  500  square  yards  of  Hassam  block 
paving,  were  torn  up  and  replaced. 

The  work  was  begun  March  31,  and  completed  with 
system  ready  for  lighting  in  49  working  days. 

In  laying  out  the  system,  advice  was  given  by  C.  B.  A 
Halvorsen,  expert  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  who  has 
had  wide  experience  in  this  class  of  illumination. 

The  ornamental  standards  were  painted  "Merrimack 
Green,"  a  color  chosen  because  it  was  believed  to  have  been 
originated  in  Lowell. 

Our  leading  local  paper,  the  Lowell  Courier-Citizeny  pre- 
pared and  issued  a  special  edition  with  extensive  cuts  and 
descriptive  data  of  the  installation  and  of  the  city  of  Lowell 
and  its  industries,  while  the  entire  local  press  was  decidedly 
generous  in  space  and  reports  of  the  event. 

A  public  statement  made  by  The  Lowell  Electric  Light 
Corporation  on  the  day  of  the  celebration  was  as  follows: 

"Lowell's  White  Way  Lighting  conforms  with  the  most 
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modem  practice  in  ornamental  street  illumination,  embracing 
all  features  found  desirable  by  experience  throughout  the 
country  and  recommended  by  the  highest  engineering  skill. 
While  not  the  most  extensive  system  in  the  country,  that  in 
Lowell  surpasses  every  other  for  its  perfect  continuity  of  ar- 
rangement and  the  scientific  distribution  of  illumination." 
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BY  ELLIS  AMES  BALLARD 

Mr,  Chairman  and  Fellow  Buckeyes: 

It  has  been  announced  to  you  that  this  is  the  last  luncheon 
of  the  season,  and  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  your  indefat- 
igable Chairman  has  selected  a  speaker  on  this  occasion  with 
an  eye  single  to  that  purpose;  for  it  is  doubtful  whether,  after 
hearing  what  I  have  to  say,  it  will  be  possible  ever  again  to  get 
another  meeting  of  this  Society.  But  it  was  not  finesse  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Wilson,  as  intimated  by  your  Chairman,  that  got 
me  here  today.     It  was  what  we  lawyers  call  "false  pretense." 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  while  I  have  been  a  member  of  this 
Society  for  many  years,  this  is  my  first  appearance  among  you. 
Mr.  Wilson  called  on  me,  with  winning  speech  and  charming 
manner,  and  suggested  it  would  be  fine  for  me  to  come  over  and 
see  you;  that  you  had  most  delightful  luncheons,  and  that  I 
would  find  many  friends  and  acquaintances.  I  promised  to 
come,  and  as  he  was  leaving  he  suggested,  in  an  oflf-hand  way, 
that  it  would  be  nice  if  I  would  say  something  to  the  boys. 
That  should  have  put  me  wise,  but,  no,  I  fell  for  it.  A  few 
days  later  he  called  me  on  the  'phone — he  did  not  dare  to  look 
me  in  the  face;  indeed,  it  seemed  a  very  long  distance  'phone — 
and  asked  me,  in  solemn  tones,  what  was  to  be  the  subject  of 
my  address.  My  Address,  mark  you!  I  assured  him  that 
there  was  to  be  no  address,  but  again  he  was  persuasive,  and 
said,  "Oh,  give  us  some  subject  that  sounds  well  and  then  talk 
about  anything  you  please."  So  I  gave  him  as  a  subject  "The 
Civic  Conscience,"  a  phrase  coined  by  Grover  Cleveland,  and 
I  appeal  to  you  whether  there  isn't  some  class  to  it. 

While  I  have  never  before  been  among  you,  I  have  good 
right  to  belong  to  your  Society.  I  am  eligible  by  birth;  I  am 
eligible  by  residence;  I  am  at  least  partly  eligible  from  the 
fact  that  I  attended  an  Ohio  college.  I  was  born  in  the  beauti- 
ful village  of  Athens,  and  spent  my  boyhood  in  that  town  and 
attended  the  Ohio  University  for  one  year  before  coming  to 
Philadelphia.  In  the  winter  I  skated  on  the  old  canal  that  ran 
from  Athens  to  Columbus;  in  the  spring  I  fished  for  cat-fish 
and  sunnies  in  the  Hock-Hocking,  and  in  the  fall  my  fingers 
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were  always  stained  with  walnut  juice,  my  stomach  stuffed 
with  pawpaws,  and  my  mouth  puckered  with  the  succulent 
persimmon.  It  would  be  lovely  if  we  could  have  a  little  talk 
about  old  times,  but,  alas!  there  looms  before  my  mind  that 
horrible  subject,  "The  Civic  Conscience."  I  confess  I  feel  as 
the  farmer  did  when  he  first  saw  the  hippopotamus — "There 
ain't  no  such  animal";  and  when  I  try  to  locate  it,  I  recall  the 
answer  of  the  school-boy  to  the  question,  "Where  are  the  Falk- 
land Islands?"  "They  are  where  the  dodo  is  extinct."  Only 
I  fear  the  dodo  bird  is  not  extinct  in  the  civic  conscience. 

Now,  we  have  been  going  through  a  great  upheaval  in 
this  country  for  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen  years — ^we  might 
call  it  a  revival.  There  has  been  great  hue  and  cry  against 
corrupt  practices  in  business,  and  in  so  far  as  legislation  can  do 
it,  we  have  been  legislated  good.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
have  fallen  for  Bryan's  oratory,  or  hit  the  Roosevelt  trail,  and 
at  the  inception  of  the  "Progressive"  movement  I  stood  aghast 
at  some  of  the  political  propositions  seriously  put  forward. 
While  there  has  been  some  that  was  bad  and  more  that  was 
foolish,  I  confess  that  much  that  is  good  has  come  out  of  these 
propaganda,  and  I  believe  today  the  big  business  interests  of 
the  country  are,  on  the  whole,  honest.  In  fact,  I  think  the 
most  law-abiding  citizens  of  this  Republic  today  are  the  big 
corporations — the  railroads  and  big  business  concerns.  They 
certainly  are  trying  to  keep  the  law.  Their  trouble  is  to  know 
what  is  required  of  them.  They  are  regulated  first  at  Washing- 
ton and  told  to  do  one  thing,  and  then  by  the  various  States 
and  told  to  do  another,  and  they  are  in  a  position  where  they 
will  be  damned  if  they  do,  and  damned  if  they  don't.  Take 
the  question  of  allowances  to  industrial  railroads.  Washington 
says,  "Do  not  make  the  allowance."  The  State  Commissions 
say,  "You  must  make  it."  Take  the  question  of  increasing 
revenues  by  increasing  passenger  rates.  Washington  says, 
"Do  it."     The  States  say,  "No,  you  don't." 

But  it  is  the  conscience  we  are  talking  about,  not  the  result, 
and  the  conscience  of  the  corporations  is  right.  How  about 
the  Government's? 

First,  perhaps  we  should  ask,  what  is  government?  The 
potentates  of  Europe  will  tell  you  that  they  rule  by  divine  right. 
Here,  we  say,  government  derives  its  just  power  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed,  but  in  the  same  breath  we  say,  vox  popidi, 
vox  Dei,  so  it  comes  to  the  same  thing — "The  powers  that  be 
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are  ordained  of  God."  And  is  there  one  rule  of  right  and  wrong 
for  the  Government  and  one  for  the  Governed?  Is  the  Gov- 
ernment which  makes  the  law  above  the  law,  and  can  it  break 
it  with  impunity?  Not  so  the  Ruler  of  all,  for  He  appeals  to 
His  people,  **Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?" 
If  our  Governments  seem  to  have  a  different  rule,  it  is  due  to 
the  supineness  of  the  civic  conscience.  Take  a  few  examples: 
A  dozen  years  ago  the  United  States,  a  great  and  powerful 
nation,  wanted  a  strip  of  land  that  did  not  belong  to  it  in  order 
to  dig  a  ditch.  The  weak  nation  which  owned  that  land  put 
a  price  on  it  that  we  thought  too  high,  so  we  took  it  without 
paying  the  owner  anything.  Did  we  take  it  openly?  Oh,  no, 
we  were  not  brave  enough  for  that.  We  took  it  by  a  subter- 
fuge, but  we  took  it,  just  the  same.  We  took  it  exactly  as 
Ahab  took  Naboth's  vineyard  and  David  took  Uriah's  wife; 
and  was  there  any  cry  of  shame  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States?  Quite  the  contrary.  Those  who  held  themselves 
better  than  their  neighbors  applauded  the  act. 

After  we  had  dug  this  ditch,  there  was  the  question  of 
tolls.  We  had  made  a  treaty  years  ago  with  England,  a  foolish 
treaty,  to  be  sure,  but  nevertheless  a  bargain.  All  ships  were 
to  be  treated  alike  with  regard  to  tolls,  but  this  did  not  suit 
those  in  charge  of  legislation,  who  wanted  the  building  of  the 
Canal  to  hurt  transcontinental  railroads  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent,  so  they  deliberately  broke  that  treaty.  Now,  it  is  to 
the  credit  of  this  country,  and  of  the  present  administration, 
that  a  serious  effort  has  been  made  to  right  those  two  wrongs, 
which,  in  one  case,  has  been  successful.  Yet  this  has  been 
done  not  in  response  to  a  popular  outcry,  due  to  the  working 
of  a  civic  conscience,  but  rather  as  a  matter  of  political  ex- 
pediency; and  it  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
public  that  more  popular  criticism  has  attended  the  attempt 
to  right  these  wrongs  than  was  called  forth  by  the  wrongs  them- 
selves. 

I  am  not  going  into  the  question  of  who  is  responsible  for 
the  European  war,  whether  England  was  about  to  spring  at 
Germany's  throat,  or  whether  Germany  was  the  unprovoked 
aggressor,  in  order  to  satisfy  her  terrible  envy  and  hatred  of 
England.  We  take  sides  on  that  question.  There  are,  per- 
haps, two  sides  to  it,  although  the  chances  are  we  line  up 
according  to  our  prejudices  rather  than  according  to  our  judg- 
ment.    But  there  is  one  thing  about  this  war  that  admits  of 
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no  defense: — when  a  great  and  Christian  and  cultured  nation 
opened  the  war  by  a  deliberate  breach  of  a  solemn  promise 
and  agreement,  which  she  had  twice  made,  to  respect  the 
neutrality  of  a  friendly,  though  weaker,  neighbor,  and  met 
the  universal  remonstrance  to  her  act  by  the  sneering  remark 
that  a  treaty  is  but  a  scrap  of  paper,  she  proved  that  "Culture" 
with  a  "K"  did  not  include  a  civic  conscience — attuned  to  the 
great  moral  principles — and  made  a  record  of  governmental 
bad  faith  that  it  will  take  her  centuries  to  live  down. 

It  will  probably  do  us  more  good,  however,  to  speak  of 
our  own  sins.  The  rule  laid  down  for  business  in  this  country 
is  that  there  must  be  competition.  You  must  compete.  Of 
course,  if  you  compete  successfully  and  drive  the  other  man  out 
of  business,  you  go  to  jail.  Still,  you  must  compete.  The 
Government  has  recently  undertaken  a  business  venture. 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Parcel  Post?  Well,  that  is  simply 
the  Government  going  into  the  express  business.  It  started 
a  competition  with  the  express  companies.  Has  it  competed 
successfully?  Two  of  them  have  gone  out  of  business,  and  all 
the  rest  have  passed  their  dividends.  Has  the  Government 
competed  fairly?  It  has  not.  You  know  how  the  pay  of  the 
railroads  for  carrying  the  mails  is  ascertained  Once  in  four 
years  the  mail  is  weighed  over  a  certain  period  and  that  fixes 
the  pay  for  the  next  four  years.  There  are  railroads  in  this 
country  whose  pay  for  carrying  mail  matter  was  thus  fixed 
three  and  four  years  ago  on  the  basis  of  the  weight  of  legitimate 
mail  matter,  which  for  two  years  have  been  carrying  tons  and 
tons  of  express  matter  under  the  name  of  Parcel  Post,  without 
one  dollar  of  additional  compensation.  It  is  only  privately 
owned  railroads  the  Government  treats  this  way.  It  owns  a 
railroad  of  its  own — The  Panama  Railroad.  That  railroad 
gets  fair  treatment.  That  patriot,  Mr.  Louis  Brandeis,  whose 
efforts  in  steering  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
devious  ways  have  done  much  to  fasten  business  depression 
on  this  country,  recently  pointed  with  pride  to  the  Government 
management  of  the  Panama  Railroad  as  showing  what  Gov- 
ernment ownership  might  do.  Well,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  pays  the  Panama  Railroad  for  carrying  govern- 
ment mails  just  twenty-seven  times  as  much  as  the  average  pay 
for  privately  owned  railroads  in  the  United  States.  Perhaps 
if  privately  owned  railroads  got  the  same  treatment  from  the 
Government,  they  might  make  a  better  showing. 
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Let  me  give  you  one  little  example:  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  it  was  necessary  to  transfer  a  large  amount  of  gold 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  200  tons  of  it,  worth  $99,000,- 
000.  The  express  charges  for  that  service  would  have  been 
$64,500,  of  which  the  railroad  which  carried  the  bullion  would 
have  received  one-half.  Had  the  Government  carried  it  over 
the  Panama  Railroad  as  mail  matter,  it  would  have  paid  the 
Panama  Railroad  $600,000  for  that  service.  It  sent  that  gold 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  by  Parcel  Post,  which  means 
that  it  did  not  pay  one  dollar  to  the  railroad  for  carrying  it. 

Now,  I  say  to  you,  in  all  seriousness,  that  if  any  agency 
other  than  the  United  States  had  entered  into  competition 
with  the  express  companies  and  had  competed  with  them  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  United  States  has  competed,  that 
agency  would  have  been  prosecuted  under  the  Sherman  Act; 
and  I  say  to  you  further,  that  if  the  railroads  of  this  country 
had  carried  merchandise  for  any  private  corporation  on  the 
same  terms  that  they  have  carried  for  the  United  States  parcel 
post  matter,  the  president  of  every  railroad  company  in  the 
country  would  be  in  jail  for  illegal  discrimination. 

Take  another  case:  There  was  recently  built — probably 
for  blackmailing  purposes — in  the  State  of  California  a  railroad 
called  the  Western  Pacific.  It  has  never  paid  operating  ex- 
penses. It  never  can  be  made  to  pay.  It  is  about  to  be  sold 
out.  The  State  of  California  is  seriously  considering  the  pur- 
chase of  that  railroad.  For  what  purpose?  In  order  to  run 
it  as  a  State  institution  at  a  loss,  thus  compelling  the  other 
carriers  to  meet  ruinous  rates.  And  how  will  that  loss  be  made 
up?  By  taxation.  And  who  will  pay  the  taxes?  The  rail- 
roads which  have  been  ruined  by  the  unfair  competition. 
Gentlemen,  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  railroads  or  the  express 
companies,  but  when  I  see  a  Government  which  insists  upon 
honesty  and  fair  dealing  on  the  part  of  its  subjects,  dealing 
itself  so  dishonestly  and  so  unfairly,  I  wonder  whether  there 
is  any  civic  conscience,  and  whether  the  people  of  this  country 
know  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  when  they  see  it. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  talk  a  little  shop?  I  do  represent 
the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company  (I  see  the  reporters 
sitting  up  and  taking  notice).  Well,  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
made  a  contract  with  that  Company  in  1907.  Up  to  that  time 
there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  corporation  baiting.  The  Com- 
pany was  accused  of  having  acquired  many  of  its  franchises 
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dishonestly  or  without  adequate  return  to  the  public.  A 
number  of  prominent  citizens  who  had  no  interest  in  the 
Transit  Company,  but  who  felt  that  more  could  be  done  for 
the  City  by  building  up  than  by  tearing  down,  suggested  a 
contract,  the  basis  of  which  was  that  bygones  should  be  by- 
gones. The  Company  was  to  give  up  these  perpetual  fran- 
chises and  accept  a  fifty-year  term.  The  stockholders  were  to 
pay  in  the  balance  of  the  $30,000,000  on  their  subscriptions, 
and  all  financing  in  the  future  was  to  receive  the  approval  of 
Councils.  During  this  fifty-year  period,  in  order  that  the 
stockholders  should  have  a  chance  to  work  out  their  salvation, 
they  were  guaranteed  the  right  to  continue  to  charge  the  fares 
then  in  force,  namely,  five  cents  for  a  single  ride  and  eight 
cents  for  two  rides,  except  at  a  certain  limited  number  of 
points  where  free  transfers  had  been  put  in  eflFect  in  order  to 
care  for  direct  lines  of  travel  more  cheaply  than  by  through 
routing  of  cars.  I  say  to  you,  it  was  a  fair  contract — fairly 
entered  into.  It  was  not  put  over  by  the  Company;  it  was 
not  a  job  of  the  politicians.  It  was  suggested  and  fathered  by 
the  most  prominent  people  of  the  City  and  received  practically 
unanimous  support.  The  Transit  Company  has  faithfully 
kept  its  side  of  that  contract.  It  was  a  big  proposition  that 
it  undertook,  and  three  years  later,  the  management  then  in 
charge  not  having  been  successful  in  working  out  the  problem, 
there  was  an  appeal  to  a  prominent  citizen  of  this  community 
to  undertake  the  rehabilitation  of  this  property  in  order  that 
the  City  might  have  better  service  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
stockholders  might  have  a  chance  of  getting  some  return  on 
their  $30,000,000.  A  communication  was  sent  to  Councils  in 
which  it  was  set  forth  that  this  gentleman  would  undertake 
this  proposition  provided  a  line  of  credit  could  be  established, 
and  in  that  communication  distinct  reference  is  made  to  the 
rates  of  fare  and  to  the  number  of  free  transfer  points.  Councils 
welcomed  that  offer  and  passed  the  proposed  legislation.  Three 
years  more  have  gone  by  and  there  is  a  demand  for  further 
transit  facilities  of  a  magnitude  which  cannot  be  financed  by 
private  capital;  so  the  City  is  undertaking  to  build  certain 
subway  and  elevated  lines,  and  it  recognizes  that  to  make  this 
great  expenditure  of  benefit  to  the  citizens  generally,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  municipal  lines  shall  be  operated  iu  con- 
junction with  the  present  lines  of  the  Transit  Company  with 
universal  free  transfers.     That  extra  three  cents  now  collected 
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for  the  exchange  ticket  is  worth  $850,000  a  year  to  the  Transit 
Company  and  is  the  margin  between  solvency  and  bankruptcy. 
Well,  what  is  the  proposition  advanced  by  the  representatives 
of  the  City?  If  the  Company  will  give  up  its  exchange  ticket 
it  shall  receive  in  return  what  it  is  worth?  Not  at  all.  A 
number  of  prominent  lawyers  are  found  who  volunteer  opinions 
that  under  The  Public  Service  Company  Law,  The  Public 
Service  Commission  has  the  power  to  abolish  and  wipe  out  the 
exchange  ticket  without  compensation;  that  while  the  City 
cannot  break  its  contract.  The  Public  Service  Commbsion  can 
break  it  for  the  City  and  thus  pull  the  City's  chestnuts  out  of 
the  fire.  In  other  words,  the  new  contract  between  the  City 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  Transit  Company  will  be  founded  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  old  contract.  And  has  any  voice  been  raised 
in  protest?  Not  one  The  whole  discussion  has  been  whether 
it  is  possible  to  put  over  this  iniquitous  thing.  No  paper,  no 
public  speaker,  has  raised  the  point  that  it  is  not  right  for  the 
City  to  break  this  contract,  even  if  it  can.  Well,  the  question 
of  whether  the  contract  can  be  broken  will  be  discussed  before 
the  proper  tribunal  at  the  proper  time.  But  at  this  time  per- 
mit me  to  say  that  I  have  heard  somewhere  something  like  this: 
The  Lord  honoreth  the  man  who  ''sweareth  to  his  own  hurt  and 
changeth  not." 

Let  me  digress,  for  I  do  want  to  say  something  more  about 
this  Transit  situation.  Sometimes,  when  a  sense  of  right  will 
not  save  a  people,  a  sense  of  humor  will.  I  have  often  thought 
that  if,  when  the  Pied  Piper  was  piping  the  children  of  Hamelin 
across  the  valley  and  into  the  hill  opposite  the  town,  some 
child  had  laughed,  that  peal  of  childish  laughter  would  have 
broken  the  spell  and  the  children  would  have  been  saved.  Now, 
Councils  recently  asked  the  Director  of  City  Transit  a  few 
questions.  Of  course.  Councils  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
government  of  this  City  and  have  no  right  to  ask  questions! 
But  they  did  ask  two  questions:  First,  how  much  City  money 
do  you  intend  to  spend;  and  secondly,  what  return  can  prob- 
ably be  looked  for  from  that  expenditure?  The  Director  made 
a  formal  reply.  He  sent  them  a  book,  and  I  say  to  you,  that 
that — so-called — financial  statement,  should  be  published  on 
the  middle  page  of  "life,"  for  without  any  cartoon  or  comment 
it  is  the  most  ridiculous  thing  that  has  even  been  put  forth  with 
a  straight  face.  He  first  tells  what  lines  should  be  built  and 
what  is  their  probable  cost.     I  have  added  those  figures  and 
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they  come  to  $63,102,000.  Think  of  the  accuracy  of  that  two 
thousand  dollars  in  an  estimate  running  into  the  sixty  millions! 
Now,  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  account.  The  Director 
seriously  presented  columns  of  figures  to  show  what  the  re- 
sults of  this  operation  would  be  during  the  sixteen-year  period 
ending  with  1930 — (when  probably  we  will  all  be  using  flying 
machines).  His  first  statement  is  that  the  operation  of  this 
property  during  that  period  will  result  in  a  deficit  of  $13,203,100. 
He  has  now  answered  the  questions  asked  and  should  have 
stopped.  Oh,  no.  Now,  listen  to  these — not  generalities^  but 
columns  of  figures  carried  out  to  the  decimal  point. 

1.  Proceeds  of  one  mill  personal  property  taxy  $3,640,000. 
Well,  the  people  pay  that,  do  they  not?  They  pay  it  to  the 
State  and  the  State  gives  it  to  the  City. 

2.  $1.00  tax  on  probable  abnormal  increase  in  taxable 
values  due  to  rapid  transit  development^  $29,550,000.  This  also 
comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  and  if  the  proceeds  of 
a  one  per  cent  tax  upon  this  abnormal  increase  amounts  to 
twenty-nine  million  dollars,  I  wonder  what  the  real  increase 
will  be,  and  who  will  get  it. 

3.  Value  of  time  saving  by  citizens  at  15  cents  per  hour^ 
$30,137,000.  Why  15  cents  an  hour?  We  pay  our  motormen 
30  cents.  Skilled  labor  gets  60  cents,  and  Dwight  Lowrey  and 
I  charge  75  cents  an  hour  for  our  services.  Why  did  not  the 
Transit  Director  use  60  cents  an  hour,  the  living  Union  wage, 
and  he  could  have  shown  a  return  of  $120,000,000  on  his  invest- 
ment in  this  column  instead  of  a  paltry  $30,000,000? 

These  columns  are  ridiculous,  but  the  next  one  is  not  a 
comedy.     It  is  a  tragedy. 

4.  Saving  from  elimination  of  three-cent  exchange  tickets^ 
$11,834,200.  In  other  words,  calling  that  a  profit  which  has 
been  filched  from  the  Transit  Company  through  breach  of  the 
City's  present  contract. 

After  adjusting  these  credits  and  debits,  and  some  minor 
ones  to  which  I  have  not  referred,  the  Director  shows  in  the 
sixteen  years  an  aggregate  profit — so-called — of  $65,000,000  on 
an  expenditure  of  $63,000,000,  and  when  you  can  get  your 
money  back  in  sixteen  years  you  have  made  six  per  cent  upon 
your  investment.  And  so  the  great  expenditure  is  justified! 
And  no  one  has  laughed,  and  no  one  has  cried  shame! 

After  all,  in  the  great  scheme  of  things  these  matters  are 
relatively  unimportant.     A  little  strip  of  land  in  Panama,  the 
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ravishment  of  a  small  nation  like  Belgium,  the  passing  of  the 
express  business,  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Transit  Company — 
what  do  they  matter?  The  great  thing  is  that  the  Govern- 
ments to  which  we  look  for  guidance  and  to  which  we  should 
look  for  example  are  teaching  their  citizens  that  if  you  are  only 
powerful  enough  you  have  a  right  to  be  dishonest — a  fine 
precedent  for  big  business. 

What,  then,  is  the  matter?  Expediency  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  right.  The  civic  conscience  is  dormant.  We  need 
leaders  to  stir  it  up — not  demagogues  appealing  to  our  passions; 
men  with  an  eye  fixed  on  the  pole-star  of  fair  dealing,  rather 
than  with  an  ear  to  the  ground  listening  for  the  trampling  of 
the  hosts;  men  who  would  rather  be  right  than  be  President. 
The  people  must  be  led,  not  followed.  They  need  a  shepherd. 
Popularity  is  not  the  test  of  the  true  leader,  rather  the  con- 
trary.    Francis  Thompson,  that  great  poet,  has  sung: 

He  lives  detached  days. 
He  serveth  not  for  praise. 
For  gold 
He  is  not  sold. 

Note,  he  condemns  equally  the  man  who  is  sold  for  gold  and  the 
man  who  serves  for  praise.  We  hail  the  one  as  a  hero.  We 
condemn  the  other  as  a  criminal.  The  man  who  serves  for 
praise  is  the  more  dangerous  man  of  the  two.  The  same  poet, 
referring  to  a  great  leader  of  men,  uses  the  expression,  "The 
multitudes  he  ruled  and  scorned."  The  great  leaders  in  all 
generations  have  been  crucified — not  crowned. 

This  is  perhaps  no  place  to  talk  politics.  But  though  not 
a  Democrat,  I  want  to  give  Mr.  Wilson  his  due.  He  has  done 
well.  He  has  done  very  well.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  some 
one  stand  for  restitution  to  Colombia  and  a  recognition  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  But  prosperity  is  not  here.  The 
great  majority  of  people  feel  we  need  a  change.  It  may  be  that 
we  should  go  back  to  the  old-fashioned  Democracy  of  the 
Grover  Cleveland  type,  or  perhaps  it  is  true  that  under  Demo- 
cratic rule  we  merely  take  stock  and  clean  house,  and  must  go 
forward  under  the  Republican  banner.  The  last  time  this 
country  wandered  for  years  in  the  wilderness  of  financial  de- 
pression, from  189S  to  1896,  we  found  our  Moses  in  the  State  of 
Ohio — WiUiam  McKinley;  and  as  we  look  around  for  another 
leader^  where  better  can  we  go?     Theodore  E.  Burton  has  just 
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doffed  the  Senatorial  Toga.  He  has  kept  the  faith.  He  has 
served  his  country  conscientiously,  holding  an  even  course 
between  extreme  radicalism  and  extreme  conservatism,  and 
would,  or  should,  be  acceptable  to  both  wings  of  the  party. 
There  is  Myron  T.  Herrick,  who  has  proved  himself  a  great 
executive  when  all  his  countrymen  lost  their  heads,  and  who 
has  returned  from  a  most  difficult  mission,  with  the  deserved 
plaudits  of  the  whole  country;  or  for  good  old-fashioned 
democracy,  Ohio  offers  Judson  Harmon.  And  then,  wouldn't 
it  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  some  of  us  to  have  another  chance 
to  vote  for  William  Howard  Taft?  All  our  newspaper  friends 
who  write  the  sporting  columns,  and  who  are  looking  for  the 
"white  hope,"  would  doubtless  flash  in  big  headlines,  "Taft 
has  come  back."  Not  at  all.  Taft  would  stand  where  he  has 
always  stood — for  the  right,  whether  popular  or  not.  It  would 
not  be  Taft  who  would  have  changed,  it  would  be  the  people 
who  would  have  come  back,  who  would  have  returned  from 
following  after  strange  gods. 
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AUTOMATIC  BLOCK  SIGNALS  ON  THE 
PUGET    SOUND    ELECTRIC    RAILWAY 

BY  K.  C.  SCHLUSS* 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  system  of  single 
track  and  double  track  alternating  current  signals  which  was 
completed  by  the  Puget  Sound  Electric  Railway  between  Bay 
Street  in  Tacoma  and  South  Side  near  Seattle,  in  the  fall  of 
1914.  The  Puget  Sound  Electric  Railway  operates  a  freight 
and  passenger  service  between  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  with 
branches  to  Puyallup  and  Renton.  The  right  of  way  follows 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Puyallup  and  White  Rivers.  Both 
express  and  local  trains  are  run  between  these  two  cities,  and 
in  addition  to  the  regular  passenger  trains,  express  milk  trains 
and  a  number  of  freight  trains  are  run  daily.  Besides  dairy 
and  farm  products,  considerable  coal  is  hauled  from  the  mines 
at  Renton.  To  the  southeast,  east  and  northeast  of  Tacoma 
are  the  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys  of  the  White  and  Puyallup 
Rivers,  comprising  one  of  the  greatest  berry  growing  and  dairy 
districts  in  the  United  States.  At  Puyallup  is  located  the 
main  cannery  of  the  Puyallup  Valley  which,  in  1913,  tinned 
5,947,000  pounds  of  fruit,  vegetables  and  berries.  The  output 
for  1913  amounted  to  3^  cars  of  canned  fruit  and  vegetables 
and  352  cars  of  fresh  goods.  At  Kent,  a  city  of  2000  population, 
is  located  the  Carnation  Milk  plant  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Con- 
densed Milk  Company,  which  cans  daily  about  200,000  pounds 
of  fresh  milk.  At  Auburn  the  Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Com- 
pany has  its  plant.  Here  also  are  located  the  division  yards 
and  shops  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway.  At  Renton  are 
located  the  Renton  Coal  Mines,  and  also  one  of  the  largest 
brick  plants  in  the  world,  which  in  1913  produced  42,000,000 
paving  brick  and  1,000,000  face  and  fancy  brick. 

The  length  of  signalled  territory  is  27f^  miles,  of  which 
20  miles  is  single  track  and  7^  miles  double  track.  Figure 
"A"  shows  the  track  plan.  The  scheme  of  signalling  em- 
ployed on  single  track  is  a  modification  of  the  General  Railway 
Signal  Company's  Absolute  Permissive  Block  System.  By 
reference  to  the  control  diagram  Fig.  **B,"  it  will  be  noted  that 


*Supeiiiitendent  of  power  and  equipment,  Puget  Sound  Electiic  Rail- 
way. 
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siding  signals  governing  traflSc  in  the  same  direction  are  located 
at  the  entering  ends  of  passing  sidings  only,  and  that  the  head 
on  control  of  these  siding  signals  extends  to  the  opposing  signal 
at  the  far  end  of  the  next  passing  siding.  Uluminated  Dial, 
semaphore  type,  switch  indicators  at  siding  outlets,  in  con- 
junction with  two  position  light  type  indicators  at  the  fouling 
point  on  the  passing  track,  repeat  the  indication  of  the  siding 
signal  in  the  rear  governing  the  direction  of  traffic  trailing  the 
outlet  and  are  used  instead  of  a  starting  signal  at  this  point. 
All  siding  and  intermediate  signals  are  normal  clear  except  the 
last  outbound  signal,  which  is  at  caution.  The  staggered 
arrangement  of  locating  opposing  siding  and  intermediate  sig- 
nals is  to  afford  proper  braking  distance  in  case  of  adopting 
automatic  stops.  This  distance  varies  from  1100  to  2000  feet, 
depending  upon  operating  and  physical  conditions.  The  dis- 
tance between  sidings  and  the  headway  maintained,  necessitated 
the  use  of  only  one  intermediate  signal  in  each  direction — ^the 
length  of  this  block  for  following  moves  averaging  4500  feet. 

Again  referring  to  Fig.  B,  it  will  be  noted  that  single  rail 
end  fed  track  circuits  are  employed  between  opposing  siding 
signals  and  that  double  rail  center  fed  track  circuits  are  em- 
ployed between  sidings.  There  are  no  track  cuts  at  inter- 
mediate signals,  thus  simplifying  the  arrangement. 

There  are  eight  passing  sidings  and  the  normal  method  of 
operation  is  to  head  in  and  head  out — when  meeting  a  train. 
All  main  line  switches  are  rigid  with  the  exception  of  six,  where 
double  track  leads  into  single  track  and  vice  versa.  These  six 
are  spring  switches  and  it  is  permissible  to  trail  through  them. 

The  present  traffic  conditions  are  as  follows:  Eleven 
limited  and  ten  local  trains;  six  miscellaneous  and  ten  trippers, 
each  way  per  day. 

Power  is  delivered  to  the  signal  transmission  line  through 
automatic  oil  switches  at  Milton  and  Kent  substations  off 
the  2200  volt,  60  cycle  buses.  The  propulsion  current  is  600 
volts  D.C.  The  signal  transmission  line  is  carried  on  one  of 
the  company's  60,000  volt  power  transmission  lines,  which 
parallels  the  track  at  an  average  of  nine  feet  from  center  of  track. 
Between  sidings  and  on  double  track  there  is  a  total  of  five 
wires  carried,  two  of  which  are  for  the  2200  volt  60  cycle  trans- 
mission (Figs.  1  and  2) .  These  two  wires  are  number  10,  medium 
hard  drawn  copper,  with  D.B.W.P.  insulation.  All  secondary 
line  wires  are  number  12,  bare^-40  per  cent  Colonial  copper 
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clad,  with  the  exception  of  certain  points  where  110  volt 
energy  is  carried  over  the  line  for  the  operation  of  a  signal  from 
a  distant  transformer — where  number  10  bare,  hard  drawn 
copper,  is  employed.  The  five  wires  above  mentioned  are 
carried  on  a  single  3^  inch  x  4^  inch  x  9  feet  0  inch  eight  pin 
fir  crossarm — ^the  first  two  field  positions  carrying  the  2200 
volt  transmission  and  the  first  three  track  positions  carrying 
secondary  line  wires.  Between  opposing  siding  signals  there 
are  a  total  of  14  line  wires  and  these  are  carried  on  two,  eight 
pin,  crossarms — using  double  alley  construction  (Fig.  2). 

There  are  49  line  transformers,  primary  voltage  2200 
volts,  all  Type  **L,"  but  with  three  different  secondary  groups, 
as  follows:  25  have  secondaries  to  give  two  55  volt  windings, 
one  140  volt  motor  control  winding  with  taps  at  110,  120  and 
130  volts,  and  track  windings  of  12  volts  with  taps  at  1,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  9  and  11  volts.  Sixteen  have  the  same  as  above  but 
without  track  secondary  winding.  Eight  have  track  secondary 
winding  only.     Fig.  3  shows  typical  transformer  installation. 

There  are  five  Type  "K,"  track  transformers  with  a 
primary  voltage  of  110  volts — ^but  with  two  different  secondary 
groups,  as  follows:  Two  have  secondaries  with  two  coils  of 
six  volts  each  and  taps  at  two  volts,  and  three  have  a  single 
secondary  winding  to  give  ten  volts  with  taps,  at  1,  3,  7  and  8 
volts. 

The  2200  volt  transmission  is  equipped  with  Westinghouse 
Type  "C,"  lightning  arresters,  of  the  multi-gap  type,  with  non- 
arcing  cylinders. 

Track  Circuits 

Average       Longest       Average  Limiting  Devices  in 

Voltage    Transformer  Secondaries 
Ward  Leonard,  Type  "C" 
0.9  Ohms;    Taps  0.8  Ohms. 


Ward  Leonard.  Type  "C* 
10  Ohms;  Taps  2  Ohms. 
(Used  at  relay  short  end) 


Type 

Length 

Length 

Volt 

Single  rail 

end  fed 

1,100 

1,600 

4 

Double  rail 

center  fed 

9,000 

10,800 

11 

Double  rail 

end  fed 

5,500 

6,000 

9 

Double  rail 

offset  fed 

5,400 

5.600 

11 

The  power  bonding  consists  of  ^0,000  CM.  Twin 
Terminal  copper  cable  bonds,  driven  and  soldered  into  the  ball 
of  the  rail.     There  are  61,  size  2,  Form  **B,"  Impedance  Bonds 
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with  a  capacity  of  500  amperes  per  rail,  to  make  the  return 
circuit  unbroken  and  continuous.  Fig.  7,  shows  impedance 
bond  installation  on  trestle. 

Weber  insulated  joints  with  wood  splices  are  used  for 
track  insulation,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  thousand  feet — 
where  No.  60  A.S.C.E.  "T"  rail  is  used.  The  main  track  con- 
sists of  No.  70  A.S.C.E.  "T"  rail  and  the  ballast  b  dirt^and 
gravel — free  of  the  rail. 

Track  Relays 

There  is  a  total  of  sixty-three  track  relays,  all  of  which  are 
Model  2,  Form  **A" — eleven  being  for  single  rail  operation  with 
a  shielding  resistance  across  the  track  winding,  and  fifty-two 
being  for  double  rail  operation.  These  are  all  two-phase 
relays,  a  track  phase  receiving  its  energy  from  the  rails  and  a 
local  phase — ^locally  energized  at  the  relay  with  110  volts. 

Line  Relays 

Line  relays  are  Model  2,  Form  "B,"  two  position,  split 
phase,  instruments,  operating  on  110  volts  with  front  and  back 
contacts  and  two  independent  front  contacts.  This  type  of 
line  relay  is  used  for  all  the  single  track  home  control  and 
stick  relays.  For  double  track,  home  control,  relays  are  Model 
2,  Form  "B,"  three  position,  two  phase,  operating  on  110  volt 
local  winding  and  55  volt  line  winding  with  two  normal  and 
reverse  contacts  and  two  independent  normal  contacts.  Fig. 
4  shows  a  typical  four-way  relay  box  with  two  line  relays  on 
the  top  shelf  and  two  track  relays  on  the  botton  shelf.  This 
is  a  location  on  single  track.  Signal  No.  194,  at  Kent.  "Devoid" 
copper  wire  eyes  and  No.  14  New  Code  lamp  cord  are  used  on 
all  relay  case  wiring  with  black  fibre  tags  having  each  wire's 
nomenclature  stenciled  on  it.  These  tags  cannot  drop  oflF  in 
case  a  wire  is  disconnected,  as  the  wire  eyes  will  not  permit  it. 

Wood  relay  boxes  1,  2  and  4  way,  house  the  relay.  Type 
**K,"  track  transformers,  limiting  resbtances  and  fuses.  All 
rubber  covered  wires  are  laid  in  cedar  trunking,  previously 
painted  with  No.  2  P  &  B  paint,  and  before  the  capping  is 
nailed  down — this  same  paint  was  applied  to  the  wires  as  they 
lay  in  the  trunking — thus  making  it  possible  to  add  or  eliminate 
certain  wires  as  may  be  required  in  the  future. 

Single  braid  4/64  inch  wall  of  30  per  cent  Para  rubber  b 
the  insulation  on  all  rubber  covered  wire.     No.  14  is  used  for 
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FIG.  7-TYPICAL  IMPEDANCE  BOND  INSTALLATION  ON  TRESTLE 


"■Jaitizecl  by' 
FIG.  8-METHOD  OF  OBSERVING  TWO  POSITION  LIGHT  INDICATOR 
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everything  except  track  circuit  wires,  which  are  No.  9,  and  line 
transformer  common  and  110  volts,  which  are  No.  1£. 

All  wires  breaking  through  relays,  switch  boxes,  fuses  and 
terminals  are  tagged  in  the  progressive  method. 

All  main  line  switches  are  equipped  with  four  way  Model 
5,  Universal  Switch  Circuit  Controllers.  Between  opposing 
siding  signals,  the  home  relay  controls  and  the  "R"  wires  are 
carried  through  these  switch  boxes  and  between  sidings  the 
home  relay  controls  only. 

Signals 

There  are  55^  three  position,  upper  left  hand  quadrant. 
Model  £-a,  Signal  Mechanisms,  with  110  volts,  single  phase, 
60  cycle,  induction  motors  and  one  two  position,  light  signal 
at  Bay  Street  "Y."  Fig.  £  shows  semaphore  signal.  Fig.  5 
shows  light  signal. 

The  semaphore  signal  lighting  consists  of  two  10  watt,  £ 
c.  p.,  115  volts,  carbon  lamps  in  multiple,  and  the  light  signal 
has  two  40  watt  tungsten  lamps  in  multiple  for  each  indication. 
Each  signal  is  provided  with  a  number  plate  and  the  numbering 
scheme  starts  with  the  first  north  bound  signal  No.  ££  at  Bay 
Street — representing  miles  and  tenths  of  miles  from  the  Tacoma 
terminal.  North  bound  signals  are  even  numbered  and  south 
bound  signals  are  odd  numbered. 

Semaphore  roundels  are  corning  glass  6}4  inches  diameter, 
red  being  used  for  stop,  yellow  for  proceed  with  caution,  and 
green  for  proceed.  Semaphore  blades  are  painted  red  with 
white  stripe  in  front,  and  white  with  black  stripe  on  back. 

Switch  indicators  are  provided  at  each  passing  siding 
outlet  and  are  Model  "Z,"  Form  **B,"  semaphore  type.  A 
unique  feature  is  provided  in  connection  with  these  switch 
indicators  in  the  way  of  a  ten  watt,  two  c.  p.,  1 10  volt  candelabra 
base  lamp,  which  illuminates  the  white  dial  of  the  indicator 
when  the  indicator  is  energized,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the 
clear  position.  Fig.  6  shows  typical  installation  of  switch 
indicator  and  switch  circuit  controller. 

In  addition  to  the  switch  indicator  an  additional  two 
position  light  indicator  is  used  near  the  fouling  point,  which 
is  in  multiple  with  the  switch  indicator  and  serves  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  motorman  of  a  train  in  a  passing  track  to  check 
his  brakeman  when  receiving  from  him  a  signal  that  the  switch 
indicator  at  the  switch  stand  is  clear  and  it  is  permissible  for 
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him  to  head  out  on  the  main  track.  Fig.  6  and  Fig.  8  illus- 
trate this  indicator  and  also  the  method  of  observing  it.  In 
Fig.  8  a  train  met  can  be  seen  back  of  the  siding  signal  in  the 
rear  which  has  just  about  reached  the  90  degree  position,  and 
the  motorman  is  seen  observing  his  indicator.  The  advantage 
of  having  this  indication  observed  by  the  motorman  as  well  as 
by  a  less  experienced  brakeman  is  obvious. 

All  signal  material  used,  with  the  exception  of  the  light 
indicator  above  mentioned,  was  supplied  by  the  General  Rail- 
way Signal  Company  of  Rochester,  New  York.  The  light 
indicators  were  made  in  tlie  company's  shops. 

The  work  of  installing  the  signals  was  carried  on  by  the 
railway  company,  a  special  force  of  signal  men  and  linemen 
being  employed  for  that  purpose  in  charge  of  a  signal  engineer. 
The  concrete  signal  foundations  were  put  in  at  night,  the  work 
of  digging  holes  and  setting  forms  being  done  in  the  daytime. 
For  the  night  work,  a  special  work  train  was  used  with  motor 
operated  concrete  mixer,  mounted  on  a  flat  car,  which  allowed 
concrete  to  be  poured  from  the  mixer  directly  into  the  hole 
and  ako  allowed  concrete  material  to  be  distributed  and  handled 
in  the  one  operation. 

The  maintenance  force  consists  of  two  maintainers,  both 
having  headquarters  at  Auburn,  which  is  located  at  about  the 
center  of  the  signalled  territory.  One  maintainer  besides 
taking  care  of  the  signak  in  his  territory,  also  takes  care  of 
telephone  and  telegraph  lines,  crossing  bells,  switch  lights  and 
station  lights,  each  way  from  Auburn.  The  maintainers  shop 
is  shown  in  Fig.  9. 

A  form  is  provided  for  maintainers  reporting  signal  per- 
formance, and  a  card  is  provided  for  motormen  to  make  out  a 
telegraphic  report  of  any  delay  occasioned  by  being  held  by  a 
block  signal. 
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FIG.  9-SIGNAL  MAINTAINERS  SHOP 
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REAR  OF  SOUTHBOUND  SIGNAL  AT  NORTH  END  OF  KENT  PASSING  TRACK 
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BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 
IN  STONE  &  WEBSTER  LOCALITIES 

The  managers  of  the  companies  operated  by  Stone  ft  Webster  write 
to  Stone  ft  Webster  Management  Association  about  the  first  of  each 
month  with  reference  to  business  conditions  in  their  respective  localities 
during  the  preceding  month.  A  digest  of  these  letters  is  published  each 
month  in  the  Stone  ft  Webster  Public  Service  Journal. 

Beaumont,  Tex.»  June  15th: 

Bank  clearings  at  Beaumont  for  May,  1915,  were  $2,788,240,  against 
$8,033,837  last  year. 

Building  permits  at  Beaumont  for  May,  1915,  were  valued  at  $50,556, 
against  $73,493  last  year;  at  Port  Arthur  they  were  valued  at  $45,645, 
against  $67,969  last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  at  Beaumont  for  May,  1915,  were  $7,653,  against 
$8,518  last  year;  at  Port  Arthur  they  were  $2,162,  against  $1,986  last 
year. 

Exports  from  Port  Arthur  for  May,  1915,  were  $1,815,821,  against 
$2,358,875  last  year. 

Imports  at  Port  Arthur  for  May,  1915,  were  $18,924,  against  $154,377 
last  year. 

The  prices  which  the  lumber  manufacturers  put  into  effect  the  first 
of  this  month  are  being  maintained  in  a  way  which  is  surprising  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  in  the  northern  states. 

During  the  last  week  of  May  railroad  buying  was  more  pronounced 
than  at  any  time  during  the  past  two  and  one-half  months,  and  taken  as 
a  whole  the  market  appears  to  be  on  a  much  more  satisfactory  basis. 

Viewed  from  all  angles,  the  outlook  for  the  rice  industry  is  favorable. 
No  industry  has  been  less  injured  by  the  war  than  rice,  and  none  is  likely 
to  be  hurt  less  by  any  reaction  that  may  follow  the  war. 

During  the  past  month  there  has  been  but  little  activity  in  the 
various  Gulf  Coast  oil  fields. 

In  Beaumont  and  Port  Arthur  a  large  number  of  new  houses  were 
built  during  May. 

On  May  25  an  election  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing 
$100,000  of  bonds  for  wharf  and  dock  purposes,  $85,000  for  street  paving, 
$30,000  for  sewers,  and  $5,000  for  incinerating  plant.  All  of  these  issues 
were  authorized. 

Columbus*  Ga.»  June  17th: 

Bank  clearings  for  May,  1915,  were  $1,579,028,  against  $1,768,123 
last  year. 

During  May,  1915,  8  building  permits  were  issued,  valued  at  $18,000, 
against  9  last  year,  valued  at  $40,750. 

Post  office  receipts  for  May,  1915,  were  $5,941,  against  $6,741  last 
year. 
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The  mills  report  fairly  good  business.  They  lire  shipping  about  as 
many  goods  as  are  manufactured.  Some  of  the  hosiery  mills  are  running 
day  and  night.  The  dyestuff  situation  is  growing  more  acute.  The 
supply  in  the  United  States  is  growing  smaller,  prices  are  advancing,  and 
nothing  is  coming  in  from  Germany. 

Retail  trade  is  holding  up  very  well. 

Dallas  City,  HI.,  June  5tli: 

Bank  clearings  for  May,  1915,  were  $284,191,  against  $312,884  last 
year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  May,  1915,  were  $318,  against  $337  last  year. 

There  is  a  slight  improvement  in  business  conditions,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  month.  It  is  believed  that  the  autumn  should  bring 
relief  from  the  depressed  conditions  of  the  last  year.  The  farmers  are 
optimistic  over  the  crop  prospects  as  the  result  of  the  recent  heavy  rains. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  June  21st: 

Building  permits  for  May,  1915,  were  valued  at  $278,335,  against 
$540,000  last  year. 

Real  estate  transfers  for  May,  1915,  were  $1,235,332,  against  $3,119,- 
183  last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  May,  1915,  were  $82,885,  against  $84,899 
last  year. 

Practically  no  change  has  occurred  in  the  business  situation  in  this 
city  during  the  past  month.  There  is  some  activity  in  building  opera- 
tions, but  this  cannot  be  said  to  be  increasing  as  yet.  The  unemploy- 
ment situation,  which  assumed  rather  large  proportions,  is  now  almost 
a  negligible  factor.  An  air  of  conservatism  prevails,  somewhat  modified 
by  an  optimistic  sentiment.  There  is  one  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
namely,  the  harness  and  saddlery  manufacturing  business.  Concerns 
in  this  line  have  received  war  orders  and  are  operating  at  maximum 
capacity. 

Improvement  in  business  is  held  to  be  largely  a  matter  of  this  year's 
crops,  and  of  the  price  obtained  by  the  farmers.  Present  indications 
point  to  a  banner  small  grain  crop.  The  greatest  wheat  and  corn  acreage 
in  the  history  of  Texas  has  been  planted  and  the  condition  at  this  time  is 
excellent.  The  cotton  acreage  is  considerably  smaller  than  in  1914. 
However,  the  condition  of  the  plant  is  good,  and  if  a  fair  price  is  realized 
the  farmers  will  get  back  on  their  feet  once  more,  which  will  mean  a 
return  of  prosperity  to  the  distributing  centers. 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  June  llth: 

Bank  clearings  for  May,  1915,  were  $9,625,946,  against  $7,987,455 
last  year. 

Building  permits  for  May,  1915,  numbered  174,  valued  at  $446,407, 
against  93  last  year,  valued  at  $123,245. 

Post  office  receipts  for  May,  1915,  were  $16,802,  against  $14,486  last 
year. 

Exports  for  May,  1915,  were  $794,030,  against  $278,276  last  year. 
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Imports  for  May,  1915,  were  $1,022,879,  against  $1,086,865  last 
year. 

The  bank  clearing  report  for  May,  1915,  is  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  El  Paso,  being  $400,000  in  excess  of  any  previous  month.  There  seems 
to  be  no  other  explanation  for  this  than  the  general  advance  in  local  con- 
ditions. 

Building  permits  were  unusually  large  during  the  month,  and  from 
present  indications  the  future  movement  is  likely  to  be  in  similar  propor- 
tions. 

On  account  of  the  exceedingly  high  price  of  copper  and  of  the  raising 
of  the  cattle  embargo,  the  business  outlook  seems  very  good.  A  large 
movement  of  Mexican  cattle  has  already  begun  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  importations  in  June  will  be  record  breaking.  We  are  also  in  receipt 
of  reports  of  flourishing  conditions  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  mining 
districts. 

Except  for  considerable  wind  during  the  early  part  of  the  month, 
weather  conditions  have  been  very  good. 

Everett,  Wash.,  June  7th: 

During  May,  1915,  42  building  permits  were  issued,  valued  at 
$28,687,  against  51  last  year,  valued  at  $45,548. 

Post  office  receipts  for  May,  1915,  were  $5,605,  against  $4,981  last 
year. 

It  is  believed  in  some  quarters  that  business  conditions  are  improving. 
An  occurrence  which  may  help  materially  is  the  starting  up  of  the  new 
Weyerhaeuser  mill,  which  has  recently  been  completed.  This  mill  gives 
employment  to  over  200  men.  All  of  the  mills  seem  to  be  running,  but 
prices  are  not  yet  satisfactory. 

Fall  Blver,  June  7th: 

Bank  clearings  for  May,  1915,  were  $5,127,886,  against  $5,704,815 
last  year. 

During  May,  1915,  91  building  permits  were  issued,  against  69  last 
year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  May,  1915,  were  $12,494,  against  $11,685  last 
year. 

For  several  weeks  past  the  sales  of  cotton  cloth  have  been  rather 
slow  and  prices  have  sagged  somewhat,  but  there  still  seems  to  be  an 
optimistic  feeling.  The  strike  at  the  Iron  Works  Mills  lasted  rather  less 
than  two  weeks. 

Fort  Madison,  la.,  June  5th: 

Bank  clearings  for  May,  1915,  were  $895,468,  against  $749,220  last 
year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  May,  1915,  were  $1,869,  against  $1,775  last 
year. 

Retail  merchants  state  that  the  volume  of  business  during  May  did 
not  equal  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  outlook,  however,  is  recorded 
as  encouraging.     It  is  believed  that  the  good  crop  should  result  in  a  brisk 
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increase  in  business  later  on.  The  rains  during  May  dispelled  the  fears 
concerning  the  crop  and  created  the  expectation  of  one  of  the  best  crops 
for  many  years. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Jnne  4th: 

Bank  clearings  for  May,  1915,  were  $33,960,882,  against  $30,620,987. 
last  year. 

During  May,  1915,  40  building  permits  were  issued,  valued  at  $57,005, 
against  55  last  year,  valued  at  $58,920. 

Real  estate  transfers  for  May,  1915,  were  $1,170,906,  against  $1,531,7 
522  last  year. 

Nothing  of  special  importance  has  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
general  business  situation  during  the  past  month.  General  conditions, 
however,  are  believed  to  have  improved  somewhat  during  May,  and 
further  improvement  is  looked  for. 

The  volume  of  business  at  the  Stockyards  during  May  showed  con- 
siderable improvement  over  April  and  compared  favorably  with  May, 
1914.  On  June  1,  1915,  the  live  stock  quarantine  which  had  been  in 
effect  for  several  months  was  lifted,  which  will  mean,  it  is  believed,  con- 
siderable increased  activity  in  this  industry  during  the  month  of  June. 

On  June  2  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  started  an  active  campaign 
for  the  raising  of  funds  to  carry  on  its  work  during  the  next  two  years. 
The  budget  calls  for  $75,000  a  year  during  that  period,  and  the  fact  that 
$40,000  was  the  amount  placed  the  first  day  indicates  a  considerable 
feeling  of  confidence  among  business  men. 

The  large  department  store  formerly  occupied  by  the  Burton  Dry 
Goods  Company,  which  has  been  closed  for  some  months,  was  reopened 
June  1  by  the  Burton-Peel  Dry  Goods  Company.  Over  200  former 
employees  of  this  store  returned  to  work.  The  general  labor  situation  is 
somewhat  improved,  unemployment  being  less  than  for  several  months. 
The  great  demand  for  farm  laborers  at  this  season  is  partly  responsible 
for  this  improvement.  Recent  heavy  rains  and  hail  have  damaged  the 
grain  crop  in  nearby  localities  to  some  extent.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
greatly  increased  acreage,  it  is  probable  that  the  total  crop  in  Tarrant 
County  will  be  considerably  the  largest  ever  produced.  The  harvesting 
of  this  crop  in  June  should  put  a  good  deal  of  money  in  circidation,  to  say 
nothing  of  greatly  improving  conditions  among  the  farmers. 

From  Cleburne  are  reports  of  a  noticeable  improvement  in  business 
conditions  during  the  past  month.  More  building  is  being  done  or  pro- 
posed than  for  a  long  time  past.  Recent  contracts  cover  two  buildings 
for  business  purposes,  three  ward  school  buildings  costing  $120,000,  and 
a  sewage  plant  costing  $180,000.  The  demand  for  labor  on  construction 
work,  together  with  the  large  demand  for  farm  work  at  this  time,  makes 
the  local  labor  situation  the  best  witnessed  for  a  long  time.  Crop  con- 
ditions continue  excellent. 

GalTeston,  Tex.,  June  4th: 

Bank  clearings  for  May,  1915,  were  $18,847,832,  against  $13,482,000 
last  year. 
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During  May,  1915,  8S1  building  permits  were  issued,  valued  at 
$119,970,  against  107  last  year,  valued  at  $77,084. 

Post  office  receipts  for  May,  1915,  were  $13,443,  against  $16,498 
last  year. 

The  general  outlook  for  the  immediate  future  remains  good.  Foreign 
exports  for  the  month  of  May,  1915,  exceeded  all  previous  records  for 
May,  reaching  a  total  valuation  of  over  $16,550,000.  This  included 
228,088  bales  of  cotton  valued  at  $11,461,800  and  2,260,800  barrels  of 
wheat.  This  practically  closes  the  shipping  for  the  season,  which,  in 
view  of  foreign  conditions,  has  been  a  very  exceptional  one.  Incidently, 
the  cotton  receipts  at  Galveston  for  the  season  were  only  100,000  bales 
short  of  the  4,000,000  bale  mark. 

The  greatest  problem  that  the  shipping  business  has  to  face  is  lack 
of  tonnage.  The  number  of  British  and  French  vessels  taken  from  their 
regular  trade  for  transport  and  other  military  service  is  constantly  in- 
creasing, which  means  that  the  number  of  available  cargo  ships  is  being 
greatly  lessened.  It  is  expected  that  Italy  will  requisition  many  of  her 
merchant  ships  for  war  purposes,  still  further  decreasing  the  supply  of 
tonnage.  It  is  feared  that  this  condition  will  continue  throughout  the 
war  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  as  it  will  take  all  the  ships  now  in  the 
service  of  the  various  fighting  nations  many  months  to  repatriate  the 
troups  which  have  been  taken  to  other  lands  and  to  return  the  equipment 
which  has  been  transported  in  such  tremendous  quantities. 

A  great  deal  of  building  is  going  on  in  Galveston  in  both  business  and 
residential  sections.  One  of  the  largest  pieces  of  construction  contracted 
for  during  last  month  was  a  large  warehouse  to  be  built  for  the  Galveston 
Wharf  Company,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the  Boston  office  notes  of 
last  month,  this  contract  being  made  with  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation. 

Weather  conditions  during  May  were  very  favorable  to  the  crops. 
The  Texas  crop  will  equal  that  of  last  year,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
Oklahoma  crop  will  be  60,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  or  more  than  15,000,- 
000  bushels  over  the  large  crop  of  last  year.  This  is  very  encouraging 
news,  as  Galveston  is  the  favorite  export  point  for  Oklahoma  shippers. 

HaverhUl,  Mass.,  June  16th: 

Haverhill  savings  banks  report  the  number  of  depositors  on  May  30, 
1915,  as  33,278,  against  33,547  a  year  previous,  and  total  deposits  as  $12,- 
484,746,  against  $12,239,774  last  year,  an  increase  of  2  per  cent  in  deposits. 

During  May,  1915,  28  building  permits  were  issued,  valued  at  $82,300, 
against  36  last  year  valued  at  $137,000. 

Post  office  receipts  for  May,  1915,  were  $10,685,  against  $10,107  last 
year. 

During  May  there  were  no  changes  of  consequence  in  the  shoe  busi- 
ness. 

Houghton,  Mich.,  June  8th: 

Post  office  receipts  at  Houghton  for  May,  1915,  were  $2,437,  against 
$2,627  last  year. 

There  has  been  no  great  amount  of  building  started  during  the 
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month,  although  there  it  a  little  more  activity  than  has  been  the  case 
for  the  past  year.  It  was  announced  that  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Idining 
Company  and  subsidiaries  would,  on  June  12,  pay  to  the  men  and  officers 
their  wages  and  salaries  lost  by  the  cut  which  took  place  last  fall.  It  is 
said  this  payment  will  total  one-half  a  million  dollars.  The  Calumet  & 
Hecla  is  now  employing  the  same  number  of  men  as  in  July,  1913.  The 
output  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  and  subsidiaries  for  May,  1915,  was 
greater  than  for  any  month  in  the  history  of  the  company,  but  it  is  stated 
that  the  number  of  men  will  not  be  increased  appreciably  for  the  present. 
The  general  business  outlook  for  the  immediate  future  continues 
hopeful.  The  population  is  doubtless  increasing,  owing  to  the  increased 
activity  of  the  mines,  as  shown  by  gains  in  the  number  of  the  lighting 
company's  customers.  It  is  expected  that  the  increased  activity,  wages 
and  population  will  shortly  be  reflected  in  traction  company's  earnings. 
The  earnings  of  the  lighting  company  for  May,  1915,  will  show  a  gain  of 
approximately  6  per  cent  over  last  year,  the  bulk  of  the  gain  being  in 
power. 

Houston,  Tex.,  June  10th: 

Bank  clearings  for  May,  1915,  were  $29,241,111,  against  $84,054,952 
last  year. 

Building  permits  for  May,  1915,  were  valued  at  $127,805,  against 
$495,743  last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  May,  1915,  were  $42,963,  against  $48,861 
last  year. 

The  month  of  May  brought  very  little  change  in  general  business 
conditions  in  this  section  of  Texas. 

Keokuk,  la.,  June  7th: 

Post  office  receipts  for  May,  1915,  were  $6,154,  against  $6,978  last 
year. 

General  business  conditions  wear  about  the  same  appearance  that 
they  have  for  several  months  past.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the 
wholesale  houses  have  shown  an  increase  as  compared  with  the  month 
of  April,  and  it  is  said  that  they  look  forward  to  very  material  increases 
from  this  time  on.  The  spring  planting  has  been  practically  completed 
and  the  indications  are  that  there  will  be  a  very  good  crop. 

The  Standard  Four  Tire  Company  has  decided  to  locate  its  factory 
in  this  city,  the  erection  of  which  should  begin  during  the  month  of  July. 

Key  West,  Fla.,  June  5th: 

Post  office  receipts  for  May,  1915,  were  $1,524,  against  $1,994  last 
year. 

Custom  receipts  for  May,  1915,  were  $26,918,  against  $42,921  last 
year. 

The  number  of  cigars  manufactured  during  May,  1915,  is  estimated 
at  2,898,000,  against  3,908,000  last  year. 

There  has  been  no  material  improvement  in  general  business  con- 
ditions as  yet. 
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Lowell,  Mass.,  Jane  11th: 

Bank  clearings  for  May,  1015,  were  $3,676,471,  against  $3,458,889 
last  year. 

During  May,  1915,  75  building  permits  were  issued,  valued  at  $218,- 
300,  against  60  last  year,  valued  at  $69,505. 

Post  office  receipts  for  May,  1015,  were  $14,680,  against  $15,270  last 
year. 

An  improvement  in  general  business  conditions  is  noted  in  this 
section.  All  manufacturers  and  mills  are  feeling  the  effect  of  this  im- 
provement and  a  spirit  of  optimism  prevails.  It  seems  probable  that 
some  portion  of  the  improvement  is  due  to  war  orders. 

New  Londoiit  Coiiii.t  June  9th: 

During  May,  1015,  17  building  permits  were  issued,  against  18  last 
year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  May,  1015,  were  $6,821,  against  $6,504  last 
year. 

All  the  large  manufacturing  concerns  are  operating  on  full  time  and 
the  outlook  for  New  London  is  considered  quite  favorable.  The  Thames 
Dyeing  &  Bleaching  Company,  which  was  burned  out  in  February,  will 
be  ready  to  start  operation  in  its  new  factory  at  Niantic  not  later  than 
July  1.  The  capacity  of  the  new  factory  is  approximately  50  per  cent 
greater  than  that  of  the  old  factory.  Its  resumption  under  such  cir- 
cumstances willl  add  considerably  to  the  output  of  our  company. 

Paducaht  Ky.,  June  3rd: 

Bank  clearings  for  May,  1015,  were  $4,030,852,  against  $4,002,082 
last  year. 

Generally  speaking,  business  men  report  a  stronger  tone  in  this  section. 

Merchants  note  a  larger  activity  in  their  respective  lines,  although 
trade  is  not  up  to  last  year. 

Pawtueket,  R.  I.,  June  4th: 

The  banks  report  an  increase  of  2  per  cent  in  savings  and  an  increase 
of  }  per  cent  in  commercial  accounts  over  May,  1014. 

The  building  trade  shows  no  particular  activity,  25  permits,  repre- 
senting a  value  of  $44,850,  being  issued  during  May  in  the  territory  served 
by  our  company. 

General  business  conditions  remain  practically  unchanged.  There 
is,  however,  decided  improvement  along  certain  lines.  The  manufac- 
turers of  textile  machinery  are  greatly  encouraged,  a  larger  number  of 
orders  having  been  received  in  May  than  for  the  previous  six  months. 
War  orders  are  still  keeping  many  of  the  machine  shops  running  at  full 
capacity  and  with  large  profits.  The  banks  are  offering  money  at  low 
rates. 

Retail  merchants  report  a  quiet  May,  owing  to  the  cold,  unseasonable 
weather.     They  look  forward  to  a  decided  improvement  in  June,  however. 

Our  gas  department  will  show  an  increase  of  12  per  cent  for  May, 
1015,  and  the  electric  department  an  increase  of  20  per  cent. 
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Pensacola,  Fla.,  June  7ih: 

During  May,  1915,  91  building  permits  were  issued,  valued  at  $11,267, 
against  80  last  year,  valued  at  $12,915. 

Post  office  receipts  for  May,  1915,  were  $6,029,  against  $7,578  last 
year. 

Exports  for  May,  1915,  were  $811,491,  against  $1,357,189  last  year. 

The  general  business  situation  has  as  yet  undergone  no  material 
improvement. 

Poneet  Porto  Rico,  June  15t]i: 

During  May,  1915,  5  building  permits  were  issued,  against  4  last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  May,  1915,  were  $1,812,  against  $2,026  last  year. 

Business  conditions  in  Ponce  are,  for  the  most  part,  unchanged. 
Construction  work  by  the  government  is  small  as  compared  with  the 
previous  two  years,  when  there  was  an  exceptionally  large  amount  of 
construction  of  public  buildings,  highways,  etc.  Local  construction, 
however,  is  progressing  and  seems  to  be  little  affected  by  the  general 
business  depression. 

The  closing  of  the  coffee  shipping  season  is  evident,  as  the  coffee 
establishments  are  at  present  operating  intermittently. 

The  sugar  crop  this  year  has  been  excellent  notwithstanding  the 
exceptional  drought  of  the  past  four  months.  The  irrigation  system 
recently  completed  has  proved  a  remarkable  success  and  has  increased 
the  crop  at  least  10  per  cent  over  last  year  for  the  same  acreage.  The 
expansion  of  this  system  is  proposed  west  of  Ponce,  but  this  is  only  a 
proposition  and  definite  plans  are  not  as  yet  underway.  This  year's 
excellent  crop,  at  the  present  price  of  sugar,  has  been  a  very  good  thing 
for  a  number  of  the  small  centrals. 

The  coffee  production  for  the  coming  season  bids  fair  to  exceed  the 
average  in  the  vicinity  of  Ponce,  while  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  the 
crop  will  probably  be  slightly  smaller  than  last  season. 

Sayaniiali,  Ga.,  June  11th: 

Bank  clearings  for  May,  1915,  were  $17,086,434,  against  $16,888,195 
last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  May,  1915,  were  $20,859,  against  $22,948  last 
year. 

Cotton  receipts  for  May,  1915,  were  58,782  bales,  against  47,058 
bales  last  year. 

Turpentine  receipts  for  May,  1915,  were  13,895  barrels,  against 
4,912  barrels  last  year. 

Resin  receipts  for  May,  1915,  were  41,184  barrels,  against  11,746 
barrels  last  year. 

The  cotton  business  continues  about  normal,  while  naval  stores  con- 
ditions are  improving,  owing  to  the  liquidation  of  the  large  stocks  on  hand 
and  the  lateness  of  the  present  season. 

SeatUe,  Wash.t  June  17th: 

Bank  clearings  for  May,  1915,  were  $49,681,478,  against  $50,680,084 
last  year. 
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Building  permits  for  May,  1915,  represented  a  value  of  $858,820, 
against  $809,405  last  year. 

Real  estate  transfers  for  May,  1915,  were  $1,106,925,  against  $1,481,- 
856  last  year. 

Domestic  exports  for  May,  1915,  were  $5,389,841,  against  $6,678,977 
last  year,  and  foreign  exports  were  $2,822,848,  against  $892,776  last  year. 

Domestic  imports  for  May,  1915,  were  $5,472,664,  against  $5,201,287 
last  year,  and  foreign  imports  were  $6,614,868,  against  $2,809,402  last 
year. 

Business  in  all  lines  is  showing  a  little  improvement,  except  lumber 
exporting,  which  is  still  handicapped  by  lack  of  tonnage. 

Crop  reports  from  grain  and  fruit  from  the  northwest  are  uniformly 
favorable  and  point  to  a  bumper  crop. 

The  Alaska  tourists  business  in  unusually  heavy. 

Sydney t  Nova  Scotia,  June  10th: 

During  May,  1915,  10  building  permits  were  issued,  valued  at  $15,950 
against  18  last  year,  valued  at  $20,688. 

Custom  receipts  for  May,  1915,  were  $20,959,  against  $16,006  last 
year. 

The  output  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Company,  Limited,  for  May,  1915, 
was  489,960  tons,  against  405,851  tons  last  year,  and  shipments  were 
891,921  tons,  against  871,778  tons  in  1914.  The  output  for  the  first  &ve 
months  of  1915  was  2,626,065  tons,  against  1,801,778  tons  last  year,  and 
the  shipments  were  1,177,009  tons,  against  1,156,482  tons  last  year. 

Business  in  general  has  shown  a  marked  improvement  throughout 
this  territory.  The  Dominion  Coal  Company  is  mining  more  coal  than 
a  year  ago,  and  bids  fair  to  continue  at  the  present  rate  during  the  coming 
summer.  The  plant  of  the  Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Company  is  reported 
to  be  working  at  a  higher  pressure  than  ever  before,  8,700  men  being  on 
the  payroll  as  against  8,850  a  year  ago.  The  business  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Steel  k  Coal  Company,  particularly  the  steel  department,  is  showing 
marked  improvement,  due  largely  to  the  demand  for  steel  for  the  manu- 
facture of  shells  for  the  War  Office. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  Jane  10th: 

Bank  clearings  for  the  first  five  months  of  1915  were  $41,225,626, 
against  $46,221,660  last  year. 

Building  permits  for  the  first  five  months  of  1915  were  valued  at 
$406,576,  against  $707,487  last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  the  first  five  months  of  1915  were  $110,226, 
against  $121,761  last  year. 

A  conservative  spirit  is  still  prevalent,  although  the  wholesale  trade, 
particularly  in  staples,  shows  some  improvement.  Crop  prospects  seem 
to  be  unusually  favorable  throughout  the  whole  country  and  should  the 
general  industrial  situation  be  good  this  fall,  the  dullness  here  caused  by 
the  stagnant  condition  of  the  lumber  trade  should  be  very  largely  over- 
come.    Things  already  look  somewhat  better  in  the  lumber  trade. 

Owing  to  a  general  increase  in  the  flour  business  and  a  more  hopeful 
outlook  for  export  trade,  the  Sperry  Flour   Company  of  Tacoma  has 
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announced  that  it  will  spend  approximately  $65,000  in  adding  an  entire 
new  mill  unit»  thus  doubling  the  present  rolling  capacity  of  8,800  to  4,000 
barrels  of  flour  per  day.  With  this  new  unit  ready  for  business  the 
Tacoma  Flour  Mills  will  have  a  joint  capacity  per  day  of  approximately 
11,000  barrels  of  flour. 

Tampa,  Fla.,  June  10th: 

Bank  clearings  for  May,  1915,  were  $4,527,827,  against  $5,061,575 
last  year. 

Building  permits  for  May,  1915,  were  valued  at  $172,750,  against 
$101,945  last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  May,  1915,  were  $16,406,  against  $16,468  last 
year. 

Customs  receipts  for  May,  1915,  were  $148,887,  against  $189,618 
last  year. 

Internal  revenue  receipts  for  May,  1915,  were  $77,684,  against  $68,811 
last  year. 

The  value  of  water  commerce  for  May,  1915,  was  $2,871,489,  against 
$8,519,275  last  year. 

Cigar  shipments  for  May,  1915,  were  17,760  cigars,  against  20,795 
last  year. 

Our  lighting  receipts  for  May,  1915,  showed  an  increase  of  8.41  per 
cent.  The  railway  receipts  were  impaired  by  the  rainy  weather,  the  rain- 
fall for  May,  1915,  being  exceeded  only  once  in  the  records  of  the  local 
weather  bureau. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  June  9th: 

During  May,  1915, 18  building  permits  were  issued,  valued  at  $74,250, 
against  46  last  year,  valued  at  $75,548. 

Merchants  report  some  improvement  in  retail  business. 

Business  in  cotton,  lumber  and  machinery  is  good.  The  woolen  and 
worsted  mills  are  not  in  all  cases  running  full;  many  of  them  report  a  fair 
volume  of  business. 

The  general  feeling  is  that  business  will  continue  to  improve. 

The  receipts  of  our  electric  department  for  May,  1915,  increased 
16.2  per  cent  over  1914,  while  the  receipts  of  the  gas  department  show  an 
even  larger  increase. 
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News  from  the  Companies 

Boston  Office 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Bradlee  has  been  re-elected  a  member  of  tbe  Executive 
Committee  of  National  Electric  Ligbt  Association  for  three  years  from 
July  1,  1915. 

Mr.  Roger  Amory  spoke  on  "The  Jitney  Situation'*  at  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Street  Railway  Association,  held  at  Young's 
Hotel,  June  9,  1915. 

Mr.  Luke  C.  Bradley's  headquarters  have  been  transferred  from 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  to  the  Scanlon  Building,  Houston. 

Mr.  C.  F.  W.  Wetterer,  with  headquarters  at  Boston,  is  now  assist- 
ing Mr.  C.  F.  Wallace. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Bird,  in  the  past  secretary  to  Mr.  David  Daly  at  Houston, 
succeeds  Mr.  Wetterer  as  secretary  to  Mr.  M.  H.  Phinney. 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Crohan  has  been  appointed  acting  secretary  to  Mr. 
Henry  B.  Sawyer  during  the  absence  of  Miss  Mabel  B.  Cushman.  Mr. 
Crohan  will  be  located  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Adams  has  been  appointed  secretary  to  Mr.  Harry 
H.  Hunt. 

Baton  Roage,  La. 

The  general  assembly  of  Louisiana  has  brought  its  thirty-day  special 
session  at  Baton  Rouge  to  a  close,  and  has  written  on  the  statute  books 
of  the  State  some  important  laws.  The  most  important  is  the  Sundberry 
bill  calling  a  constitutional  convention.  While  Baton  Rouge  made  a 
hard  fight.  New  Orleans  was  finally  named  as  the  convention  city.  The 
special  session  was  timely  for  Baton  Rouge,  as  it  gave  opportunity  for  a 
readjustment  of  the  paving  laws  of  the  city  that  will  mean  a  saving,  it  is 
estimated,  of  $10,000  to  the  people  of  the  city  in  paving  contracts  to  be 
let  in  the  near  future.  The  anti-trust  measure  was  another  important 
bill  passed. 

The  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Gulf  Transportation  Company  has 
established  a  river  transportation  service  between  Chicago  and  New 
Orleans,  making  stops  at  all  important  cities  on  the  river  and  offering 
both  freight  and  passenger  service  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  the  railroads. 
The  company  claims  that  freight  shipped  at  Chicago  will  be  delivered  at 
Baton  Rouge  and  other  points  along  the  route  quicker  than  the  railroads 
are  now  making  deliveries,  at  a  rate  10  to  20  per  cent  less.  J.  B.  Rucker, 
traffic  manager  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  endeavoring  to  induce  the 
merchants  and  business  men  of  the  city  to  support  this  company,  which 
will  effect  an  enormous  saving  in  freight  bills  if  given  the  support  it  de- 
serves. The  city  is  planning  an  adequate  dock  for  the  handling  of  river 
traffic  at  Baton  Rouge. 

The  engineering  squad  taking  soundings  at  Scott's  Bluff,  for  the 
proposed  Baton  Rouge  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  river,  are  making  a 
very  thorough  investigation,  which  will  take  about  a  month's  time  to 
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complete.  Borings  are  being  made  on  both  of  the  proposed  landings  and 
in  the  bed  of  the  river  to  determine  the  character  of  the  soil  to  the  com- 
plete depth  of  the  foundation  of  the  bridge. 

Good  progress  is  being  made  on  the  North  Boulevard  White  Way 
System.     It  is  expected  to  be  in  operation  by  July  1. 

Manager  Donald  Stewart  and  Assistant  Treasurer  Robert  C.  Owers 
attended  the  annual  stockholders'  meeting  of  New  Orleans  and  Baton 
Rouge  Railroad  Company  in  New  Orleans. 

On  June  12,  Mr.  Fred  W.  Hart  was  married  to  Miss  Annie  Sanders 
of  this  city.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hart  left  for  a  month's  visit  to  his  home  in 
Camden,  Me. 

Brockton,  Mass. 

Encouragement  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  shoe  shipments  have 
shown  an  increase.  The  first  week  in  June  was  1400  cases  better  than 
the  previous  week,  with  total  shipments  of  5811  cases.  Total  shipments 
for  the  year  are  249,652  cases,  a  large  reduction  from  a  year  ago. 

Two  contracts  for  army  shoes  have  been  received  from  abroad,  which 
means  considerable  work.  The  Fred  F.  Field  Company  has  arranged  for 
day  and  night  shifts,  and  its  orders  on  army  shoes  will  carry  it  into  the 
fall.  This  plant  is  operating  on  our  service.  The  C.  A.  Eaton  Company 
also  has  a  large  order,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe 
Company  is  negotiating  with  representatives  of  a  foreign  country  for  the 
largest  order  of  army  shoes  that  has  been  placed  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war. 

Shoemen  are  looking  for  a  change  for  the  better  soon,  as  they  find 
that  dealers  have  small  stocks  and  need  the  shoes,  but  so  far  they  have 
been  unwilling  to  order  in  large  amounts. 

The  George  E.  Keith  Company,  manufacturers  of  the  Walkover  shoe, 
have  been  awarded  the  grand  prize  at  the  Panama-Pacific  exposition  in 
San  Francisco  for  its  shoe  exhibit,  making  the  third  grand  prize  won  by 
this  firm,  the  other  two  being  at  St.  Louis  and  Paris,  the  only  expositions 
where  they  have  exhibited. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Nelson,  our  manager,  was  one  of  a  party  of  Brocktonians 
who  recently  enjoyed  a  ten  days'  fishing  trip  in  Maine,  near  the  Moosehead 
Lake  region.     They  report  very  good  luck. 

Mr.  Walter  G.  Small  of  our  distribution  department  is  visiting  his 
parents  in  California,  and  is  also  attending  the  N.  E.  L.  A.  convention  and 
the  Panama-Pacific  exposition. 

Columbus,  Ga. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Gas  Association  was  held  at 
Isle  of  Palms,  Charleston,  S.  C,  during  the  first  week  in  }une.  This  was 
one  of  the  best  meetings  this  association  has  ever  held,  and  at  its  final 
meeting  Mr.  MacD.  Dexter,  superintendent  of  the  Gas  Light  Company 
of  Columbus,  was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  Dexter  is 
the  youngest  man  who  has  every  held  this  office,  as  well  as  the  first  one  who 
has  not  been  a  manager  of  a  gas  company,  and  added  to  this  is  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  Stone  k  Webster  man. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Southeastern  Section  of  the  National 
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Electric  Light  Association,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Asheviile,  N.  C,  during 
September,  is  being  looked  forward  to  with  pleasure  by  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  organization.  One  or  more  papers  are  to  be  prepared  by 
members  of  this  organization. 

The  Electric  City  Benefit  Association  has  just  completed  its  first 
year,  which  has  proven  a  very  successful  one.  The  Association  has  about 
$1,000  in  the  treasury,  $500  of  which  b  drawing  interest  in  a  local  savings 
bank.  Officers  of  the  Association  were  recently  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year,  the  old  board  of  directors  and  officers  being  re-elected,  the  only 
change  being  in  the  secretaryship,  Mr.  W.  T.  Farley  acting  in  place  of 
Mr.  H.  G.  Brooks. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Bissell,  chief  clerk  of  the  Tampa  Electric  Company,  re- 
cently spent  a  day  with  us. 

The  Columbus  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  vigorously  pushing  its 
activities.  Home  Coming  Week,  which  was  staged  during  April,  was  a 
great  success.  Many  out  of  town  people  visited  Columbus  during  this 
week,  and  the  parades,  floats  and  street  dancing  were  a  great  success. 
Moving  pictures  of  the  street  dancing  were  taken,  and  are  being  shown  in 
Pathe  Weeklies  all  over  the  country. 

More  recent  activities  include  a  Membership  Campaign,  which  has 
been  carried  on  by  several  committees  with  considerable  success. 

The  subject  of  locks  and  dams  in  the  river  is  being  agitated  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  we  expect  a  visit  from  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress to  investigate  river  conditions.  To  meet  the  expenses  of  this  visit 
a  baseball  game  between  the  "Fats"  and  "Leans*'  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  played  and  quite  a  sum  was  realized.  Several  members  of 
our  organization  participated  in  the  game,  and  at  this  writing  stiff  joints 
abound. 

A  ruling  of  considerable  importance  to  the  street  railways  of  Georgia 
has  recently  been  handed  down  by  the  Georgia  Railroad  Commission, 
governing  the  regulation  of  the  jitney  bus  traffic,  the  Commission  ruling 
that  it  had  jurisdiction  under  the  laws  of  Georgia  and  that  it  purposes  to 
exercise  this  jurisdiction  by  regulating  this  traffic.  It  has  laid  down  a 
tentative  set  of  rules  for  the  regulation  of  jitneys  and  a  special  hearing 
has  been  set  for  July  13.  The  result  of  this  hearing  will  be  awaited  with 
much  interest. 

A  "Seeing  Georgia"  tour  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  good 
roads  of  Georgia  was  recently  made.  This  tour  started  from  Atlanta 
and  extended  to  Brooks  County,  passing  through  many  towns.  Quite 
a  number  of  Columbus  automobilists  met  the  party  at  LaGrange,  which 
after  attending  a  barbecue  in  that  town  proceeded  on  its  way  to  Columbus, 
arriving  Saturday  night.  Many  forms  of  entertainment  were  provided 
for  the  visitors,  who  went  on  their  way  about  Sunday  noon,  well  pleased 
with  Columbus,  and  especially  with  the  roads  of  Muscogee  County. 

The  Columbus  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  inaugurating  a  Tri-State 
tour,  leaving  Columbus  on  June  21.  Quite  a  number  of  Columbus  auto- 
mobilists are  going  to  participate  in  this  tour,  going  through  portions  of 
the  States  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  and  into  Florida. 

Recently  a  party  of  business  men  from  Panama  City,  Fla.,  made  a 
visit  to  Columbus,  coming  and  returning  by  the  river  boats  and  going 
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through  the  new  St.  Andrews  Bay  Canal,  which  was  recently  opened. 
Visits  to  our  Goat  Rock  dam  and  other  points  of  interest  were  made  and 
several  forms  of  entertainment  were  provided,  the  party  going  home  loud 
in  its  praises  of  Columbus  and  its  business  advantages. 

Mr.  R.  £.  Ball  of  the  Boston  office  has  recently  joined  our  accounting 
department. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Farley,  of  the  accounting  department,  announced  the 
arrival  of  Miss  Jean  Farley. 

El  Pasot  Tex. 

The  San  Francisco  Street  lighting  installation,  consisting  of  52 
mercury  arcs,  has  just  been  completed.  These  lights,  which  extend  from 
the  Union  Depot  to  the  center  of  town,  are  making  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression upon  strangers  entering  the  city. 

The  International  Brick  Company,  which  is  erecting  a  $800,000  plant, 
is  expected  to  begin  operation  immediately.  Electric  power  is  to  be 
furnished  to  this  plant  by  the  local  company.  Our  transformer  and 
switchboard  installation  has  been  completed  for  several  days. 

The  baseball  series  between  members  of  the  meter  department  and 
office  force  and  the  trainmen  now  stands  at  a  tie,  which  will  be  played  off 
in  the  near  future.     Unusual  interest  has  been  taken  in  these  games. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Bradley  is  spending  two  days  in  El  Paso. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Catheron,  formerly  of  the  Fort  Worth  Company,  has  been 
transferred  to  £1  Paso  to  succeed  Mr.  A.  M.  Strelitz,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  accounting  department. 

Mr.  H.  £.  Benton,  formerly  with  the  Tampa  Company  and  at  the 
Boston  office,  and  for  the  past  nine  months  chief  clerk  for  this  company, 
has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Popular  Dry  Goods  Company  of  this 
city. 

Mr.  Ralph  Weatherington,  assistant  cashier  for  the  past  two  years, 
has  resigned  his  position  to  accept  a  position  as  chief  bookkeeper  at  the 
El  Paso  Country  Club. 

Fort  Madison,  la. 

The  Artesian  Ice  Company's  new  plant  is  completed  and  in  operation. 
It  was  designed  and  built  by  the  Larsen  Ice  Machine  Company  of  Fort 
Madison.  It  is  a  model  raw  water  plant,  using  artesian  water,  and  is 
equipped  with  one  50-ton  and  one  18-ton  machine,  motor  driven.  This 
new  installation  adds  100  HP  to  the  company's  load. 

The  German- American  State  Bank  is  remodelling  the  building  at 
the  corner  of  Pine  and  Second  Streets.  The  changes  contemplate  modern 
bank  offices,  and  the  structure  will  be  an  attractive  one. 

F.  D.  Gwynn,  assistant  treasurer,  was  married  on  the  16th  of  June 
to  Miss  Frances  Mary  Ball  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  returning  to  the  office 
on  the  2Srd  of  June,  after  two  weeks'  absence. 

Fort  Worth,  Tox. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Adams  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Hawke,  of  the  Boston  office,  are 
with  us  making  the  annual  audit  of  the  company's  books. 
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At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Southwestern  Electrical  k  Gas 
Association,  held  at  Galveston,  May  19  to  22,  we  were  represented  by 
Mr.  V.  W.  Berry,  general  superintendent. 

We  deeply  regret  the  death,  on  June  7,  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Watson,  father 
of  Mr.  K.  M.  Watson,  claim  agent  of  this  company. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Catheron,  who  has  been  with  the  accounting  department  of 
this  company  for  the  past  two  years,  left  us  on  the  first  of  June  for  a 
position  with  the  El  Paso  company. 

We  have  recently  completed  the  double-tracking  of  another  section 
of  the  Dallas  Interurban,  about  one  and  two-thirds  miles  in  length.  The 
new  section  is  about  midway  between  the  two  cities.  The  service  has 
been  improved  considerably  by  the  elimination  of  the  delays  occasioned 
by  the  meeting  of  cars  at  this  point. 

Thursday  morning,  June  10,  the  Trinity  river  reached  its  highest 
stage  at  this  city  since  the  floods  of  1908;  in  fact,  about  equalling  the 
overflow  at  that  time.  The  levee  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  has  been 
-broken  through  in  several  places,  and  all  the  large  section  of  lowland  lying 
between  the  river  and  North  Fort  Worth  has  been  inundated,  as  well  as 
large  areas  to  the  east  and  west  of  town,  although  these  latter  sections 
have  not  suffered  as  severely.  The  overflow  was  caused  by  recent  heavy 
rains  over  the  section  to  the  northwest  of  this  locality,  which  feeds  the 
West  Fork  of  the  river.  Over  a  thousand  people  have  been  driven  out  of 
their  homes,  two  lives  have  been  lost,  and  there  has  been  a  great  property 
damage,  the  extent  of  which  it  is  di£Bcult  to  estimate  at  present. 

No  cars  have  been  run  to  the  North  Side  for  three  days,  as  the  tracks 
on  North  Main  Street  have  been  covered  by  several  feet  of  water  for 
nearly  half  a  mile.  The  water  is  now  going  down  slowly,  and  traffic  can 
probably  be  resumed  in  a  few  days,  although  it  will  be  a  considerably 
longer  time  before  the  river  gets  back  in  its  channel,  even  if  it  is  not 
swollen  by  additional  rain. 

On  June  1  the  city  commissioners  passed  an  amended  jitney  ordi- 
nance, changing  the  bond  requirements  of  the  original  ordinance.  A 
$2500  bond,  payable  to  the  city,  is  now  required  for  the  protection  of  both 
passengers  and  public. 

Houghton,  County  Mich. 

On  June  7,  two  large  passenger  steamers  arrived  at  Houghton  with 
delegates  to  the  annual  Michigan  conclave  of  Knights  Templar.  There 
were  about  three  thousand  visitors,  including  the  Knights  and  their 
friends. 

The  concrete  track  work  and  paving  has  been  completed  by  the 
Traction  Company  on  Front  and  Reservation  Streets,  Hancock,  and  cars 
■  are  operating  over  the  new  track.  The  city  has  started  work  on  its 
portion  of  the  paving  on  these  streets. 

The  new  Isle  Royale  stamp  mill  is  now  operating.  It  has  been 
completely  rebuilt  since  Christmas,  at  which  time  it  was  burned  down. 

The  office  of  the  Lighting  Company  has  been  altered  somewhat  to 
allow  for  sales  room  at  the  front,  and  a  customers'  clerk  has  been  added 
to  the  office  force  to  take  charge  of  this  department. 
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The  marriage  of  Mr.  Wesley  J.  Gilson,  of  the  Electric  Light  Company, 
and  Mis8  Eleanor  A.  Hanchette,  of  Hancock,  took  place  June  17,  at  the 
home  of  the  bride. 

Keokuk,  la. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  High  Tension  Club  was  held  in  the  new 
club  room  over  the  offices  of  the  Keokuk  Electric  Company,  on  Tuesday, 
May  18,  1915.  The  semi-annual  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 
president,  R.  B.  Howland;  first  vice-president,  F.  J.  Venning;  second 
vice-president,  G.  W.  Carlson;  secretary,  L.  H.  Knapp;  treasurer,  J.  H. 
Bissell. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Bolster,  head  of  the  hydraulic  department,  gave  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  steropticon  lecture  on  Hydraulic  Stream 
Measurements.  Mr.  Bolster  has  had  a  number  of  years  experience  in 
this  work  with  the  United  States  Government  service,  and  is,  therefore, 
exceptionally  well  posted  on  this  branch  of  government  activity.  He 
also  described  in  some  detail  the  elaborate  system  of  stream  measurement 
and  river  flow  conditions  of  which  he  has  charge  for  the  Mississippi  River 
Power  Company. 

On  June  19  the  Keokuk  Industrial  Association  announced  that  it 
had  succeeded  in  locating  at  Keokuk  an  electrolytic  zinc  plant,  for  the 
production  of  zinc  electrolytically  from  the  ore.  This  concern  has  made 
a  50-year  contract  for  power  with  the  Mississippi  River  Power  Company, 
calling  for  an  eventual  development  of  15,000  K.  W.  It  is  expected  that 
the  initial  installation  will  be  8,000  K.  W.  The  present  exceptionally 
high  price  of  zinc  will,  it  is  believed,  make  the  development  of  this  plant 
even  more  rapid  than  was  originally  expected.  The  process  used  is  a 
new  process  which  has  been  worked  out  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Hall. 

During  the  past  month  a  new  automobile  tire  industry  has  been 
located  in  Keokuk,  which  is  expected  to  use  between  200  and  300  H.  P. 
The  company  is  planning  to  operate  on  the  co-operative  principle,  selling 
tires  at  a  very  small  advance  over  factory  cost  to  stockholders  of  the 
company. 

The  special  train  party  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association, 
en  route  to  the  San  Francisco  Convention,  stopped  at  Keokuk  for  three 
hours  on  May  25,  1915,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  plant.  There 
were  about  150  in  the  party.  Light  refreshments  were  served  in  the 
power  station  and  opportunity  was  afforded  for  a  thorough  inspection  of 
the  power  station. 

During  the  past  month  the  river  has  been  quite  high,  reaching  a 
maximum  discharge  (including  the  Des  Moines  River,  which  flows  in  just 
below  the  dam)  of  about  200,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  Some  very 
interesting  results  have  been  obtained  in  this  connection  by  the  hydraulic 
department  in  the  increasing  of  head  on  the  plant  over  the  peak  by  a 
quick  handling  of  the  dam  gates. 

Mr.  Julius  A.  Trawick  visited  Keokuk  on  the  1st  and  2nd  of  June. 

Key  West,  FU. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  taken  lately  in  the  project  of  having 
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a  "White  Way"  on  Duval  Street,  the  principal  business  thoroughfare. 
With  the  idea  of  showing  the  people  of  the  city  how  the  addition  of  larger 
lamps  on  the  present  lighting  system  would  improve  the  appearance  of 
this  street.  The  Key  West  Electric  Company  installed  eight  400  c.  p. 
Type  C  lamps  and  illuminated  one  block.  The  demonstration  was  con- 
tinued two  nights,  and  the  general  comment  seemed  to  be  very  favorable. 

The  Key  West  Athletic  Association  is  meeting  with  great  success. 
Already  there  are  over  350  members,  among  whom  are  many  of  the  in- 
fluential business  men  of  the  city.  Plans  are  being  made  to  build  a 
gymnasium  as  soon  as  one  of  the  several  locations  under  consideration 
is  definitely  decided  upon. 

Mr.  Walter  Shields,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  stopped  off  at  Key 
West,  on  June  9,  on  their  way  to  Tampa  from  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  While 
here  they  were  the  guests  of  Manager  and  Mrs.  I.  M.  Stover. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Ober,  of  the  sales  department,  spent  a  few  days  in  Cuba  the 
latter  part  of  May,  during  which  time  he  visited  the  Lake  Ariguanabo 
Company. 

During  the  summer  months  the  merchants  close  their  stores  Wed- 
nesdays at  noon,  giving  the  clerks  a  half  holiday.  The  closing  is  much 
more  general  than  in  previous  years,  the  railroad  freight  yards,  banks, 
barber  shops,  and  post  office,  having  fallen  in  line  with  the  movement 
inaugurated  by  the  stores.  The  Key  West  Electric  Company  office,  on 
this  afternoon,  is  kept  open  for  emergency  calls  only. 

Padaeah,  Ky. 

On  May  28,  150  delegates  of  the  Missouri  Public  Utilities  Association 
were  entertained  by  The  Paducah  Light  &  Power  Company  with  a  dance 
at  the  Paducah  Country  Club.  In  addition  to  the  visitors  fully  150 
Paducah  people  were  present.  Mr.  Charles  K.  Wheeler  delivered  a  short 
address  of  welcome,  to  which  Mr.  A.  C.  Einstein  and  Mayor  Kiel  of  St. 
Louis  responded.  Mr.  Einstein  is  president  of  the  Missouri  Public  Utili- 
ties Association.  His  visit  to  Paducah  was  particularly  interesting,  as 
the  city  was  at  one  time  his  home,  and  he  was  prominently  identified  with 
the  Paducah  public  Utilities  at  the  time  of  their  organization.  While  a 
resident  of  this  city  Mr.  Einstein  married  a  Paducah  lady.  Miss  Blanche 
Bloom,  who  accompanied  him  on  this  last  trip  to  Paducah. 

SaTannah,  Ga. 

Savannah  is  fortunate  in  securing  a  new  cotton  seed  oil  mill.  The 
Cotton  Oil  Company,  a  northern  concern,  has  purchased  eight  and  one- 
half  acres  of  land  west  of  the  city  near  Lincoln  Park  and  started  con- 
struction on  a  six-press  plant. 

According  to  articles  in  the  local  newspapers,  the  Carolina,  Atlantic 
k  Western  Railway  is  to  extend  its  system  from  Charleston  to  Savannah. 
If  this  is  done,  it  will  add  to  the  prestige  of  the  local  port. 

The  Casino  was  the  scene  of  co-operative  "Safety  First"  entertain- 
ment for  the  employees  of  the  Southern  Bell  Telephone  Company  and 
the  Savannah  Electric  Co.  There  was  a  very  large  attendance,  and 
after  a  lecture  and  moving  pictures  the  audience  indulged  in  dancing  until 
a  late  hour. 
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Baseball  bids  fair  to  supercede  the  bowling  tournament  of  last 
winter.  A  City  League  has  been  formed,  of  which  the  Savannah  Electric 
Company  is  a  member,  and  has  scheduled  games  for  every  Saturday  after- 
noon during  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  E.  Drew  are  spending  their  honeymoon  at  Skyland, 
N.  C. 

Mr.  Harry  E.  Hanley,  of  the  accounting  department,  is  away  on  his 
vacation. 

President  George  J.  Baldwin  has  gone  to  his  country  home  at  Flat 
Rock,  N.  C,  for  the  summer. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Both  the  Stone  k  Webster  Club  (a  district  organization)  and  the 
Electric  Club  (a  local  organization)  have  gone  on  their  vacations  for  the 
summer,  with  a  prospect  that  the  former  will  take  a  cruise  sometime 
during  August  to  Bellingham,  on  invitation  from  Manager  Leslie  Coffin 
of  the  Bellingham  properties.  Both  clubs  closed  their  year's  activities 
with  an  election  and  dinner. 

The  Stone  &  Webster  Club  met  on  the  night  of  May  19  and  elected 
the  following  officers  for  the  next  year:  president,  H.  J.  Gille,  Seattle; 
vice-presidents,  Messrs.  A.  L.  Kempster,  Seattle,  L.  H.  Bean,  Tacoma, 
D.  C.  Barnes,  Everett,  and  L.  R.  Coffin,  Bellingham;  secretary,  E.  A. 
Bat  well,  Seattle;  treasurer,  F.  O.  Straight,  Seattle.  Trustees,  Messrs. 
W.  H.  McGrath,  for  the  District;  G.  A.  Richardson,  Seattle;  G.  W. 
Rounds,  Tacoma;  C.  F.  Kirchhaine,  Everett;  J.  C.  Hector,  Bellingham; 
and  S.  L.  Shuffleton  for  the  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Stone  &  Webster  Club  the  speaker  of  the  even- 
ing was  Hon.  W.  E.  Humphrey,  congressman,  whose  address  related  to 
the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  United  States  by  being  prepared  for  war. 
Mr.  Humphrey's  talk  was  timely,  as  it  involved  a  discussion  of  conditions 
that  were  in  the  minds  of  almost  every  American.  His  talk  was  prefaced 
by  an  appreciative  word  regarding  the  late  Jacob  Furth,  president  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Traction,  Light  &  Power  Company,  and  the  organization 
he  had  helped  to  build  up  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  Electric  Club  met  a  week  later  and  elected  the  following  ticket: 
president,  E.  J.  Mcllraith;  vice-president  R.  W.  Clark;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Douglas  Huntington.  There  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
fun  at  the  election,  as  it  had  been  carefully  planned  that  an  insurgent 
ticket  was  to  win.  There  was  all  of  the  atmosphere  of  an  old-time  political 
convention,  with  nominating  speeches  delivered  by  N.  W.  Brockett  and 
A.  J.  Falknor,  both  of  the  legal  department. 

About  one  hundred  and  forty  delegates  to  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association  convention  at  San  Francisco  arrived  in  Seattle  on  the 
night  of  June  14  on  their  way  back  east.  The  party  came  in  a  special 
train  of  New  York  Central  cars  and  spent  the  evening  and  night  in  this 
city.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  officials  of  the  Puget  Sound  Traction, 
Light  &  Power  Company  the  delegates  were  driven  around  the  city  and 
over  the  boulevards,  the  original  plan  of  entertainment,  however,  being 
interferred  with  by  the  delay  in  the  special  train's  arrival. 

President  A.  W.  Leonard  sent  large  bouquets  of  roses  to  the  hotel 
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rooms  of  the  ladies  of  the  party.  Wednesday  morning  the  visitors  left 
Seattle  for  Vancouver,  B.  C,  to  return  east  over  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
with  several  attractive  stops  in  the  mountains. 

There  is  likely  to  be  a  larger  interest  in  athletics  next  fall  and  winter, 
when  the  regular  season  of  smokers  starts,  as  some  of  the  enthusiasts  of 
boxing  and  wrestling  are  discussing  the  plan  of  a  district  athletic  club 
organization  that  shall  affiliate  with  the  American  Athletic  Union,  by 
which  means  an  amateur  standing  will  be  given  to  contestants  in  the 
events  that  are  scheduled  for  monthly  occurrence.  The  permission  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  McGrath,  vice-president  of  the  district,  has  been  obtained  and 
before  the  summer  has  passed  the  preliminaries  of  entrance  into  the  ranks 
of  the  amateurs  will  have  been  accomplished. 

The  plan  as  outlined  is  to  have  a  district  club,  with  branches  in 
Seattle,  Tacoma,  Bellingham  and  Everett,  and  to  match  the  men  em- 
ployed with  the  different  properties  instead  of  limiting  the  competitions 
to  the  various  branches  of  the  local  service.  At  the  close  of  the  season 
it  is  suggested  that  there  be  a  series  of  finals  for  district  championships. 
The  promoters  believe  that  there  will  be  a  larger  interest  in  the  appear- 
ances of  men  from  out  of  town  than  in  contests  between  all  local  men. 
The  men  of  Fremont  barn  have  already  started  fitting  up  their  gymna- 
sium. The  plan  for  the  district  club  will  be  referred  to  the  managers  of 
the  different  properties  for  their  co-operation. 

President  A.  W.  Leonard  returned  to  Seattle,  May  12,  after  several 
weeks  in  the  East. 

Mr.  W.  £.  Best,  auditor,  who  has  been  confined  to  his  home  for 
several  weeks,  following  an  operation  at  Minor  hospital,  is  able  to  spend 
a  part  of  the  day  at  his  office  in  the  Electric  Building. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Gille,  who  was  called  to  Minneapolis  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  returned  to  Seattle  May  30. 

Mr.  Frank  Dabney,  assistant  treasurer,  returned  to  Seattle,  May  8, 
after  visiting  the  two  California  expositions,  viz.,  San  Diego  and  San 
Francisco. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Winsor,  general  claim  agent,  attended  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Pacific  Claim  Agents  Association  and  that  of  the  Pacific 
Claim  Agents  Index  Bureau  in  San  Francisco.  After  the  conventions, 
Mr.  Winsor  went  south  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  for  a  few  days' 
pleasure  trip. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Wilmot  was  recently  away  from  the  office  on  a  ten  days 
vacation. 

Manager  L.  H.  Bean  and  Superintendent  of  Transportation  T.  F 
Marsh  are  planning  to  attend  the  1915  Convention  of  the  American 
Electric  Railway  Association  in  San  Francisco  from  October  4  to  8. 

Tampa,  Fla. 

The  Tampa  Electric  Benefit  Association  held  its  annual  picnic  at 
Ballast  Point  on  May  13.  The  children  of  the  Children's  Home  were 
the  guests  of  honor  and  a  merry  time  they  had  with  toys,  games  and  a 
big  picnic  dinner. 
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The  afternoon  was  crowded  with  athletic  events  and  stunts  of  all 
description,  participated  in  principally  by  employees  but  open  to  all. 
In  the  evening,  probably  the  biggest  crowd  ever  assembled  at  Ballast 
Point  Pavilion  gathered  to  enjoy  the  dancing,  which  was  the  principal 
attraction,  though  there  were  out-of-door  amusements  in  great  variety 
all  the  concessions  being  in  operation.  An  exhibition  dance  was  given  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnyard  Casselton  (in  reality  two  boys)  demonstrating 
several  popular  steps. 

Financially  the  picnic  proved  a  big  success,  bringing  about  a  feeling 
of  good  fellowship  among  the  employees  and  general  public. 

The  42-game  Bowling  Series,  which  was  organised  in  March  under 
the  name  of  the  Commercial  Bowling  League,  ended  on  June  10  in  three 
most  spectacular  and  exciting  games.  The  Match,  the  climax  of  the 
league  season,  was  witnessed  by  fully  two  hundred  followers  of  the  game 
and  furnished  plenty  of  excitement,  especially  as  our  team  played  and  the 
championship  depended  on  the  outcome.  The  "Live  Wires"  rose  to  the 
occasion  and  won  the  trophy,  which  was  presented  by  the  Tampa  Daily 
Times,     The  standing  of  the  teams  at  the  finish  was  as  follows: 


Won 

Lost 

Pet. 

Tampa  Electric  Company 

28 

14 

.667 

Knight's 

27 

15 

.648 

A.  C.  L.  Ry. 

24 

18 

.571 

Tampa  Times 

21 

21 

.500 

Knight  k  Wall 

28 

19 

.548 

Tampa  Gas  Company 

18 

24 

.420 

National  Biscuit  Company 

15 

27 

.857 

Tampa  Tribune 

12 

SO 

.286 

The  Board  of  Trade  has  outlined  a  plan  of  organization  for  a  great 
South  Florida  Fair,  to  be  held  in  Tampa  each  winter.  It  will  be  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  the  Gasparilla  Carnival,  and  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  it  will  not  only  pay  its  own  expenses  but  leave  a  good  surplus 
for  fair  ground  improvements,  etc.  Tampa  is  the  center  of  the  best  and 
most  productive  agricultural  land  in  the  South,  and  people  are  calling 
for  some  place  and  opportunity  to  exhibit  their  products. 

Manager  Woodsome  of  our  company  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  committee  of  fifty  to  outline  a  method  of  organizing  the  South 
Florida  Fair  Association. 

A  $250,000  bond  issue  has  just  been  voted  by  the  citizens  of  Tampa 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  and  extending  the  new  Imhoff  Sewerage 
System.  This  is  a  further  demonstration  of  Tampa*s  clean-up  spirit; 
the  movement  when  completed  will  give  us  a  modern  sewer  system  sur- 
passed by  no  city  in  America. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Wilson  has  resigned  his  position  as  lighting  superintendent 
and  has  accepted  the  position  as  manager  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Light  9t 
Power  Company  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  with  this 
company  for  eight  years  and  has  many  friends  both  in  the  company  and 
outside. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Williams  has  just  been  transferred  from  the  Boston  oflice. 
Mr.  Williams  will  be  connected  with  the  transportation  department. 
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Mr.  W.  C.  Shields  has  just  been  transferred  from  Pawtucket  to  our 
company.  Mr.  Shields  will  take  up  his  work  in  connection  with  the  power 
station. 

Mr.  Wm.  Bissell  has  just  returned  from  his  vacation,  which  was 
spent  in  Keokuk  with  his  brother.  On  the  return  trip  he  visited  Fort 
Madison,  Baton  Rouge,  Columbus,  Savannah  and  Pensacola. 

Mr.  J.  H.  VanderVeer  is  here  working  on  several  mechanical  prob- 
lems in  connection  with  car  house  operation. 

Woonsocbet*  R.  I. 

With  a  very  enjoyable  social  on  the  evening  of  June  4,  the  Employees' 
Club  season  was  brought  to  an  auspicious  close. 

The  season  has  been  marked  by  splendid  talks,  novel  entertainment 
and  "tasty"  suppers,  the  desire  of  each  and  every  member,  particularly 
officers  and  House  Committee,  being  to  triumph  over  the  success  of  previ- 
ous years. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Perkins,  president  of  the  local  Employees'  Club,  gave  a 
very  interesting  talk  on  the  organization  and  history  of  the  Woonsocket 
Club,  before  the  Employees'  Club  of  the  New  London  Division-Connecti- 
cut Power  Company,  on  the  evening  of  June  19. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  month,  Mr.  C.  W.  Brown,  power  engin- 
eer of  the  Blackstone  Valley  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  imparted  much 
valuable  information,  in  the  course  of  an  interesting  talk  before  the  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  the  Woonsocket  Division-National  Association  Sta- 
tionary Engineers,  on  the  relation  of  "Heat  to  Power." 

The  Pascoag  Fire  District,  which  recently  entered  into  a  twenty 
(20)  year  contract  with  our  company  for  its  supply  of  electricity,  has 
installed  in  the  village  of  Pascoag  205  street  lights,  which  were  turned  on 
for  the  first  time  on  June  16.  The  occasion  was  celebrated  as  a  notable 
event,  and  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  town. 
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COUPONS  AND  DIVIDENDS  DUE 

Per  Cent. 
July     1,     Blackstone  Valley  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

58,  19S9 2>^ 

July     1,     Cape  Breton  Electric  Company,  Ltd.  5s,  1932..   ^J^ 
July     1,     Columbus  Electric  Company  (Coupon  Notes) 

6s,  1917 8 

July     1,     Connecticut  Power  Company,  The,  5s,  1956.  . .  2>^ 
July     1,     Eastern    Texas    Electric    Company    (Coupon 

Notes)  6s,  1916 8 

July     1,     El  Paso  Electric  Company  5s,  1982 ^J^ 

July     1,     Everett  Water  Company  5s,  1921 2>^ 

July     1,    Houghton  County  Electric  Light  Company  5s, 

1927 2J^ 

July     1,     Houghton  County  Street  Railway  Company, 

The,  5s,  1920 2>^ 

July     1,     Houghton  County  Traction  Company  5s,  1987.  2>^ 
July     1,     Keokuk  Electric  Railway  &  Power  Company 

5s,  1925 2>^ 

July     1,     Mississippi  River  Power  Company  5s,  1951..  .  .   2>^ 
July     1,     New  London  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  The, 

5s,  1988 2>^ 

July     1,     Northern  Texas  Electric  Company  5s,  1940..  . .  2>^ 
July     1,     Northern  Texas  Traction  Company  5s,  1933. . .  2>^ 

July     1,     Paducah  City  Railway,  Inc.,  The,  5s,  1982 2>^ 

July     1,     Paducah  Street  Railway  Company,  Inc.  Os,  1920  3 
July     1,     Paducah  Street  Railway  Company,  Inc.  6s,  1928  8 

July     1,     Pawtucket  Electric  Company  5s,  1988 2>^ 

July     1,    Reno  Power,  Light  and  Water  Company  6s,  1944  8 

July     1,     Savannah  Electric  Company  5s,  1952 2>^ 

July     1,     '''Savannah,  Thunderbolt  and  Isle  of  Hope  Rail- 
way, The,  4s,  1947 1 

July     1,     Stoughton  Gas  and  Electric  Company  5s,  1920  2>^ 
July     1,     Sydney  and  Glace  Bay  Railway  Company,  Ltd. 

5s,  1932 2K 

July     1,     Woonsocket  Electric  Machine  and  Power  Com- 
pany 4 J^s,  1981 2X 

July     1,     Columbus  Electric  Company,  Preferred  Stock, 

6  per  cent 3 

•Payable  quarterly. 
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COUPONS  AND  DIVIDENDS   DUE  05 

Per  Cent. 
July     1,     Eastern   Texas    Electric    Company,    Preferred 

Stock,  6  per  cent S 

July     1,     Electric  Light  and  Power  Company  of  Abington 

and  Rockland,  The,  Stock 4 

July     1,     ♦Haverhill  Gas  Light  Company,  Stock 2J^ 

July  12      El  Paso  Electric  Company,  Preferred  Stock,  6 

per  cent 3 

July  15,     Keokuk  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  58, 1918 .  2>^ 
July  15,     *Puget  Sound  Traction,  Light  &  Power  Com- 
pany, Preferred  Stock,  6  per  cent J^ 

Aug.    2,     Baton  Rouge  Electric  Company  5s,  1939 2>^ 

Aug.    2,     Dallas   Electric   Corporation   (Coupon   Notes) 

5s,  1917 2J^ 

Aug.    2,     Everett  Railway,  Light  and  Water  Company 

5s,  1941 2>^ 

Aug.    2,     Houston  Electric  Company  5s,  1925 ^J^ 

Aug.    2,     Key  West  Electric  Company,  The,  5s,  1956 2>^ 

Aug.    2,     Pensacola  Electric  Company  5s,  1931 2}^ 

Aug.    2,     Puget  Sound  Electric  Railway  5s,  1932 2}4 

Aug     2,     Puget  Sound  Traction,  Light  &  Power  Company 

6s,  1919 3 

Aug.    2,     Seattle  Electric  Company,  The,  5s,  1930 2>^ 

Aug.    2,     Seattle  Electric  Company,  The,  5s,  1929 2>^ 

Aug.    2,     ♦Jacksonville    Traction    Company,     Preferred 

Stock,  6  per  cent l}i 

Aug.    2,     *Public  Service  Investment  Company,  Preferred 

Stock,  6  per  cent IK 

Aug.    2,     Railway    &   Light   Securities   Company,    Pre- 
ferred Stock 3 

Aug.    2,     ♦Sierra    Pacific    Electric    Company,    Preferred 

Stock,  6  per  cent lyi 

Aug.    2,     Everett  Railway,  Light  and  Water  Company 

Stock IJ4 

Aug.    2,     ♦Fall  River  Gas  Works  Company  Stock 3 

Aug.    2,     ♦Lowell  Electric  Light  Corporation,  The,  Stock .   2 
Aug.    2,     Railway  &  Light  Securities  Company  Common 

Stock 3 

Aug.  16,     ♦Keokuk  Electric  Company  Preferred  Stock. . .   l}4 
Aug.  16,     ♦Tampa  Electric  Company  Stock 2>^ 

^Payable  quarterly. 
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Companies  under  Stone  &  Webster  Management 
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RsooMts  for  infonnAtloii  in  ngud  to  tho  eompanioo  wiD  bo  aasworod  pcompHjr. 

oreeO. 

BONDS 

PRSP.  STOCK 

COMMON  STOCK 

COMPANY 

Int. 
Rate 

Price 
sndint 

DiT. 

Rste 

Price 

DiT. 

Rate 

Price 

Abington  &  RockUuid,  The  EL  Lt 
APT.  Co.  of 

5% 

100 

No 

Pref 

8% 

160 1 

Baton  Rouge       (  Bond.  im9 

Elec.  Co.            (  Notos.  April.  1918 

II 

90 
99 

6% 

86 

BlAckttone  VaUey  Gas  &  Blec.  Co. 

5% 

100 

•6% 

105 

8% 

150 

Blue  Hm  St  Ry.  Co.,  The 

5% 

92 

No 

Pref 

Brockton  &  Plymouth  St  Ry.  Co. 

4J% 

90 

•6% 

85 

Cape  Breton  Elec.  Co.,  Ltd. 

5% 

90 

6% 

85 

3% 

45 

Central  Mississippi  Valley 
Electric  Properties 

Ho 

Bonds 

•6% 

721 

12  H 

Columbus  Elec.    (  Bonds.  1W3 
Co.                         (  Notes,  Jnly.  1917 

11 

85 

98i 

6% 

70t 

12 

Columbus  Power  Co.,  The 

5% 

90 

Connecticut  Power  Co.,  The 

5% 

95 

•6% 

92 

100 

Dallas  Elec.  Co.     Notes,  Jane.  1917 

5% 

971 

11 

87l 
60 

25  L 

Dallas  Electric     (Bonds.  1922 
Corporation       \  Notes,  Feb.,  1917 

ft 

95 
971 

Eastern  Texas      ( Bonds.  1942 
Elec  Co.             (  Notes,  Jnly.  1916 

II 

92i 
100 

*6% 

89t 

Edison  Elec.  nig.  r  Bonds.  1930 
Co.  of  Brockton  \  Notes.  Ifsich.  1921 

II 

100 
100 

No 

Pref 

8% 

180 

El  Paso  Elec.  Co. 

5% 

96 

6% 

97t 

9% 

116 

Fall  River  Gas  Works  Co. 

No 

Bonds 

No 

Pref 

12% 

255 

Galveston  Elec.  Co. 

5% 

95 

Galveston-Houston  Elec.  Co. 

No 

Bonds 

*6% 

87iJ 

7% 

wS 

Galveston-Houston  Elec.  Ry.  Co. 

5% 

96 

No 

Pref 

Haverhill  Gas  Light  Co. 

(^ckpsTTsloeSSG) 

No 

Bonds 

No 

Pref 

97o 

WJt 

Houghton  County  Elec.  Lt  Co. 

(Stock  per  Tslne  $25) 

5% 

94 

6% 

23 

5% 

16i 

Hout^ton  County  Thiction  Co. 

5% 

90 

•6% 

80 

40 

Hout^ton  County  St  Ry.  Co.,  The 

5% 

95 

No 

Pref 

No 

Cmi 
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BOlfDS 

FREP.  STOCK 

COMMON  STOCK 

COMPANY 

Int 
Rata 

Price 
and  Int 

DiT. 

Rate 

Price 

IHt. 

Rate 

Price 

Houston  Elec  Co. 

5% 

98? 

JtcksonTille  Elec  Co. 

5% 

97 

No 

Pref 

No 

Com 

JaekBonTiUe        f  Bonds,  1931 

Tnctkm  Co.      |  NotM,  March.  1917 

6% 

90 
98 

•6% 

75 

40 

Keokuk  Electric  Co. 

No 

Bonda 

•6% 

96 

Key  West  Elec.  Co.,  The 

5% 

80 

Lowell  Elec.  Lt  Corp.,  The 

No 

Bonda 

No 

Pref 

8% 

200 

Mississ^  Riyer  Power  Co. 

.5% 

ni 

40^ 

ni 

Northern  Texas  Elec.  Co. 

5% 

95 

6% 

M? 

4% 

55  B 

Northern  Texas  Traction  Co. 

5% 

99 

No 

Pref 

Padilc  Coast  Power  Co. 

5% 

97 

No 

Pref 

No 

Com 

Paducah  Traction  and  Lt  Co. 

5% 

72iL 

20  L 

5  t- 

Pensaci^  Kec  j  Bondt.  IMI 

0^^                     j  Notes,  March,  1916 

5% 
6% 

80 
98 

50 

5 

P^nce  ELec.  Co. 

6% 

100 

No 

Pref 

Public  Service  liiTestment  Co. 

No 

Bonda 

•6% 

85 

50 

Pnget  Sound  Elec.  Ry. 

5% 

85B 

Puget  Sound  Power  Co. 

5% 

97 

No 

Pref 

No 

Com 

Pti|rtSwmd  Ttac,  Lt  B^^^^e,  1919 

6% 

100 

*6% 

75 

20 

'Firat  Sorioa,  1935 

^^'^'          FottrthSoriea,  1942 
IjPtfth  Seriea,  1944 

5% 
5% 
5% 
5% 
5% 

98 
98 
98 
98 
98 

*6% 

97i 

6% 

95 

Savannah  Elec.  Co. 

5% 

«S 

^Ist  Mortsase,  1930 

Seattle  Elec  J  Cona.  *  Raf ..  1929 

Co.,  The    1  Saattlo-BFerett,  1939 
I^The  Saattia  Ry.,  1921 

5% 
5% 
5% 
5% 

100  B 
96^ 
95 

100 

No 

Pref 

No 

Com 

SierraPadficElecCo.  Notaa,  8apt.i9i6 

6% 

99 

*6% 

50 

5 

Tacoma  Ry.  and  Pr.  Co. 

5% 

95 

No 

Pref 

Tampa  Elec  Co. 

5% 

99 

No 

Pref 

10% 

142} 

Whatcom  County  Ry.  &  Lt  Co. 

5% 

94 

No 

Pref 

No 

Com 

QootaHona  are  anprasimate.    All  atocka  $100  par  Tahse  nnleaa  otherwiae  apecUled. 

^CnmnlatlTe.    tBz-Diridend.   A.Li8tedoBLondonStockBzcliange.   B.Uated  on  Boaton  Stock  Bzchange. 
L.  Liatad  en  LoniaTina,  Ky.,  Stock  Bichange.    N.  Common  aharea  hare  no  par  Talue.    X.  Bz-richta. 
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LIBRARY  NOTES 

(1)  Rate  Schedules.  The  reports  of  the  public  service 
commissions  are  becoming  more  and  more  comprehensive  and 
useful.  The  one  recently  received  from  the  State  of  Idaho» 
covering  the  period  from  May  8,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914,  is  a 
good  example.  It  is  a  document  of  over  500  pages,  and  pages 
^4-332  are  devoted  to  rate  schedules,  including  gas,  electric 
light,  power,  and  water  supply.  Furthermore,  there  are  sta- 
tistical tables  of  various  steam  and  electric  railways. 

(2)  Short'  Unit  Courses  for  Wage  Earners  and  a  Factory 
School  Experiment  is  the  title  of  Bulletin  159  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  containing  also  a  discussion 
of  their  application  to  trade-extension  work  in  part-time  and 
evening  schools.  This  leads  to  the  suggestion  that  if  you  want 
to  know  anything  about  education  of  any  description  whatever, 
the  information  seems  to  have  been  gathered  by  some  depart- 
ment at  Washington.  The  Government  as  an  information 
bureau  is  more  remarkable  than  most  persons  imagine. 

(3)  Labor  Legislation  of  1914  is  the  title  of  Bulletin  166 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  which  has  a 
cumulative  index,  covering  not  only  its  own  contents  but  that 
of  Bulletin  148,  which  was  in  two  parts  and  included  labor 
laws  of  the  United  States,  with  decisions  of  courts  relating 
thereto.  Read  the  introduction  to  Bulletin  166  and  note  how 
far  reaching  these  two  publications  are. 

(4)  Social  Register^  Summer  of  1912,  is  not  quite  up  to 
date,  but  a  handy  reference  book.  This  is  of  interest  to  the 
librarian,  who  has  requests  for  such  publications  from  time  to 
time;  but  the  very  persons  who  are  likely  to  call  for  such  books 
are  seldon  the  ones  to  keep  their  eyes  open  to  obtain  the  second- 
hand copies  for  the  library.  It  seems  likely  that  somewhere  in 
Boston  there  exists  a  complete  set  of  all  the  Social  Registers 
published,  and  that  some  one  in  Boston  who  has  got  them  to- 
gether for  a  social  event  would  be  glad  to  give  them  for  the 
asking.  Who  is  this  person?  If  not  thus  available,  where  can 
we  consult  them  when  needed?  Information  on  this  topic 
would  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Library. 
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(10)  Civil,  (20)  Electrical  Engineering 
905     Conservation  of  water  by  storage:  addresses  delivered  .  .  .  Yale 
University.     George  Fillmore  Swain.     New  Haven,  1915.     384p, 
7x10,  illus.     *078«.Swl4 

296  Report  of  British  Columbia  Hydrographic  Survey  for  calendar  year 

1913.  R  G  Swan  .  .  .  Ottawa  1915.  867p,  7x10,  illas,  map. 
♦7208.P8 

297  Hydro-electric  Co  of  West  Virginia  and  West  Vir^nia  Development. 

Brief  for  Remonstrants  ...  on  power  dams  in  public  rivers  by 
Edward  G  Smith,  Stephen  G  Jackson  and  others,  nd.  280p, 
7x10.     *2400.084h 

298  Utilisation  of  the  fish  waste  of  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  manufacture 

of  fertilizer.  J  W  Turrentine  .  .  .  Bulletin  U  S  Department 
Agriculture  No  150  ..  .  71p,  6x9,  illus.     *6888.B150 

299  Several  Water  Supply  Papers  covering  Ohio  River  Basin,  Colorado 

River  Basin,  Tularosa  Basin,  New  Mexico,  Pacific  Coast,  St 
Lawrence  River  Basin  etc. 

800  Minutes  of  the  80th  annual  meeting  (85th  convention)  Association 

of  Edison  Illuminating  Cos  .  .  .  September  15-17,  1914.  546p, 
6x9,  illus.     "6920.1914. Vol  80 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


Just  a  year  ago  we  called  attention  to  the  recent  decision 
of  the  Missouri  Public  Service  Commission  in  the  Springfield 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  rate  case.   The  Commission  had  fixed 
a  value  of  $300,000  on  the  property,  and  on  the  basis  of  a  7 
per  cent  return  had  ordered  a  reduction  from  fifteen  to  eight 
cents  in  the  maximum  electric  rate.     This  rate  was  enforced 
in  July,  1914.     After  several  months'  trial  the  new  rate  was 
found  to  yield  a  return  of  3.3  per  cent  on  the  $300,000  valua- 
tion and  the  company  appealed  to  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  an  injunction,  on  the  ground  that  the  rate  was  con- 
fiscatory, that  the  commission  had  exceeded  its  powers,  and 
that  the  law  establishing  the  commission  was  unconstitutional. 
Last  month  the  court  granted  a  temporary  injunction  upon 
condition  that  a  10  cent  rate  be  established.    The  progress  of 
the  case  is  being  watched  with  great  interest,  as  this  is  likely 
to  be  the  first  electric  rate  case  to  be  decided  by  a  court  upon 
appeal  from  an  order  of  a  public  service  commission.     In 
granting  the  preliminary  injunction,  the  court  recites  that  the 
commission  took  the  lowest  of  the  computations  made  by  three 
engineers,  made  substantial  reduction  from  this  figure,  and 
therefrom  deduced  an  actual  cost  of   reproduction,    less  de- 
preciation, of  $200,126.     The  fixed  valuation  of  $300,000  was 
arrived  at  by  an  addition  thereto  of  $100,000  covering  going 
value  and  the  fact  that  the  plant  is  in  successful  operation,  engi- 
neering, supervision  and  interest  during  construction,  organiza- 
tion and  general  expenses,  legal  expenses,  and  other  elements  of 
value,  tangible    and    intangible.     The  court  holds  that  the 
commission  has  made  an  omnibus  allowance,  from  which  it  is 
impossible  to  test  the  reasonableness  of  its  finding  without  a 
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more  comprehensive  examination  of  the  entire  case  than  is 
practicable  upon  a  preliminary  hearing. 

«     «     ♦ 

The  court  speaks  with  great  clearness  on  one  aspect  of  this 
case.  "Counsel  for  defendants,"  it  says,  "sought  to  justify  the 
order  of  the  commission  in  this  case  upon  the  ground  that  a 
like  rate  is  in  force  at  Joplin,  Mo.,  a  city  of  almost  the  same 
population.  Complainant  asserts  that  the  nature  of  the  in- 
dustries and  business  conditions  at  Joplin  operate  to  produce 
a  materially  greater  net  return  at  Joplin  than  at  Springfield. 
To  this  the  defendants  reply  that  the  establishment  of  an 
identical  rate  at  Springfield  would  tend  to  build  up  a  profitable 
patronage  at  the  place  to  such  an  extent  as  to  equalize  industrial 
conditions  in  the  two  cities;  btU  such  a  resvU  must  necessarily 
be  theoretical  and  speculaiive,  (The  italic  is  ours.]  Commission 
action  based  upon  such  considerations  invade  the  right  of 
control  and  management  incidental  to  ownership  .  In  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  Company  and  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  Railway  Company  v.  State  of  North  Dakota,  ex. 
rel.  T.  F.  McCue,  Attorney  General,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  said  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  State 
to  compel  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  rates  not  other- 
wise reasonable  in  order  to  build  up  a  local  enterprise." 

«     «     * 

The  court  has  here  touched  upon  a  point  of  great  im- 
portance. If  this  decision  does  anything  to  reduce  the  "theo- 
retical and  speculative"  content  of  public  service  commission 
decisions,  it  will  measurably  lessen  the  labor  of  all  who  are 
striving  to  bring  the  public  utilities  of  the  United  States  up  to 
the  highest  practical  eflSciency.  In  this  very  case  we  note  a 
deplorable  economic  waste  from  the  exercise  of  "theoretical 
and  speculative"  activity  on  the  part  of  a  public  service  com- 
mission. On  a  valuation  of  its  own  fixing  the  commission 
aUowed  the  company  a  7  per  cent  rate  of  dividend.  Experience 
has  shown,  however,  that  the  rate  for  service  which  it  fixed  in 
July,  1914,  was  capable  of  returning  no  more  than  S}4  per  cent 
to  the  owners  of  the  property.  This  is  not  an  isolated  case. 
There  is  an  obvious  injustice  in  such  procedure.  Its  eflFect 
upon  the  market  for  investments  is  most  unfortunate,  resulting 
of  course  in  no  small  retardation  of  the  industrial  development 
of  the  entire  nation. 
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like  Mrs.  Partington 

At  a  recent  conference  of  the  employees  of  the  Bay  State 
Street  Railway  resolutions  were  passed  declaring  that  hereafter 
no  arbitration  would  be  agreed  to  unless  it  was  stipulated  in 
advance  that  the  company's  condition  and  the  *^law  of  supply 
and  demand"  should  be  eliminated  from  consideration.  The 
resolutions  state  that  "By  agreeing  to  arbitrate  we  lose  the  only 
weapon  we  have  to  meet  these  arguments,  and  unless  they  are 
both  eliminated  in  the  future  we  think  arbitration,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  will  be  a  farce." 

This  is  pennywise  pound  foolish.  You  cannot  hurt  the 
business  without  hurting  every  one  engaged  in  it  down  to  the 
poorest  paid  employee.  Such  a  policy  might  work  up  to  the 
point  where  the  business  is  wrecked,  but  it  would  not  take  very 
long  to  reach  that  point, — ^you  cannot  do  business  at  a  hundred 
and  one  cents  on  the  dollar  more  than  a  little  while.  Even  a 
public  utility  company  cannot  be  run  that  way.  When  the 
owners  make  up  their  minds  that  they  have  a  losing  proposition 
they  will  quit.  If  this  end  is  reached  because  the  company  has 
been  forced  by  law  or  public  opinion  to  disregard  its  financial 
condition  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  a  grievous  in- 
justice is  done.  The  property  must  then  be  sold  at  a  heavy  loss 
and  recapitalized  at  a  figure  that  will  show  a  profit  after  every 
exaction  by  the  State  and  the  labor  unions.  Or  possibly  the 
city  will  buy  it  on  appraisal  from  the  original  owners  and  operate 
it  at  a  loss  (open  or  concealed),  made  good  out  of  the  general 
tax  levy.  Neither  course  would  accord  with  justice  or  common 
sense. 

It  is  a  hard  incontestible  fact  that  you  cannot  eliminate  the 
condition  of  the  company  or  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
with  lasting  good  to  anybody.  The  Bay  State  Street  Railway 
employees  appear  to  think  that  these  factors  could  properly 
be  eliminated  from  street  railway  arbitration,  for  the  reason 
that  the  company  in  the  franchise  granted  it  by  the  com- 
munity has  a  special  privilege,  which  it  uses  against  both  the 
public  and  its  own  employees.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  no 
such  special  privilege  which  it  can  use  in  this  fashion.  It  cannot 
do  business  without  a  franchise  (or  a  right  of  way),  for  the  reason 
that  the  State  will  not  let  it.  The  franchise,  therefore,  is  part 
of  the  economic  problem  which  confronts  the  municipality  in 
its  effort  to  obtain  the  service  and  the  company  in  its  effort  to 
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supply  the  service.  A  street  railway  is  a  natural  monopoly. 
Free  competition  in  service  of  this  character  is  physically  and 
economically  impossible.  The  municipality  recognizes  that  the 
way  to  obtain  the  service  is  by  a  monopoly  (franchise).  The 
franchise  is  a  means  by  which  the  natural  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
creating  the  service  is  overcome.  It  cannot  be  used  to  oppress 
the  public  or  the  employees  of  the  company;  for  if  the  company 
uses  it  in  a  way  to  produce  more  than  a  fair  return  on  its  in- 
vestment it  can  easily  be  made  to  divide  the  excess  among  the 
public  (in  the  form  of  lower  fares  and  improved  service)  and 
the  employees  (in  the  form  of  higher  wages). 

The  mistake  the  employees  make  is  in  thinking  that  there 
are  three  separate  interests  involved  in  a  franchise — capital 
(the  company),  the  municipality  (the  public),  and  labor  (the 
employees) — and  that  the  company  is  using  the  franchise  as  an 
insidious  weapon  against  the  employees,  when  it  is  not  employ- 
ing it  with  equal  deviousness  against  the  public.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are  only  two  parties.  One  is  the  public,  and  the 
other  is  made  up  of  the  capital  and  the  labor.  When  a  fran- 
chise is  granted,  it  is  granted  as  much  to  labor  as  to  capital. 
A  street  railway  cannot  be  operated  without  capital,  and  it 
cannot  be  operated  without  labor.  Take  away  the  franchise 
and  labor  suffers  with  capital.  When  the  employees  say  that 
the  condition  of  the  company  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
must  be  eliminated  from  consideration  when  they  arbitrate  with 
the  company,  they  do  not  see  that  they  are  aiming  a  hard  blow 
at  labor. 

A  man  may  work  for  a  street  railway  today  and  think  that 
next  month  or  next  year  he  may  be  working  for  some  other  con- 
cern, and  may  say,  "I  don't  care  what  the  company's  condition 
is,  and  I  don't  care  anything  about  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand— what  I  want  is  more  pay  now,  regardless  of  these  things." 
"The  company,"  however,  has  to  bear  in  mind  that  next  year 
other  men  (if  not  this  particular  man)  will  want  to  work  for  it, 
and  it  must  have  money  to  pay  them.  To  get  the  •money  it 
must  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  its  financial  condition  and  on  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  In  a  properly  conducted  enterprise  the 
workmen  are  just  as  interested  in  the  success  of  the  business  as 
the  owners  are,  for  their  prosperity  ebbs  and  flows  with  that  of 
the  owners. 

If  only  one  street  railway  company  were  treated  in  the  way 
the  Bay  State  Street  Railway  employees  would  like  to  treat 
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their  company — and  as  they  say  they  are  going  to  treat  it 
hereafter — the  damage  would  be  merely  local.  But  if  all  the 
street  railways  of  the  United  States  were  forced,  in  arbitrating 
with  their  employees,  to  eliminate  their  financial  condition  and 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  from  consideration,  the  effect  on 
the  labor  market  would  be  disastrous  —  there  would  be  neither 
the  money  nor  the  inclination  to  operate  public  utilities  and  thus 
create  demands  in  the  labor  market.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that 
the  Bay  State  operatives  will  not  long  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  this 
method.  If  they  succeed  in  making  a  go  of  it,  it  will  be  uni- 
versally adopted  by  street  railway  employees,  and  of  course  by 
all  other  employees. 

It  is  a  far  road  to  that  end,  however.  It  is  an  idle  dream 
to  suppose  that  any  business  can  be  kept  going  very  long  without 
careful  consideration  of  all  its  resources  and  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  Even  if  a  benevolent  State  should  take  over  the 
street  railways  for  the  sole  and  avowed  purpose  of  increasing 
the  pay  or  shortening  the  hours  (or  both)  of  the  employees,  the 
thing  would  not  work  out  successfully.  The  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States,  who  today  are  staggering  under  as  heavy  a  load 
as  they  care  to  carry,  would  soon  be  in  revolt.  They  would 
discover — many  of  them  have  already  begun  to  discover — 
that  the  State  is  no  more  exempt  from  economic  law  than  the 
private  individual.  Whatever  the  method,  the  end  would  be 
the  same  as  when  Mrs.  Partington  tried  to  broom  up  the  At- 
lantic, or  when  Eang  Canute  found  it  advisable  to  get  out  of 
the  way  of  the  incoming  tide  that  would  not  stop  when  he  told 
it  to. 


A  Nature  Study 

A  correspondent,  whose  views  will  be  found  on  another 
page,  takes  exception  to  the  comparison  which  Mr.  R.  A. 
Philip  drew  last  month  between  the  growth  of  a  snail  shell  and 
the  growth  of  public  utility  capitalization.  Mr.  Philip  pointed 
out  that  as  the  snail  increases  in  girth,  it  elongates  and  enlarges 
its  shell  without  discarding  the  disused  portion,  which  he  con- 
siders a  good  analogy  of  the  way  a  public  utility  is  forced  to 
treat  that  part  of  its  capitalization  that  relates  to  outgrown  and 
obsolete  plant.  Our  correspondent  thinks  the  analogy  is  un- 
fortunate. He  says  a  much  better  comparison  may  be  made 
with  a  grasshopper,  and  he  proceeds  to  make  it  with  a  clever- 
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ness  and  a  sense  of  humor  that  excite  admiration.  His  point 
is  that  the  grasshopper,  which,  like  the  snail,  carries  its  skeleton 
on  its  exterior,  sloughs  it  off  when  it  is  no  longer  large  enough, 
and  gets  a  new  one.  The  inference  is  easy,  sustaining  the 
argument  of  those  who  contend  that  the  capitalization  of  a 
public  utility  should  never  represent  more  than  the  present 
actual  value  of  the  plant,  no  matter  how  much  has  been  spent 
to  bring  it  to  its  present  development. 

We  do  not  intend  to  argue  the  case  in  these  remarks,  but 
should  like  to  state  a  few  facts  which  those  who  care  to  under- 
take such  a  task  may  advisably  take  under  consideration. 
First  of  all,  it  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  snail  is 
classed  among  the  gasteropoda,  this  term  signifying  6^%- 
walkers.  That  is,  the  organ  by  which  it  moves  consists  of  a 
broad,  muscular  foot  attached  to  the  ventral  surface,  upon 
which  the  animal  creeps  very  slowly  with  a  gliding  motion. 
This  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact,  for  we  have  taken  the  informa- 
tion verbatim  et  seriatim  from  a  standard  work  on  natural  history, 
whose  copyright  has  expired.  We  wonder  if  any  fairminded 
person  will  doubt  that  this  description  fits  the  public  utilities 
much  better  than  does  the  description  of  the  grasshopper, 
which  moves  by  leaping  and  flying. 

Our  correspondent  is  so  intent  on  seeing  the  good  points 
of  the  grasshopper  that  he  overlooks  its  vicious  qualities.  The 
grasshopper  is  a  light  armed  soldier,  bothered  with  no  impedi- 
menta. It  is  here  today,  and  elsewhere  tomorrow.  We  admire 
the  effectiveness  of  its  mobilization  and  the  surprising  rapidity 
of  its  movements,  and  our  correspondent  appears  to  admire  its 
cold-blooded,  calculated  lack  of  regard  for  the  skeleton  which 
has  served  it  so  well  in  the  past.  During  the  past  year  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  Attila  and  his  Huns.  Now  the  grass- 
hopper may  aptly  be  termed  the  Hun  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
The  people  of  his  own  day  and  generation  used  to  call  Attila 
"The  Scourge  of  God,"  and  doubtless  many  a  western  farmer 
has  uttered  the  same  ejaculation  regarding  the  grasshopper. 
A  horde  of  grasshoppers  is  just  like  a  horde  of  Huns  in  one 
respect:  they  live  off  the  country,  and  when  they  are  through 
there  is  nothing  left  for  the  inhabitants. 

It  seems  to  us  that  our  correspondent  damages  his  case 
very  greatly  by  thoughtlessly  choosing  for  his  analogue  a 
recognized  pest.  A  grasshopper  is  a  grasshopper,  and  nothing 
will  make  it  anything  more  in  the  mind  of  a  farmer  or  a  student 
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of  nature.  If  a  grasshopper  has  good  points,  it  uses  them  for 
vicious  purposes — ^that  is,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  rest  of 
us  are  concerned.  This  fact  ought  to  be  included  in  the  anal- 
ogy. The  grasshopper,  which  is  of  course  the  creature  of  its 
idiosyncrasies,  typifies  the  right  thing  in  the  wrong  place.  It 
doesn't  slough  oflF  its  outgrown  skeleton  (instead  of  carrying  it 
around  like  the  snail)  out  of  any  regard  for  the  rest  of  us,  but 
apparently  for  the  sole  purpose  of  despoiling  us  more  eflfectively. 
We  are  not  deducing  anything  from  this  fact,  but  think  that 
others  may  possibly  find  in  it  a  convincing  argument  against 
the  usefulness  of  public  utilities  constructed  after  the  physio- 
logical manner  of  the  grasshopper. 

Conceivably,  our  correspondent  errs  in  not  duly  consider- 
ing the  objects  which  the  snail  and  the  grasshopper  have  re- 
spectively in  mind.  We  do  not  advance  this  argumentatively, 
but  merely  as  a  precautionary  word  to  those  who  may  feel 
compelled  to  give  the  matter  really  profound  consideration. 
Doubtless  the  grasshopper's  treatment  of  its  skeleton  is  as 
nicely  adapted  to  its  end  as  is  the  snail's.  The  question  is, 
which  end  do  you  prefer?  Our  preference  is  for  the  snail,  for 
the  reason  that  it  lives  a  laborious  life,  doing,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  no  more  harm  than  is  allowable  under  honest  competition, 
and  not  in  the  least  anxious  to  get  itself  in  the  public  eye.  The 
grasshopper  is  a  very  different  beast,  arousing  our  worst  pas- 
sions and  making  us  wish  that  its  skeleton  far  outweighed  that 
of  the  snail.  While  we  do  not  profess  to  know  too  much  about 
either  of  them,  we  should  say  that  the  snail  was  a  well-meaning 
useful  drudge,  and  that  the  grasshopper  was  operating  on  the 
get-rich-quick  principle.  We  may  be  wrong,  but  we  venture 
to  assert  that  that  is  the  view  which  anyone  would  take  who  has 
ever  had  business  relations  with  them. 

Our  desire  is  to  avoid  personalities.  But  the  more  we 
think  the  matter  over,  the  more  we  are  tempted  to  believe  that 
our  correspondent  is  in  the  advertising  business,  and  that  he 
is  not  over-particular  in  selecting  his  clients.  Personally,  we 
should  as  soon  "do  the  publicity"  of  a  gold  brick  man  as  that 
of  a  grasshopper.  It  seems  to  us  entirely  beside  the  mark  that 
the  latter  is  fond  of  shedding  his  bones.  That  is  a  matter  which 
affects  his  comfort,  no  doubt,  but  it  does  not  in  the  least  make 
for  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Probably  the  same  can  be  said 
of  the  snail's  habit  of  carrying  around  its  outgrown  shell. 
Their  good  or  evil  lies  not  in  their  skeletons  and  the  way  they 
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use  them,  but  in  the  purpose  for  which  they  use  them.  A 
public  utility  would  just  as  soon  treat  its  capitalization  like  a 
grasshopper's  skeleton  as  like  a  snail's  shell,  if  it  could.  But  it 
cannot.  If  it  did,  it  could  not  raise  the  capital.  The  grass- 
hopper can  fly  a  good  deal  faster  than  the  snail  can  creep,  but 
somehow  the  latter  can  secure  friends  faster  than  the  former. 
The  reason  is  that  the  people  who  own  capital  have  more 
confidence  in  the  results  of  the  snail  than  in  those  of  the  grass- 
hopper. The  grasshopper  is  not  with  us  long.  It  may  live 
over  the  winter,  but  its  tenure  is  precarious.  It  doesn't  expect 
to  be  in  business  always.  Its  philosophy  is  summed  up  in  the 
phrase  dum  vivimus  vivamus — "while  we  live  let  us  live,"  or, 
better  still,  "let  us  eat,  drink  and  be  merry,  for  tomorrow  we 
die."  It  cannot  shed  its  bones  very  many  times;  yet  long 
after  it  has  given  up  the  fight  the  snail  with  its  great  accumula- 
tion of  shell  will  be  found  doing  business  at  the  old  stand. 

This  is  a  very  important  distinction,  and  we  are  surprised 
that  our  correspondent  makes  no  allusion  to  it.  To  those  of  us 
whose  knowledge  of  the  snail  is  better  than  his  appears  to  be, 
the  omission  is  highly  significant.  Science  tells  us  that  the 
fittest  survives,  the  weakest  goes  to  the  wall.  By  that  test 
Mr.  Philip  was  happy  in  his  choice  of  the  snail  as  an  analogue 
for  the  public  utility.  Evidence  abounds  of  the  tenacious  life 
of  the  snail.  We  have  that,  for  example,  of  a  respectable 
merchant  of  Dublin,  whose  father,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  a  lover  of  natural  history,  left  him  a  small  collection 
of  fossils  and  other  curiosities,  including  some  shells  of  snails. 
About  fifteen  years  after  his  father's  death,  he  gave  to  his  son, 
a  child  of  ten  years,  some  of  these  snail  shells  to  play  with. 
The  boy  placed  them  in  a  flower  pot,  which  he  filled  with  water, 
and  the  next  day  put  them  into  a  basin.  Having  occasion  to 
use  the  basin,  the  father  discovered  that  the  snails  had  come  out 
of  their  shells.  Others  have  recounted  experiences  of  the  same 
sort.     But  who  ever  told  such  a  tale  of  a  grasshopper! 

The  snail  may  be  a  drudge  (in  which  respect  it  is  certainly 
like  a  public  utility),  and  it  may  excite  our  contempt  for  carry- 
ing around  a  heavy  amount  of  outgrown  shell,  yet  as  a  staying 
power  it  vastly  exceeds  the  grasshopper.  The  snail,  in  fact, 
is  a  constant  reminder  that  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift, 
that  haste  is  quite  apt  to  make  waste,  that  length  of  days  is 
most  frequently  associated  with  sound  living.  The  snail 
speaks  of  perpetuity  and  the  grasshopper  of  the  fleetingness  of 
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hope — "The  grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden,  and  desire  shall  fail; 
because  man  goeth  to  his  long  home  and  the  mourners  go  about 
the  streets."     Our  correspondent  is  unquestionably  a  clever 
person.     But  so  was  Alexander  Pope,  who  seems  to  hold  the 
grasshopper  in  contempt,  as  witness  the  following  lines: 
Chiefs  who  no  more  in  bloody  fights  engage. 
But  wise  through  time,  and  narrative  with  age, 
In  summer  days — ^like  grasshoppers  rejoice — 
A  bloodless  race,  that  send  a  feeble  voice. 
We  are  disposed  to  think,  however,  that  Burke,  in  his 
"Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France,"  reaches  a  sounder 
estimate  than  anyone  else  of  the  grasshopper.     "Because  half- 
a-dozen  grasshoppers  under  a  fern  make  the  field  ring  with 
their  importunate  chink,  whilst  thousands  of  great  cattle,  re- 
posed beneath  the  shade  of  the  British  oak,  chew  the  cud  and 
are  silent,  pray  do  not  imagine  that  those  who  make  the  noise 
are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  field;  that  of  course  they  are 
many  in  number;  or  that,  after  all,  they  are  other  than  the 
little  shrivelled,  hopping,  though  loud  and  troublesome  insects 
of  the  hour." 

A  Cwrection 

In  our  last  issue  appeared  an  article  entitled  "Automatic 
Block  Signals  on  the  Puget  Sound  Electric  Railway."  Through 
inadvertence  some  of  the  illustrations  failed  to  conform 
to  the  text.  On  page  38,  third  line  from  the  bottom,  reference 
should  have  been  made  to  the  frontispiece,  not  to  Figures  1 
and  2. 

On  page  41,  Figure  5,  referred  to  in  the  thirteenth  line,  is 
a  two  position  light  indicator.  Illustration  of  light  type  signal 
was  not  printed.  On  page  42,  top  line,  reference  should  have 
been  made  to  Figures  5  and  8  instead  of  Figures  6  and  8.  On 
page  40,  sixth  and  seventh  lines,  allusion  was  made  to  "No  60 
A  S.  C.  E.  *T  rail,"  and  to  "No.  70  A.  S.  C.  E.  T'  rail";  it 
should  have  read  "60  pound"  and  "70  pound." 
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NEW  LIGHT  ON  DIVERSITY  FACTORS 

BY  L.  R.  NASH 

The  paper  on  "The  Application  of  the  Diversity  Factor," 
presented  by  H.  B.  Gear  of  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Com- 
pany before  the  recent  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association,  throws  needed  additional  light  on 
the  significance  of  diversity  factor  in  determining  costs  of 
central  station  service  and  suitable  rates  therefor. 

It  was  Mr.  Gear  who  prepared  the  first  formal  presenta- 
tion of  this  subject  for  the  American  Institute  five  years  ago. 
Since  that  time  there  has  not  been  the  attention  to  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  which  its  importance  justifies.  To  some 
extent  this  is  doubtless  due  to  the  comparatively  small  number 
of  companies  having  a  sufficiently  complete  installation  of 
customers'  demand  meters  to  permit  such  studies,  and  to  the 
added  special  equipment  and  expense  necessary  to  secure  com- 
plete data. 

For  many  years,  rate  experts  who  have  constructed  rate 
schedules  of  the  Hopkinson  or  ready-to-serve  form  have  found 
by  applying  the  total  utility  investment  per  kilowatt  of  station 
demand  or  capacity  to  customer  demands,  that  the  resultant 
rates  were  unnecessarily  high.  That  the  "missing  link"  had 
to  do  with  irregularities  in  customers'  load  peaks  was  known  or 
suspected,  but  the  full  significance  of  diversity  factor  was  not 
appreciated  until  the  definite  figures  in  Mr.  Gear's  first  paper 
became  available. 

In  his  recent  paper  he  finds  it  necessary  to  caution  against 
the  too  free  use  of  his  earlier  figures  which,  while  applicable  to 
conditions  then  existing  in  Chicago,  might  give  seriously  mis- 
leading results  if  applied  to  other  localities  with  different  load 
characteristics  and  types  of  rates.  Chicago,  as  is  well  known, 
has  an  exceptionally  well  developed  central  station  business 
and  its  varied  range  may  mean  high  diversity. 

A  table  of  group  diversity  factors  prepared  for  the  first 
paper  is  repeated  in  the  second  as  still  applicable  to  Chicago 
conditions  and  is  here  reproduced  for  general  information, 
together  with  a  table  of  load  and  demand  factors  also  repre- 
sentative of  Chicago  conditions: — 
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Group  Diversity  Factors 


Residence 
Lighting 

Commercial 
Lighting 

Retail 
Power 

Large 
Users 

Consumers  to  transformer 

3.85 

1.46 

1.44 

Transformers  to  feeder 

1.3 

1.3 

1.35 

1.15 

Feeders  to  substation  bus 

1.15 

1.15 

1.15 

1.15 

Substations  to  power  station 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

Totals 

5.5 

2.4 

2.46 

1.45 

Demand  and  Load  Factors  of  Lighting  Consnmers 

Class  of  Business 

Number  of 
Customers 

Monthly 
Kw.  Hrs. 

Total 
Kw.  Max. 

Load 
Factor 

Demand 
Factor 

Apartments 

«4.177 

443,530 

8,927 

6.9 

54.1 

Halls,  apartment 

1{,473 

62,863 

616 

14.2 

90.0 

Houses 

5,151 

229,753 

4,076 

7.8 

43.0 

Offices 

3,704 

163,657 

2,482 

9.2 

64.2 

Saloons 

1{,060 

234,711 

157 

20.8 

62.6 

Stores  (dry  goods) 

367 

26,774 

453 

8.2 

76.5 

Stores  (drug) 

833 

93,809 

671 

19.3 

78.8 

Stores  (grocery) 

434 

17,985 

240 

10.3 

73.0 

Stores  (shoe) 

307 

15,172 

216 

9.8 

60.5 

Small  hotels 

66 

12,817 

684 

26.0 

67.4 

Manufacturers 

1,061 

94,842 

1,397 

9.5 

60.5 

Attention  should  also  be  called  to  a  chart  contained  in  the 
paper  of  demand  factors  for  customers  of  different  sizes  and 
kinds.  This  might  be  of  considerable  value  in  establishing 
more  or  less  arbitrary  rules  for  determining  the  relation  of 
contract  demand  to  connected  load  where  demand  meters  are 
not  available. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Gear's  paper  explain 
its  purpose  and  clearly  state  the  nature  of  diversity: — 

"The  experience  of  the  past  five  years  has  served  to 
clarify  some  of  the  applications  of  diversity  factor  which 
were  not  fully  discussed  in  the  former  paper.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  make  a  re-statement  of  the  nature 
of  diversity  of  demand  and  to  discuss  the  application  of 
diversity  factors  to  the  determination  of  investment.'* 

**The  existence  of  a  diversity  factor  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  consumers  of  electricity  demanding 
service  at  various  times.  It  originates  with  the  individual 
who  turns  the  switch  of  the  circuit  or  the  key  of  the  lamp 
socket.  As  his  tastes,  habits  and  needs  vary  through  a 
wide  range,  so  are  his  demands  for  electric  service  widely 
diversified.  In  a  group  of  retail  consumers,  the  local 
secondary  distributing  system  serves  to  assemble  the 
individual  demands  of  the  members  of  a  group  into  a 
reduced  demand  at  the  transformer.  In  the  installation 
of  a  large  consumer,  the  interior  wiring  performs  the  same 
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function,  and  he  gets  the  benefit  of  the  diversity  within  his 
premises  in  a  reduced  demand  at  his  meter. 

'*The  demands  of  large  installations  and  the  demand  at 
the  transformers  supplying  a  group  of  small  consumers 
have,  therefore,  a  similar  eflFect  upon  the  primary  dis- 
tribution system.  That  is,  the  diversity  between  the 
transformers  supplying  retail  users  is  of  the  same  order 
as  the  diversity  between  large  users.  The  diversity  be- 
tween the  groups  supplied  by  the  transformers  reduces 
the  load  carried  by  the  feeder  and  the  diversity  between 
feeders  supplying  different  classes  of  districts  is  felt  in  a 
reduced  demand  at  the  substation.  Finally,  in  large  sys- 
tems there  is  a  diversity  demand  between  substations 
which  reduces  the  load  on  the  transmission  system  and 
generating  station. 

**The  existence  of  a  diversity  factor  is  thus  due  to  the 
differences  in  the  maximum  demands  of  different  con- 
sumers as  to  the  hour  of  the  day  and  as  to  the  days  of  the 
season,  or  year.  The  former  may  be  termed  daily  di- 
versity and  the  latter,  seasonal  or  yearly  diversity. 

"Daily  diversity  is  that  which  arises  from  the  fact 
that  different  consumers  make  their  heaviest  demands  at 
various  hours  of  the  same  day. 

"Seasonal  diversity,  or  yearly  diversity,  is  that  which 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  different  consumers  make  their 
maximum  demands  on  different  days  of  the  season  or 
year,  respectively. 

"Weekly  and  monthly  diversity  factors  may  also  be 
required  for  special  purposes  at  times." 

The  above  quotation  brings  out  an  indefiniteness  in  the 
A.  I.  E.  E.  standard  definition  of  diversity  factor,  this  definition 
being  as  follows: — 

"Diversity  factor  is  the  ratio  of  the  sum  of  the  maxi- 
mum power  demands  of  the  subdivisions  of  any  system 
or  part  of  a  system  to  the  maximum  demand  of  the  whole 
system  or  part  of  the  system  under  consideration,  measured 
at  the  point  of  supply." 

Apparently  a  wide  range  of  results  may  be  obtained  by 
extending  or  contracting  the  period  under  observation.  Yearly 
diversity  is  naturaUy  much  greater  than  hourly  or  daily  diver- 
sity. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that  diversity  as  defined  is  essentially 
a  group  factor.  "Its  effect,"  it  is  stated,  "is  to  produce  a 
coincident  demand  upon  the  source  of  supply  which  is  less  than 
the  sum  of  the  separate  demands.  It  reveals  nothing,  however, 
as  to  how  much  any  individual  user  or  group  of  users  contributes 
to  the  reduction  in  demand." 
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In  rate  studies  it  is  very  often  necessary  to  consider  the 
contribution  of  individual  customers  or  groups  of  similar  cus- 
tomers to  the  actual  coincident  demand  on  the  system.  For 
this  purpose  Mr.  Gear  proposes  a  new  and  useful  form  of  di- 
versity which  he  terms  "individual  diversity  factor"  and  defines 
as  follows: — 

"Individual  diversity  factor  is  the  ratio  of  the  maxi- 
mum power  demand  made  by  any  subdivision  of  a  system 
or  part  of  a  system  to  the  coincident  demand  made  by 
such  subdivision  at  the  hour  of  the  maximum  load  upon 
the  source  of  supply." 

He  further  recommends  that  the  standard  definition  be 
modified  as  applicable  to  group  diversity. 

While  the  new  definition  of  individual  diversity  does  not 
definitely  describe  the  "hour  of  maximum  load  upon  the  source 
of  supply,"  it  would,  for  most  rate  studies  at  least,  be  the  time 
of  yearly  maximum  demand.  The  necessity  for  careful  dis- 
tinction between  group  and  individual  diversities  is  emphasized 
as  follows: — 

"A  clear  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  group  diver- 
sity factor  of  a  group  to  the  individual  diversity  factor 
of  a  member  of  the  group  is  quite  essential  in  determining 
.  the  investment  portion  of  the  cost  of  serving  any  class  or 
community  of  consumers.  For  example,  let  us  assume  a 
purely  residence  suburb  as  a  part  of  a  district  supply 
system  from  which  commercial  lighting,  industrial  power 
and  other  classes  of  service  are  supplied  in  other  localities. 
In  this  residence  suburb  the  group  diversity  factor  will  be 
about  3.5,  that  is,  the  sum  of  individual  consumers'  de- 
mands will  be  about  350  kilowatts  for  each  100  kilowatts 
of  demand  at  the  substation  supplying  this  suburb. 

"However,  the  individual  diversity  factors  of  the  var- 
ious consumers  in  this  suburb  may  range  from  one  to  ten 
or  more.  The  resident  who  happens  to  have  his  house 
open  for  a  social  event  and  is  issuing  his  annual  maximum 
demand  at  the  hour  of  the  annual  substation  maximum 
has  an  individual  diversity  factor  of  one.  The  resident 
whose  house  is  empty  at  that  hour,  with  perhaps  one 
50-watt  lamp  burning,  has  an  individual  diversity  factor 
of  ten  or  more.  The  weighted  average  of  the  individual 
diversity  factors  of  all  the  consumers  is  the  group  diversity 
factor." 

With  reference  to  the  use  of  individual  diversity  factor 
Mr.  Gear  says : — 

"In  the  case  of  retail  consumers  it  is  usual  to  ignore 
the  individual  diversity  factor  and  to  treat  all  users  of 
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this  class  on  the  basis  of  the  group  diversity  factor.  This 
practice  is  very  properly  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  units 
in  any  retail  group  are  small  and  numerous,  and  must  be 
treated  as  a  whole  as  a  matter  of  fairness  and  practicability. 

"In  the  case  of  wholesale  users  or  a  community,  the 
situation  is  different.  The  units  are  so  large  that  the  plant 
investment  required  for  a  town  having  an  individual 
diversity  factor  of  1.1  is  materially  higher  than  that  re- 
quired for  a  town  having  an  individual  diversity  factor  of 
two  or  more.  The  individual  diversity  factor  of  such  users 
is  therefore  taken  into  account  in  cases  where  it  is  materially 
greater  than  the  group  diversity  factor. 

"The  group  diversity  factor  is  a  measure  of  the  re- 
duction of  investment  made  possible  at  the  source  of  supply 
because  of  its  existence.  The  individual  diversity  factor 
is  a  measure  of  the  proportion  of  such  reduction  con- 
tributed by  each  individual  of  the  group." 

The  direct  relation  between  group  diversity  factor  and 
load  factor  is  pointed  out.  The  load  factor  of  a  group  of  cus- 
tomers is  found  to  be  the  product  of  the  average  individual 
load  factor  and  the  group  diversity  factor.  This  rule  is  applica- 
ble to  not  only  groups  or  classes  of  individual  users  but  also 
to  groups  of  feeders  or  of  substations  in  a  large  system. 

Mr.  Gear  then  states  that  there  is  no  relation  between 
individual  diversity  factors  and  individual  load  factors  of 
substations  or  wholesale  users  and  later  makes  an  unqualified 
statement  of  lack  of  relationship.  This  conclusion  is  appa- 
rently drawn  from  a  table  of  Chicago  substation  factors  in- 
cluded in  his  paper  and  here  reproduced: — 


Substation 

Kw.  Hrs. 
per  Year 

Absolute 
Maximum  Kw. 

Coincident 
Demand 

Annual       Individual 
Load  Factor           Div. 
.  Per  Cent            Factor 

1 

5,830,000 

1.900 

1,800 

35                    1.06 

2 

4.585,000 

1,400 

1.170 

37.4                1.26 

8 

988,000 

590 

400 

19                   1.47 

4 

4.125,000 

1,740 

1,350 

27                   1.29 

5 

12.416.000 

8,550 

2,750 

40                  1.29 

6 

4.267.000 

1,740 

1.550 

28                  1.12 

T 

2.856.000 

1,570 

1,280 

20.7               1.28 

8 

11,300,000 

4,000 

8,900 

82.2               1.08 

9 

3,570,000 

1,690 

1,500 

24                  1.18 

10 

3,278,000 

1,670 

1.600 

22.4               1.04 

Totals  58,210,000  19.850  17,300  80.6  1.15 

An  examination  of  this  table  shows  that  there  are  as  many 
substations  in  which  both  load  factor  and  diversity  factor  are 
higher  or  lower  than  the  average  of  all  as  there  are  substations 
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in  which  one  is  higher  and  the  other  lower.  The  characteristics 
of  the  load  on  these  substations  is  doubtless  quite  variable, 
some  serving  residence  districts,  others  commercial  and  others 
largely  industrial  plants,  so  that  no  uniform  relation  should 
be  expected.  The  author's  earlier  statement  quoted  above 
should  be  recalled,  however,  that  "the  weighted  average  of  the 
individual  diversity  factors  of  all  the  consumers  is  the  group 
diversity  factor";  also  his  further  conclusion  that  there  is  a 
direct  relation  between  group  diversity  factor  and  group  load 
factor.  While  no  claim  is  made  for  direct  relation  between 
individual  load  factor  and  group  load  factor,  which  would  com- 
plete the  relationship  denied,  some  such  relation  must  exist. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  between  customers  of  different 
classes,  such  as  light  and  power,  load  factors  and  individual 
diversity  factors  will  show  widely  different  and  inconsistent 
ratios.  Among  customers  of  a  class,  however,  this  should  not 
be  the  case.  For  example,  a  lighting  customer  of  high  load 
factor  is  apt  to  use  his  service  so  steadily  as  not  to  contribute 
materially  to  group  diversity  or  to  permit  high  individual 
diversity,  while  a  low  load  factor  may  imply  intermittent  use 
which  adds  largely  to  group  diversity  and  possibly  leads  to 
high  individual  diversity.  In  so  far,  however,  as  low  load 
factor  business  tends  to  concentrate  on  the  system  maximum 
demand,  there  is  no  increase  in  individual  diversity  factor. 

It  would  at  least  seem  that  positive  conclusions  are  not 
justified  without  more  extended  data  than  that  contained  in 
the  preceding  table,  even  with  respect  to  large  users  or  groups 
to  which  Mr.  Gear  may  intend  to  confine  the  lack  of  relation 
between  individual  diversity  and  load  factors. 

If  such  relation  does  exist  in  some  measure  among  cus- 
tomers of  a  class,  so  that  a  low  individual  load  factor  would 
imply  a  higher  individual  diversity  factor  than  a  high  load 
factor,  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  importance  of 
rate  schedules  based  on  load  factor  in  favor  of  the  older  and 
better  understood  rates  with  quantity  differentials  only.  Such 
a  tendency,  if  justifiable,  would  be  welcomed  by  many  central 
station  commercial  agents  who  repeatedly  wrestle  with  short 
hour  customers  in  an  apparently  hopeless  effort  to  convince 
them  that  a  load  factor  differential  is  the  only  correct  form  of 
charge.  Retail  electric  consumers  have  never  looked  with 
favor  upon  complicated  rate  schedules,  and  any  factor,  be  it 
diversity  or  something  else,  which  tends  to  offset  the  effect  of 
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short  hour  or  intermittent  loads  and  permits  a  logical  return 
to  the  simpler  methods  almost  universally  employed  in  other 
business  would  be  unquestionably  beneficial  to  the  industry. 
The  remainder  of  the  paper  deals  with  the  application 
of  diversity  factor  data  to  the  determination  of  the  investment 
required  to  serve  various  classes  of  customers.  In  introducing 
this  phase  of  the  subject  Mr.  Gear  says: — 

"The  eflfect  of  diversity  factors  upon  the  various  parts 
of  the  generating  and  distributing  plant  is  to  reduce  in- 
vestment and  hence  the  demand  portion  of  the  charges  for 
service.  This  eflfect  is  so  material  as  to  justify  the  most 
careful  analysis  of  load  conditions  in  their  relation  to  di- 
versity of  demand.  Such  analyses  are  of  value  in  solving 
the  problems  incident  to  fixing  equitable  rates  for  various 
classes  of  service,  in  making  subsequent  adjustment  of 
established  rates,  and  in  revealing  the  relative  rates  of 
returns  produced  by  various  classes  of  users  under  existing 
rate  schedules.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
methods  pursued  in  determining  the  cost  of  electric 
service  be  based  upon  correct  principles  and  that  the  data 
at  hand  be  intelligently  applied.  This  is  equally  true 
whether  the  problem  is  being  attacked  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  utility  endeavoring  to  show  a  more  favorable 
rate  of  return  to  its  security  holders,  or  by  the  representa- 
tives of  a  utility  commission  bent  upon  readjusting  rates, 
with  a  view  to  allotting  to  the  consumer  his  share  of  the 
increment  of  earning  power  which  has  accumulated  since 
the  existing  rates  were  established." 
An  example  of  the  application  of  the  principles  laid  down 

to  a  hypothetical  company  is  shown  with  a  table  of  values  all 

of  which  justify  reproduction: — 

"As  a  basis  of  illustration  it  will  be  assumed  that  an 
alternating-current  central-station  system  has  been  devel- 
oped to  a  point  where  it  has  25,000  kilowatts  in  generating 
plant  capacity  and  a  maximum  load  of  20,000  kilowatts 
at  a  cost  of  $8,100,000,  or  $405  per  kilowatt  load. 

"The  apportionment  of  the  capital  invested  is  further 
assumed  to  have  been  made  as  shown  in  the  following 
table.  This  apportionment  is  roughly  representative  of 
an  average  system  in  a  medium  sized  city  without  any 
considerable  suburban  distribution.  In  a  district  supply 
system  covering  a  large  area  of  scattered  towns  and  cities, 
the  transmission  system  would  be  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  total  and  other  parts  might  be  materially  diflFerent. 
The  numerical  values  derived  from  these  figures  as  a  basb 
are  therefore  to  be  considered  only  as  applying  to  a  system 
of  the  type  assumed,  and,  being  hypothetical,  should  be 
considered  merely  as  illustrating  the  method  of  calculation. 
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Assamed  Alternating  Current  Central  Station  System 

Group       Kw.         Full        Actual  Invest* 

Invest-  Diversity  Useful      Load          Kw.  ment 


Links  of  Systems 

ment       Factor 

Load   Efficiency  Demand 

per  Kw. 

Generating  Station 

$2,850,000 

16,050 

20,000 

$117.50 

Transmission  System 

450,000 

0.95 

21.50 

Substation 

800.000 

1.1 

17,650    0.912 

21,000 

88.00 

Distribution  Lines 

«,750,000 

1.15 

20,300    0.802 

28,200 

119.00 

Transformers 

850.000 

1.8 

26,400 

26,400 

18.00 

Meters 

500,000 

Miscellaneous 

900,000 

0.802 

Total 

$8,100,000 

*'The  actual  kilowatt  demand  which  appears  in  the 
next  to  the  last  column  is  the  net  result  of  the  application 
of  both  diversity  factor  and  full-load  efficiency.  The 
20,000-kilowatt  load  on  the  generating  station  is  made  up 
of  10,050  kilowatts  of  useful  load  and  3,950  kilowatts  of 
losses  in  the  transmission,  conversion  and  distribution 
systems.  If  the  efficiencies  are  assumed  at  95  per  cent 
for  the  transmission  system,  96  per  cent  for  transformer 
substations  and  88  per  cent  for  the  distribution  system, 
the  net  overall  efficiency  would  be  80.2  per  cent. 

"The  investment  per  kilowatt  in  the  last  column  is 
determined  by  using  the  kilowatt  actual  demand  at  the 
point  of  supply,  as  shown  in  the  previous  column." 

The  unit  investments  determined  for  different  parts  of  the 
system  are  finally  applied  to  two  groups  of  fifteen  customers 
each,  a  residence  group  having  an  average  demand  of  0.6  kilo- 
watts each  and  a  group  diversity  of  three,  and  a  commercial 
group  having  an  average  demand  of  0.9  kilowatts  and  a  group 
diversity  of  1.4.  The  two  tables  containing  these  figures,  with 
explanatory  notes  and  comments,  follow: — 

Inyestment  for  Group  of  Fifteen  Residence  Lighting  Consumers 


Group 

Diversity 

Factor 

Kw.         Full 
Useful       Load 
Load    Efficiency 

Kw. 

Actual 
Demand 

Invest- 
ment 

Fifteen  meters  at  $7 

S 

9 

$105.00 

Transformer  capacity 

1.8 

3 

S.OO 

S9.00 

Distribution  Lines 

1.15 

2.S1 

0.97 

2.S8 

283.00 

Substation 

1.1 

ft 

0.91 

2.2 

83.50 

Transmission 

1.8« 

0.845 

2.16 

46.50 

Generating  Station 

1.82 

0.802 

2.27 

267.00 

Miscellaneous— 1«.5% 

103.00 

Total  4.92  $927.00 

Average  demand  at  meter  assumed  at  0.6  Kw.  for  each  consumer. 
Investment  per  consumer  «$  61.80 

Investment  per  Kw.  of  generating  station  demand         »   408.00 
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Investment  for  Group  of  Fifteen  Commercial  Lighting  or  Retail  Power 

Consumers 

Group  Kw.  Full  Kw. 

Diversity    Useful       Load  Actual  Invest- 

Factor         Load    Efficiency  Demand  ment 

Fifteen  meters  at  $7                          1.4          1S.5  $105.00 

Transformer  capacity                        1.3            9.64  125.00 

Distribution  Lines                             1.15          7.42      0.97  7.65  910.00 

Substation                                            1.1            6.45      0.91  7.10  270.00 

Transmission                                                       5.87      0.845  6.95  149.00 

Generating  Station                                           5.87      0.802  7.83  862.00 

Miscellaneous     12.5%  863.00 


Total  2.31  $2,724.00 

Average  demand  at  meter  assumed  at  0.9  Kw.  for  each  consumer. 
Investment  per  consumer  =$181.60 

Investment  per  Kw.  of  generating  station  maximum     »   371.00 

**It  is  to  be  noted  that  although  the  average  demand 
of  these  [commercial]  consumers  individually  is  only  50 
per  cent  greater  at  the  consumers'  meters  than  that  of 
the  group  of  residence  consumers,  they  require  approxi- 
mately three  times  as  much  capacity  at  the  generating 
station  and  three  times  as  much  investment.  The  in- 
vestment per  kilowatt  is,  however,  somewhat  lower  than 
that  required  for  the  residence  consumers  and  lower  than 
the  average  for  the  whole  system." 

The  above  brief  comments  on  and  extracts  from  Mr.  Gear's 
paper  indicate  its  nature  and  the  method  of  applying  diversity 
factors.  It  is  very  desirable  that  additional  data  on  this  sub- 
ject be  obtained.  Companies  using  customers  demand  meters 
of  the  Wright  or  equivalent  form  on  A.  C.  service  can  determine 
group  diversities  by  attaching  similar  instruments  or  curve 
drawing  ammeters  to  transformers  and  keeping  close  records 
of  feeder  and  total  substation  and  station  loads.  Losses  in 
different  parts  of  the  system  should  also  be  known  for  accurate 
determination  of  the  distributed  unit  investment. 

If  such  data  cannot  be  obtained  in  individual  cases  where 
rate  problems  are  under  consideration,  Mr.  Gear's  figures,  with 
modifications  for  obvious  differences  in  conditions,  may  be 
approximately  applied.  If  a  change  from  one  form  of  rate  to 
another  is  to  be  made,  the  effect  of  this  change  upon  existing 
diversity  factors  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  clear  that 
diversity  between  individual  customers  is  greater  than  between 
groups  of  customers,  feeders,  substations,  etc.  If,  therefore, 
the  individual  diversity  factor  is  accurately  obtainable  in 
particular  cases,  the  error  involved  in  using  approximate  figures 
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for  the  balance  of  the  system  may  not  be  so  large  as  to  seriously 
aflFect  the  final  total  unit  investment  required  in  calculations  of 
service  cost. 

Mr.  Gear's  paper  should  be  carefully  read  throughout 
by  those  who  are  interested  in  analyses  of  service  costs  and  their 
corresponding  rate  schedules. 
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MINING    SAND    AND    GRAVEL   BY 
ELECTRICITY 

BY  DAVIS  M.  DeBARD 

No  part  of  the  New  England  coast  is  more  interesting 
than  the  Cliffs  at  Scituate,  Mass.  In  this  region,  occurred 
some  of  the  earliest  and  most  inspiring  events  of  American 
civilization.  It  was  not  many  miles  from  here  that  the  **May- 
flower"  finally  cast  anchor.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  is  the 
well  to  which  we  owe  "The  Old  Oaken  Bucket.**  On  Novem- 
ber 9,  1898,  an  incident  occurred  which  is  still  fresh  in  the  mind 
of  every  resident  of  eastern  Massachusetts.  Prior  to  then, 
there  was  a  land  connection  between  the  four  cliffs  at  Scituate. 
On  that  date,  a  tremendous  gale  changed  the  topography. 
The  Fourth  Cliff  was  rent  asunder  from  the  Third,  forming  an 
outlet  for  the  picturesque  North  River,  which  previously  had 
sought  the  ocean  north  of  the  Fourth  Cliff.  A  distressing 
incident  of  the  gale  was  the  foundering  of  the  steamer  "City  of 
Portland,"  bound  out  of  Boston  for  Portland,  Me.,  with  a 
large  freight  of  human  lives.  The  impressive  character  of 
this  coast  has  made  the  surrounding  country  a  noted  summer 
resort. 

It  is  as  interesting  in  its  industrial  features  as  it  is  in  its 
historical  and  picturesque  features.  This  article  attempts  to 
show  one  aspect  of  its  industrial  development.  Back  of  the 
Third  Cliff  is  a  deposit  of  approximately  75,000,000  cubic  yards 
of  sand  and  gravel,  known  locally  as  Coleman  Hill.  This 
deposit  is  thought  to  be  of  glacial  origin,  and  test  wells  show 
that  it  is  composed  of  about  fifty  per  cent  gravel  and  fifty  per 
cent  sand.  The  enormous  development  of  the  concrete  indus- 
try has  made  this  an  important  consideration.  About  a  year 
ago,  the  Boston  Sand  &  Gravel  Company  undertook  to  mine 
this  deposit,  to  wash  the  sand  and  gravel,  to  crush  the  gravel 
to  the  proper  sizes,  to  load  the  washed  and  sized  material  on 
steam  lighters  and  to  deliver  it  to  the  Boston  market.  It  has 
attained  remarkable  success,  being  unable  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  washed  gravel. 

The  power  for  operating  this  plant  is  furnished  by  the 
"Electric  Light  &  Power  Company  of  Abington  and  Rockland" 
over  a  15-mile,  13,000- volt  transmission  line,  the  power  being 
transformed  at  the  plant  and  delivered  in  the  form  of  550-volt, 
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3-phase,  60-cycle  energy.  A  total  of  560  horsepower  in  motors 
is  required. 

Such  use  of  electricity  is  unique  in  this  part  of  the  United 
States  and  attests  an  unmistakeable  tendency  toward  a  very 
much  more  diversified  use  of  electricity  for  industrial  purposes 
than  has  been  achieved  in  the  past.  For  this  reason  the  writer 
thinks  that  a  succinct  description  of  the  plant  will  perhaps  be 
found  of  more  than  passing  interest.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
accompanying  illustrations  will  make  the  text  clear. 

Located  on  top  of  the  hill,  as  shown  in  Plate  No.  1,  is  the 
Digger  House,  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  moved  farther 
back  on  the  hill  when  a  new  cut  is  necessary. 

Plate  No.  2  shows  the  165  horsepower  digging  motor  and 
apparatus,  which  operates  the  three  cubic  yard  bucket  shown 
in  Plate  No.  1.  This  motor  is  reversed  every  thirty  seconds 
and  is  subject  to  extreme  overloads. 

The  bucket  is  raised  and  lowered  by  a  37  horsepower  motor 
apparatus  working  through  a  set  of  blocks  just  back  of  the  digger 
house. 

The  material  is  dumped  into  a  hopper,  as  shown  in  Plate 
No.  3,  from  which  cars  of  ten  cubic  yards  capacity  are  loaded 
to  supply  the  plant. 

Plate  No.  4  shows  a  side  view  of  the  plant.  At  the  top  of 
the  tower,  which  is  110  feet  in  height,  is  a  hopper  into  which  the 
ten  cubic  yard  conveyor  cars  are  automatically  dumped. 

By  a  hand  operated  gate  the  material  from  this  hopper  is 
ted  on  to  a  stationary  sloping  bar  screen,  the  small  gravel  and 
sand  dropping  through  to  a  set  of  shaking  screens  below,  and 
the  larger  sizes  of  stone  falling  into  a  crusher  and  then  on  to  the 
shaking  screens. 

The  screens,  four  in  number,  are  arranged  over  one  another 
so  perforated  that  the  gravel  is  separated  into  four  different 
sizes.  A  second  crusher  is  arranged  to  crush  the  larger  sizes 
to  any  desired  size. 

Twenty-two  hundred  gallons  of  water  per  minute  are 
poured  on  to  these  shaking  screens,  which  thoroughly  wash  the 
gravel,  the  sand  falling  below  with  the  water  into  a  large  settling 
tank. 

The  sand  is  allowed  to  settle,  while  the  waste  product  is 
piped  off  to  a  dumping  ground. 

The  gravel  falls  on  belt  conveyors,  as  shown  in  Plate  No. 
5,  and  thence  to  storage  bins  below. 
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Running  under  these  storage  bins  are  two  concrete  tunnels, 
eight  feet  square,  each  containing  a  thirty-inch  conveyor  belt 
for  loading  boats  with  sand  or  any  desired  size  of  gravel.  Plate 
No.  6  shows  a  boat  loading. 

A  greater  part  of  the  channel  to  the  sea,  which  had  to  be 
dredged  for  a  distance  of  one  and  one-half  miles,  was  made  by 
the  North  River  between  the  third  and  fourth  cliflf  during  the 
great  storm  in  November,  1898. 

Following  are  a  few  interesting  data.  The  capacity  of  the 
plant  is  6,000  cubic  yards  per  day;  the  capacity  of  the  average 
steam  lighter  is  550  cubic  yards;  the  time  required  to  load  a 
steam  lighter  is  thirty  minutes;  the  amount  of  water  used  per 
minute  for  washing  purposes  is  2,200  gallons;  the  plant  is 
operated  twelve  months  in  the  year;  the  size  of  the  digging 
bucket  is  three  cubic  yards;  the  size  of  the  conveyor  cars  is 
ten  cubic  yards;  the  total  horsepower  in  motors  connected  is 
560;  the  average  kilowatt  hours  per  month  is  40,000;  the 
number  of  men  required  to  operate  the  plant  is  ten. 
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NOT  THE  SNAIL  BUT  THE  GRASSHOPPER 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  22,  1915. 

The  Editor, 

Public  Service  Journal. 

Dear  Sir: — 

The  problem  of  capitalization  and  of  the  elimination  there- 
from of  items  which  represent  historical  development  rather 
than  present  value  is  one  of  much  present  interest.  The  article 
by  R.  A.  Philip  in  your  July  number  treats  the  subject  in  a 
graphic  and  novel  manner,  drawing  an  analogy  between  the 
growth  of  a  public  service  corporation  and  the  activities  of  a 
snail  in  building  its  chambered  dwelling. 

In  considering  analogous  relationships,  however,  care  must 
be  exercised  in  the  search  for  the  most  fitting  analogue.  It  is 
a  little  surprising,  therefore,  that  out  of  the  wide  realm  of 
nature  the  author  should  have  selected  as  the  cotype  of  the 
public  service  corporation  a  snail.  Slow  of  motion,  confined 
in  his  field  of  action,  timorous,  retiring  and  avoiding  publicity, 
with  little  diversity  in  his  mode  of  life,  the  snail,  while  he  may 
be  interesting  to  the  biologist,  is  not  usually  regarded  as  pos- 
sessing the  qualities  which  present-day  public  opinion  likes  to 
see  in  its  service. 

While  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  find  in  the  lower  phyla 
of  animal  life  an  organism  which  possesses  all  the  qualities 
which  we  like  to  see  exemplified  in  public  service  corporations, 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  grasshopper  possesses  certain 
characteristics  which  are  more  worthy  of  emulation  than  those 
of  the  aforesaid  mollusk. 

Incessantly  active,  from  the  day  of  his  birth,  his  legs, 
teeth  and  wings  are  in  pretty  constant  motion.  Full  of  energy, 
he  covers  a  wide  territory,  both  underground,  on  the  surface 
and  in  the  air.  Even  the  noise  of  the  motion  of  his  wings  may 
be  likened  to  the  noise  of  the  vibration  of  the  wind-swept  wires. 
He  is  thoroughly  adaptable,  quickly  leaving  one  field  which 
has  been  exhausted  for  another.  Unfortunately  he  has  an 
enormous  appetite  and  is  somewhat  greedy  in  his  habits,  in 
which^respect  I  trust  he  ceases  to  be  a  metaphor. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  principles  of  capitalization,  how- 
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ever,  he  is  in  my  judgment  far  superior  to  the  snail.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  eariy  de- 
velopment of  the  grasshopper  the  following  explanation  is 
oflFered. 

In  his  early  stages  our  young  grasshopper  is  mostly  legs 
and  mouth.  The  combination  of  the  two,  the  one  to  carry  him 
to  pastures  green,  the  other  to  profit  thereby,  results  in  a  large 
increment  of  flesh.  His  jacket  soon  begins  to  be  tight.  Like 
the  snail,  his  skeleton  is  on  the  outside,  but,  in  contrast,  he 
knows  enough  to  get  rid  of  it.  A  crack  down  the  back,  a  few 
tugs,  and  our  young  friend,  freed  from  his  original  dwelling,  is 
able  to  expand.  I  presume  that  he  promptly  forgets  his  dead 
larval  skin,  which  is  usually  left  to  decorate  a  grass  stalk.  He 
doesn't  need  it  any  more  for  it  would  really  interfere  with  his 
future  movements. 

As  necessity  demands,  he  repeats  the  process  until  he  gets 
his  growth,  thus  leaving  scattered  around  the  meadow  no  less 
than  five  of  these  worn  out  and  useless  early  habitations. 

Unfortunately  my  example  is  not  susceptible  of  the  exact 
mathematical  analysis  which  Mr.  Philip  has  been  able  to  deduce 
from  his  study  of  the  life  history  of  the  snail.  As  a  general 
illustration  of  capitalization,  however,  the  life  history  of  the 
grasshopper  may  be  interpreted  somewhat  as  follows: 

During  the  initial  period  of  his  existence  he  has  been  well 
nourished,  his  support  being  obtained  from  the  rich  field  in 
which  his  lot  has  fallen.  He  foresees  the  day  when  his  present 
habitation  will  not  be  adequate  for  his  needs  and  begins  to  lay 
his  plans  for  a  larger  structure  to  replace  it.  Then  he  proceeds 
with  the  construction,  using  for  the  purpose  the  accumulating 
surplus,  the  excess  of  income  over  outgo.  The  process  is  a 
gradual  one  and  when  the  new  structure  is  fully  reared  the  old 
one  has  outlived  its  usefulness  and  can  be  abandoned  without 
regret.  Having  made  a  proper  allowance  for  renewal  he  is  in 
a  sound  and  healthy  physical  condition  and,  freed  from  all 
useless  encumbrances,  is  ready  and  eager  to  enter  the  next 
stage  of  development. 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  the  grasshopper  does  not 
pass  through  quite  enough  stages  of  development  to  satisfy 
fully  the  analogy  with  many  public  service  corporations,  some 
of  which  seem  to  change  their  skins  with  almost  as  much  fre- 
quency as  a  healthy  grasshopper. 

There  is  just  one  point  more  that  I  wish  to  discuss.     This 
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relates  to  the  sad  event  which  comes  apparently  to  all  alike, 
snails,  grasshoppers,  humans,  and  even  to  corporations.  They 
occasionally  die  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  dispose  of  their 
worldly  possessions.  If  the  public  service  corporation,  which 
approaches  its  demise  (for  obituary  notices  consult  almost  any 
weekly  financial  journal)  has  lived  its  life  along  the  lines  of 
Mr.  Philip's  snail  it  will  find  itself  with  its  earthly  house,  which 
it  perforce  must  leave  behind,  half  useful  and  half  useless,  and 
valueless.  Possibly  the  estate  will  be  devised  intact,  but  per- 
haps it  will  be  necessary  to  sell  it  at  auction  in  order  to  meet 
the  funeral  expenses.  In  the  latter  case  will  the  bids  run  much 
above  the  value  of  the  useful  property?  And  would  you  like 
to  be  the  holder  of  a  stock  certificate  representing  a  part  of  the 
unused  shell  with  the  bonds  to  be  satisfied  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  the  useful  portion  of  the  plant? 

Rather  let  the  corporation  live  along  the  lines  of  the 
humble  but  progressive  grasshopper.  Xet  it  lay  aside  enough 
out  of  its  income  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  day  when  it  will 
require  a  larger  plant.  Then  it  can  throw  oflF  the  old  integu- 
ment without  a  regret,  for  that  has  been  used,  paid  for  and  has 
become  valueless.  The  organism  is  then  always  as  nearly  as 
possible  fully  alive  and  useful. 

The  presence  in  a  public  service  corporation  thirty  years 
old  of  seven  millions  of  unused  and  valueless  physical  prop- 
erty upon  which  the  present  public  must  pay  returns  means 
simply  that  the  public  of  the  past  did  not,  year  by  year,  pay 
for  what  it  received.  Why  should  we  now  be  paying  part  of 
the  indebtedness  of  former  users  and  why  should  we  not  pay 
for  all  that  we  get  rather  than  pass  the  deficit  on  as  a  debt  for 
future  generations?  If  we  wear  or  rust  out  a  plant,  why  not 
pay  the  bill  now?  The  only  excuse  for  not  doing  so  is  the 
possibility  of  greater  present  profit  to  manipulators  of  corpora- 
tion securities. 

The  straightforward  and  logical  method  of  meeting  this 
condition  seems  to  be  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  permanent 
capitalization  of  outgrown  equipment  is  an  abnormal  element 
in  any  business  and  that  the  cost  of  such  equipment  should  be 
written  oflF  at  intervals  by  a  proper  obsolescence  or  depreciation 
charge. 

Yours  very  truly, 

WILLIAM  B.  HEROY. 
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GRASSHOPPER    VS.    SNAIL* 

BY  R  A.  PHILIP 

The  proposition  that  the  grasshopper  presents  the  ideal 
plan  of  organization  for  a  public  service  corporation  unfor- 
tunately makes  it  necessary  to  expose  the  unreliable  character 
of  the  grasshopper,  as  shown  in  the  record  of  his  qualifications 
as  submitted  by  his  advocate. 

On  the  one  hand  is  the  spendthrift  grasshopper,  with  five 
new  suits  of  clothes  a  season,  up  to  the  minute  in  style  and 
perfectly  fitted.  His  whole  surplus  capital  is  invested  in 
ephemeral  clothes;  he  never  has  a  house  he  can  call  his  own. 
On  the  other  hand  is  that  thrifty  citizen,  the  snail;  quietly  but 
becomingly  dressed,  he  invests  his  surplus  capital  in  a  dwelling 
which  throughout  his  lifetime  ornaments  the  community  in 
which  he  lives  and  after  his  death  remains  as  a  permanent 
monument  to  his  useful  labors. 

Emulate  the  grasshopper,  his  advocate  admonishes  the 
public  service  corporation,  and  lay  aside  enough  out  of  your 
income  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  day  when  you  require  a 
larger  plant.  Does  he  continue — Emulate  the  grasshopper's 
method  of  obtaining  the  requisite  income?  Oh,  no!  Unfor- 
tunately, he  says,  the  grasshopper  has  an  enormous  appetite — 
he  is  mostly  mouth — ^he  is  greedy  in  his  habits — consequently 
he  ceases  to  be  a  desirable  metaphor.  Grow  as  the  grasshopper 
grows — ^but  don't  eat  as  the  grasshopper  eats! 

After  all,  the  humble  but  progressive  grasshopper  as 
described  by  his  advocate  may  still  be  the  true  type  of  some  of 
our  quasi-public  servants: — Incessantly  active,  full  of  energy, 
noise  and  motion — well  nourished  during  the  initial  period  of 
his  existence — ^his  support  being  obtained  from  the  rich  field 
in  which  his  lot  has  fallen — thoroughly  adaptable,  quickly 
leaving  one  field  which  has  been  exhausted  for  another — ^and 
finally  leaving  worn  out  frames  scattered  here  and  there.  How 
very  like  a  jitney! 

We  are  tempted  to  follow  this  attractive  parallel  further; 
to  ponder  on  the  fine  weather  proclivities  of  the  grasshopper, 
on  the  plagues  of  locusts,  great  grasshoppers,  which  have  sud- 
denly appeared,  swarmed  over  the  land  and  disappeared,  and 
we  wonder  whether,  after  all,  the  grasshopper  is  as  dependable 
a  public  servant  as  the  snail. 


*A  reply  to  "Not  the  Snail  but  the  Grasshopper." 
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The  snail  is  "confined  in  field  of  action?"  Fortunately  so. 
The  grasshopper  jitney  may  jump  out  of  an  unprofitable  town 
during  a  night,  but  the  snail-like  tracks  of  the  street  car  com- 
pany remain — reminders  that  in  times  of  adversity  it  is  ad- 
vantageous not  to  have  public  servants  who  move  too  quickly. 

In  aUuding  to  the  sad  event  of  the  death  of  the  snail  our 
advocate  advances  a  thought  that  had  escaped  us — That  there 
is  a  ttseftd  part  of  the  shell  of  a  dead  snail.  A  striking  contribu- 
tion to  the  theory  of  intangible  values,  the  "going  concern 
value"  of  a  dead  concern.  The  stockholders  may  well  protest 
when  our  advocate  awards  this,  their  natural  share  of  the  pro- 
ceeds, to  the  bondholders. 

"If  we  wear  or  rust  out  a  plant,  why  not  pay  the  bill  now?" 
enquires  the  advocate.  Evidently  he  has  failed  to  notice  a 
preliminary  premise  that  the  plants  considered  are  not  worn 
out  and  would  be  good  and  useful  for  a  smaller  business;  he 
consequently  does  not  see  that  differentiation  between  the 
results  of  growth  and  of  wear  is  a  purpose  of  the  argument; 
that  a  conclusion  that  growth  is  not  accelerated  wear  is  implied, 
that  growth  and  wear  may  be  considered  as  proceeding  inde- 
pendently. 

Our  advocate  advances  another  thought  which  seems  to 
require  a  more  serious  answer.  He  intimates  that  the  only 
excuse  for  not  paying  immediately  for  outgrown  property  is 
I>ossibility  of  profit  to  manipulators  of  securities.  As  all  public 
utilities  are  not  profitable  and  as  all  profit  is  not  dishonest  one 
need  not  search  far  to  find  numerous  honorable  reasons  instead 
of  a  single  dishonorable  excuse.  For  example,^  if  this  method 
of  capitalizing  outgrown  property  is  sound  it  should  apply 
equally  well  to  new  utilities  started  today  with  capital,  rates 
and  profit  all  limited  to  just  amounts  by  public  service  com- 
missions, who  may  eliminate  manipulation  of  securities  as  an 
essential  motive.  It  should  also  apply  to  government  owned 
and  operated  utilities,  sewers,  post  offices  and  court  houses, 
where  profit  too  ceases  to  be  a  consideration. 
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EMPLOYMENT   BUREAU* 

How  to  Make  It  Effectiye— To  What  Extent  and  How  Should 
Claim  Departments  Be  Consolted 

BY  H.  G.  WINSOR 

In  presenting  this  subject  for  your  consideration  I  desire 
to  state  that  in  my  opinion  the  title  of  such  a  paper  should  be, 
"How  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  the  Selection  of  Employees." 
The  Employment  Bureau  in  most  cases  consists  of  a  method 
and  not  a  well  defined  unit  of  organization. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  in  Public  Service  work 
is  the  personnel  of  our  employees  and  success  can  be  obtained 
only  through  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  that  per- 
sonnel, morally,  physically  and  mentally. 

For  the  purpose  of  opening  the  way  for  a  full  discussion  of 
the  subject  we  will  take  up  in  order  the  following: 

1.  Usual  types  of  men  seeking  employment. 

2.  Selection  of  applicants  best  fitted  for  service  demanded. 

3.  Proper  instruction  of  men  selected. 

4.  How  best  to  retain  in  the  service  the  most  desirable 
men. 

There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  employees  in  public 
service  organizations  such  as  we  represent — first,  the  trainmen 
or  platform  men  who  handle  the  public  and  who  must  meet 
emergencies  as  they  arise;  second,  the  mechanic  or  laborer 
who  works  under  direct  supervision  of  experienced  foremen  and 
do  not  as  a  rule  have  to  assume  very  much  responsibility. 

In  the  latter  case  men  are  usually  employed  by  the  o£Bcials 
of  whatever  department  requires  their  services,  and  the  qual- 
ifications consist  chiefly  of  the  applicants'  ability  to  perform 
the  work  required.  Appearance,  temperament  or  education 
are  not  essentials  in  the  selection  of  this  class  of  employees, 
although  each  has  an  influence  on  the  employer. 

In  our  eflForts  to  select  suitable  trainmen  we  face  a  far 
diflferent  condition,  as  this  class  of  employee  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  company  who  is  charged  with  doing  business  with 


•A  paper  before  the  recent  convention  of  the  Pacific  Claim  Agents 
Association  at  San  Francisco  by  the  claim  agent  of  the  Puget  Sound 
Electric  Railway  and  the  Tacoma  Railway  and  Power  Company. 
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the  general  public  in  a  service  which  is  very  exacting  and 
di£Bcult  to  discharge  with  satisfactory  results. 

Our  discussion  then  should  be  confined  principally  to  the 
class  of  employees  which  we  know  as  trainmen  or  platform  men. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  usual  type  of  men  seeking  em- 
ployment. There  are  many  types  of  applicants,  but  compari- 
tively  few  can  be  classed  as  eligible.  The  process  of  elimina- 
tion quickly  disposes  of  such  as  the  man  who  cannot  afford 
time  for  proper  instruction;  or  the  one  who  is  always  financially 
embarrassed;  also  the  man  who  is  a  "globe  trotter*'  and  has  a 
pocket  fidl  of  service  letters,  as  well  as  the  man  who  can  tell 
your  instructors  just  how  the  work  should  be  done.  We  have 
no  use  for  the  man  who  is  dissipated  or  naturally  uncouth  in 
appearance,  and  above  all,  we  should  shun  the  man  who  ex- 
pects to  secure  a  position  through  political  influence.  These 
types  and  many  others  of  like  character  seldom  receive  en- 
couragement. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  employment  o£Bcial  of  experience 
and  mature  judgment  will  quickly  recognize  probable  merit 
in  the  following  types: 

1.  The  man  who  presents  a  desire  to  undertake  the  work 
without  condition,  depending  entirely  on  his  personality  for 
favorable  consideration. 

2.  The  man  who  presents  himself  at  an  hour  which  he 
selects  as  being  most  convenient  for  the  employment  o£Bcial, 
and  enters  the  office  in  a  respectful  manner,  is  usually  a  type 
which  can  be  depended  upon  to  make  good. 

8.  Those  having  seen  honorable  service  in  the  army  or 
navy  usually  make  very  satisfactory  trainmen,  as  their  ex- 
perience teaches  them  discipline  and  loyalty. 

In  addition  to  the  class  of  undesirables  and  those  who  are 
easy  to  select  as  probably  acceptable  there  are  a  number  of 
types  that  call  for  more  careful  consideration.  Take  for  in- 
stance, the  applicant  who  has  been  dismissed  from  the  service 
of  another  company  perhaps  unjustly,  possibly  for  sufficient 
cause;  also  the  man  who  through  force  of  circumstances  has 
become  untidy  in  appearance  and  yet  who  may  have  the 
ability  and  desire  to  make  good  Then  we  have  the  very 
young  man  whose  record  has  yet  to  be  established,  and  the 
man  seeking  re-employment — each  of  these  types  calls  for 
very  careful  study  and  investigation  before  employment  can 
be  given. 
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<<The  Selectioii  of  Applicants  Best  Fitted  For  Seirice" 

This  duty  is  usually  assigned  to  an  o£Bcial  of  the  trans- 
portation department,  most  frequently  the  superintendent  or 
assistant  superintendent  of  transportation,  and  the  task  is 
by  no  means  a  light  one.  This  is  especially  true  in  prosperous 
times  when  applications  are  few  and  resignations  frequent. 
The  placing  of  a  careless  or  otherwise  ine£Bcient  man  on  the 
platform  of  a  car  or  train  sooner  or  later  means  the  injury  and 
damage  to  persons  and  property  with  consequent  suffering 
and  expense.  The  employment  of  a  discourteous  trainman 
often  causes  complaint  which  develops  a  serious  problem  for 
the  management  to  solve;  and  the  addition  of  a  disloyal 
employee  to  the  organization  brings  about  no  end  of  trouble. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  employment  of  men 
should  be  undertaken  only  by  one  who  is  qualified  in  every 
way  to  perform  the  task.  In  the  first  place,  he  should  be  a 
good  judge  of  human  nature.  If  so,  he  can  find  out  many  of 
the  defects  of  an  applicant  at  a  single  interview.  Some  believe 
that  a  study  of  psychology,  and  a  few  that  the  use  of  psycho- 
logical apparatus  should  be  used  in  this  work.  Personally, 
I  cannot  see  how  such  a  plan  can  be  used  to  any  advantage  at 
this  time.  It  may  be  a  field  for  development  in  the  future. 
This  I  do  know,  however,  from  experience  and  observation — 
a  man's  honesty,  loyalty  or  lack  of  same,  as  well  as  his  physical 
condition  is  frequently  plainly  indicated  by  his  appearance, 
bearing  and  speech,  often  during  his  first  interview  in  seeking 
employment,  but  more  often  after  a  more  extended  knowledge 
of  his  characteristics,  obtained  through  carefully  watching 
his  progress  following  the  initial  application. 

**Make  haste  slowly"  is  a  splendid  maxim  for  adoption 
by  employment  o£Bcials.  Many  an  applicant  who  has  the 
ability  and  personality  to  **make  good,"  and  a  spirit  of  loyalty 
which  would  recommend  him,  after  deliberation,  has  been  dis- 
heartened and  lost  to  the  service  through  an  abrupt,  indifferent 
or  discourteous  reception  of  his  application  for  employment. 
Every  man  has  a  perfect  right  to  proffer  his  services  and  a 
right  to  expect  the  same  spirit  of  courtesy  and  attention  which 
he  would  be  expected  to  extend  to  the  public  should  his  appli- 
cation be  given  favorable  consideration. 

Two  of  the  important  essentials  for  employment  are 
character  and  physical  fitness  for  the  duties  required.     The 
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investigation  of  an  applicant's  history  is  usually  obtained 
through  references  and  is  often  incomplete,  so  that  the  em- 
ployers' ability  to  judge  finds  its  value  in  this  regard.  Physical 
fitness  is  judged  by  a  medical  examination  and  such  examina- 
tions should  be  thorough  and  complete.  Men  who  have  had 
experience  in  public  service  work  require  fully  as  close  scrutiny 
as  others  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  his  record  is  a 
passport  to  employment.  This  type  of  applicant  needs  very 
careful  consideration  in  order  that  no  injustice  may  be  done 
either  party  interested. 

Courtesy  should  be  an  absolute  requirement.  If  a  man 
applying  for  employment  walks  into  your  office  unannounced, 
if  he  fails  to  remove  his  hat,  places  his  feet  on  the  table  or  other 
furniture,  he  should  be  courteously  told  why  he  cannot  be  given 
a  trial.  Courtesy  is  not  only  an  asset  for  the  company — it  is 
a  personal  business  asset  for  the  employee.  A  man  occupying 
a  position  that  brings  him  in  contact  with  the  public,  and  who 
has  learned  to  restrain  his  emotions  under  trying  circumstances, 
is  laying  the  foundation  for  a  higher  and  more  responsible 
position.  The  man  who  cannot  control  himself  is  not  likely 
to  be  selected  for  a  position  that  requires  control  of  others. 
When  you  are  engaged  in  a  personal  interview  with  an  appli- 
cant, and  he  volunteers  the  information  that  at  the  last  place 
he  worked  he  could  have  remained  had  he  approved  of  the 
methods  or  system  used  by  his  former  employer,  you  may 
reasonably  question  his  loyalty. 

The  employment  of  men  on  account  of  political  influence 
should  never  be  allowed.  If  an  applicant  must  depend  upon 
such  assistance  to  secure  employment  he  seldom  meets  the 
requirements  demanded,  and  if  such  a  concession  were  granted 
in  one  case  many  more  would  follow  until  the  service  would 
be  badly  aflfected. 

The  education,  experience  and  temperament  of  an  appli- 
cant usually  speak  for  or  against  him.  In  this  regard  the 
employer  should  bear  in  mind  that  an  applicant  might  develop 
into  a  first  class  motorman  or  engineer  if  totally  unfit  for  the 
position  of  conductor  and  vice- versa,  their  adaptability  in  each 
case  depending  on  their  characteristics.  A  recent  railway 
publication  quoted  the  following  from  the  Yard  and  Terminal 
Monthlyy  "Our  colleges  today  are  turning  out  a  great  many 
*Civil  Engineers,'  but  we  find  there  is  a  much  greater  demand 
for  'Civil  Conductors.' " 
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Proper  Instnictioii  of  Men  Sdeeted 

It  will  best  serve  my  purpose  in  the  discussion  of  this  to 
divide  it  into  three  parts: 

A.  The  technical  instruction. 

B.  The  examination. 

C.  Final  instructions. 

The  technical  instruction  of  a  steam  locomotive  engineer 
almost  invariably  comes  through  long  service  as  fireman,  and 
he  is  usually  a  man  grown  up  in  the  service.  With  motormen 
who  are  employed  from  various  walks  of  life  we  are  deprived 
of  such  experience  and  this  necessitates  the  employment  of  a 
specialist  in  the  form  of  an  instructor.  Nearly  all  electric  rail- 
ways employ  one  pr  more  experienced  officials  whose  special 
duty  it  is  to  take  in  charge  the  motorman  student,  and  by 
instruction  and  demonstration  prepare  him  for  his  work  at 
the  controller. 

To  fascilitate  this  work  a  dummy  car  is  often  provided, 
this  car  being  fitted  with  controller,  brake  equipment,  and 
other  necessary  appliances.  When  the  student  has  been  em- 
ployed he  is  sent  to  the  instructor  and  receives  his  first  lesson. 
Here  he  learns  the  principles  of  car  control  and  the  rules  gov- 
erning its  operation.  When  the  instructor  is  satisfied  that  the 
student  is  competent  to  proceed  he  is  sent  out  on  the  diflFerent 
lines  for  instruction  in  the  actual  operation  of  cars,  having  for 
a  teacher  the  more  experienced  and  capable  trainmen,  who  re- 
port to  the  instructor  as  to  his  progress.  From  ten  to  fifteen 
days  is  usually  consumed  in  this  preparatory  work.  When 
the  student  is  employed  as  a  conductor  he  is  instructed  in 
practically  the  same  manner,  although  along  somewhat  dif- 
ferent lines.  In  either  case,  when  the  "breaking  in"  process 
is  completed  each  student  must  undergo  an  examination  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  out  whether  or  not  his  work  has  resulted 
satisfactorily. 

From  the  information  at  hand,  I  find  that  very  few  com- 
panies require  a  written  examination.  The  United  Railroads 
of  San  Francisco  and  the  Tacoma  Railway  and  Power  Com- 
pany have  such  an  examination,  and  my  experience  with  the 
latter  company  would  indicate  a  decided  advantage  in  this 
system. 

Oral  examinations  are  always  necessary  to  determine  the 
advancement  made  by  students  and  to  satisfy  the  operating 
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department  of  their  growing  efficiency.  It  also  often  indicates 
the  extent  of  a  man's  interest  in  his  work.  Most  companies 
have  a  book  of  rules  which  the  student  is  asked  to  study;  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  he  has  done  so  is  always  answered 
during  his  examination. 

In  corresponding  with  the  officials  of  a  number  of  proper- 
ties it  has  been  rather  surprising  to  find  that  only  a  very  few 
have  a  written  examination.  After  carefully  observing  the 
results  of  this  method  during  the  last  three  years,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  such  an  examination  is  of  material  benefit  to  both  the 
applicant  and  his  employer. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  examination  blank  which  is  used  in 
our  organization.  For  conductors  the  blan)s  contains  eighty- 
four  questions  pertaining  to  operating  and  thirty-two  relating 
to  accidents  and  accident  prevention.  For  motormen — oper- 
ation one  hundred  and  twenty-three  and  accident  thirty- 
seven;  these  questions  are  so  prepared  and  arranged  that  a 
student  cannot  possibly  secure  employment  without  at  least 
a  fundamental  idea  of  what  will  be  required  of  him.  So  far 
as  the  eflfect  of  this  system  concerns  our  Claim  Department  it 
has  been  of  material  assistance  in  reducing  the  number  of 
accidents,  as  well  as  in  assuring  complete  and  satisfactory 
reports.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  plan  of  examination  is  worthy 
of  your  careful  consideration. 

Final  instructions  should  be  given  by  the  employment 
official  who  selects  and  employs  the  applicant,  and  when  this 
important  duty  is  performed  he  should  have  before  him  a 
complete  history  of  the  man  gathered  from  the  various  sources 
at  his  command.  Any  criticism  of  his  work  or  examination 
should  be  pointed  out  in  a  kindly  but  impressive  manner. 
The  importance  of  giving  to  his  employer  a  service  character- 
ized by  faithfulness,  courtesy  and  loyalty  can  easily  be  con- 
veyed, and  the  suggestion  that  as  a  representative  of  the  com- 
pany who  is  to  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  public  his 
position  is  one  of  trust  will  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  the  aver- 
age man. 

How  Best  to  Retain  in  the  Service  the  Most  Desirable  Men 

Employees  who  remain  in  the  service  for  a  number  of 
years  are  usually  those  who  are  interested  in  and  have  a  liking 
for  the  work.  These  are  the  most  desirable  men  and  every 
eflfort  consistent  with  good  policy  should  be  made  to  encourage 
them.     We  should  always  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  whenever 
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an  experienced  employee  is  lost  to  the  service  it  means  the 
employment  of  an  inexperienced  man,  and  the  consequent 
risk  to  persons  and  property. 

Employees  should  be  given  as  much  recreation  as  possible 
consistent  with  their  duties  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  employed.  Comfortable  quarters  with  good  light, 
good  ventilation  and  toilet  facilities  should  be  provided. 
Reading  matter  of  the  right  character  is  always  appreciated, 
and  easily  furnished.  Frequent  visits  by  the  company  oflS- 
cials  to  the  quarters  of  the  men  will  likely  result  beneficially. 
An  employee  desiring  to  make  complaint  should  be  courteously 
received  and  his  request  promptly  considered.  At  all  times 
the  officials  and  employees  should  be  in  as  close  relation  as  is 
consistent  with  good  management  and  proper  discipline. 

The  report  of  an  employee's  sickness  or  death  should  mean 
prompt  action  on  the  part  of  his  immediate  superior,  and  he 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  the  company  is  at  all  times  inter- 
ested in  his  welfare. 

Occasional  entertainments  for  the  benefit  of  employees 
with  brief  discussions  are  sometimes  used  as  a  means  of  keep- 
ing up  an  interest  in  certain  parts  of  the  work. 

The  organization  of  beneficial  associations  has  worked 
satisfactorily  in  some  cities,  and  are  of  considerable  benefit  to 
both  employee  and  employer  if  properly  organized  and  man- 
aged. 

Many  other  forms  of  welfare  work  are  undertaken,  always 
with  the  object  in  view  to  increase  efficiency  and  oflfer  to  the 
men  as  attractive  conditions  of  employment  as  possible  under 
the  circumstances. 

Never  neglect  to  express  appreciation  for  meritorious 
work;  always  treat  your  subordinates  as  well  as  equals,  with 
courtesy  and  kindness,  and  remember  that  the  Golden  Rule 
can  be  applied  with  as  much  benefit  in  our  calling  as  any  other. 

We  believe  the  results  of  welfare  work  have  retained  many 
valuable  men  in  our  service.  Supporting  that  contention,  I 
take  pleasure  in  giving  you  the  record  of  trainmen  entering 
and  leaving  the  service  of  the  Tacoma  Railway  and  Power 
Company  for  the  years  191£,  1913  and  1914. 
TRAINMEN  ENTERING  SERVICE  OP  T.  R.  &  P.  CO. 

Conductors  Motormen  Total  Experienced  Re-employed 

1912             189  109  298              41  No  record 

1918             155  82  237               49  8 

1914               69  39  108               18  22 
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THE  crown  of  the  dome  on  the  Administration  Building  of  the 
New  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  is  147  feet  above 
the  street  level  and  65  feet  above  the  parapets  of  the  surrounding 
buildings.  Essentially  the  dome  is  a  circular  tower  consisting  of  a 
lower  drum,  120  feet  in  diameter  and  37  feet  in  height;  an  upper 
drum  108  feet  in  diameter  and  18  feet  in  height;  and  a  spherical  cap 
rising  23 >^  feet  above  the  upper  drum  and  curved  to  a  radius  of  56^/2 
feet. 

The  framework  of  the  lower  drum  is  formed  by  concrete  col- 
umns in  two  concentric  rings,  21  feet  apart,  tied  together  by  concrete 
girders  and  beams  at  the  sixth  floor. 
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The  twenty -eight  outer  columns  rest  on  a  concrete  ring  on  the 
fifth  floor  of  the  building  proper.  This  ring,  118  feet  in  diameter, 
2  feet  wide  and  4  feet  deep,  is  a  continuous  girder  supported  by  the 
fifth  floor  beams  and  girders  which  are  arranged  in  a  rectangular 
system.  The  eight  inner  columns  rest  directly  on  the  main  building 
columns  and  are  connected  at  the  sixth  floor  by  girders  which  support 
the  twenty  inner  ring  columns  of  the  upper  drum. 

The  framework  of  the  upper  drum  also  consists  of  columns  in 
two  concentric  rings,  18  feet  apart.  The  outer  ring  of  twenty-eight 
columns  is  set  on  a  ring  girder  about  six  feet  from  the  outer  edge  of 
the  sixth  floor  slab  and  is  joined  to  the  inner  ring  by  inclined  radial 
girders  which  support  the  stepped  portion  of  the  dome.  The  inner 
ring  also  carries  the  spherical  cap,  or  topmost  portion  of  the  dome, 
which  is  70  feet  in  diameter  with  a  circular  opening  of  28  feet  for  the 
admission  of  light.  This  construction  allows  a  clear  space  66  feet 
in  diameter  from  the  fifth  floor  level  to  the  top  of  the  dome. 

Additional  light  is  given  by  twenty-eight  windows  around  the 
bases  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  drums  and  by  a  ring  of  vault  lights 
in  the  annualar  space  between  the  two  drums. 
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New  Warehouse  at  Galveston 


WEST     SIDE     OF     PROPERTY 


The  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation  is  constructing 
a  two-story  reinforced  concrete  dock  house  in  Galveston  for  the 
Galveston  Wharf  Company.  The  building  will  be  about  1,300  feet 
long,  100  feet  wide  at  one  end  and  300  feet  wide  at  the  other  and  will 
contain  approximately  500,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  Twenty 
thousand  cubic  yards  of  concrete  and  1,000  tons  of  reinforcing  steel 
will  be  used.  A  railroad  track  will  approach  the  building  on  a  con- 
crete trestle  and  run  the  extent  of  the  second  floor. 
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TRAINMEN  LEAVING  SERVICE  OF  T.  R.    &   P.  CO. 

RESIGNED  DISCHARGED 

Conductors     Motormen       Conductors     Motormen         Total 

1912  108      59       80      24      271 

1913  98      59       50      21       228 

1914  53      42       32      11       138 

To  What  Extent  Shoold  Claun  Departments  Be  Consulted  in  the 
Emptoyment  of  Trainmen 

In  answer  to  this  question  I  would  say — to  just  that  ex- 
tent which  co-operation  with  the  Operating  Department  will 
produce  results  most  satisfactorily  to  the  management. 

The  most  successful  public  service  officials  of  today  are 
not  the  ones  who  by  inclination  or  precept  confine  their  interest 
or  endeavor  to  the  particular  department  over  which  they 
have  control,  but  can  be  found  only  among  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  and  co-operate  with  the  other  departments  and 
officials  who  are  with  them  employed  to  produce  results.  I 
have  little  regard  for  the  department  head  who  can  see  nothing 
outside  the  confines  of  his  own  particular  department — or  in 
seeing,  is  not  sufficiently  interested  to  assist  by  co-operation. 

The  manager  of  a  public  service  company  surrounds  him- 
self with  men  upon  whom  depends  the  success  or  failure  of  his 
eflforts.  His  concern  is  for  the  whole  and  he  expects  such  a 
service  as  will  produce  satisfactory  results.  A  man  is  dis- 
loyal to  his  employer  who  cannot  or  will  not  use  his  best  en- 
deavor in  the  interest  of  all  the  departments  connected  with 
the  organization  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

So  far  as  my  investigation  has  extended,  I  have  found  only 
three  companies  where  the  Claim  Department  is  consulted 
concerning  the  employment  of  trainmen,  and  in  two  of  these 
the  extent  of  their  work  is  simply  to  instruct  the  student  re- 
garding safety  measures  and  accident  reports. 

In  reply  to  my  letter  of  inquiry  regarding  this  subject  a 
number  have  stated  that  the  Operating  Department  resent 
any  suggestion  that  the  Claim  Department  should  be  con- 
sulted with  reference  to  what  they  term  the  business  of  their 
department. 

While  I  agree  that  claim  departments  should  have  no 
voice  in  the  selection  of  employees  in  other  departments,  I  most 
certainly  disagree  with  the  assertion  that  they  should  not  be 
consulted  before  the  student  is  allowed  to  enter  upon  his 
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duties  as  a  trainman.  The  profit  and  loss  account  of  a  com- 
pany is  affected  materially  by  necessary  settlement  of  claims 
brought  by  reason  of  the  acts  of  these  men.  They  should 
receive  the  advice  and  instruction  of  the  person  in  the  entire 
organization  best  fitted  to  make  clear  to  them  how  to  avoid 
accidents  and,  when  they  do  occur,  the  best  methods  of  safe- 
guarding the  interests  of  the  company.  The  contention  that 
such  instruction  is  not  advisable  because  the  men  are  em- 
ployed in  some  other  department  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
idea  of  co-operative  efficiency. 

In  the  organizations  which  I  represent  the  claim  depart- 
ment is  not  only  consulted,  and  its  approval  required,  before  a 
student  is  assigned  to  regular  duty,  but  no  trainman  is  dis- 
charged without  a  conference  of  the  superintendent  of  trans- 
portation and  the  claim  agent. 

All  examination  papers  and  other  records  are  submitted 
for  the  guidance  and  assistance  of  the  Claim  Department,  and 
all  students  are  sent  by  the  superintendent  to  receive  advice 
and  instructions  in  safety  and  accident  work  from  the  claim 
agent.  While  this  instruction  is  being  given  we  take  the 
opportunity  to  impress  upon  the  student's  mind  the  principles 
of  loyalty  to  bis  superintendent,  the  advantages  of  courteous 
treatment  of  the  public,  and  the  fact  that  his  deportment 
should  always  be  above  reproach. 

In  reviewing  an  experience  of  several  years,  I  have  no 
remembrance  of  discord  occasioned  by  the  co-operative  work 
between  the  Operating  and  Claim  departments  connected  with 
our  organization,  and  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  the  Claim 
departments  should  have  no  connection  with  the  employment 
and  instruction  of  trainmen. 
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THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

BY  GEORGE  CARSON* 

In  taking  up  this  subject,  the  first  idea  that  occurred  to 
me  was  "co-operation."  With  perhaps  the  single  exception 
of  the  transportation  department,  there  are  no  other  depart- 
ments where  thorough  co-operation  and  harmonious  action 
are  so  absolutely  essential  as  between  the  claim  and  medical 
departments.  Of  course,  co-operation  between  the  transporta- 
tion and  claim  departments  is  particularly  valuable  in  accident 
prevention.  The  value  of  the  medical  department  to  the  claim 
department  is  derived  from  the  aid  rendered,  in  handling  the 
situation  properly,  after  the  accident  has  occurred,  although 
the  medical  department  sometimes  may  be  able  to  offer  sug- 
gestions of  a  kind  that  might  tend  to  prevent  accidents.  The 
physician  of  a  railroad  company  should  regard  himself  and  his 
departments  as  an  exceedingly  large  and  important  factor  in 
the  work  of  the  claim  department;  should  have  the  success  of 
the  claim  department  thoroughly  at  heart,  and  aid  whenever 
possible  in  the  saving  of  expense  of  the  department  in  a  proper 
way. 

In  so  far  as  the  handling  of  accidents  is  concerned,  prior 
to  the  time  the  claim  is  adjusted  or  rejected,  the  medical  de- 
partment should  act  under  the  general  direction  of  the  claim 
department  in  regard  to  calls  on  the  injured  person,  examina- 
tions, reports,  etc.  This,  of  course,  in  no  way  refers  to  matters 
of  a  strictly  medical  nature,  or  medical  treatment  of  injured 
persons — such  not  being  within  the  province  of  the  claim  de- 
partment and  matters  with  which  the  claim  department  should 
not  meddle.  Neither  should  the  medical  department  interfere 
in  any  way  in  that  which  is  strictly  claim  department  work, 
such  as  legal  investigations,  adjustments,  etc. 

To  start  at  the  foundation:  The  physician  representing  a 
railroad  company  as  the  head  of  the  medical  department,  and 
his  assistants,  should  be  gentlemen  of  the  highest  standing 
and  ability  in  their  profession.  Their  ability  should  be  such 
as  to  enable  them  to  detect  the  accident  faker  and  maligner, 
making  it  impossible  for  them  or  unfair  physicians  to  "pull  the 
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wool  over  their  eyes,"  or  as  I  have  heard  said  in  the  past,  "to 
put  one  over  on  them."  This  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
The  company  physician  and  his  assistants  should  be  of  pleasing 
personality,  should  stand  high  with  the  general  public  in  their 
community  and  be  capable  of  inspiring  confidence  in  injured 
parties  when  first  visiting.  They  should  stand  well  with  other 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  and  should  be  on  friendly 
terms  with  them  as  far  as  possible.  The  company's  physician 
or  his  assistants  should  be  within  call  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night,  to  respond  promptly  to  emergency  calls  and  render 
first  aid  when  necessary. 

As  thorough  an  examination  of  the  injured  party  as  may 
be  consistent  with  the  conditions  should  be  made  at  the  first 
visit,  and  under  no  circumstances  should  the  injury  be  mini- 
mized. If  there  is  any  element  of  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  injury,  it  would  be  better  to  resolve  such  doubt  in  favor  of 
the  injured  party.  Any  departure  from  this  might  result  most 
disastrously  to  the  company.  Medical  reports  being  the  basis 
upon  which  settlement  is  made,  particularly  in  cases  of  liability, 
failure  to  discover  a  bad  condition  of  the  claimant,  if  such 
existed,  would  easily  bring  about  failure  to  reach  a  settlement 
and  result  in  a  costly  law  suit.  In  making  an  examination  of 
an  injured  person  it  is  exceedingly  important  that  the  ex- 
amination be  thorough,  and  that  the  injured  party  know  that  a 
thorough  examination  has  been  made.  If  the  company 
doctor  feels  certain  that  he  knows  the  condition  without  making 
a  thorough  examination,  a  thorough  examination  should  be 
made  just  the  same,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the 
party  that  he  has  had  a  thorough  examination.  Many  times 
I  have  met  claimants  and  when  I  advised  them  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  their  injuries  as  shown  by  our  medical  reports, 
in  cases  where  I  was  fully  satisfied  that  the  examination  from 
our  viewpoint  and  that  of  our  physician  was  as  thorough  as 
was  necessary,  yet  these  claimants  have  said  to  me  that  our 
physician  had  not  made  a  thorough  examination  and  therefore 
could  not  tell  how  they  were  suffering.  For  that  reason,  there- 
fore, I  say  the  injured  party  should  be  made  to  feel  satisfied 
that  a  complete  and  thorough  examination  was    made. 

At  the  time  of  making  the  examination,  if  the  condition 
of  the  patient  will  permit  it,  the  company  physician  should  get, 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  without  offending  or  antagonizing 
the  injured  party,  his  complete  history,  where  born,  how  long 
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in  that  particular  town,  former  places  of  residence,  other  acci^ 
dents  or  injuries,  if  any,  when  and  where,  nature  and  extent  of 
same,  by  what  physician  attended,  length  of  disability,  state  of 
health  prior  to  accident,  etc.  Promptly  after  the  examination 
has  been  made,  a  full  and  complete  report  should  be  sent  to 
the  claim  department.  Many  companies  use  blank  forms  for 
medical  reports.  This  I  am  opposed  to.  Better  reports,  I 
think,  can  be  made  on  ordinary  sheets  than  upon  printed  forms. 

If  at  the  time  of  the  call  of  the  company's  physician,  on 
the  injured  party,  the  family  physician  has  not  been  called,  the 
company's  physician  should  ask  the  party  whether  treatment 
is  desired  by  him  or  if  the  family  physician  would  be  preferred. 
If  the  injured  party  desires  continued  treatment  by  the  com- 
pany physician,  such  treatment  should  be  rendered,  but  no 
eflFort  whatever  should  be  made  to  induce  the  injured  party  to 
continue  treatment  with  the  company  physician,  and  such 
treatment  should  be  rendered  only  when  entirely  agreeable  to 
the  injured  party.  If  the  family  physician  or  an  outside  physi- 
cian should  be  called  in  a  case,  pending  its  disposition,  the 
company  should  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  injured  party, 
either  by  consulting  with  the  attending  physician,  or  by 
examinations,  keeping  the  claim  department  continually  ad- 
vised of  the  situation  from  every  possible  angle  within  the  ob- 
servation of  the  company  physician.  If  during  the  time  the 
company  physician  is  connected  with  an  injury  case,  and  pend- 
ing its  disposition  he  should  learn  anything  of  any  nature  in 
connection  with  the  case  that  might  prove  of  benefit  to  the  claim 
department  in  handling  the  case,  such  information  should  be 
promptly  furnished  to  the  claim  department,  of  course,  always 
having  in  mind  what  is  fair  and  just  to  the  injured  party. 

When  examinations  of  the  injured  persons  are  made  by 
the  company  physician  and  the  injured  person's  attending 
physician,  the  ideas  and  views  of  the  attending  physician  in 
regard  to  the  case,  nature  and  extent  of  the  injuries,  etc., 
should  be  thoroughly  brought  out  and  reported,  whether  such 
views  agree  with  those  of  the  company  physician  or  not.  It 
is  often  well  to  have  the  company  physician  obtain  reports  from 
the  attending  physician.  The  company  physician  should  also 
advise  the  claim  department  whether  or  not  the  attending 
physician  of  the  injured  party  is  disposed  to  be  fair,  etc. 

When  visiting  the  injured  party,  the  company  physician, 
if  tactful  and  diplomatic,  can  do  a  great  deal  towards  paving 
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the  way  later  for  the  claim  agent  or  adjuster  to  make  a  reason- 
able settlement.  This  many  times  is  of  great  benefit  both  to 
the  injured  party  and  to  the  company. 

When  persons  are  injured  in  connection  with  our  cars  to 
an  extent  making  it  necessary  for  them  to  have  hospital  treat- 
ment, no  particular  hospital  should  be  selected.  The  company 
should  have  no  hospital.  The  injured  party  should  be  taken 
to  the  nearest  hospital  where  proper  attention  may  be  secured, 
or  to  any  hospital  that  he  might  prefer.  In  a  case  of  no  lia- 
bility and  the  injured  person  has  no  preference,  then  he  should 
be  sent  to  the  City  Hospital  for  the  purpose  of  saving  expense 
to  the  company.  The  latter,  however,  would  be  a  matter  to 
be  passed  upon  by  the  claim  or  operating  departments,  as  the 
company  physician  is  not  supposed  to  know  anything  about 
liability.  The  foregoing  might  not. apply  to  a  company  main- 
taining its  own  hospital,  which  perhaps  some  few  of  the  large 
steam  roads  do. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  com- 
pany physician  to  employ  a  specialist — specialists  as  a  rule, 
are  not  on  a  regular  salary — before  incurring  any  expense  of 
such  nature,  the  company  physician  should  ascertain  from  the 
claim  department  whether  or  not  they  are  desirous  of  incurring 
the  expense,  as  many  cases  might  arise  in  which  the  company 
would  not  derive  any  benefit  from  a  specialist's  examination, 
therefore  the  expense  should  be  saved  when  possible.  In  the 
employment  of  specialists  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea  to  distribute 
such  work  among  a  large  number;  in  this  way  the  company's 
interests  will  be  benefited. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject,  I  have  just  offered  a  few  sug- 
gestions that  occurred  to  me.  Of  course,  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  that  might  be  said  about  the  medical  department  in  its 
relation  to  the  claim  department  of  either  a  street  or  steam 
railway  company,  and  those  suggestions  are  offered  in  the  hope 
that,  if  nothing  more,  they  will  aid  in  bringing  about  a  thorough 
discussion  of  this  subject  which  I  regard  as  an  exceedingly  im- 
portant one  in  our  work;  a  thorough  discussion  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  great  benefit  to  all  of  us  engaged  in  claim  department 
work. 

Two  of  our  member  companies  on  the  Coast,  the  Oakland 
Terminal  Railway  Company  and  the  British  Columbia  Electric 
Company,  Limited,  I  understand,  have  no  medical  depart- 
ments at  all,  have  no  doctors  on  their  pay  roll.     Instead  they 
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employ  any  one  of  a  large  number  of  doctors  in  their  respective 
cities,  whenever  necessary.  I  understand  both  these  companies 
get  splendid  results  from  such  methods.  It  seems  to  me  that 
such  an  arrangement  certainly  has  some  features  that  are 
commendable.  This  is  a  phase  of  the  subject  too,  that  I 
would  like  to  see  a  full  discussion  upon. 
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CONSTRUCTION  METHODS  USED  ON 

THE  MIDLAND  WAREHOUSE  AT 

15TH  STREET  AND  WESTERN 

AVENUE, CHICAGO 

The  construction  methods  used  on  the  above  building 
are  of  interest  because  of  the  successful  application  of  an 
exceedingly  simple  plant  scheme  to  conditions  which  at  first 
sight  appeared  to  require  a  much  more  complex  and  costly 
plant. 

The  building  is  approximately  405  feet  by  260  feet  in  plan; 
four  stories  and  basement  in  height,  with  story  heights  of  11 
feet  to  14  feet.  Typical  floor  bays  are  18  feet  6  inches  by  18 
feet  8  inches  of  flat  slab  construction  of  the  Leonard  4-way 
system,  supported  on  round  columns,  reinforced  both  spirally 
and  with  vertical  bars.  Slab  thicknesses  range  from  1}4  inches 
to  13  inches  according  to  the  loads  to  be  carried  on  the  different 
floors.  The  structural  frame  is  of  reinforced  concrete  excepting 
for  a  three-track  structural  steel  trestle  which  enters  the  build- 
ing at  a  level  4  feet  below  the  second  floor. 

The  building  and  trestle  are  supported  on  spread  footings, 
the  unit  soil  loading  being  such  that  adjacent  trestle  footings 
come  within  a  few  inches  of  one  another.  The  large  ground 
area  of  the  building  and  the  impossibility  of  occupying  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  streets  which  bound  three  sides 
of  the  building,  or  the  railroad  right-of-way  which  bounds  the 
fourth  side  dictated  the  design  of  a  concrete  handling  plant 
based  on  the  use  of  the  permanent  steel  trestle  running  through 
the  building. 

The  depth  of  the  trestle  girders  and  the  spread  of  the 
trestle  footings  imposed  limitations  such  that  it  was  at  first 
considered  impossible  to  design  within  the  available  head 
room  a  plant  of  the  type  obviously  best  suited  for  use  with  a 
trestle,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  an  adequate  stock  of 
concrete  materials  at  workable  levels. 

The  three-track  steel  trestle  was  erected  as  early  as  possible 
to  constitute  a  part  of  the  construction  plant  used  for  all 
except  the  footings  of  the  building.  The  general  arrangement 
of  this  plant  and  its  operation  is  as  follows: 

Sand,  gravel  and  stone  are  discharged  from  bottom  dump 
cars  into  the  storage  piles  below  the  trestle,  and  on  top  of  a 
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tunnel  with  sloping  roof,  the  sand  and  stone  or  gravel  being 
separated  by  a  plank  bulkhead  at  the  peak  of  tunnel  roof. 
Holes  in  the  side  of  the  tunnel  controlled  by  gates  admit  stone 
and  gravel  into  measuring  hoppers  at  four  points.  The  measur- 
ing hoppers  have  sloping  bottoms,  and  on  the  releasing  of  a 
swinging  gate  the  measured  charge  is  dumped  into  a  Ransome 
one-yard  skip  car  running  on  light  weight  rails.  On  a  signal 
from  a  man  in  the  tunnel  the  skip  is  pulled  up  an  incline  and 
automatically  dumped  into  a  ^-yard  Marsh-Capron  motor- 
driven  mixer  which  discharges  the  mixed  batch  of  concrete  into 
a  one-yard  Lakewood  hoist  bucket.  Both  the  skip  car  and 
the  concrete  hoist  bucket  are  handled  by  a  52  H.  P.  motor- 
driven  double  drum  Thomas  hoisting  engine.  A  mixer  is 
located  at  each  end  of  the  tunnel  directly  in  line  with  the  track 
for  skip  cars.  This  track  is  continuous  from  mixer  to  mixer 
and  is  laid  level  under  the  storage  piles  for  a  short  distance 
midway  between  the  two  mixers.  This  permits  the  skip  car 
from  either  mixer  to  run  down  its  incline  by  gravity,  and  stop 
b  the  tunnel  under  any  one  of  the  four  measuring  hoppers. 
The  measuring  hoppers  are  12  feet  apart,  and  when  the 
storage  above  one  hopper  has  been  drawn  down  so  low  that 
it  will  not  flow  freely  into  that  hopper,  the  skip  is  loaded  from 
the  hopper  12  feet  away  while  the  exhausted  storage  is  renewed 
from  the  next  carload  of  material  on  the  trestle  above. 

About  450  yards  of  stone  or  gravel  and  350  yards  of  sand 
are  available  in  live  storage  (that  which  will  run  into  measuring 
hoppers  freely). 

Below  this  is  sand  and  stone  in  dead  storage,  which  can 
be  fed  to  the  measuring  hoppers  by  hand  shovels.  This  dead 
storage  pile  served  the  double  purpose  of  eliminating  the  cost 
of  a  timber  structure  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  live  storage 
and  of  affording  protection  in  case  of  delay  in  delivery  of 
materials. 

A  glance  at  the  accompanying  plans  and  photographs 
show  the  details  of  this  plant,  and  the  proportion  of  live  and 
dead  storage  for  sand,  gravel  and  stone.  The  live  storage 
would  ordinarily  be  considered  insufficient,  but  this  has  been 
entirely  offset  by  the  exceptional  car  service. 

It  has  been  found  possible  so  to  arrange  the  arrival  of 
stock  that  no  shoveling  has  been  required.  The  only  labor 
required  to  deliver  stone  and  sand  to  each  mixer  is:  two  men 
inside  the  tunnel  admitting  sand  and  stone  to  the  measuring 
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boppersy  and  then  into  the  skip  car,  and  one-half  of  the  time  of 
the  engineer  who  operates  both  the  skip  and  the  concrete 
bucket.  Loading  material  into  the  stock  pile  from  bottom 
dump  cars  is  done  by  train  crews  of  the  railroad  company. 

Cement  is  unloaded  directly  from  the  car  to  the  mixer 
platform  by  the  use  of  a  chute  shown  in  plans  and  photographs. 
A  reserve  stock  is  carried  in  cement  sheds  located  under  the 
trestle. 

The  method  of  handling  the  concrete  after  it  leaves  the 
hoist  bucket  is  governed  by  conditions  which  will  undergo 
change  after  the  building  reaches  the  third  floor  level.  The 
towers  are  located  between  two  tracks  of  the  trestle  and  as 
cars  are  continuously  passing  on  the  trestle,  chutes  are  used 
to  carry  the  concrete  above  the  cars  from  the  towers  to  floor 
hoppers  located  as  required  on  each  floor.  For  the  third, 
fourth  and  roof  slabs  the  chutes  will  be  discontinued,  as  these 
slabs  extend  continuously  over  the  trestle  area. 

The  foregoing  plant  was  designed  to  meet  a  schedule 
calling  for  the  placing  of  all  superstructure  concrete  between 
March  18  and  June  4.  This  was  on  the  basis  of  eleven  weeks' 
time  for  17,300  yards  of  concrete,  or  an  average  of  1570  cubic 
yards  of  concrete  per  week. 

On  April  15  a  general  strike  of  Chicago  carpenters  partly 
shut  down  the  job,  which  at  that  time  was  one  week  ahead  of 
the  above  schedule.  General  labor  troubles  came  about  May 
1  shutting  the  job  down  completely,  with  the  first  and  second 
floor  slabs  poured  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  brickwork, 
windows  and  partition  work  done  to  permit  occupancy  by  the 
owners  for  warehouse  purpose  of  the  bulk  of  the  basement  and 
first  floor. 

The  actual  production  of  concrete  in  the  superstructure 
at  the  time  of  stopping  work  had  been  1800  yards  per  week, 
or  370  yards  more  than  required  to  meet  the  schedule.  The 
first  tier  of  columns  and  the  first  fioor  slab  (3200  yards)  were 
completed  between  March  19  and  April  2.  The  second  tier  of 
columns  and  the  second  floor  slab  (3100  yards)  were  completed 
between  April  6  and  14,  six  working  days,  which  makes  the 
average  production  of  concrete  for  the  second  floor  slab  450 
cubic  yards  per  day  from  two  ^-yard  mixers.  The  largest 
single  day's  run  from  the  two  mixers  was  550  yards  and  the 
largest  day's  run  from  one  machine  was  308  yards.  These 
were  all  eight-hour  days.     This  large  output  of  concrete  was 
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due  not  only  to  the  efficient  concrete  plant,  which  required  a 
minimum  of  labor,  but  also  to  the  experience  and  efficiency  of 
the  organization  operating  it.  The  labor  required  for  each 
mixer  to  deliver  concrete  into  the  hoist  bucket  ready  for  hoisting 
is  as  follows: 

Two  men  at  measuring  hoppers  in  the  tunnel; 

One  man  unloading  cement  from  car  to  mixer  platform; 

One  man  placing  cement  in  mixer; 

One  man  operating  mixer; 

One-half  of  hoisting  engineer's  time  operating  skip  car; 

Occasional  services  of  train  crew  dumping  stock  off  cars 
into  storage. 
This  crew  actually  turned  out  concrete  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
batches  per  hour  for  periods  of  several  hours*  duration. 

The  reinforcing  steel  was  furnished  by  the  Concrete  Steel 
Products  Company  in  connection  with  plans  for  the  Leonard 
system  of  flat  slab  construction.  The  steel  as  received  on  the 
job  was  fabricated  in  so  far  as  it  was  possible;  that  is,  heavy 
bars  were  bent  ready  for  placing  and  the  column  spirals  were 
delivered  made  up  but  collapsed  to  reduce  bulk  in  shipment; 
therefore  no  elaborate  bending  plant  was  necessary,  and  as  a 
very  small  range  of  bar  sizes  was  employed,  no  great  storage 
space  was  necessary.  The  placing  of  the  four-way  slab  bars 
was  done  in  long  lengths  wired  together  at  the  intersections 
over  the  column  heads.  The  network  of  wires  at  the  column 
heads  was  sufficiently  open  to  offer  no  particular  obstruction 
to  the  placing  and  tamping  of  concrete. 

The  methods  used  in  form  construction  followed  closely 
the  accepted  practice  for  flat  slab  jobs.  Metal  column  forms 
of  the  Johnson  System  are  erected  inside  of  a  four-post  frame- 
work which  supports  the  rectangular  column  head,  which  in 
turn  carries  the  flared  top  section  of  the  metal  column  form. 
The  supporting  framework  for  flat  slab  forms  is  carried  by  the 
four-post  structures  around  each  column.  The  center  of  each 
panel  is  supported  by  shores  rendered  adjustable  by  the  usual 
double  wedges. 

Special  construction  will  be  necessary  to  carry  the  third 
floor  over  the  72-foot  space  occupied  by  the  trestle.  Two  lines 
of  columns  divided  this  space  into  24-foot  spans,  but  the  ne- 
cessity of  maintaining  car  operation  on  the  trestle  while  this 
floor  is  being  constructed  makes  it  impossible  to  use  any  shor^ 
between  columns,  and  the  false  work  around  the  columns  must 
be  kept  within  the  limits  of  car  clearances. 
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A  small  carpenter  shop  fitted  with  cut-off  saw,  rip  and 
cross  cut  table  saws,  furnished  all  the  special  equipment  needed 
for  the  character  of  form  work  involved. 

The  abnormal  speed  requirements  were  met  without 
difficulty  by  providing  20  per  cent  more  lumber  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  required,  by  a  thorough  system  of  routing 
of  forms  and  by  designing  them  so  as  to  involve  a  minimum 
of  alterations. 

The  building  was  designed  for  the  Midland  Warehouse  & 
Transfer  Company  by  S.  Scott  Joy,  architect,  of  Chicago,  and 
is  being  constructed  by  the  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation. 
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A.  A.  WILBUR* 

The  question  of  a  series  of  locks  and  dams  in  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River  had  been  agitated  by  the  people  of  this  section 
for  sometime.  Congressman  Adamson  of  this  district  has 
been  especially  active,  and  through  his  efforts  and  those  of 
the  Columbus  Chamber  of  Commerce,  government  engineers 
have  been  in  Columbus  and  vicinity  looking  into  the  feasibility 
of  such  a  project.  The  inauguration  of  a  system  of  locks  and 
dams  which  will  give  us  an  average  depth  of  four  or  six  feet 
in  the  river  at  all  times,  will,  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the 
St.  Andrews  Bay  canal,  recently  completed,  enable  the  people 
of  Columbus  to  receive  the  benefit  of  port  rates.  Nothing 
more  important  than  this  could  be  done  toward  making  Colum- 
bus one  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  South. 

To  give  impetus  to  the  project  and  to  arouse  interest 
among  the  people  residing  along  the  river  and  in  towns  below 
Columbus,  a  tri-state  automobile  tour  was  arranged  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  addition  to  the  subject  of  locks  and  dams,  that  of  good 
roads  was  discussed.  And  last  but  not  least,  making  friends 
with  the  people  along  the  way — showing  them  the  advantages 
of  Columbus  as  a  trading  center,  and  in  this  manner  stimulating 
trade — was  an  object. 

At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  June  21,  nineteen  auto- 
mobiles with  about  twenty  ladies  and  fifty-five  of  the  business 
men  of  Columbus  started  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building  on  their  way  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  President  John  T. 
Davis  acting  as  pace-maker  and  leading  the  procession. 

Among  those  making  the  trip  were  Congressmen  Adamson 
and  Parks  of  Georgia,  and  Congressman  Stegall  of  Alabama. 

The  Columbus  Power  Company  was  represented  through- 
out the  entire  trip  by  A.  A.  Wilbur,  assistant  treasurer,  and 
F.  C.  Tibbs,  superintendent  of  hydraulic  stations,  making  the 
journey  in  a  Ford  car,  while  Messrs.  Young,  Hutchins  and 
Garrard  accompanied  the  party  as  far  as  the  first  stop. 

The  cars  crossed  the  new  Dillingham  Street  Bridge  over 
the  Chattahoochee  River  into  Alabama,  the  first  stop  of  the 


^Assistant  treasurer  of  the  Columbus  Railroad  Company. 
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tour  being  made  at  Euf aula,  on  the  river  forty-eight  miles  from 
Columbus.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Eufaula  had  pre- 
pared an  elaborate  breakfast,  after  which  talks  were  made  by 
the  congressmen  in  the  party. 

Leaving  Eufaula,  which  has  a  population  of  about  forty- 
five  hundred,  and  which  is  the  county  seat  of  Barbour  County, 
on  schedule  time,  the  next  stop  was  Abbeville,  seventy-six 
miles  from  Columbus,  where  the  people  had  congregated  to 
meet  us  and  where  more  speeches  were  made  on  river  improve- 
ments. 

Columbia,  Henry  County,  Alabama,  with  a  population 
of  about  twelve  hundred,  one  hundred  and  one  miles  from  Col- 
umbus, was  the  next  stop.  Here  we  were  met  at  the  city 
limits  by  several  automobile  loads  of  business  men.  The 
town  was  decorated  and  a  large  sign  reading  "Welcome"  was 
stretched  across  the  street.  We  were  conducted  to  a  grove 
near  the  County  High  School,  where  the  ladies  had  prepared 
a  bountiful  repast.  Speeches  were  made  and  great  enthusiasm 
was  shown  during  the  two  hours'  stop. 

From  Columbia  the  party  traveled  through  Ashford  to 
Dothan,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  miles  from  Columbus. 
Dothan,  which  has  a  population  of  about  seventy-five  hundred 
and  is  the  county  seat  of  Henry  County,  is  one  of  the  most 
progressive  towns  in  southeastern  Alabama.  Paved  streets, 
modern  stores  and  beautiful  residences  abound.  After  a  stop 
of  about  thirty  minutes  the  party  went  on  its  way. 

After  traveling  some  fifty  miles  over  almost  perfect  roads, 
the  party  arrived  at  Mariana,  Fla.,  on  schedule  time,  the 
distance  traveled  so  far  being  about  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  miles.  At  Mariana,  which  is  the  county  seat  of  Jackson 
County,  with  a  population  of  about  twenty-two  hundred,  the 
good  people  of  the  town  had  prepared  a  sumptuous  spread  on 
the  Court  House  lawn,  which  was  greatly  appreciated  after 
the  long  trip.  Speeches  were  made  by  the  mayor  of  Mariana 
and  by  Judge  Wilson,  as  well  as  by  the  congressmen  of  our 
party,  and  Mr.  Davis  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  So  far 
our  travels  had  carried  us  through  a  rich  agricultural  section. 

After  spending  the  night  here  we  were  on  our  way  to  the 
Gulf  at  8.30  the  next  morning.  The  first  twenty  miles  of  the 
road  was  almost  perfect,  but  the  next  forty-eight  was  through 
sand  and  wound  through  the  piney  woods,  oftentimes  being 
merely  a  trail. 
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We  arrived  at  Panama  City  on  the  Gulf  about  2.15,  where 
we  were  made  to  feel  completely  at  home  by  the  people  of  this 
town.  The  Woman's  Club  had  prepared  a  fish  fry,  and  almost 
everything  else  that  was  good  to  eat,  and  after  passing  a  night 
here,  a  day  and  a  half  were  spent  in  visiting  points  on  the  Bay 
of  St.  Andrews.  Our  stay  included  fishing  trips  and  boat 
trips  to  different  lumber  mills,  many  of  the  latter  being  owned 
by  foreign  capital  and  giving  employment  to  a  great  many 
people. 

At  noon,  on  the  day  following  our  arrival,  we  were  enter- 
tained by  the  people  of  St.  Andrews,  being  met  with  a  brass 
band,  and  here  a  bountiful  dinner  was  served  and  more  speeches 
were  made.  At  this  point  we  were  joined  by  Captain  Davenny, 
field  secretary  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 

At  Panama  City,  at  night,  an  enthusiastic  meeting  was 
held,  concluding  with  a  dance  given  in  honor  of  the  party.  One 
of  the  pleasantest  features  of  the  stay  was  the  dip  in  the  surf, 
an  excellent  beach  being  located  at  this  place. 

The  cities  of  St.  Andrews,  Panama  City  and  Lynnhaven, 
which  are  situated  in  Bay  County  and  have  a  total  population 
of  some  six  thousand,  are  making  much  progress,  the  chief 
industries  being  shipping,  fishing  and  naval  stores. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  June  24  we  headed  homeward. 
We  were  due  to  arrive  in  Mariana  at  9.S0  A.M.,  but  owing  to 
the  sandy  road  and  trouble  with  one  or  two  of  the  cars,  we  did 
not  reach  Mariana  until  about  12  o'clock. 

We  pushed  on  to  Dothan,  where  a  banquet  had  been 
prepared  for  us;  but  as  we  were  some  five  hours  late  in  reaching 
this  place  we  had  to  disappoint  these  people. 

We  then  went  on  our  way  to  Cuthbert,  which  is  the  county 
seat  of  Randolph  County,  with  a  population  of  about  thirty- 
five  hundred,  through  Columbia,  Blakeley  and  Arlington. 
Between  Dothan  and  Columbia  we  had  more  car  trouble,  our 
little  Ford  having  the  honor  of  towing  a  big  Cadillac  some  five 
miles  into  Columbia,  three  of  the  cars  stopping  here,  while  the 
rest  pushed  along,  making  stops  and  talks  at  Blakeley  and 
Arlington.  A  big  time  had  been  prepared  for  us  at  Fort  Gaines, 
but  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  we  could  not  stop.  The 
main  party  arrived  in  Cuthbert  about  11.45  P.M.,  although  due 
at  this  point  at  8.15,  where  a  big  reception  had  been  planned 
for  us.  Even  at  this  late  hour  we  were  met  by  a  band  and 
about  two  hundred   representative  citizens.     Speeches   were 
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made  and  the  good  things  prepared  for  us  were  partaken  of. 
The  three  cars  left  in  Columbia  started  on  their  way  at  midnight 
and  arrived  in  Cuthbert  about  4.00  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
This  ride  in  the  bright  moonlight  through  the  pines  of  South 
Georgia  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  experiences  of  the  trip. 

We  left  Cuthbert  on  schedule  time,  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  arriving  at  Dawson,  Ga.,  which  is  the  county  seat  of 
Terrill  County  and  has  a  population  of  about  four  thousand, 
in  time  for  breakfast.  After  mingling  with  the  business  people 
of  this  town  we  started  on  our  way  to  Americus.  At  the  little 
town  of  Bronwood,  Ga.,  we  were  met  by  a  brass  band  and  the 
population  of  the  town  was  out  in  force.  Here  talks  were 
made,  and  we  arrived  at  Americus  on  time,  pushing  through 
to  Buena  Vista,  Ga.,  where  a  sumptuous  dinner  was  partaken 
of. 

Leaving  Buena  Vista  at  3.00  P.M.,  on  our  way  to  Columbus 
we  ran  into  a  terrific  thunderstorm,  but  nevertheless  arrived 
on  schedule  time,  having  traveled  some  six  hundred  miles  with- 
out any  serious  mishaps  and  feeling  that  the  purpose  of  the 
trip  had  been  accomplished  and  that  great  good  would  neces- 
sarily result. 
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BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 
IN  STONE  &  WEBSTER  LOCALITIES 

The  managers  of  the  companies  operated  by  Stone  &  Webster  write 
to  Stone  &  Webster  Management  Association  al>ont  the  first  of  each 
month  with  reference  to  business  conditions  in  their  respective  localities 
dving  the  preceding  month.  A  digest  of  these  letters  is  published  each 
month  in  the  Stone  &  Webster  Public  Service  Journal. 

Beaumont,  Tex.,  July  15th: 

Bank  clearings  at  Beaumont  for  June,  1915,  were  $2,707,380,  against 
$3,208,097  last  year. 

Building  permits  at  Beaumont  for  June,  1915,  were  valued  at  $49,584, 
against  $75,724;  at  Port  Arthur  they  were  valued  at  $48,733,  against 
$14,945  last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  at  Beaumont  for  June,  1915,  were  $7,999,  against 
$8,065  last  year;  at  Port  Arthur  they  were  $2,162,  against  $2,531  last 
year. 

Exports  at  Port  Arthur  for  June,  1915,  were  $1,851,349,  against 
$1,700,128  last  year. 

Imports  at  Port  Arthur  for  June,  1915,  were  $77,692,  against  $84,054 
last  year. 

It  has  recently  been  estimated  by  one  of  our  local  papers  that  prac- 
tically $345,497  is  being  expended  on  buildings  at  the  present  time. 

During  the  past  month  the  South  Texas  Development  League  was 
organized  at  Houston,  which  has  for  its  purpose,  as  its  name  implies,  the 
development  of  South  and  East  Texas.  The  plans  of  the  organization 
will  have  to  do  with  marketing,  with  the  establishment  of  industrial 
plants  to  utilize  the  products  of  the  farming,  with  the  establishment  of 
co-operation  among  farmers,  with  the  settlement  of  idle  land,  with  greater 
diversification  and  the  fostering  new  lines  of  rural  endeavor. 

Steady  prices  and  a  slight  improvement  in  the  demand  for  yard 
stock  are  the  features  of  the  Beaumont  saw  mill  district  the  past  month. 
Unprecedented  crop  conditions,  not  only  in  Texas  but  throughout  the 
lumber-consuming  territory  of  the  Middle  West,  West  and  North,  have 
had  a  tendency  to  create  a  very  optimistic  feeling  among  lumber  men 
and  timber  men.  All  the  Middle  West  and  the  portions  of  the  North  and 
West  draw  extensively  on  Southwestern  mills. 

Despite  the  so-called  depressing  e£Fect  of  the  European  war,  which 
started  last  August,  there  has  each  month  been  a  slow  but  steady  gain  in 
bank  clearings. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  July  15th: 

Bank  clearings  for  June,  1915,  were  $1,391,132,  against  $1,617,904 
last  year. 

During  June,  1915,  0  building  permits  were  issued,  valued  at  $32,400, 
against  7  last  year,  valued  at  $23,999. 
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Post  office  receipts  for  June,  1915,  were  $5,788,  against  $7,284  last 
year. 

The  receipts  of  the  Columbus  Power  Company  for  June,  1915,  show 
an  increase  of  approximately  20  per  cent  over  1914. 

Dallas  City,  Dl.,  July  7th: 

Bank  clearings  for  June,  1915,  were  $275,554,  against  $309,191  last 
year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  June,  1915,  were  $344,  against  $452  last  year. 

There  has  been  very  little  change  in  business  conditions  in  this  city 
compared  with  a  month  ago. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  July  8tli: 

Building  permits  for  June,  1915,  were  valued  at  $142,125,  against 
$588,943  last  year. 

Real  estate  transfers  for  June,  1915,  were  $2,197,549,  against  $3,359,- 
988  last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  June,  1915,  were  $84,578,  against  $83,902  last 
year. 

General  business  conditions  in  Dallas  remain  much  the  same  as  for 
some  time  past.  Looking  back  to  the  first  of  the  year,  a  slow  but  steady 
improvement  can  be  noted.  This  improvement  was  more  marked,  how- 
ever, during  the  first  months  of  1915  than  it  has  been  lately.  There  has, 
however,  been  no  decline  in  the  situation  since  the  early  months  of  the 
year,  and  an  unusually  large  yield  in  oats  is  now  being  gathered,  a  splendid 
corn  crop  is  partially  made,  and  the  prospects  for  a  large  yield  of  cotton 
are  promising  at  this  time. 

During  June,  a  slight  improvement  took  place  in  real  estate  circles. 
While  the  transfers  show  a  decrease  from  June,  1914,  the  total  transfers, 
nevertheless,  show  a  substantial  increase  over  the  preceding  month. 

Recent  additional  war  orders  have  materially  increased  the  business 
of  the  Dallas  harness  and  saddlery  factories. 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  July  12th: 

Bank  clearings  for  June,  1915,  were  $9,596,126,  against  $7,789,450 
last  year. 

Building  permits  for  June,  1915,  were  valued  at  $236,556,  against 
$146,875  last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  June,  1915,  were  $15,358,  against  $15,382  last 
year. 

Exports  for  June,  1915,  were  $626,959,  against  $388,389  last  year. 
Imports  for  June,  1915,  were  $1,131,749,  against  $483,894  last  year. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  the  first  six  months  of  1915,  bank 
clearings  increased  $9,000,000,  the  total  for  this  period  being  $53,375,405. 
The  post  office  receipts  for  the  past  six  months  show  an  increase  over  1914. 
The  figures  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  show  an  increase  of  $32,480. 

The  total  building  permits  for  the  first  six  months  of  1915  represent 
a  value  of  $1,537,834  which  is  only  $396,000  less  than  the  value  of  permits 
issued  during  1914.  It  is  expected  that  the  two  million  dollar  mark  will 
be  reached  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
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The  large  gain  in  exports  has  been  due  to  food  stuffs,  cloth,  supplies, 
etc.  Owing  to  the  lifting  of  the  embargo,  a  large  proportion  of  the  June 
exports  have  been  made  up  of  live  stock.  During  the  month  a  large 
amount  of  cotton  was  also  brought  through  the  local  port. 

With  the  increasing  business  of  the  smelter  and  the  progress  rep«irted 
by  the  cement  company  and  the  brick  plant,  business  conditions  look  very 
good  for  the  future.  .  The  mining  and  farming  conditions  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  El  Paso  are  very  good  and  should  reflect  favorably  on  local 
business. 

There  has  been  practically  no  rain  during  the  month  and  the  ranches 
are  beginning  to  suffer.  The  farmers  in  the  valley,  however,  have  re- 
ceived plenty  of  water  owing  to  the  supply  held  back  by  the  Elephant 
Butte  Dam.     Crops  this  year  should  be  good. 

The  general  outlook  for  our  company's  business  during  the  next  few 
months  is  encouraging. 

Everett,  Wash.,  July  8th: 

During  June,  1915,  82  building  permits  were  issued  with  an  estimated 
value  of  $48,925,  against  44  last  year,  valued  at  $29,838. 

Conditions  in  the  lumber  and  shingle  industry  have  not  changed 
materially  during  the  past  month. 

Fall  River,  Mass.,  July  7th: 

Bank  clearings  for  June,  1915,  were  $4,919,171,  against  $5,704,879 
last  year. 

During  June,  1915,  56  building  permits  were  issued,  against  61  last 
year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  June,  1915,  were  $12,014,  against  $18,350 
last  year. 

The  sales  of  cotton  cloth  have  been  moderate  during  the  month, 
and  as  the  dull  season  is  now  approaching  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will 
be  very  heavy  for  some  weeks  to  come. 

The  Fall  River  Gas  Works  Company  has  made  a  substantial  gain  in 
output  during  the  recent  weeks. 

Fort  Madison,  la.,  July  7th: 

Bank  clearings  for  June,  1915,  were  $778,930,  against  $650,882  last 
year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  June,  1915,  were  $1,667,  against  $1,682  last 
year. 

There  was  no  material  change  in  June  business  conditions  during  the 
month  of  June. 

The  general  tendency  is  still  one  of  retrenchment. 

The  Santa  Fe  shops  are  working  full  time.  Comparatively  little 
new  building  is  being  done.  There  is,  however,  considerable  remodelling 
of  business  blocks,  as  a  result  of  which  there  has  been  a  very  noticeable 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  business  streets. 

On  the  whole,  the  general  business  outlook  in  Fort  Madison  is  as 
satisfactory  as  could  be  expected  in  view  of  the  state  of  business  through- 
out the  United  States. 
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There  is  every  likelihood  of  excellent  crops,  which  should  benefit 
our  retail  merchants  and  implement  manufacturers. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  July  6th: 

Bank  clearings  for  June,  1015,  were  $82,665,983,  against  $29,404,087 
last  year. 

During  June,  1915,  52  building  permits  were  issued,  valued  at  $52,553, 
against  62  last  year,  valued  at  $180,175. 

Real  estate  transfers  for  June,  1915,  were  $995,927,  against  $1,399,447 
last  year. 

The  Fort  Worth  Stockyards'  report  for  June,  1915,  shows  a  falling 
oflF  in  cattle,  calves  and  sheep,  and  increases  in  hogs,  horses  and  mules. 

General  business  conditions  have  undergone  little  change  during 
the  past  month.  A  larger  grain  crop  than  usual  is  being  harvested  in  the 
territory  surrounding  this  city,  and  in  fact  throughout  the  whole  grain 
producing  section  of  the  State,  which  should  have  a  very  beneficial  eflPect 
upon  business. 

Since  June  28,  the  city  has  enforced  its  jitney  regulation,  with  the 
result  that  the  number  of  jitney  cars  in  operation  is  now  small,  as  but  few 
have  found  it  profitable  to  meet  the  requirement. 

Very  little  change  in  business  conditions  during  the  month  of  June 
is  reported  from  Cleburne.  Crop  conditions  in  the  surrounding  territory 
remain  excellent  and  the  outlook  for  the  coming  months  is  regarded  as 
very  encouraging. 

Galveston,  Tex.,  July  3rd: 

Bank  clearings  for  June,  1915,  were  $17,424,639,  against  $14,489,000 
last  year. 

During  June,  1915,  310  building  permits  were  issued,  valued  at 
$413,737,  against  102  last  year,   valued  at  $184,096. 

Post  oflSce  receipts  for  June,  1915,  were  $16,133,  against  $14,302  last 
year. 

The  general  business  outlook  for  the  immediate  future  remains  good. 
Export  business  has  been  remarkably  good,  the  total  value  of  exports  for 
the  month  of  June  reaching  the  sum  of  $9,372,285,  an  exceptionally 
creditable  showing  for  that  month,  particularly  in  view  of  existing  con- 
ditions. Cotton  leads  in  point  of  volume  and  value.  The  exports  of  this 
commodity  for  the  month  amounted  to  119,000  bales,  valued  at  $5,700,000. 
Exports  of  wheat,  spelter,  steel  and  various  other  commodities  aggregated 
$3,800,000.  A  large  part  of  these  exports  went  to  England  and  France, 
smaller  amounts  being  shipped  to  Spain,  Sweden,  Norway  and  the  Nether- 
lands. Lack  of  tonnage  continues  to  be  the  most  serious  problem  con- 
fronting us. 

We  have  had  unusually  dry  weather  in  the  south  of  Texas  the  past 
month,  which  has  probably  hurt  the  crops  to  considerable  extent,  al- 
though reports  from  the  northern  part  of  the  State  and  from  Oklahoma 
indicate  an  unusual  wheat  crop,  which  will  materially  benefit  business 
in  Galveston  as  a  seaport. 
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HaTerhUl,  Mass.,  July  8th: 

The  number  of  deposits  at  the  Haverhill  savings  banks  on  June  SO, 
1915,  were  88,807,  against  88,425  last  year,  and  total  deposits  were 
$18,064,585,  against  $12,218,290  last  year,  an  increase  of  6.93  per  cent 
in  the  amount  of  deposits. 

During  June,  1915,  42  building  permits  were  issued,  valued  at  $94,150, 
against  89  last  year,  valued  at  $114,150. 

Post  office  receipts  for  June,  1915,  were  $10,162,  against  $10,158  last 
year. 

No  material  change  occurred  in  general  business  conditions  during 
the  month  of  June. 

Houghton,  Mich.,  July  6th: 

Post  office  receipts  at  Houghton  for  June,  1915.  were  $8,294,  against 
$2,848  last  year. 

Some  activity  in  building  is  noted. 

The  mining  companies  are  producing  at  a  higher  rate  than  ever 
before.  They  are  increasing  their  output  as  much  as  possible  to  take 
advantage  of  the  high  price  of  copper. 

The  general  business  outlook  for  the  immediate  future  continues 
good.  The  mining  companies  are  on  a  very  prosperous  basis,  and  al- 
though merchants  feel  that  business  does  not  improve  as  rapidly  as  it 
should,  everybody  seems  to  expect  an  increase  in  prosperity. 

The  lighting  company  shows  an  increase  of  seven  or  eight  per  cent 
in  receipts  over  June,  1914. 

Hooston,  Tex.,  July  10th: 

Bank  clearings  for  June,  1915,  were  $28,114,510,  against  $82,109,004 
last  year. 

During  June,  1915,  building  permits  numbered  816,  valued  at  $146,- 
663,  against  486  last  year,  valued  at  $273,379. 

Real  estate  transfers  for  June,  1915,  were  $1,667,948,  against  $995,011 
last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  June,  1915,  were  $42,715,  against  $45,925 
last  year. 

The  past  thirty  days  has  brought  very  little  change  in  general  busi- 
ness conditions  in  this  section  of  the  State.  The  weather  has  been  ex- 
tremely dry  but  the  crops  have  not  been  damaged.  Last  week  general 
rains  fell  throughout  all  of  south  Texas,  assuring  good  crops.  During 
the  past  week  farmers  and  business  men  have  displayed  a  very  optimistic 
feeling,  believing  the  future  outlook  to  be  brighter  than  it  has  been  for 
many  months.  During  June,  a  number  of  conventions  were  held  in  this 
city. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  an4  the  business  men  of  Houston  are 
deriving  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  from  the  recent  announcement  that 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  regular  line  of  steamers  between 
New  York  and  Houston.  The  first  merchant  ship  will  leave  New  York 
for  Houston  August  10  and  will  land  at  the  new  city  wharves,  which,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  completed  about  August  17.     The  Atlantic  Gulf  k  West 
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Indies  Steamship  Company  has  committed  itself  to  the  inauguration  of 
this  service.  The  announcement  has  created  the  greatest  optimism  wit- 
nessed in  this  city  in  recent  years. 

Although  business  continues  quiet,  a  general  improvement  in  senti- 
ment is  shown  by  the  following  list  of  a  few  of  the  large  things  now  in  the 
promotion  stage:  a  ten-story  fireproof  warehouse  near  the  north  end  of 
Main  Street  viaduct;  great  cotton  sheds  near  the  ship  channel,  in  proximity 
to  the  city  wharves,  for  the  storing  of  Texas  cotton;  a  second  plant  on  the 
ship  channel  between  Houston  and  Lynchburg  for  the  marketing  of  fuel 
oil;  a  million  dollar  Charity  Hospital  adjoining  Herman  Park;  an  as- 
sembling plant  to  be  established  by  the  Overland  Automobile  Company; 
seven  new  school  buildings  to  be  erected  within  the  next  year;  additional 
steamship  lines  between  Houston  and  Eastern  ports. 

The  steamship  ''Winnefred"  with  a  capacity  of  26,000  barrels  has 
been  making  trips  every  two  weeks  carrying  Mexican  crude  oil  between 
Tampico  and  the  plant  of  the  Gulf  Refining  Company  at  Lynchburg  on 
the  ship  canal. 

Keokuk,  la.,  July  6th: 

Post  ofiSce  receipts  for  June,  1915,  were  $6,406,  against  $6,173  last 
year. 

General  business  conditions  in  this  vicinity  have,  during  the  past 
month,  been  a  great  deal  more  satisfactory  than  for  the  past  six  months. 
Retail  merchants,  as  a  rule,  report  business  as  much  better  than  had  been 
expected  in  view  of  the  general  industrial  condition  of  the  country. 

Two  new  factories  are  to  be  located  in  this  city  within  a  short  time. 
Some  of  the  wholesale  houses  report  that  during  the  month  of  June  their 
business  was  the  largest  since  the  summer  of  1914. 

This  was  the  wettest  June  for  the  last  forty-four  years,  the  total 
rainfall  being  9.99  inches. 

Key  West,  Fla.,  July  7th: 

Post  office  receipts  for  June,  1915,  were  $1,499,  against  $1,847  last 
year. 

Custom  house  receipts  for  June,  1915,  were  $25,242,  against  $85,144 
last  year. 

In  June,  1915,  2,761,000  cigars  were  issued,  against  4,288,000  last 
year. 

There  was  no  change  of  consequence  in  the  general  business  situation 
during  June. 

Lowell,  Mass.,  July  16th: 

Bank  clearings  for  June,  1015,  were  $8,808,884,  against  $8,682,862 
last  year. 

During  June,  1915,  74  building  permits  were  issued,  valued  at  $140,- 
445,  against  72  last  year,  valued  at  $126,990. 

There  is  an  improvement  in  general  business  conditions  in  Greater 
Lowell.  Manufacturers  are  optimistic  for  the  immediate  future  and  all 
the  mills  are  running  on  full  schedule.  This  is  largely  the  result  of  the 
European  war. 

Our  power  load  is  showing  an  increase. 
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Paducmh,  Ky.,  July  6th: 

Bank  clearings  for  June,  1915,  were  $3,050,786,  against  $3,227,703 
last  year. 

General  business  conditions  are  believed  to  be  improving  slightly. 
Actual  work  has  been  resumed  on  the  bridge  at  Metropolis,  where  a  large 
gang  of  men  is  now  employed. 

Our  railway  receipts  during  June  make  a  better  showing  than  in 
May,  and  this  is  true  also  of  our  gas  receipts. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  jitney  competition  began  falling  off  at  a 
very  noticeable  rate.  The  decrease  since  early  June  has  been  about  50 
per  cent. 

PawtQcket,  R.  I.,  July  7th: 

The  banks  report  an  increase  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  in  savings 
accounts  and  a  decrease  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  in  commercial  accounts 
as  compared  with  June,  1014. 

No  very  pronounced  change  was  noted  in  business  conditions  in 
June,  but  a  better  feeling  pervades  all  lines  of  activity.  While  no  great 
expansion  is  looked  for  in  the  near  future,  manufacturers  are  encouraged 
by  the  improvement  in  the  number  of  orders  received. 

The  cotton  industry  is  fairly  active  and  lace,  silk,  and  narrow  fabric 
manufacturers  continue  to  report  satisfactory  business,  when  all  things 
are  considered. 

War  orders  still  keep  machine  shops  and  bleacheries  running  all  the 
time.  The  textile  industry  continues  good — some  few  mills  working 
overtime  to  get  out  special  lines. 

Merchants  report  better  trade  conditions  in  June  and  are  quite 
optimistic  as  to  the  future. 

The  building  trade  shows  no  particular  activity. 

Our  gas  department  will  show  a  slight  gain  for  June,  and  the  electric 
light  department  will  show  an  increase  of  about  30  per  cent  over  last  year. 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  July  7th: 

Building  permits  for  June,  1915,  were  valued  at  $15,293,  against 
$21,314  last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  June,  1915,  were  $5,487,  against  $7,645  last 
year. 

Exports  for  June,  1915,  were  $1,053,664,  against  $1,346,950  last 
year. 

There  has  as  yet  been  no  change  in  the  general  business  outlook. 

Ponce,  Porto  Rico,  July  20th: 

During  June,  1915,  6  building  permits  were  issued,  against  8  last 
year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  June,  1915,  were  $1,836,  against  $2,003  last 
year. 

Business  among  the  various  industries  of  Ponce  is  very  quiet,  es- 
pecially among  the  tobacco  factories. 
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The  rainfall  during  June  amounted  to  4.9  inches,  a  great  part  of 
which  fell  in  one  day.  Showers  in  the  hills  have  benefited  the  coffee  crop 
to  a  great  extent. 

Reno,  NeT.,  July  16th: 

Bank  clearings  for  June,  1915,  were  $1,279,723,  against  $1,207,692 
last  year. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1915  they  were  $7,021,975,  against 
$6,829,682  in  1914. 

Building  permits  for  June,  1915,  were  valued  at  $32,650,  against 
$12,650  last  year.  The  principal  items  were  $12,000  for  residence,  $12,000 
for  improvements  at  the  State  Race  Track  and  $7,000  for  improvements 
on  the  Grand  Theatre. 

Business  conditions  show  a  considerable  improvement.  Now  that 
the  roads  over  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  are  in  good  condition, 
a  large  number  of  tourists  on  their  way  to  the  Exposition  at  San  Francisco, 
stop  in  Reno.  The  thirty-day  horse-racing  meet  at  the  State  track  has 
also  brought  a  large  number  of  visitors  to  this  city. 

Work  has  been  begun  on  the  construction  of  a  new  moving  picture 
theatre  in  Reno. 

Crops  in  this  vicinity  are  good,  particularly  alfalfa  and  wheat.  The 
alfalfa  crop  is  one  of  the  best  ever  raised  in  Nevada,  and  more  wheat  will 
be  produced  this  year  in  this  State  than  ever  before. 

The  Pittsburg  Dolores  Mining  Company  at  Rockland  started  oper- 
ations in  May  and,  although  not  yet  running  at  full  capacity,  the  mill  is 
obtaining  good  efficiency.  The  Western  Nevada  Copper  Company, 
which  has  recently  consolidated  with  the  Nevada  Douglas  Copper  Com- 
pany, renewed  operations  in  June. 

The  return  of  normally  warm  weather  has  caused  our  gas  sales  to 
increase  considerably. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  July  9th: 

Bank  clearings  for  June,  1915,  were  $13,568,539,  against  $16,792,097 
last  year. 

During  June,  1915,  61  building  permits  were  issued,  against  89  last 
year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  June,  1915,  were  $21,352,  against  $21,783 
last  year. 

Cotton  receipts  for  June,  1915,  were  16,333  bales,  against  32,077 
bales  last  year. 

Resin  receipts  for  June,  1915,  were  43,295  barrels,  against  66,600 
barrels  last  year. 

Turpentine  receipts  for  June,  1915,  were  17,053  barrels,  against 
24,197  barrels  last  year. 

There  has  been  no  immediate  change  in  the  general  business  situa- 
tion during  the  past  month.  Cotton  business  conditions  are  about 
normal,  and  naval  stores  continue  to  show  liquidation  of  the  large  stocks 
on  hand  for  the  last  year  or  two. 
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Seattle,  Wash.,  July  19tli: 

Bank  clearings  for  June*  1915,  were  $51,682,138,  against  $57,008,096 
last  year. 

Building  permits  for  June,  1915,  were  valued  at  $631,045,  against 
$1,163,165  last  year. 

Real  estate  transfers  for  June,  1915,  were  valued  at  $996,004,  against 
$1,475,237  last  year. 

Domestic  imports  for  June,  1915,  were  $5,846,661,  against  $5,111,113 
last  year;  and  foreign  imports  were  $5,891,911,  against  $1,775,969  last 
year. 

Domestic  exports  for  June,  1915,  were  $4,886,156,  against  $6,412,717 
last  year;  and  foreign  exports  were  $2,112,572,  against  $1,558,654  last 
year. 

General  business  is  showing  distinct  signs  of  a  revival.  Crop  condi- 
tions point  to  record-breaking  totals  and  there  is  a  very  general  fear  that 
the  enormous  crop  movement  will  entail  congestion  at  the  Seaboard  owing 
to  lack  of  ships.  Alaska  business  has  been  very  heavy  and  new  records 
in  both  passenger  and  freight  traffic  are  being  made. 

Sydney,  NoTa  Scotia,  July  12th: 

During  June,  1915,  9  building  permits  were  issued  in  Sydney,  valued 
at  $17,920,  against  18  last  year,  valued  at  $21,585.  In  spite  of  this 
decrease,  there  are  prospects  of  considerable  revival  in  building  operations 
during  the  coming  month.  Customs  receipts  for  June,  1915,  were  $19,824, 
against  $14,068  last  year. 

The  output  on  shipments  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Company,  Ltd.,  for 
June,  1915,  were  below  last  year. 

The  output  of  the  Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Ltd.,  for  June, 
1915,  shows  an  increase  in  most  particulars,  rails  and  bars  being  below 
last  year.  The  Dominion  Iron  k  Steel  Company,  Ltd.,  now  has  more 
men  on  its  operating  payroll  than  at  any  time  in  its  history.  It  has 
received  additional  orders  for  steel  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shells, 
and  it  is  reported  that  upon  the  completion  of  the  new  merchant  mill  the 
company  may  go  into  the  manufacture  of  finished  shells.  Other  concerns 
in  Sydney  and  North  Sydney  are  receiving  orders  for  material  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  shells. 

There  are  indications  of  a  scarcity  of  labor  in  the  near  future. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  July  12th: 

Bank  clearings  for  the  first  six  months  of  1915  were  $49,278,030, 
against  $55,919,694  last  year. 

Building  permits  for  the  first  six  months  of  1915  were  valued  at 
$463,144,  against  $788,098  last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  the  first  six  months  of  1915  were  $132,287, 
against  $146,594  last  year. 

According  to  the  new  city  directory,  Tacoma's  population  in  1915 
is  103,158,  against  102,662  last  year  and  83,743  in  1910. 

The  "Buy  at  Home**  movement  recently  inaugurated  here  is  fast 
gaining  strength. 
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The  city  sometime  ago  passed  an  ordinance  requiring  our  companies 
to  pay  a  2  per  cent  gross  earnings  tax  on  passenger  earnings  and  a  5 
per  cent  tax  on  freight  and  express  earnings.  On  account  of  the  large 
decrease  in  revenue  during  the  first  six  months  of  1915  as  compared  with 
the  last  six  months  of  1914,  due  mainly  to  jitney  competition,  the  city 
will  lose  in  taxes  from  our  companies  in  Tacoma  approximately  $1,474. 

Tampa,  Fla.,  July  lOth: 

Bank  clearings  for  June,  1915,  were  $4,018,932,  against  $4,879,728 
last  year. 

Building  permits  for  June,  1915,  were  valued  at  $240,145,  against 
$213,050  last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  June,  1915,  were  $16,077,  against  $18,018  last 
year.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  they  were  $218,807,  against 
$224,346  last  year. 

Customs  receipts  for  June,  1915,  were  $140,408,  against  $172,671 
last  year.  For  the  fiscal  year  they  were  $1,741,533,  against  $1,825,132 
last  year. 

Internal  revenue  receipts  for  June,  1915,  were  $78,538,  against 
$77,158  last  year.  For  the  fiscal  year  the  receipts  were  $875,407,  against 
$873,743  last  year. 

The  value  of  the  water  commerce  during  June,  1915,  was  $2,913,903, 
against  $3,734,501  last  year. 

Cigar  shipments  for  June,  1915,  were  20,255,000  cigars,  against 
21,505,000  last  year. 

There  are  no  signs  of  material  change  in  the  general  business  situa- 
tion. 

Woonsocket,  R.  L,  July  8th: 

During  June,  1915,  7  building  permits  were  issued  against  3  last  year. 

Merchants  report  gradual  improvement  in  retail  trade,  which,  if 
continued,  will  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  mills. 

The  cotton  mills  are  receiving  some  orders  from  day  to  day,  the 
amount  being  sufficient  to  keep  them  running.  The  cotton  business  on 
the  whole  may  be  considered  as  good.  The  Nyanza  Cotton  Yarn  Mill 
is  building  a  one-story  addition  to  its  dye  house,  which,  it  is  stated,  will 
be  occupied  inside  of  three  or  four  weeks. 

The  woollen  and  worsted  industry  shows  no  improvement  over  the 
past  month.  The  rubber,  machinery  and  foundry  business  is  good. 
The  Taft-Peirce  Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturing  high-grade 
machinery  and  tools,  is  running  to  the  maximum.  It  is  building  two 
large  additions  to  its  plant,  one  a  large  five-story,  fireproof,  concrete 
structure  and  the  other  a  large  storehouse  145  by  35  feet. 

The  general  opinion  is  that  business  will  continue  to  improve. 

The  receipts  of  our  electric  department  for  June  show  an  increase  of 
19.4  per  cent  over  1914  and  of  our  gas  department  an  increase  of  9.6  per 
cent. 
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News  from  the  Companies 

Boston  Office 

Messrs.  Russell  Robb,  Harry  H.  Hunt  and  Marshall  M.  Phinney 
have  returned  from  vacations. 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Bradlee  is  on  his  vacation. 

Messrs.  William  H.  McGrath  and  Peter  O.  Knight  have  been  recent 
visitors  to  the  Boston  office. 

Mr.  James  Cook  Trumbull,  who  has  been  engaged  in  relief  work  in 
Europe,  has  returned  to  the  office. 

Mr.  Francis  J.  Hovey  has  returned  to  business  greatly  improved  in 
health. 

Baton  Ronge,  La. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  enlarged  capacity  of  the  Standard  Oil  Plant  at 
Baton  Rouge  the  oil  company  has  begun  laying  a  twelve-inch  pipe  line 
to  the  Caddo  oil  fields,  This  new  pipe  line  will  more  than  double  the 
service  of  the  oil  plant,  which  is  at  present  served  with  one  eight-inch 
pipe,  and  follows  the  plans  which  the  company  has  of  enlarging  the  plant 
about  seventy-five  per  cent. 

An  incorporated  stock  company,  capitalized  at  $30,000,  was  recently 
organized  under  the  name  of  Baton  Rouge  Park  and  Fair  Association. 
The  purpose  of  this  company  is  to  buy  one  hundred  acres  of  the  Babin- 
Dougherty  property  just  north  of  University  Lake;  to  make  various 
improvements  on  the  property  and  fit  the  site  for  a  fair  ground  and  park; 
and  to  hold  it  for  a  period  of  five  years  with  the  privilege  open  to  the  city 
of  Baton  Rouge  during  that  time  of  taking  over  the  property  by  paying 
whatever  amount  has  been  paid  out  on  land  and  improvements  and  eight 
per  cent  accumulated  interest.  The  shares  are  only  $10  each,  so  it  is 
hoped  to  get  a  large  number  of  citizens  to  subscribe  and  interest  them- 
selves in  the  movement  and  in  the  betterment  of  conditions  in  and  around 
the  city. 

A  new  building  is  being  built  on  Third  street  by  the  Baton  Rouge 
Realty  Company  and  will  be  occupied  by  Philip  Werlein  Ltd.,  music 
dealers  of  New  Orleans. 

G.  W.  Prutsman,  who  was  awarded  the  contract  for  putting  down 
the  ten  miles  of  gravel  paving  in  the  streets  of  Baton  Rouge,  got  the 
second  contract  for  hard  surfacing  Main  and  Dufrocq  streets  and  North 
Boulevard.  The  hard  surface  streets  are  to  be  topped  with  vertical  fiber 
brick.  The  paving  work,  both  hard  surface  and  gravelling,  will  begin 
about  the  first  of  August. 

A  modern  fireproof  newspaper  building  will  be  erected  by  the  State- 
Times  on  Florida  street  between  Third  and  Church  streets.  The  structure 
will  have  two  floors  and  be  used  exclusively  by  the  newspaper  company. 

On  June  28  ground  was  broken  on  the  new  power  plant  site  on  Gov- 
ernment street  and  since  this  date  construction  has  been  moving  rapidly. 
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Mr.  Fred  Knight  of  the  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation,  who 
has  been  located  for  several  years  in  Fort  Worth,  is  superintending  the 
construction. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Hart  have  returned  from  a  visit  in  Maine  and 
expect  to  go  to  keeping  house  in  the  near  future. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Late  Sunday  evening,  June  13,  we  had  an  unusual  windstorm,  which 
broke  off  twenty-four  poles  on  the  interurban  line  just  east  of  Arlington. 
It  was  about  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  before  the  damage  was  suffi- 
ciently repaired  to  allow  through  service  to  be  resumed,  although  local 
cars  ran  as  usual  all  the  morning,  transferring  passengers  at  the  break. 
A  similar  disturbance  on  a  smaller  scale  took  place  June  £9,  blowing  down 
about  ten  poles  just  west  of  Grand  Prairie.  Service  was  interrupted  about 
two  hours. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Knight,  of  the  Engineering  Corporation,  has  left  Fort 
Worth  to  take  charge  of  the  construction  of  a  new  power  station  at  Baton 
Rouge.     Mr.  Knight  has  been  in  Fort  Worth  for  six  years. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Bostick  has  just  returned  from  a  two-weeks*  trip  to  Chicago, 
where  he  went  as  delegate  to  the  annual  convention  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World.  Mr.  Bostick  is  president  of  the  local 
club. 

On  July  4  the  city  commission  started  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
lately  passed  jitney  ordinance.  A  very  few  operators  had  complied  with 
the  regulations,  and  a  large  number  of  arrests  were  made.  Practically 
all  of  the  cases  that  have  come  up  for  trial  have  resulted  in  convictions 
and  fines.  As  a  result,  our  jitney  competition  has  dwindled  to  about 
sixteen  cars  in  regular  operation. 

Haverhill,  Mass. 

Forest  J.  Nason,  who  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Haverhill  Gas 
Light  Company  for  the  past  five  years,  has  been  transferred  to  Woon- 
socket,  R.  I.  Mr.  Nason  filled  various  positions  while  with  the  Haverhill 
company  and  started  to  work  for  this  company  while  still  attending  school. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Haverhill  High  School.  A  few  days  before  leaving 
for  Woonsocket,  Mr.  Nason  was  requested  to  call  at  the  manager's  office, 
where  he  was  surprised  to  find  almost  all  of  the  employees  of  the  com- 
pany gathered  to  extend  their  best  wishes  to  him  and  his  wife  in  their 
new  location.  They  presented  him  with  a  leather  traveling  bag,  as  well 
as  a  coffee  percolator  and  a  half  dozen  Haviland  china  coffee  cups.  Mr. 
Nason's  position  at  Haverhill  is  now  being  filled  by  Elliott  Austin,  who  is 
also  a  graduate  of  the  Haverhill  High  School  and  has  been  at  Webb 
Academy  for  two  years. 

Houghton,  Mich. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Curtis,  former  superintendent  of  the  Houghton  County 
Electric  Light  Company,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  lighting 
of  the  El  Paso  Electric  Railway  Company.  Mr.  Otto  Snyder,  formerly 
assistant  superintendent,  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  super- 
intendent.    Mr.  P.  I.  Robinson,  formerly  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
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Traction  Company,  has  been  made  assistant  superintendent  of  the  light- 
ing company,  in  charge  of  the  Calumet  Division.  Mr.  Robinson^s 
former  position  of  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Traction  Company 
has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Harry  £.  Matthews,  formerly  inspector  and  claim 
agent. 

The  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  Railway  Company  has  started 
construction  of  a  new  approach  to  the  Portage  Lake  drawbridge  on  the 
Houghton  side.  In  connection  with  this  work,  a  new  dock  is  being  built 
in  front  of  the  South  Shore  depot  at  Houghton. 

Seven  miles  of  fine  macadam  road  has  just  been  completed  between 
Houghton  and  Snake  River.  This  is  part  of  the  State  trunk  line  road, 
and  concrete  arch  bridges  are  furnished  by  the  State. 

The  75-kilowatt  turbine  and  motor-driven  exciter  recently  pur- 
chased have  arrived  and  are  being  installed. 

The  Sons  of  St.  George  held  their  annual  State  convention  in  Hough- 
ton, June  12  to  17. 

Several  street  shows  and  carnivals  have  been  doing  business  in  this 
vicinity  during  the  past  month,  which  indicates  the  return  of  prosperity. 

The  Upper  Peninsula  Development  Bureau  held  its  annual  meeting 
in  Houghton  the  last  of  June.  This  meeting  was  very  well  attended, 
and  much  enthusiasm  displayed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner  Rogers  have  announced  the  birth  of  a  son, 
Howard  G.  Rogers. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Brown,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Brown,  arrived  in  Houghton 
July  15.  Mr.  Brown  will  spend  a  month  with  the  Houghton  County 
Electric  Light  Company  on  power  sales. 

Keokuk,  la. 

The  company  for  the  electrolytic  manufacture  of  sine,  to  be 
located  in  Keokuk,  announcement  of  which  was  made  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  Journal,  has  been  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  River  Smelting 
&  Refining  Company  during  the  past  month.  The  contract  for  the 
construction  of  the  zinc  company's  plant  has  been  awarded  to  the  Stone 
k  Webster  Engineering  Corporation  and  Mr.  N.  G.  Medbury  has  been 
appointed  to  superintend  the  job,  assisted  locally  by  Mr.  George  £. 
Chamberlain.  The  construction  job  is  expected  to  take  about  five 
months. 

Mr.  Thomas  M.  Gibbes,  who  has  been  the  St.  Louis  representative 
of  the  Mississippi  River  Power  Company  since  the  beginning  of  operation, 
left  recently  to  take  a  position  with  the  Appalachian  Power  Company  at 
Bluefield,  West  Va.     He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Lester  H.  Knapp. 

Visitors  during  the  past  month  have  included  Mr.  Hugh  L.  Cooper 
from  New  York;  Mr.  Ferris  of  the  Boston  office,  statistics  department; 
Mr.  C.  C.  Curtis,  who  was  on  his  way  from  Houghton  to  El  Paso. 

Mr.  Kellogg  attended  the  June  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Iowa  Electric  Light  Association.  At  this  meeting  it  was  decided 
to  have  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  in  Dubuque. 

It  was  decided  to  postpone  for  a  year  the  establishment  of  the  per- 
manent paid  secretary  for  the  association.     It  was  also  decided,  both  in 
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future  conventions  and  in  the  employment  of  a  paid  secretary,  to  co- 
operate with  the  Street  Railway  and  Gas  Associations  of  the  State. 

The  entire  local  organization  is  looking  forward  with  great  ii^terest 
to  the  annual  outing  of  the  High  Tension  Club,  to  be  held  within  a  week. 
The  chief  event  is  to  be  a  baseball  game  between  the  Mississippi  River 
Power  Company  and  the  Keokuk  Electric  Company,  for  which  training 
has  been  in  progress  for  some  weeks. 

Key  West,  Fla. 

Mr.  Daniel  J.  Torrance,  assistant  treasurer,  left  Key  West  for  Boston 
June  29,  from  which  place  he  went  to  £1  Paso  to  fill  the  position  of  chief 
clerk. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Shepard  has  recently  been  appointed  assistant  treasurer, 
succeeding  Mr.  Torrance.  Mr.  Arnold  Swain  succeeds  Mr.  Shepard  as 
chief  clerk. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Ober,  of  the  sales  department,  was  called  home  by  the  sudden 
death  of  his  father  the  first  week  in  July. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Bunce,  superintendent  of  transportation,  returned  to  Key 
West  June  27  after  spending  a  month  at  his  home  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

A  baseball  park,  financed  by  popular  subscription  at  $10  a  share,  is  . 
under  construction  at  the  present  time.     A  corporation  is  being  formed 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $3,000.     The  grand  stand  and  bleachers  will  have 
a  combined  seating  capacity  of  about  3000. 

Two  large  Fourth  of  July  celebrations  were  held  July  5,  the  P.  O.  S. 
of  A.  on  the  grounds  of  the  Naval  Station  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
lodges  and  Boy  Scouts  at  La  Brisa. 

Padncah,  Ky. 

Mr.  Fred  Cloen,  general  superintendent  of  the  Paducah  Light  8i 
Power  Company,  is  spending  his  vacation  at  his  old  home  in  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  where  he  was  formerly  in  the  employ  of  the  Fort  Worth  Power  & 
Light  Company. 

On  June  19  Mr.  Rabb  Noble  Kirkland,  of  the  accounting  department, 
and  Miss  Madeline  Cooke  were  married.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirkland  spent 
their  honeymoon  in  Chicago. 

Pensacola,  Fla. 

On  July  5  the  Pensacola  Carnival  Association  held  a  picnic  at  Palm- 
etto Beach,  which  had  the  largest  attendance  of  any  event  of  this  kind  in 
the  history  of  Pensacola.  A  Gun  Club  "shoot,**  aeroplane  flights  by 
naval  aviators,  baseball  games,  and  fireworks  at  night  were  the  attractions, 
and  nearly  five  thousand  people  were  present.  The  net  receipts  were 
nearly  a  thousand  dollars.  This  money  is  to  be  used  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  next  Mardi  Gras.  It  is  intended  to  repeat  the  picnic  on 
Labor  Day,  but  on  a  larger  scale.  The  Phunmakers,  an  auxiliary  asso- 
ciation to  the  Carnival  Association,  are  planning  to  give  a  series  of  street 
dances  to  obtain  money  for  their  comic  parade  at  Mardi  Gras  time. 
Mallory  Court,  opposite  the  San  Carlos,  will  be  enclosed  and  a  grand  stand 
built  over  the  sidewalks  for  spectators.     The  space  thus  enclosed  will 
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accommodate  a  thousand  couples  at  one  time.  This  will  be  an  innovation 
in  Pensacola*  but  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  a  great  success.  The  Carni- 
val Association  intends  making  the  next  Mardi  Gras  the  best  on  record. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  build  a  tourist  hotel  at  Palmetto  Beach 
on  our  Biiy  Shore  car  line,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  talk  of  one  at  Big 
Lagoon  beyond  Fort  Barrancas  on  the  gulf.  At  present  these  proposi- 
tions are  simply  being  discussed,  but  it  is  thought  that  one  of  them  will 
materialize. 

The  Naval  Aviation  School  at  the  Navy  Yard  is  being  steadily  in- 
creased in  size  and  importance.  Several  additional  student  aviation 
officers  have  arrived  in  the  past  few  weeks,  and  three  new  modern  machines 
have  been  received.  Bids  have  been  called  for  the  construction  of  a 
$90,000  dirigible  shed  to  house  the  dirigibles  now  being  constructed. 
Many  improvements  are  being  made  at  the  Navy  Yard,  and  in  Warring- 
ton. Roads  are  being  hardened  and  streets  improved.  From  appear- 
ances, the  Navy  Yard  will,  in  the  near  future,  resume  some  of  its  old  time 
activity. 

SaTannah,  Ga. 

That  the  proposed  road  to  Tybee  is  not  a  dead  issue  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  $375,000  out  of  a  proposed  bond  issue  of  $900,000  would  be  used 
for  that  purpose.  If  such  a  road  were  constructed,  it  is  thought  that  the 
popularity  of  the  resort  would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

Work  on  the  new  cotton  seed  oil  mill  in  this  city  is  progressing 
rapidly;  a  large  part  of  the  structure  is  erected. 

Mr.  J.  £.  Jordan,  of  the  interior  wiring  department,  is  spending  his 
vacation  on  the  upper  Savannah  Kver. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Howe  recently  returned  from  a  rest  on  Cape  Cod,  Mass., 
where  he  visited  Mrs.  Howe  and  daughter. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Henderson,  of  the  Engineering  Corporation,  spent  a  day 
here  recently. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Arthur,  assistant  treasurer,  is  making  an  extensive  trip 
with  the  local  Shrine  Patrol  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

An  order  for  a  new  1000  K.  W.  motor  generator  set  has  recently 
been  placed.  This  is  to  be  used  in  the  railway  service  and  is  to  duplicate 
the  present  unit. 

Owing  to  the  large  increase  of  business  in  the  Millhaven  district,  it 
was  found  desirable  to  put  in  an  underground  transmission  system.  The 
duct  has  already  been  laid  and  the  cable  is  expected  shortly.  This  will 
furnish  that  district  with  a  duplicate  13, 000- volt  service. 

Mr.  David  Moore,  of  Tampa,  is  with  this  company  for  a  short  period. 

Tacomat  Wash. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Grayson,  traveling  auditor  from  the  Boston  office,  expects 
to  leave  Seattle,  on  July  24,  on  one  of  the  Pacific  Alaska  Navigation  Com- 
pany's boats  for  an  eighteen-day  trip  to  southeastern  Alaska. 

The  fifth  annual  picnic  for  the  officials,  employees  and  families  will 
be  held  this  year  at  Spanaway  Park  on  July  29. 

A  fishing  party,  consisting  of  Messrs.  H.  G.  Winsor,  K.  C.  Schluss, 
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T.  F.  Marsh,  J.  Bowes*  Jr.,  and  C.  V.  Allen,  recently  spent  a  week-end  on 
the  Skookum  Chuck  river,  near  Olympia. 

Sousa's  band  will  give  two  concerts  in  the  High  School  Stadium  on 
the  evenings  of  July  %7  and  S8. 

In  order  to  regulate  the  operation  of  jitney  automobiles  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  an  act  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  at 
Olympia  requiring  all  drivers  of  automobiles  carrying  passengers  for  hire 
to  keep  on  file  with  the  Secretary  of  State  a  bond  running  to  the  State  of 
Washington  in  the  sum  of  $2,ff00.  This  law  went  into  effect  April  10, 
1915. 

Following  this,  on  May  18,  1915,  the  city  commissioners  in  Tacoma 
passed  an  ordinance  to  regulate  the  jitneys  in  the  City  of  Tacoma. 

The  city  commissioners  have  also  recently  passed  an  ordinance  to 
prohibit  smoking  on  Jitneys.  This  ordinance  also  prohibits  smoking  on 
street  cars. 

The  city  sometime  ago  passed  an  ordinance  requiring  our  companies 
to  pay  a  2  per  cent  gross  earnings  tax  on  passenger  earnings  and  a  5  per 
cent  tax  on  freight  and  express  earnings.  On  account  of  a  large  decrease 
in  revenue  coming  to  the  street  railway  company  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  191ff,  as  compared  with  the  last  six  months  of  the 
year  1914 — due  mainly  to  jitney  competition — the  city  will  lose  in  taxes 
from  our  companies  in  Tacoma  approximately  $1,474. 

Woongocket,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Townsend,  with  their  daughter  Pauline,  are  spend- 
ing a  vacation  period  at  Onset,  Mass.,  where  they  have  a  cottage  for  the 
month  of  July. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Stevens,  superintendent  of  the  gas  department,  severed 
his  connections  with  the  company  on  July  1.  Mr.  R.  W.  Perkins,  form- 
erly foreman  of  the  jobbing  department,  succeeds  him. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Nason,  formerly  with  the  Haverhill  Gas  Light  Company, 
has  become  connected  with  the  gas  department  of  the  local  company  as 
mains  and  service  foreman. 

The  company's  pulmotor  proved  its  value  recently  when  it  brought 
back  to  consciousness  two  men  overcome  with  gas. 

The  McCarthy  Dry  Goods  Company,  conducting  one  of  the  largest 
retail  stores  in  this  city,  has  contracted  with  us  for  electric  service  for  its 
Aewty  renovated  store. 
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COUPONS  AND  DIVIDENDS  DUE 

Per  Cent. 

Aug.     2»     Baton  Rouge  Electric  Company  5s,  1939 %}4 

Aug.     2»     Dallas  Electric  Corporation   (Coupon  Notes) 

5s,  1917 %yi 

Aug.     2,     Everett  Railway,  light  and  Water  Company 

5s,  1941 ^}i 

Aug.     2,     Houston  Electric  Company  5s,  19^ Styi 

Aug.     2,     Key  West  Electric  Company,  The,  5s,  1956 .  .  .   9,j4 

Aug.     «,     Pensacola  Electric  Company  5s,  1931 %}4 

Aug.     2,    Puget  Sound  Electric  Railway  5s,  1932 %yi 

Aug.     2,     Puget  Sound  Traction,  Light  &  Power  Com- 
pany 6s,  1919 3 

Aug.    %    Seattle  Electric  Company,  The,  5s,  1930 ^}4 

Aug.     2,     Seattle  Electric  Company,  The,  5s,  1929 ^}4 

Aug.     2,     ^Jacksonville    Traction    Company,    Preferred 

Stock  6  per  cent I . . . .     ^ 

Aug.     2,     ♦Public    Service    Investment    Company,    Pre- 
ferred Stock,  6  per  cent 1^ 

Aug.     2,     Railway   &   Light   Securities   Company,    Pre- 
ferred Stock 3 

Aug.     2,     ♦Sierra   Pacific    Electric    Company,    Preferred 

Stock,  6  per  cent 1 

Aug.     2,     Everett  Railway,  Light  and  Water  Company 

Stock \}i 

Aug.     2,     ♦Fall  River  Gas  Works  Company  Stock 3 

Aug.     2,     ♦Lowell  Electric  Light  Corporation,  The,  Stock  2 
Aug.     2,     Railway  &  Light  Securities  Company,  Com- 
mon Stock 3 

Aug.  16,     ♦Keokuk  Electric  Company  Preferred  Stock  . .   \yi 

Aug.  16,     ♦Tampa  Electric  Company  Stock 2>^ 

Sept.    1,     Edison   Elec.   111.    Co.   of   Brockton   (Coupon 

Notes)  5s,  1921 2>^ 

Sept.    1,     Hamilton  Light  and  Power  Company,  The,  6s, 

1922 3 

Sept.    1,    Jacksonville  Traction  Company  5s,  1931 ^j4 

Sept.    1,     Pacific  Coast  Power  Company  5s,  1940 9,}i 


•Payable  quarterly. 
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Per  Cent. 
Sept.    I,     Pensacola  Electric  Company  (Coupon  Nates) 

6s,  1916 3 

Sept.    1,     People's  Light,  Power  and  Railway  Co.,  Inc., 

6s,  1917 3 

Sept.    1,     Seattle  Elec.  Co.,  The,  Seattle-Everett,  5s,  1939  2^ 
Sept.    1,     Sierra  Pacific  Electric  Co.  (Coupon  Notes)  6s, 

1916 3 

Sept.    1,     ♦Central    Mississippi    Valley    Elec.    Properties 

Preferred  Shares l}4 

Sept.    1,     ♦Connecticut  Power  Company,  The,  Preferred 

Stock,  6  per  cent l}4 

Sept.    1,     Northern  Texas  Electric  Company   Preferred 

Stock,  6  per  cent 3 

Sept.    1,     ♦Blackstone  Valley  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  Com- 
mon Stock 2 

Sept.    1,     ♦Northern  Texas  Electric  Company  Common 

Stock 1 

•Payable  quarterly. 
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Quotations  on  Securities 


or 


Companies  under  Stone  &  Webster  Management 
JULY  28,  1915 

The  Securities  Depertment  executes  orders  on  commissioa  for  those  wishing  to  jnirchsse  or 
Refuests  for  inf ormstion  in  regard  to  the  compsnies  will  be  snswered  promptly. 


selL 


BONDS 

PRBF.  STOCK 

COMMON  STOCK 

COMPANY 

Int. 
Rate 

Price 
and  Int. 

DiT. 

Rate 

Price 

DiT. 

Rate 

Price 

Abington  &  Rockland,  The  EL  Lt 
&  Pr.  Co.  of 

5% 

100 

No 

Pref 

8% 

160 

Baton  Rouge       ( Bond,  1939 
Elec.  Co.            (  Notes,  Apra,  1918 

5% 
6% 

90 
99 

6% 

85 

BUckstone  VaUey  Gas  &  Elec.  Co. 

5% 

100 

♦6% 

105 

8% 

150 

Blue  mil  St.  Ry.  Co.,  The 

5% 

92 

No 

Pref 

Brockton  &  Plymouth  St.  Ry.  Co. 

4i% 

90 

*6% 

85 

Cape  Breton  Elec.  Co.,  Ltd. 

5% 

90 

6% 

85 

3% 

45 

Central  Missisnppi  Valley 
Electric  Properties 

kWo 

Bonds 

♦6% 

72i 

10  N 

Columbus  Elec.     (Bonds.  1933 
Co.                         I  Notes,  July,  1917 

5% 
6% 

S5 
98* 

6% 

70 

10 

Columbus  Power  Co.,  The 

5% 

90 

5% 

95 

*6% 

92 

100 

Dallas  Elec  Co.     Notes,  June,  1917 

5% 

97J 

*6% 
5% 

85  L 
60 

25  L 

Dallas  Electric     ( Bonds,  1922 
Corporation      (  Notes,  Feb.,  1917 

SI 

.  95 
97i 

Eastern  Texas      ( Bonds,  1942 

Elec.  Co.             I  Notes,  Jnly,  1916 

II 

92i 
100 

*6% 

86 

Edison  Elec.  Big.  f  Bonds,  1930 
Co.  of  Brockton  \  Notes,  Ifsrch,  1921 

5% 
5% 

100 
100 

No 

Pref 

8% 

180 

El  Paso  Elec.  Co. 

5% 

98 

6% 

97 

9% 

116 

Fall  River  Gas  Works  Co. 

No 

Bonds 

No 

Pref 

12% 

255 1 

5% 

95 

Galveston-Houston  Elec.  Co. 

No 

Bonds 

*6% 

85    I 

7% 

70  I 

Galveston-Houston  Elec  Ry.  Co. 

5% 

95 

No 

Pref 

Haverhill  Gas  Light  Co. 

(Stock  pvTaloeSSO) 

No 

BUtaMM 

No 

Pref 

9% 

m 

Houghton  County  Elec  Lt  Co. 

(Stock  par  fshie  $25) 

5% 

94 

6% 

23 

5% 

161 

Housjhton  County  Traction  Co. 

5% 

90 

♦6% 

80 

40 

Houghton  County  St  Ry.  Co.,  The 

5% 

95 

No 

Pref 

No 

Com 
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BOHD8 

PRIF.  STOCK 

COMMOH  STOCK 

COMPANY 

bt. 
Rate 

udbt. 

Rate 

Price 

DiT. 

Rate 

Price 

Hoottoo  Elec.  Co. 

5% 

^! 

JacksonTille  Blec  Co. 

5% 

95 

Ho 

Pref 

Ho 

Cob 

JacksoiiTille         Bwdt,  mi 

TMCttoB  Co.      1  Notes,  MtMh,  1917 

11 

90 
98 

•«% 

TOt 

30 

Keoknk  Electric  Co. 

■• 

Bonds 

••% 

96 

Key  West  Elec.  Co.,  The 

5% 

80 

Lowell  Elec.  Lt  Corp.,  The 

Ho 

Beads 

H. 

Pref 

8% 

200t 

Mississippi  River  Power  Co. 

5% 

724 

40| 

nt 

Nortfiem  Tezss  Elec  Co. 

s% 

94 

6% 

82? 

4% 

5o! 

Northern  Tezss  Tnction  Co. 

s% 

98 

No 

Pref 

Pftdfic  Coast  Power  Co. 

5% 

96 

No 

Pref 

Ho 

Cosi 

Padiicsh  Tmctioii  and  Lt  Co. 

s% 

72i  L 

15  1 

51 

PensacoU  Elec.  ( BawU,ij3i 

Q^^                      1  NotM,  March,  1916 

II 

80 
98 

50 

5 

Ponce  Elec.  Co. 

«% 

100 

No 

Pref 

Public  Senrice  Investment  Co. 

Ho 

Beads 

♦6% 

80t 

45 

Paget  Sound  Elec.  Ry. 

s% 

85B 

Paget  Sound  Power  Co. 

s% 

96 

No 

Pref 

No 

Com 

P«|«^S<wnd  Trmc.,  Lt  JB^^d.,  1919 

6% 

100 

♦6% 

65 

20 

Railway  &  Light, 
Sec.  Co. 

'First  Series,  1935 

Third  Series,  1939 
Fourth  Series,  1942 
LFifth  Series,  1944 

5% 
5% 
5% 
5% 
5% 

98 
98 
98 
98 
98 

*6% 

96t 

6% 

95t 

Savannah  Elec.  Co. 

5% 

72? 

Seattle  Elec.^ 
Co.,  The    ' 

'1st  Mortgage,  1930 
Cons.  *  Ref.,  1929 
Seattte-Srerett,  1939 
The  Seattle  Ry.,  1921 

5% 
5% 
5% 

s% 

99B 
95^ 
93 
99 

No 

Pref 

No 

Cosi 

Sierra  Pacific  ElecCo.  Notes,  8eft.i9i6 

6% 

99 

♦6% 

50t 

5 

Tacoma  Ry.  and  Pr.  Co. 

5% 

93 

No 

Pref 



Tampa  Elec.  Co. 

5% 

99 

No 

Pref 

10% 

142i 

Whatcom  County  Ry.  &  Lt  Co. 

5% 

94 

Ho 

Pref 

No 

Cosi 

Qvotatioos  are  approiiiBate.    AD  stocks  SlOO  par  fahM  oaless  otherwise  SfeciJed. 

•CoraktiTe.    tRz-Diridesd.   A-IistedeaLoiideaStDckBichaag^  B.Iistedea 
L.  Listed  ea  LonisTllle,  Ky.,  Stock  Bschaage.    N. 


shares  have  so  par  falae.    Z.  Bi-fights. 
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LIBRARY  NOTES 

WANTED:  Isemta  of  the  Public  Serrice  JovriuJ  for  August,  1913, 
August,  1914,  and  October,  1914,  and  the  industrial  Arts  index  for  1914. 


(6)  Cataloging  for  Small  Libraries^  by  Theresa  Hitchler, 
revised  edition,  1915,  speaks  for  itself,  and  is  a  book  which 
special  librarians  should  appreciate.  There  is  a  temptation 
for  special  librarians  to  say,  *'Our  work  is  not  done  in  the  same 
way  as  that  of  public  librarians";  but  there  are  tricks  of  the 
trade  and  principles  worked  out  in  the  library  schools,  as  well 
as  by  experience  in  public  libraries,  which  just  such  a  book  as 
this  brings  together  and  which  apply  to  all  libraries,  general  or 
special. 

(7)  Text-book  of  the  Elements  of  Machine  Work  and 
Text-book  of  the  Principles  of  Machine  Work^  by  Robert  H. 
Smith,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  may  be 
of  interest  to  those  who  want  something  elementary  in  con- 
nection with  practical  mechanics.  The  aim  of  this  book  is 
"to  give  the  beginner  the  advantages  of  text-books  as  in  the 
older  subjects,  that  he  may  acquire  the  fundamental  as  well 
as  advanced  principles  in  a  logical,  systematic,  and  progressive 
manner  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time." 

(8)  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  to  Formulate  Standard  Specifications 
for  the  Construction  of  Steam  Boilers  and  Other  Pressure  Vessels 
and  for  Care  of  Same  in  Service,  is  the  sort  of  publication  fre- 
quently asked  for  and  much  wanted.  The  particular  pamphlet 
referred  to  contains  rules  for  the  construction  of  stationary 
boilers  and  for  allowable  working  pressures, 

(9)  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  contains  colored  maps 
showing  the  progress  of  the  geological  and  topographic  work. 
In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  topographic  maps  for 
a  certain  place  in  Louisiana  have  been  published,  by  referring 
to  these  progress  maps  it  will  be  found  that  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  Louisiana  has  been  topographically  surveyed. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  found  that  the  survey  work  of 
Utah  has  been  nearly  completed,  and  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
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Island  and  Connecticut  entirely  completed,  and,  yet  again, 
Florida  hardly  begun. 

(10)  Good  Roads  Year  Book,  1915,  is  a  gift  such  as  we  are 
likely  to  receive  annually,  though  not  a  book  that  every  one 
would  expect  us  to  have.  Among  other  things  it  contains  a 
digest  of  automobile  registration  laws. 

(11)  Annual  MagaTsine  SuhjecUlndex,  1914,  has  been 
received,  and  the  following  quotation  from  its  preface  is  worth 
while:  "This,  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Magazine  Subject- 
Index,  follows  the  same  plan  as  the  previous  annuals.  Its 
aim  has  always  been  to  furnish  a  subject-index  to  American 
and  English  periodicals  not  elsewhere  indexed.  Fiction,  ex- 
cept continued  novels,  or  stories  by  well-known  authors,  is 
omitted.  Author  entries  except  in  the  case  of  fiction,  are 
not  given.  We  still  specialize  in  certain  fields — History,  Travel, 
Mountaineering,  Exploration,  Outdoor  Life,  Fine  Arts,  Archi- 
tecture, etc.,  but  the  Index  is  much  more  general  in  scope  than 
formerly.  Our  aim  is  to  cover  no  periodicals  indexed  by  the 
Readers'  Guide,  but  in  response  to  the  request  of  users  of  our 
Index,  we  have  included  this  year  American  Historical  Review, 
International  Studio,  National  Geographic  Magazine,  and  Jour- 
nal of  Geography,  in  order  that  our  already  almost  complete 
index  to  History,  Art,  Geography  and  Travel  may  be  inclusive 
of  all  periodicals  on  these  subjects  which  libraries  are  likely 
to  have.  Thus  we  serve  more  fully  special  students  in  those 
fields  which  have  been  ours  almost  exclusively  since  the  Maga- 
zine Subject-Index  was  first  started.  We  include  twenty-five 
English  periodicals  and  ours  is  the  only  index  covering  the 
popular  periodicals  of  Great  Britain." 

(12)  The  New  International  Year  Book  for  1914  is  the 
eighth  in  the  new  series,  which  began  with  1907,  and  in  the  pref- 
ace it  says  that  almost  every  class  of  articles  shows  the  effects 
of  the  great  war.  Consequently  they  have  treated  many  sub- 
jects in  less  detail  than  formerly.  "The  space  thus  saved  has 
been  given  to  a  description  of  the  abnormal  conditions  caused 
by  the  war,  and  to  a  fuller  treatment  than  usual  of  the  history 
of  foreign  nations.'* 
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Recent  Accessions 

(10)  Civil  Engineering 

361  Apportionment  of  cost  of  highway  bridges  between  street  railways 
and  cities.     Chas  M  Spofford.     39p,  6x9,  illus.     *0734.Sp62 

962  The  reconstruction  of  Salem.  In  "Construction**  July,  1915. 
New  York.  1915.      (14p),  7x19.  Ulus.     *1453.C766.073 

363  A  report  to  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Oklahoma 
City  on  an  improved  water  supply  for  the  city  .  .  .  Board  of 
Engineers.     Feb  15,  1913.     232p,  6x9,  illus,  maps.     *4911.En33 

864  Surface  water  supply  of  the  U  S  1913.  Part  VI  Missouri  River 
Basin  .  .  .  Water  Supply  Paper  356.  Wash,  1915.  291p,  6x9. 
iUus.     W  S  I  856. 

S65  Water  resources  of  the  Rio  Grande  Basin,  1888-1913  .  .  .  including 
surface  water  supply  of  the  U  S  1913.  Part  VIII.  Western  Gulf 
of  Mexico  Basin  .  .  .  Water  Supply  Paper  358.  Wash,  1915. 
7«5p.  6x9,  Ulus.  map.     W  S  I  358 

366  The  relation  of  stream  gaging  to  the  science  of    hydraulics  .  .  . 

Water  Supply  Paper  375-C.  Wash.  1915.  (8p),  6x9.  W  S  I 
875.C 

367  Building   construction:  industrial    plants,    offices    and   educational 

buildings,  power  stations,  warehouses.  Constructed  by  Stone 
&  Webster  Engineering  Corporation,  Boston.  36p,  7^x6,  illus. 
*610.B868 

368  First  annual  report  (Boston)  City  Planning  Board  for  year  ending 

Jan  31,  1915.     Boston,  1915.     19p,  6x9.     *1461.P693.1914 

(20)  Electrical  Engineering 

369  Specification  for  overhead  crossings  of  electric  light  and  power  lines, 

1912.  Am  Electric  Railway  Engineering  Association.  First 
edition,     lip,  6x9.     *6944.Sp31 

370  Code  for  electricity  meters  .  .  .  Presented  at  thirty-sixth  conven- 

tion, N  E  L  A,  Chicago,  6/2-6/13.  Third  edition.  210p,  6x9. 
*6921.C648 

371  Hits  of  electrochemical  pioneer  work.  Metallurgical  and  Chemical 

Engineering.     New  York.     82p,  6x9,  illus,  diagram.     *074.M564 

372  The  application  of  the  diversity  factor.     H   B   Gear.     16p,   6x9. 

*071.G261 
378     The   progress   of  electrical   enterprise.     Reprints   of  articles   from 
Engineering  Supplement  of  The  Times  on  the  British  electrical 
industries.     E  Garcke.     87p,  6^x9}.     *7100.G165.07 

874  Corporation  of  Glasgow  Electricity   Department.     Description  of 

undertaking.     June,  1910.     26p.  5x7^  illus,     *7192.071 

875  Electricity    Supply    in    Glasgow.     Its    progress    and    possibilities. 

W  W  Lackie.     16p,  5jx8j.     ♦7192.L118.071 

(50)  Railways 

876  Some  recent  developments  in  commercial  motor  vehicles.     Thomas 

Clarkson.  Comparative  economics  of  tramways  and  railless 
electric  traction.  Theodore  Graham  Gribble,  with  an  abstract 
of  discussion  .  .  .  Edited  by  J  H  T  Tudsbery  .  .  .  London, 
1915.  102p,  5lx8j.  *0221.C561 
S77  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  motor  traffic,  together  with 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  .  .  .  London,  1913.  XCIIp,  8}xl3. 
*7161.T676m 
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878  Report  of  nineteenth  .  .  .  general  meeting  of  The  British  Traction 

Co.,  Ltd  .  .  .  June  ft6,  1915.  London*  nd.  19p»  7^x9}.  *7100. 
BIS57.1915 

879  Report  of  directors  and  statement  of  accounts.     The  British  Elec- 

tric Traction  Co.,  Ltd,  year  ended  8/81/15.  London,  nd.  14p, 
8x10.     *7100.E1257.025 

880  Report  of  London  Traffic  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade,   1918. 

London,  1918.  115p,  8^x18,  plate.^.  *7161.T676.1918.  Same 
for  1914.     London,  1915.     88p,  8}xl8,  maps.     *7161.T676.1914 

881  Leicester  Corporation  Tramways  Department  annual  reports,  also 

statement  of  accounts  .  .  .  year  ended  12/31/13.  Leicester 
Corporation  Tramways  I>epartment.  27p,  6x10.  *7128.T684. 
1913 

882  The  Municipal  Tramways  Association,  twelfth  annual  conference: 

Advantages    and    disadvantages    of    platform    fare    collection. 
Sept,  1918  .  .  .  20p,  6x9},  illus.     *7128.T646.0712 
888     Twenty-sixth  annual  report  of  the  statistics  of  railways  in  the  U  S 
for  year  ended  6/80/18.     U  S  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
774p,  9xl«.     ♦6803.058.1913 

884  Railway  statistics  of  Dominion  of  Canada  for  year  ended  June  80, 

1918  .  .  .  Ottawa,   1914.     187p,  6}xl0.     *7200.022.1918 

885  Ninth  report  of  Board  of  Railway  Commission  for  Canada  for  year 

ending  March  81,  1914.  Ottawa,  1915.  559p,  6}xl0.  *7204. 
1914 

(70)  Educational,  (74)  Financial 

886  Miscellaneous  pamphlets:  advance  copies  of  papers  at  third  annual 

convention  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools,  Worces- 
ter, Mass,  June  8-11,  1915.     vp,  6x9.     ^087.N2187 

887  Special  libraries.     R  H  Johnston.     American  Library  Association 

Publishing  Board.     Chicago,  1915.     19p,  5x7}.     *085.J647 

888  Vocational  guidance  and  the  work  of  the  Vocation  Bureau  of  Boston. 
1915.     14p,  6x9.     *029.V85 

The  annual  financial  review,  Canada.  A  carefully  revised  precis 
of  facts  regarding  securities.  W  R  Houston.  71  Op,  7x9.  *7200. 
An7.1915 

890  The  British  Electrical  Federation.     Particulars  and  statistics  of  the 

federated  companies  for  year  ended  81st  Dec,  1914  .  .  .  37p, 
8x10,  iUus.     *7100,E125,0511.1915 

(75)  Annual  reports,  (76)  Legal 

891  Annual  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U  S  Army  .  .  .  1565  + 

Lllp-Part  I,  6x9.  *6881.1914,  1425+LIIp«Part  II,  1685  + 
LIIp»  Part  III 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


An  interesting  situation  has  arisen  in  connection  with  the 
Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Law.  Massachusetts  brush 
manufacturers  have  this  summer  been  asked  to  bid  on  war 
orders,  but  have  been  unable  to  do  so  because  of  this  law.  The 
Minimum  Wage  Commission  has  ordered  the  brush  manu- 
facturers to  pay  $8.37  per  week  to  women  and  minors,  while 
corresponding  workers  in  other  States  on  the  class  of  work  re- 
quired receive  only  $4  to  $6  per  week,  with  generally  longer 
hours  per  day  than  in  Massachusetts.  Other  industries  in  the 
Bay  State  can  at  present  compete  for  war  orders,  but  it  will  be 
impossible  to  obtain  low  estimates  on  brushes  in  this  State. 
The  kind  of  brushes  needed  are  made  by  women  and  minors 
in  all  the  countries  where  brushes  are  manufactured.  The 
State  of  Massachusetts  has  embarked  upon  a  policy  which  may 
embarrass  it  if  carried  very  far.  The  brush  makers  are  only 
the  first  to  be  affected  by  the  minimum  wage  law,  which, 
presumably,  will  from  time  to  time  be  applied  to  other  industries 
and  which  conceivably  will  be  extended  to  men  as  well  as  to 
women  and  minors.  It  does  not  require  a  vast  imagination  to 
picture  disastrous  consequences  to  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  Bay  State.  This  Commonwealth  cannot  make  the  wage 
scale  for  the  whole  world  or  the  whole  United  States.  It  will 
have  to  come  measurably  near  doing  this  if  it  is  going  to  hold 
its  own  in  competitive  markets,  and  when  we  use  this  term  we 
mean  markets  within  her  own  borders  as  well  as  foreign  markets. 
The  damage  so  far  done  is  slight,  but  if  the  minimum  wage 
policy  becomes  generally  inclusive  in  Massachusetts  the  in- 
dustries of  the  State  may  become  comparable  to  the  Arab  who 
quietly  folds  his  tent  and  silently  steals  away.     Massachusetts 
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has  few  industries  that  are  not  competitive.  Even  her  moun- 
tains and  rocky  coasts  and  splendid  beaches  are  not  free  from 
competition.  If  the  women  brush  workers  and  candy  workers 
are  protected  by  a  minimum  wage,  why  not  the  waitresses  and 
chamber  maids  at  the  summer  resorts. 


Jitney  Reflections 

Our  first  reflection  is  that  jitney  accidents  are  getting  to  be 
pretty  numerous,  in  eastern  Massachusetts  at  least.  In  the 
last  week  or  two  a  number  of  very  serious  ones  have  occurred. 
In  each  case  some  one  of  course  was  to  blame.  The  note- 
worthy fact  is  that  the  public  will  not  forever  be  content  to  risk 
life  and  limb  to  this  extent  in  the  jitneys.  It  will  insist  that 
this  mode  of  transportation  be  as  safe  as  the  trolley  car.  This 
may  not  be  as  easy  to  accomplish  as  one  might  suppose.  The 
jitney  operates  in  a  much  freer  manner  than  the  electric  car. 
It  is  not  confined  to  tracks,  it  does  not  have  to  proceed  in 
Indian  file,  and  as  yet  it  is  not  generally  restricted  to  specific 
routes.  A  reckless  jitney  driver  has,  therefore,  more  scope  for 
his  recklessness  than  a  reckless  motorman  on  a  trolley  car.  The 
latter  has  his  company  forever  preaching  caution  and  careful- 
ness to  him,  and  disciplining  him  when  he  goes  beyond  the 
limits  of  safety.  The  jitney  driver  is  in  most  cases  his  own  boss. 
He  is  a  keen  competitor  not  only  of  the  trolley  car  but  also  of 
other  jitneys.  There  is  not  enough  profitable  business  for  all 
the  competitors,  and  if  he  is  going  to  be  among  the  successful 
he  must  "beat  it,"  as  they  say  in  the  West.  The  very  character 
of  his  business  has  a  tendency  to  beget  recklessness.  But,  as 
already  intimated,  the  public  will  not  stand  for  that  long;  it 
will  insist  that  the  safety  of  jitney  travel  be  commensurate  with 
that  of  other  modes  of  transportation.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  note  the  consequences. 

Another  reflection  is  this — why  should  not  the  jitneys  be 
brought  as  completely  under  control  of  the  public  service  com- 
mission as  the  electric  railways?  A  variety  of  answers  will  be 
made  to  this  question.  One  is  that  the  jitneys  are  for  the  most 
part  owned  by  private  individuals,  while  the  trolley  cars  are 
owned  by  corporations.  No  unbiased  mind  will  admit  this 
distinction.  There  is  a  tendency  to  think  of  an  individual  as 
a  human  being  and  of  a  corporation  as  a  machine.  A  corpora- 
tion is  simply  a  number  of  human  beings.     An  industrial 
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pursuit  that  is  proper  for  one  individual  is  proper  for  a  collection 
of  individuals.  By  a  parity  of  reasoning,  if  there  is  anything 
inherent  in  the  business  of  a  corporation  that  necessitates  public 
supervision,  it  is  also  inherent  in  the  business  when  conducted 
by  an  individual.  Another  answer  will  be  that  there  is  no  more 
reason  for  putting  the  jitneys  under  the  public  service  commis- 
sion than  for  putting  the  taxicabs  there.  Yet  after  all  perhaps 
there  is  more  reason.  The  taxicabs  do  not  compete  with  the 
electric  railways  and  the  jitneys  do.  But  we  shall  be  asked 
what  that  has  to  do  with  the  question.  Many  will  say  that  as 
a  matter  of  sound  principle  it  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  contention  that 
transportation  within  the  limits  of  a  municipality  should  be 
treated  as  a  whole.  It  would  be  for  the  public  interest  so  to 
treat  it.  Take  this  very  case  of  the  jitney.  The  jitney  com- 
petes sharply  with  the  electric  railway,  but  for  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  latter's  business.  All  the  profit  earned  by  the 
electric  railway  is  earned  on  its  short-haul  traffic.  Out  of  this 
it  pays  for  the  loss  on  its  long-haul  business — ^that  is,  on  the 
larger  part  of  its  business.  It  goes  without  saying  that  such 
a  state  of  affairs  cannot  last  very  long  without  danger  to  the 
public  good.  The  establishment  of  a  single  fare  within  the 
limits  of  a  municipality  has  had  a  phenomenal  effect  in  better- 
ing municipal  conditions  throughout  the  United  States.  If  the 
jitneys  are  allowed  to  deprive  the  street  railways  of  that  part 
of  their  business  on  which  they  can  earn  a  profit  under  the 
single  fare,  the  latter  must  either  eventually  increase  the  fare 
to  that  portion  of  the  public  that  lives  outside  its  profitable 
zone  or  else  go  out  of  business.  As  the  jitneys  have  shown  no 
desire  or  ability  to  do  a  long-haul  business,  the  contingency^ 
so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  may  be  considered  serious. 

In  time  it  will  perhaps  be  clearly  held  that  agencies  which 
competed  with  legally  created  and  legally  supervised  public 
utilities  should  themselves  be  supervised.  Some  approach  to 
this  end  has  already  been  made.  Until  recently  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of 
water  transportation.  It  could  issue  its  mandates  regarding 
rates  and  character  of  service  to  the  transcontinental  railroads, 
but  could  impose  no  restrictions  on  the  lake  and  ocean  lines. 
This  summer,  however,  the  wedge  has  been  entered.  It  has 
been  held  that  the  commission  has  authority  in  a  case  involving 
the  prorating  of  a  railroad  with  a  water  line,  provided  the  rail- 
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road  owns  the  water  line.  Of  course  there  is  no  analogy  here 
to  the  jitneys,  which  are  not  owned  by  the  street  railways  and 
which  do  not  prorate  with  them.  This  incident  is  not  without 
interest,  however,  as  showing  that,  in  an  indirect  fashion,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  at  last  begun  to  impart 
eflScacy  to  its  general  conviction  that  if  the  railroads  are  super- 
vised the  water  lines  should  also  be.  Such  a  contention  in  the 
case  of  the  railroads  and  the  water  lines  is  not  more  convincing 
than  a  similar  contention  in  regard  to  the  street  railways  and 
the  jitneys  would  be.  In  the  first  case  the  competition  is  chiefly 
for  through  business;  in  the  latter  for  local  business.  The 
eflPect,  however,  is  the  same.  The  railroad  and  the  street 
railway  has  each  a  powerful  competitor,  which  heretofore  has 
gone  free  of  public  regulation.  Curiously  enough,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  got  its  first  hold  on  the  water 
lines  not  on  the  ground  of  competition  with  the  railroads  but 
on  the  ground  of  identity  of  ownership.  As  things  go  in  this 
country,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  in  time  all  the  water 
lines  will  feel  the  influence  of  this  step  and  find  themselves  sub- 
ject to  full  regulation.  But  if  the  water  lines,  why  not  the 
jitneys? 

The  jitney  is  interesting  for  still  another  reason.  It  throws 
a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  contention  that  the  whole  product 
of  labor  belongs  to  labor.  It  might  seem  that  the  whole  product 
of  the  jitney  driver  belonged  to  him,  thus  sustaining  the  con- 
tention just  indicated.  Any  jitney  driver  is  by  this  time,  as  a 
result  of  experience,  able  to  speak  volumes  on  this  subject. 
Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  product  of  running  a  jitney  remains 
with  him;  the  rest  goes  for  interest  on  the  money  invested  in 
the  car,  for  depreciation,  for  current  running  expenses,  for 
insurance,  and  for  other  things  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the 
business.  If  reports  are  true,  what  he  actually  gets  for  himself 
is  something  less  than  a  fair  day's  wage  for  unskilled  labor. 
A  jitney  driver  could  not,  in  any  event,  take  the  whole  product 
for  more  than  a  very  short  time  without  smashing  the  business. 
He  might  let  up  on  interest,  depreciation,  insurance,  and 
pocket  the  amount.  He  has  got  to  buy  gasoline,  however,  and 
pay  other  current  running  expenses;  otherwise  there  will  not 
be  any  product  at  all  for  him  to  pocket.  And  in  this  particular 
case  it  will  not  be  there  long,  for  the  machine  will  be  seized  for 
debt,  or  go  to  the  scrap  heap  for  want  of  proper  upkeep,  or  in 
some  other  way  cease  to  be  an  instrument  of  production  for 
this  particular  driver. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  jitney  driver  merely  gets  what  is 
left  after  all  the  bills  are  paid,  and  what  is  left  is  no  more  than, 
if  it  as  is  much  as,  a  good  day's  wage.  He  undoubtedly  gets 
the  whole  product  of  his  own  labor,  but  he  does  not  get  the  whole 
product  of  the  machine's  labor.  The  machine  earns  the  inter- 
est on  the  capital  invested  in  it,  the  cost  of  depreciation,  the 
price  of  the  gasoline,  etc. ;  the  driver  earns  the  cost  of  the  man 
that  sits  on  the  front  seat  and  directs  the  machine,  who  happens 
to  be  himself.  If  there  is  any  surplus  after  all  these  charges, 
it  belongs  to  him.  He  is  then  like  the  owners  of  a  street  railway 
company,  to  whom  belongs  any  surplus  which  may  be  left 
after  interest,  taxes,  depreciation,  wages,  and  all  the  other 
expenses  of  conducting  the  business  have  been  paid.  Briefly, 
the  jitney  may  be  commended  to  the  disciples  of  Karl  Marx, 
and  to  the  countless  number  who  never  heard  of  Marx,  but  who 
like  him  contend  that  labor  is  entitled  to  the  whole  of  its  prod- 
uct. They  are  all  of  them  right:  labor  is  entitled  to  the  whole 
of  its  product  and  gets  it,  but  not  in  just  the  way  the  Marxists 
incline  to.  The  jitney  driver  gets  the  whole  product  of  his  own 
labor,  but  he  does  not  get  the  product  of  the  man  who  lends 
him  the  money  to  buy  the  machine  (or  the  man  who  leases 
him  the  machine),  or  the  man  who  sells  him  the  gasoline  he 
uses,  or  the  people  who  indirectly  in  other  ways  have  interests 
in  the  machine  to  be  conserved.  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  world  has  never  had  a  better  opportunity  to 
study  the  problem  of  capital  and  labor  in  its  essentials,  and 
concretely,  than  is  furnished  by  the  jitneys. 


The  Growing  Scarcity  of  Capital 

Following  nearly  twenty  years  of  increasing  scarcity  of 
capital  has  come  the  present  European  war.  A  situation  has 
been  evolved  which  needs  to  be  handled  with  a  great  deal  of 
care.  Doubtless  enough  capital  will  be  found  to  continue  the 
present  legitimate  industry  of  the  world,  but  it  is  a  question 
how  much  will  be  left  for  new  development.  The  importance 
of  that  question  to  the  newer  portions  of  the  United  States  is 
obvious. 

The  war  has  complicated  and  intensified  the  situation,  but 
it  has  not  created  it.  The  movement  began  just  before  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  best  account  of  it  that 
we  can  recall  may  be  found  in  an  article  in  the  London  Econo- 
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mist  of  September  14,  1912,  entitled,  "Prices,  Wages  and  Capi- 
tal," which  reviews  a  very  striking  paper  prepared  by  Sir  Francis 
Webster  for  the  British  Association.  In  citing  passages  from 
this  article,  the  reader  is  invited  to  note  the  allusions  which 
Sir  Francis  Webster  makes  to  public  utilities. 

He  lays  special  stress  upon  some  causes  which  make  for 
cheapness  of  commodities,  and  were  very  prominently  at  work 
in  the  period  of  falling  prices  from  1873  to  1898.  Thus  wagon 
and  road  traffic  for  long  distances  were  everywhere  giving  place 
to  railways,  and  ships  to  steamers.  "Supplies  of  all  kinds, 
instead  of  coming  forward  slowly  and  irregularly  by  road  and 
sailer,  were  being  delivered  more  and  more  rapidly  and  cer- 
tainly by  rail  and  steamer.  The  extension  of  electric  communi- 
cation added  strength  to  the  new  conditions.  For  a  number  of 
years  the  eflFect  was  great  and  continuing.  Forty  years  ago, 
in  our  flax  and  hemp  trade,  we  got  none  of  the  previous  year's 
crop  till  May  and  June  of  the  succeeding  year  .  .  .  Now  the 
crop  begins  to  come  in  the  November  of  the  year  in  which  it  is 
grown.  By  the  months  of  May  and  June  much  of  it  is  worked 
up  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  in  spinners'  hands.  The  same 
conditions  prevailed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  other  trades 
and  other  countries.  Thus  what  we  may  call  the  eflFectiVe 
stocks  of  raw  materials  and  goods  in  the  world  were  for  a  time 
vastly  increased.  Goods,  whether  raw  or  manufactured,  kept 
pouring  in  on  merchants  and  manufacturers  at  a  pace  that 
baffled  previous  experience.  One  crop  came  on  top  of  another 
faster  than  it  could  be  absorbed.  The  glut  was  universal. 
Tea,  jute,  wool,  grain  that  took  four,  five  and  six  months  on 
voyage,  came  in  six  weeks  or  less.  The  time  saved  on  land  was 
quite  as  great.  The  same  machinery  that  threw  goods  at 
manufacturers  and  millers  faster  than  they  could  absorb  them 
sent  the  manufactured  goods  back  to  the  foreign  consumers 
faster  than  they  could  absorb  them." 

Sir  Francis  Webster,  it  will  be  seen,  traces  the  great  increase 
in  commodities  and  the  great  drop  in  prices  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  rapid  and  eflfective  develop- 
ment of  transportation  facilities  and  the  growth  of  the  electrical 
industry.  The  experience  of  our  own  country  attests  the 
soundness  of  his  analysis.  In  the  seventies  and  eighties,  the 
West  was  opened  up  in  a  way  to  excite  the  amazement  of  the 
world,  but  it  was  the  rapid  extension  of  the  railroads  that  made 
the  movement  possible,  —  the  real  development  of  the  trans- 
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Missouri  county  began  when  the  "prairie  schooner"  gave  place 
to  the  railroad. 
1  The  new  facilities  brought  down  the  cost  of  transportation, 

I  which  was  the  real  secret  of  the  glut.     Says  Sir  Francis  Webster, 

'  "It  is  estimated  in  South  Africa  that  there  is  a  saving  of  £12 

I  to  £15  [$60  to  $75l  per  ton  in  bringing  wool  by  all  rail  instead 

of  wagon  a  distance  of  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  miles 
to  the  ship's  side,  and  a  wider  country  is  tapped.  [Most  of 
the  American  wool  has  to  travel  very  much  farther  than  this 
to  the  distributing  markets.]  If  steamer  freight  is  not  much 
less  than  sailer  freight,  it  is  much  quicker,  more  certain,  and 
infinitely  safer  ...  At  the  same  time  labor-saving  and  greater 
I  efficiency  in  production  were  going  on  at  an  increasing  pace. 

The  whole  produced  an  abundance  and  a  cheapness  probably 
I  unknown  till  then."     The  world  was  more  profoundly  at  peace 

i  then  than  before,  which  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  drop  in 

prices.  Sir  Francis  Webster  relates  that  in  1806  his  grand- 
father bought  flax  at  £l80  per  ton,  which  was  eight  times  the 
price  in  1898,  and  five  times  the  prices  when  he  was  writing  in 
1912.     The  same  thing  is  noted  in  other  prices. 

The  Spanish- American  war  of  1898  ushered  in  a  new  order 
of  things.  Then  began  such  an  unproductive  consumption  of 
wealth  as  was  probably  never  before  witnessed.  The  world's 
consumption  by  1912  had  overtaken  the  years  of  plenty  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century.  "The  world  is  now 
working  and  living  on  relatively,  and  in  some  case  actually, 
smaller  stocks  and  more  from  hand-to-mouth  than  at  any  time 
in  the  experience  of  the  present  generation,"  said  Sir  Francis 
Webster  three  years  ago. 

Roughly,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as 
a  result  of  the  rapid  development  of  modern  facilities  of  trans- 
portation and  communication,  a  great  glut  of  capital  was  cre- 
ated, which  the  unproductive  consumption  of  mankind  has 
since  eliminated.  If  the  situation  was  such  as  to  excite  remark 
in  1912,  what  must  it  be  in  1915  after  twelve  months  of  the 
most  astonishing  destruction  of  wealth  in  the  entire  history  of 
the  world.  This  is  not  said  with  any  alarmist  intent.  The 
world  will  continue  to  feed  and  cloth  itself,  but  obviously  for 
a  long  time  to  come  it  will  have  to  practise  rigid  economy. 
Its  effort  will  be  devoted  to  conserving  what  it  already  has 
rather  than  to  expanding  the  field  of  its  operations.  A  writer 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewy  calls  attention  to 
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the  fact  that  in  1896  the  five  per  cent  debentures  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  netted  the  buyer  less  than  two  and  one-half 
per  cent,  while  in  1914  they  yielded  four  per  cent.  Our  own 
bond  market  affords  similar  evidences  of  the  growing  scarcity 
of  capital.  Persons  of  long  experience  will  recall  that  in  the 
great  period  of  American  railroad  building  capital  was  so 
abundant  that  the  lender  sought  the  borrower.  That  has  not 
been  the  case  lately,  and  it  would  be  extremely  hazardous  to 
predict  that  it  will  be  the  case  again  in  the  near  future. 

In  view  of  all  this  one  is  necessarily  surprised  that  the 
political  attacks  on  capital  do  not  more  rapidly  diminish  in 
intensity.  The  delay  springs  of  course  from  a  failure  to  under- 
stand the  real  nature  of  the  situation,  as  it  is  inconceivable  that 
at  a  time  like  this,  when  capital  throughout  the  world  is  grow- 
ing so  scarce  and  when  so  much  remains  to  be  done  in  equipping 
this  country — particularly  the  new  portions — with  the  facilities 
of  transportation  and  communication,  there  should  be  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  anyone  to  increase  the  timidity  of  capital. 
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RIVER   FLOW  AND    FLOOD    PREDICTION 
IN  THE  UPPER    MISSISSIPPI   DRAINAGE 

BY  R.  H.  BOLSTER* 

The  upper  Mississippi  drainage  basin  lies  almost  wholly 
in  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illinob  and 
Missouri,  and  comprises  a  total  drainage  area  of  119,000  square 
miles  above  Keokuk  and  about  172,000  square  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri.  The  drainage  above  Keokuk  can  be 
divided  into  three  parts  of  nearly  equal  area,  as  follows: 

First,  the  area  above  St.  Paul,  including  Minnesota  River, 
lying  almost  wholly  in  Minnesota. 

Second,  tributaries  entering  Mississippi  River  from  the 
east,  lying  almost  wholly  in  Wisconsin,  and 

Third,  tributaries  from  the  west,  lying  almost  wholly  in 
Iowa. 

The  Minnesota  area  has  a  mean  annual  rainfall  of  about 
twenty-six  inches  and  the  other  two  areas  thirty-two  inches. 
The  total  annual  evaporation  in  these  areas,  including  all  losses 
from  rainfall  until  it  appears  in  the  river  as  run-off,  is  about 
twenty-two  inches.  This  leaves  an  average  of  about  four 
inches  available  run-off  from  the  Minnesota  area  and  about  ten 
inches  from  the  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  areas.  Hence,  due  to 
deficiency  of  rainfall  as  well  as  remoteness  from  Keokuk,  the 
Minnesota  area  is  not  worthy  of  very  much  consideration  as  a 
power  producer  at  Keokuk. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  Minnesota  area,  however, 
which  is  of  some  importance  in  considering  the  low  water  flow. 
Six  reservoirs  with  a  combined  capacity  of  98,000,000,000  cubic 
feet  are  maintained  in  the  headwaters  by  the  United  States 
Engineers'  Corps  in  the  interest  of  navigation.  These  reser- 
voirs, however,  have  usually  been  less  than  one-half  full.  The 
reservoirs  are  opened  when  the  river  at  St.  Paul  falls  to  the  three- 
foot  stage  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  hold  the  flow  at  this  stage 
throughout  the  navigation  season.  The  operation  of  these 
reservoirs  during  the  non-navigation  or  winter  period  is  based 
on  the  necessity  of  having  39,000,000,000  cubic  feet  empty 
storage  capacity  on  April  1,  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  spring 
high  water.  Thus  if  the  preceding  year  has  been  very  dry  and 
the  storage  has  been  nearly  exhausted,  the  reservoirs  allow  only 

*Head  of  Hydraulic  Department,  Mississippi  River  Power  Company. 
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the  normal  minimum  winter  flow  (as  determined  previous  to 
building  the  reservoirs)  to  pass  down  the  river.  If  the  pre- 
ceding navigation  season  has  not  drawn  heavily  on  the  reservoirs, 
the  winter  flow  is  increased  by  a  sufficient  amount  to  make 
available  the  required  empty  storage  capacity  April  1.  This 
is  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  reservoirs  are  of  no  value  to 
the  Keokuk  plant  during  winters  of  extreme  low  flow,  since 
the  extreme  low  winter  flow  is  due  to  a  dry  summer  and  fall. 

The  increase  in  flow  during  the  navigation  period  varies 
from  about  500  to  2500  second  feet,  usually  being  least  when  it 
is  most  needed  by  the  Power  Company.  The  average  annual 
draft  on  storage  is  approximately  20,000,000,000  cubic  feet  and 
with  due  consideration  for  excess  natural  flow  during  part  of 
the  time  of  receiving  this  stored  water  at  Keokuk,  the  total 
annual  increase  in  available  power  over  natural  power  can  be 
considered  as  approximately  7,000,000  kilowatt  hours  per 
annum  when  the  power  plant  is  developed  to  its  maximum 
capacity. 

The  Wisconsin  area,  including  St.  Croix,  Chippewa,  Wis- 
consin and  Rock  Rivers,  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the 
three  areas  under  consideration.  Although  comprising  but 
one-third  of  the  total  area  above  Keokuk  it  furnishes  two- 
thirds  of  the  extreme  low  flow.  This  is  chiefly  explained  by  the 
large  lake,  storage  reservoir  and  swamp  areas  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  four  principal  rivers  and  the  numerous  mill  ponds 
formed  by  power  developments.  These  conditions,  however, 
do  not  appear  to  materially  afifect  the  flood  run-ofif,  which  is 
often  quite  heavy.  William  C.  Devereaux,  local  weather  bureau 
forecaster  at  Milwaukee,  states  that  there  is  apparently  no 
evidence  to  show  that  deforestation,  beginning  about  seventy- 
five  years  ago,  has  appreciably  afifected  the  run-ofif,  although 
about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  original  forest  area  has  been  denuded. 
He  considers,  however,  that  farm  drainage  and  the  improvement 
of  small  streams  may  have  increased  the  rate  of  run-ofiF  slightly. 

The  Iowa  area  comprises  streams  with  more  poorly  sus- 
tained low  water  flow  than  Wisconsin  streams,  and  it  is  also 
characterized  by  heavy  floods.  It  is  probable  that  the  ex- 
tensive drainage  work  in  Iowa  is  having  an  appreciable  eflfect 
on  the  river  flow  in  that  State.  There  seems,  however,  to  be 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  efiFect  of  drainage  on  low- 
water  and  high-water  flow  and  data  are  as  yet  insufficient  to 
satisfactorily  settle  this  question. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  most  uncertain  and 
complicated  of  the  many  problems  of  river  flow,  consists  of  the 
determination  of  the  flood  flow  several  days  in  advance  of 
occurrence.  It  is  necessary  for  the  Power  Company  to  know 
the  quantity  of  flood  flow  as  accurately  as  possible  and  the  date 
of  its  occurrence  as  many  days  in  advance  as  possible  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  St.  Louis  contract,  to  lower 
the  pond  for  head  regulation  purposes  and  to  have  all  units  in 
proper  running  condition. 

Maximum  recorded  floods  have  occurred  on  important 
tributaries  as  follows: 

TABLE  1 
MAXIMUM  RECORDED  FLOODS  ON  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  TRIBUTARIES 

Minnesota  Area 


Sec.  ft. 

Extent  of 

Drainage  area 

Second 

per 

record  and 

River 

Location 

in  sq.  miles 

Date 

feet    sq.  mile 

remarks 

Minnesota 

Mankato 

15,400 

1881 

65.000 

4.2 

1903-1915 

Minnesota 

Mouth 

17,800 

1881 

67.000 

3.9 

Estimated 

Cftnnon 

Welch 

1,8S0 

Apr., 

1888 

14,000 

10.5 

1909-1915 

Zumbro 

Zumbro  Falls 

1.110 

A5r.. 

1888 

23,000 

20.7 

1909-1915 

Wi8eon8ln.IUlnol8  Area 

St.  Croix 

St.  Croix  Falls 

6.1A0 

May  6 

1012 

38.500 

5.5 

(  1901-1905 
( 1910-1915 

St.  Croix 

Mouth 

6,290 

May  6. 

1912 

84.000 

5.4 

Estimated 

Chippewa 

Chippewa  Falls 

5,690 

Sept.  10. 

1884 

110.000 

19.8 

1888-1915 

Chippewa 

Mouth 

9.570 

Black 

NeiUsviUe 

704 

June  6 

1905 

29.400 

37.0 

} 1905-1909 
f 1914-1915 

Black 

Mouth 
Muscoda 

2.S90 
10,400 

i888 

75,000 

7.2 

Wjsconsin 

1*968.14-15 

Wisconsin 

Mouth 

11.800 

1888 

80.000 

6.8 

Estimated 

Rock 

Rockton 

6,880 

Mar.  28, 

1904 

27.000 

4.2 

1903-1915 

Rock 

Mouth 

10,900 

Iowa  Area 

Turkey 

Garber 

1,580 

May  18, 

1902 

26.000 

17.0 

1913-1915 

Turkey 

Mouth 

1,670 

Wapsipinicon 

Stone  City 

1,280 

July, 

1892 

82.000 

25^6 

1903-19 is 

Wapsipinicon 
Iowa 

Mouth 
Mouth 

2,500 
12,400 

1908 

i  66.066 

*  *8.1 

Estimated 

Skunk 

Augusta 

4,270 

1908 

80.000 

7.0 

1918-1915 

Skunk 

Mouth 

4,840 

1908 

30.000 

6.9 

Estimated 

Des  Moines 

Keosauqua 

14.000 

June  1. 

1908 

97.000 

6.9 

1903-1915 

Des  Moines 

Mouth 

14.400 

June  1. 

1903 

97.000 

6.7 

Estimated 

An  examination  of  Table  1  will  show  that  maximum  floods 
do  not  overspread  the  whole  basin  at  the  same  time  but  cover 
more  or  less  limited  areas,  and  as  a  consequence  maximum  floods 
at  different  points  on  the  main  Mississippi  occur  in  different 
years,  as  shown  in  the  following  table. 


TABLE  2 

MAXIMUM  RECORDED  FLOODS 

ON  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 

Extent  of 

Drainage 

Flow  in 

Sec.  ft.  per 

record 

Location 

Area 

Date 

sec.  ft. 

sq.  mile 

and  remarks 

St.  Paul 

37,800 

Jnly  22.  1867 

117.000 

3.14 

1878-1915 

LaCrosse 

63.500 

June  19.  1880 

160,000 

2.52 

1873-1915 

Dubuque 

82.200 

June  23.  1880 

200,000 

2.43 

1873-1915 

Clinton 

85.700 

June  25.  1880 

225,000 

2.62 

1904-1915 

Davenport 

99.500 

June  27.  1892 

230.000 

2.81 

1860-1915 

Muscatine 

99.900 

June  28.  1892 

230,000 

2.30 

1875-1915 

Keithsburg 

113.000 
114.000 

1851 
1851 

320.000 
240.000 

2.83 
2.98 

Burlington 
Keokuk 

119.000 

June    6» 1851 

862,000 

3.04 

1878-^1*9  i5 
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An  examination  of  the  two  above  tables  will  make  it  evident 
at  once  that  every  flood  is  a  law  unto  itself  and  that  a  given  high 
stage  at  Dubuque,  for  example,  may  or  may  not  produce  a 
disastrous  flood  at  Keokuk.  A  very  high  flood  at  Dubuque, 
if  unsustained  by  heavy  tributary  inflow  between  Dubuque 
and  Keokuk,  will  tend  to  flatten  out  and  expend  itself  in  filling 
the  reservoir  capacity  of  the  river  channel  and  become  negligi- 
ble at  Keokuk.  On  the  other  hand,  the  crest  of  a  relatively  low 
flood  at  Dubuque  may  be  met  at  the  mouths  of  the  tributaries, 
as  it  passes  them,  by  floods  caused  by  heavy  local  rains,  and 
thus  produce  a  flood  of  the  character  of  the  1851  flood. 

Flood  prediction  involves  a  consideration  chiefly  of: — 

1.  Precipitation;        quantity,    intensity,    duration    and 

distribution. 

2.  Run-off;  ratio  of  to  precipitation  under  vary- 

ing conditions  of  ground  absorp- 
tive capacity. 
S.     Flow;  relation  of  to  gage  height  at  selected 

points. 

4.  Time  interval;       or  rate  of  travel  of  the  flood  on  the 

main  stream  and  tributaries. 

5.  Storage  capacity;  of  the  river  channels  and  overflow 

areas. 

Full  knowledge  of  all  these  factors  should  yield  accurate 
predictions  of  flood  flow,  subject  of  course  to  modification  due 
to  rains,  which  will  cause  an  increase  in  the  flood  occurring 
subsequent  to  the  prediction. 

So  many  variable  factors  intervene  between  rainfall  as 
measured  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  and  resulting 
flow  measured  in  the  river  channel,  that  prediction  of  flood  flow 
from  precipitation  alone  has  hardly  advanced  beyond  such 
generalities  as  "heavy  rains  will  produce  high  water"  and  "heavy 
rains  on  saturated  soil  will  produce  the  highest  floods."  But 
even  such  information  is  of  value  to  the  Power  Company  in 
order  to  extend  the  predictions  from  one  to  two  days  (the  time 
for  the  collection  of  the  rainfall  in  the  river  channels)  beyond 
that  possible  from  river  flow  alone. 

In  order  to  have  all  possible  information  available  at  a 
critical  time  of  high  flood,  arrangements  have  been  completed 
through  the  courtesy  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  whereby  over  eighty  of  their  Voluntary 
observers  in  Iowa  and  twenty  in  Illinois  will  telegraph  the  total 
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precipitation  for  the  several  days  specified  on  request  and  free 
of  charge.  This  is  a  voluntary  act  of  courtesy  by  these  ob- 
servers for  which  the  Power  Company  is  much  indebted. 

It  was  considered  that  more  reliable  predictions  for  a 
longer  period  in  advance  of  occurrence  could  be  made  if  con- 
sideration was  taken  of  the  actual  quantity  of  water  in  cubic 
feet  per  second  flowing  past  the  various  river  gages,  the  rate  of 
rise  (or  fall),  time  interval  and  channel  capacity.  In  this  way, 
for  example,  the  quantity  flowing  past  Muscatine  plus  the  quan- 
tity past  Wapello,  near  the  mouth  of  Iowa  River,  plus  the 
quantity,  say  one  day  later,  past  Augusta,  near  the  mouth  of 
Skunk  River,  plus  estimated  inflow  from  areas  not  covered 
by  gages  and  less  the  channel  storage  capacity  due  to  the  rise 
would  give  the  flow  at  Keokuk,  two  to  three  days  in  advance. 
The  Augusta  flow  one  day  later  would  be  determined  from  the 
flow  at  Coppock  farther  up  the  Skunk  drainage.  In  other  words, 
the  prediction  is  to  be  made  as  much  as  possible  a  matter  of 
direct  computation  instead  of  being  based  entirely  on  estimates. 

With  this  end  in  view  a  number  of  locations  on  the  main 
Mississippi,  as  shown  on  Table  2,  were  selected  for  making 
determinations  of  the  relation  between  flow  and  gage  height. 
The  St.  Paul  station  has  already  been  thoroughly  rated  by  the 
United  States  Engineer  Corps,  the  Keithsburg  section  is  so 
poor  for  measuring  purposes  that  as  a  rule  measurements  will 
be  made  at  Burlin'gton  and  transferred  to  Keithsburg,  and 
Keokuk  serves  merely  to  check  up  the  predictions.  All  mea- 
surements are  made  from  highway  or  railroad  bridges  near  the 
gages.  Five  measurements  at  four-foot  intervals  of  stage  at 
each  station  will  be  required  to  define  the  ratings,  two  measure- 
ments each  having  already  been  made.  Thereafter  one  or  two 
measurements  will  be  required  each  year  to  check  up  stability 
of  channel,  i.  e.,  to  determine  the  changes  in  ratings  due  to 
scour  or  fill  at  the  cross  section  of  measurement.  A  number  of 
gages  at  intermediate  points,  such  as  Sabula  and  LeClaire,  will 
abo  be  rated  indirectly  by  transfer  of  measurements  made  at 
stations  above  and  below.  The  rating  curve  for  Davenport 
is  shown  on  Plate  lA. 

The  river-flow  measuring  equipment,  as  shown  on  the 
frontispiece,  consists  of  a  price  meter,  which  is  built  and  oper- 
ates on  the  principle  of  the  ordinary  Robinson  cup  anemometer. 
An  electric  contact  is  made  every  fifth  revolution  through  a 
worm  and  gear  in  the  top  of  the  meter  and  is  transmitted  through 
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a  duplex  cable,  battery  and  telephone  receiver  to  the  operator 
on  the  bridge.  The  apparatus  is  sunk  to  the  proper  depth  and 
held  in  a  position  pointing  into  the  current  by  a  fifty-pound, 
lead,  torpedo-shaped  weight  with  a  sharp  steel  nose.  The 
suspending  equipment  is  in  two  parts.  The  lower  part,  varying 
in  length  from  five  to  forty  feet  is  used  solely  under  water  and 
consists  of  piano  wire  1-S2  inch  diameter  to  carry  the  weight 
and  United  States  Signal  Service  Corps  insulated  wire  of  about 
the  same  outside  diameter  to  complete  the  electric  circuit. 
At  a  point  one  foot  above  the  meter  and  also  at  five-foot  inter- 
vals above  the  meter  small  ^-inch  wire  loops  are  soldered  to  the 
piano-wire,  to  which  are  attached  colored  ribbons  to  facilitate 
and  lessen  the  labor  of  sounding  and  placing  the  meter.  The 
insulated  wire  is  also  run  through  these  loops  to  hold  the  two 
wires  together.  The  small  suspending  wire  and  heavy  weight 
are  of  course  used  to  prevent  the  meter  from  being  carried  down- 
stream by  the  velocity  of  the  current,  so  far  as  is  possible  with- 
out more  elaborate  equipment.  At  high  stages,  this  drift,  as 
it  is  called,  may  amount  to  eight  or  ten  feet,  requiring  correc- 
tions to  be  supplied  to  the  soundings.  It  is  impossible  to  raise 
or  lower  the  weight  by  hand  over  the  piano-wire  section;  hence 
an  iron  grapple  and  rope  is  used,  the  grapple  being  hooked 
into  the  large  4-inch  wire  loop  just  above  the  meter  and  being 
of  course  detached  while  the  meter  is  under  water.  Above  the 
piano-wire  section  sufficient  >^-inch  duplex  cable  is  used  to 
reach  the  operator  on  the  bridge.  The  connection  between  the 
two  sections  is  shown  in  the  upper  left  comer  of  the  illustration. 
The  method  of  measuring  consists  first  in  laying  ofif  about 
one  hundred  measuring  points  on  the  down  stream  side  of  the 
bridge,  at  twenty-five-foot  intervals  (closer  at  piers),  with  a  steel 
tape.  The  meter  and  weight  is  then  lowered  to  river  bottom 
and  the  point  where  the  cable  passes  over  the  hand  rail  is  taken 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand.  The  equip- 
ment is  then  raised  until  the  first  ribbon  below  the  water  is 
flush  with  the  water  surface.  The  distance  raised  measured 
at  the  bridge  rail,  which  will  be  less  than  five  feet,  plus  the 
known  distance  from  the  ribbon  at  the  water  surface  to  the 
bottom  of  the  weight  is  the  depth  of  water.  The  meter  is 
then  placed  at  .8  of  this  depth  by  raising  or  lowering  a  few 
tenths  of  a  foot  as  required.  The  number  of  meter  cup  revolu- 
tions is  then  timed  for  about  thirty  seconds.  The  meter  is 
next  raised  to  a  point  .2  of  the  total  depth  below  the  water 
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surface  and  another  observation  of  velocity  is  made.  This 
operation  is  repeated  at  every  measuring  point.  The  velocity 
of  the  water  at  each  measuring  point  is  computed  from  the 
known  relation  between  revolutions  of  the  meter  cups  per  sec- 
ond and  velocity  of  movement  of  water,  determined  by  rating 
the  meter  in  still  water.  The  gage  height  is  read  at  frequent 
intervals  during  the  measurement.  Four  men  operating  two 
meter  equipments  are  required  to  complete  one  measurement  in 
a  day. 

In  computing  the  measurement  the  velocities  at  the  .2  and 
.8  depth  points  are  averaged  to  give  the  mean  velocity  in  the 
vertical  at  each  measuring  point,  it  having  been  found  by 
theory  and  practice  that  the  true  mean  vertical  velocity  can 
be  determined  in  this  way,  on  the  average,  to  a  fraction  of  one 
per  cent.  The  variation  in  horizontal  velocity,  as  well  as  the 
variation  in  depth  in  the  cross  section,  is  accurately  determined 
by  the  large  number  of  measuring  points  used.  Each  two 
adjacent  measuring  points  together  with  the  water  surface  and 
river  bottom  form  the  four  sides  of  a  partial  section  in  the  total 
cross  section  of  the  river.  Knowing  the  width,  the  depth  at 
each  end  and  the  mean  velocity  at  each  end  of  this  partial 
section  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  determine  the  area  of  and  the 
mean  velocity  through  the  partial  section.  These  two  quanti- 
ties multiplied  together  give  the  total  flow  through  the  partial 
section  in  second-feet.  The  summation  of  the  flow  through  all 
the  partial  sections  gives  the  total  flow  past  the  bridge. 

These  measurements  plotted  against  the  respective  mean 
gage  heights  obtaining  during  the  measurements  define  the 
station  rating  curve  as  illustrated  on  Plate  lA,  for  Davenport. 
Measurements  still  remain  to  be  made  at  one  foot,  twelve  feet 
and  sixteen  feet  to  accurately  define  this  rating. 

Conditions  at  Davenport  are  similar  to  those  at  Keokuk 
in  that  a  large  tributary  enters  the  Mississippi  a  short  distance 
below  the  gage  and  backs  water  up  on  it.  Within  reasonable 
limits  of  variation  the  Davenport  gage  is  an  index  of  the  com- 
bined flow  of  both  Mississippi  and  Rock  Rivers,  regardless  of 
the  relative  quantities  flowing  in  each,  since  the  section  which 
controls  the  flow  of  both  is  below  their  junction  and  since  the 
rise  and  fall  at  any  gage  is  dependent  on  the  rise  and  fall  at  its 
control  point  below.  Hence  the  flow  of  Rock  River  must 
always  be  measured  and  added  to  the  flow  of  the  main  river  and 
Moline  channel,  east  of  Rock  Island,  in  order  to  determine  the 
total  quantity  of  water  affecting  the  gage. 
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For  more  than  ten  years  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey has  maintained  a  few  gaging  stations  on  streams  in  Iowa 
tributary  to  the  Mississippi,  but  for  several  reasons  conditions 
of  maintenance  were  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Though  the 
Mississippi  River  Power  Company  is  interested  in  the  low- 
water  and  medium-stage  flow  of  Iowa  streams  only  in  a  general 
way,  it  is  vitally  interested  in  their  flood  flow.  A  co-operative 
agreement  between  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  and  the  Greologi- 
cal  Survey  of  Iowa  has  made  it  possible  to  increase  the  number 
of  stations  to  sixteen.  The  work  connected  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  stations  is  carried  on  by  engineers  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Power  Company  under  the  supervision  of  the  district  engineer  of 
the  Survey  at  Madison,  Wis.  Under  this  arrangement  the  cost 
of  maintenance  per  station  per  year  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
It  is  expected  that  all  these  stations  will  be  satisfactorily  rated 
by  the  end  of  the  present  field  season.  Neither  the  Federal 
Government  nor  the  State  co-operates  in  any  way  in  measuring 
the  flow  of  the  Mississippi  in  Iowa,  but  the  company  proposes 
to  make  the  results  of  its  investigations  available  for  publica- 
tion by  the  Government  and  the  State. 

Reports  of  river  gage  heights  at  St.  Paul,  LaCrosse,  Du- 
buque and  Davenport  at  all  stages  and  at  Des  Moines  and 
Ottumwa  on  Des  Moines  River  at  flood  stages,  are  telegraphed 
to  the  local  Weather  Bureau  Forecaster  each  morning  and  are 
reported  to  the  Power  Company  on  request.  Daily  reports  of 
river  stage  are  mailed  direct  to  the  Power  Company  from  Clin- 
ton, Muscatine,  Keithsburg  and  Burlington  and  from  various 
tributary  stations  at  high  stages.  All  points  can  be  reached 
at  any  time  by  telegraph.  These  gage  heights  translated  into 
terms  of  flow  give  accurate  information  of  the  quantity  of  water 
passing  each  station. 

Time  interval  varies  with  each  flood,  the  differences  some- 
times amounting  to  over  fifty  per  cent.  It  is  dependent  pri- 
marily on  direction  and  intensity  of  storms,  condition  of  river 
channels,  whether  bank  full  or  low  and  effect  of  tributary  stream 
in  accelerating  or  retarding  the  crest  flow  in  the  main  river. 
In  the  latter  case,  for  example,  the  crest  flow  from  a  tributary 
stream,  passing  the  mouth  one  or  two  days  before  the  crest  of 
the  main  river  flood  is  due,  may  be  so  large  as  to  transfer  the 
crest  of  the  main  river  flood  to  its  own  crest  below  the  junction 
of  the  two  streams.  Time  interval  can  usually  be  determined 
quite  closely  unless  modified  by  later  rains. 
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The  channel  capacity  from  station  to  station  can  for  the 
present  best  be  determined  from  estimates  of  the  average  width 
at  various  stages.  As  more  data  on  flow  become  available 
these  values  can  be  checked  and  modified  until  they  are  essen- 
tially correct,  by  considering  the  falling  off  effect  of  an  upriver 
rise  as  it  passes  successive  points. 

While  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  study  of  past 
floods,  application  of  the  proposed  methods  to  them  and  study 
of  the  behavior  of  the  tributary  streams,  it  is  believed  that  a 
good  start  has  been  made  on  a  method  of  prediction  which  it  is 
hoped  will  prove  adequate  for  the  needs  which  it  has  been  de- 
vised to  meet.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
predictions  must  always  be  subject  to  modification  and  cor- 
rection from  day  to  day  as  new  data,  particularly  additional 
rainfall,  become  available.  It  cannot  provide  for  sudden 
heavy  rises  close  to  the  power  plant,  such  for  example  as  the 
flood  of  June,  1905,  when  the  main  river  rose  83,000  second-feet 
and  Des  Moines  River  rose  66,000  second-feet  in  twelve  hours, 
due  to  twelve-inch  rains  over  an  area  of  about  500  square  miles 
located  about  forty  miles  from  Keokuk. 
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The  demands  made  by  the  city  of  Seattle  upon  the  Puget 
Sound  Traction,  Light  &  Power  Company  have  been  carried 
so  far  that  the  latter  has  felt  compelled  to  file  a  form  of  com- 
plaint against  the  city  with  the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  a  novel  situation  having  thus  been 
created.  The  charges  made  by  the  company  are  reproduced 
practically  in  full  below. 

The  plaintiff  is  the  successor  in  title  and  interest  of  cer- 
tain franchises  formerly  owned  by  The  Seattle  Electric  Com- 
pany, a  corporation  created  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Washington. 

Among  the  franchises  formerly  owned  by  The  Seattle 
Electric  Company  and  now  owned  by  the  plaintiff  are  those 
granted  by  Ordinance  No.  5874  of  the  City  of  Seattle,  en- 
titled ''An  Ordinance  granting  to  J.  D.  Lowman  and  Jacob 
Furth,  their  successors  and  assigns,  a  franchise  to  construct, 
maintain  and  operate  street  railways  in  the  City  of  Seattle," 
approved  March  9,  1900,  duly  published,  and  accepted  March 
31,  1900;  Ordinance  No.  7499,  entitled  "An  Ordinance  granting 
to  Jacob  Furth  and  M.  H.  Young,  their  successors  and  assigns, 
a  franchise  to  construct,  maintain  and  operate  street  railways 
in  the  City  of  Seattle,"  approved  December  4,  1901,  duly 
published,  and  accepted  December  19,  1901;  Ordinance  Nos. 
18572,  14148,  34644  and  numerous  other  ordinances  of  the 
City  of  Seattle.  The  plaintiff  is  also  conducting,  and  for  more 
than  one  year  last  past  has  been  conducting,  a  light  and  power 
business  in  the  City  of  Seattle,  under  Ordinance  No.  7894  of  the 
City  of  Seattle,  entitled  "An  Ordinance  granting  to  S.  L. 
Shuffleton,  his  successors  and  asssigns,  the  right,  privilege  and 
franchise  to  construct,  maintain  and  operate  equipment  and 
apparatus  for  an  underground  electrical  system  and  to  erect 
and  maintain  poles,  wires  and  appurtenances  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  electric  light,  heat  and  power,  in,  over  and  under  the 
streets,  alleys  and  public  places  of  the  City  of  Seattle,"  ap- 
proved March  14,  1902,  duly  published,  and  accepted  March 
27,  1902. 
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Under  numerous  street  railway  franchises  granted  by  the 
City  of  Seattle,  including  those  hereinbefore  mentioned  and 
others  not  herein  specifically  mentioned,  but  all  of  which  were 
duly  granted  by  the  City  of  Seattle,  the  plaintiff  is  operating 
approximately  two  hundred  miles  of  street  railway  in  the  City 
of  Seattle,  and  has  been  operating  such  railway  for  a  number  of 
years  last  past.  The  street  railway  franchises  were  granted 
prior  to  the  Public  Service  Commission  law  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  entitled  "An  Act  relating  to  public  service  prop- 
erties and  utilities,  providing  for  the  regulation  of  the  same, 
fixing  penalties  for  the  violation  thereof,  making  an  appropria- 
tion, and  repealing  certain  acts,'*  approved  March  18,  1911. 

The  street  railway  franchises  of  the  plaintiff  all  contain 
substantially  the  following  provisions: 

(1)  "The  owners  of  this  grant  shall,  within  and  between 
all  tracks  thereof,  and  for  one  and  one-half  feet  on  each  side 
of  such  tracks,  from  time  to  time  pave  and  repave,  plank 
and  replank,  macadamize  and  remacadamize,  any  and  all 
streets  over  which  the  lines  hereby  authorized  shall  extend, 
in  like  manner  and  to  the  same  level,  and  with  the  same  ma- 
terial, and  at  the  same  time,  as  the  City  of  Seattle  may  provide 
for  the  improvement  of  said  streets  where  the  lines  of  said 
grantees  are  located,  and  to  unite  with  the  improvements  so 
made  or  provided  by  the  City. 

(2)  "The  grantees,  their  successors  and  assigns,  may 
establish  and  take  a  passenger  toll  or  fare,  which  shall  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  five  cents  for  a  single  continuous  ride  one  way  over 
any  line  or  lines  owned  or  controlled  by  the  grantees,  their 
successors  or  assigns,  on  either  of  the  extensions  mentioned  in 
Section  13  hereof  (when  constructed  or  acquired),  although  a 
transfer  or  transfers  shall  be  necessary,  but  no  such  transfer 
shall  be  good  except  upon  the  first  connecting  car  at  the  point 
of  transfer." 

(S)  "The  grantees,  their  successors  and  assigns,  shall 
keep  on  sale  for  one  dollar  each,  at  their  main  office  and  power 
stations,  within  the  city,  commutation  tickets,  entitling  the 
purchaser  to  twenty-five  rides.  Such  tickets  shall  not  be  trans- 
ferable, nor  entitle  the  owner  to  a  transfer,  and  the  Company 
may  make  such  reasonable  regulations  in  regard  to  the  issue 
and  use  of  the  same  as  to  enforce  these  provisions.^' 

(4)  "That  the  rights,  privileges  and  franchises  herein 
granted  shall  not  be  deemed  exclusive,  and  the  right  b  hereby 
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reserved  to  the  City  of  Seattle  to  grant  to  any  other  person  or 
persons,  company  or  companies,  or  to  any  commission  ap- 
pointed under  the  then  existing  laws  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  City  Charter  the  right  and  privilege  to  construct, 
lay  down,  maintain  and  operate  a  line  or  lines  of  railway 
through,  along  and  over  the  streets  herein  mentioned. 

(5)  The  franchises  also  contained  a  provision  obligating 
the  grantee  to  pay  to  the  City  of  Seattle  two  per  cent  per 
annum  of  the  gross  receipts  derived  from  the  operation  of  the 
railway  until  the  expiration  of  the  franchise,  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1920,  an 
additional  percentage  of  one  per  cent  per  annum  of  the  gross 
receipts  derived  from  the  operation  of  the  railways.  The  pay- 
ment of  such  percentages  to  be  in  addition  to  other  taxes  and 
assessments,  but  such  franchises  provided  that  no  license  tax 
should  be  imposed  upon  the  grantees,  their  successors  or 
assigns. 

(6)  Ordinance  No.  5874,  granting  the  principal  franchise 
owned  by  the  plaintiff,  and  under  which  the  plaintiff  operates 
its  street  railway  system,  provided  for  a  contribution  by  the 
grantee,  its  successors  and  assigns,  of  a  just  proportion  of  the 
cost  and  expense  of  constructing  a  bridge  or  trestle  for  the  pur- 
pose of  crossing  the  Lake  Washington  Canal.  In  respect  to  a 
certain  other  bridge,  such  franchise  provided  that  the  grantee 
therof  should  pay  one-half  the  cost  of  maintaining  or  renewing 
or  reconstructing  such  bridge. 

The  consideration  for  the  acceptance  of  the  street  railway 
franchises  were  the  right  to  receive  the  rates  of  fare  to  be 
established  by  the  grantees  thereof,  and  the  right  of  the  grantee 
to  have  no  greater  burdens  imposed  than  those  specified  in 
such  franchises;  and  the  street  railway  system  was  constructed, 
established  and  operated  under  the  belief  that  the  defendant 
would  live  up  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  franchises 
and  that  the  plaintiff  would  observe  and  perform  the  obliga- 
tions on  its  part  to  be  performed  so  long  as  such  franchises 
were  lived  up  to  and  treated  as  contracts  by  the  City  of  Seattle 
and  the  State  of  Washington. 

After  the  acceptance  of  such  franchises  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  street  railway  system,  and  while  the  owners 
and  operators  of  such  street  railway  system  were  in  all  re- 
spects living  up  to  and  performing  all  of  the  terms  of  such 
franchises  on  their  side,  the  City  of  Seattle  entered  upon  the 
scheme  of  going  into  competition  with  the  plaintiff  in  the 
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electric  light  and  power  business  and  in  the  operation  of  street 
railways,  and  the  City  of  Seattle  adopted  a  program  of  harassing 
the  plaintiff  and  causing  the  plaintiff  to  lose  large  sums  of  money 
in  defending  itself  against  demands  made  by  the  City  of  Seattle 
in  conflict  with  the  terms  of  said  franchises,  and  in  some  instances 
requiring  the  plaintiff  to  submit  to  large  losses  because  of  such 
demands.  Among  the  attacks  made  upon  the  street  railway 
system  operated  by  the  plaintiff,  the  City  enacted  an  ordinance 
requiring  commutation  tickets  to  be  sold  upon  the  street  cars, 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  for  one  dollar  or  six  for  twenty-five 
cents,  which  ordinance  was  enacted  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission  law  of  the  State.  Such  ordinance 
was  attacked  as  invalid,  and  a  decision  was  rendered  in  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Western  District 
of  Washington,  that  such  ordinance  was  null  and  void;  but  the 
loss  caused  by  being  compelled  to  comply  with  such  ordinance 
between  the  date  it  took  effect  and  the  rendition  of  such  deci- 
sion was  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  no  part  of  which 
has  ever  been  repaid.  Thereafter  the  City  of  Seattle  filed  with 
the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the  State  of  Washington  its 
petition,  wherein  it  alleged  that  the  refusal  of  the  plaintiff  to 
sell  tickets  upon  its  cars  resulted  in  ''an  undue,  unjust  and  un- 
reasonable preference,  advantage  and  discrimination  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  in  said  city  and  to  its  patrons,  and  is  against 
and  in  direct  violation  of  Sections  20  and  21  of  Chapter  117  of 
the  Session  Laws  of  Washington  1911."  In  such  petition  the 
City  further  alleged  that  its  purpose  was  to  have  the  Commis- 
sion pass  solely  on  such  matter,  and  that  it  reserved  to  some 
future  time  the  right  to  make  another  application  to  the  Com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  having  a  complete  valuation  made  of 
the  properties  of  the  plaintiff  and  the  reasonableness  of  its  rates 
established.  The  Commission  made  an  order  granting  the 
prayer  of  the  petition  of  the  City,  which  order  was  thereafter, 
by  the  Superior  Court  of  Thurston  County,  State  of  Washing- 
ton, reversed  and  annulled  as  unlawful. 

Thereafter  the  City  enacted  an  ordinance  requiring  the 
plaintiff  to  construct  a  street  railway  upon  East  Union  Street, 
in  a  location  where  the  plaintiff  had  no  franchise  authorizing 
it  to  construct  a  railway,  and  such  ordinance  required  that  the 
railway  be  constructed  upon  terms  which,  if  accepted  by  the 
plaintiff,  would  have  authorized  the  City  of  Seattle  to  have 
terminated  all  its  street  railway  franchises  at  any  time  upon  the 
City  paying  to  the  plaintiff  the  value  of  the  property  of  the 
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plaintiff  within  the  limits  of  the  public  streets.  The  plaintiff 
refused  to  construct  such  street  railway,  and  thereupon  the 
Superintendent  of  the  plaintiff  was  prosecuted  by  the  City. 
The  Court  dismissed  the  prosecution.  Thereafter  the  City  of 
Seattle  applied  to  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the  State 
to  compel  the  plaintiff  to  construct  a  street  railway  line  upon 
another  street  where  the  plaintiff  had  no  franchise  for  the  con- 
struction of  such  street  railway.  The  Public  Service  Com- 
mission dismissed  such  application. 

The  City  also  prosecuted  the  superintendent  of  the  plain- 
tiff company  for  refusal  to  exchange  transfers  with  the  Loyal 
Heights  Company.  The  Loyal  Heights  Company  was  not  in- 
corporated when  the  franchises  of  the  plaintiff  were  granted 
for  the  construction  of  the  lines  of  the  plaintiff  intersecting  the 
Loyal  Heights  line,  and  the  franchises  of  the  plaintiff  did  not 
require  the  exchange  of  such  transfers.  The  City  has  made 
repeated  demands  upon  plaintiff  to  comply  with  terms  not 
specified  in  the  plaintiff's  franchises,  and,  at  the  present  time, 
the  City,  by  Resolutions  numbered  4917  and  4918,  is  demand- 
ing that  the  plaintiff  fill  between  its  tracks  and  for  one  foot  on 
each  side  thereof  that  portion  of  Alki  Avenue  about  five  hun- 
dred feet  west  of  Ulinois  Street  to  Rhode  Island  Street,  and  that, 
in  addition  thereto,  the  plaintiff  grade,  regrade  and  plank  with- 
in such  limits,  all  at  the  cost  and  expense  of  the  plaintiff.  The 
franchise  for  such  line  does  not  require  the  grantee  thereof  to  do 
any  filling.  The  street  railway  franchises  do  not  require  the 
grantees  thereof  to  repair  or  maintain  the  surface  of  the  streets 
between  the  grantee's  rails  and  a  certain  distance  outside  of 
such  rails;  but  the  City  has  repeatedly  caused  the  plaintiff  to 
expend  for  such  maintenance  and  repair  many  thousands  of 
dollars. 

Within  the  next  few  months  the  City  will  let  contracts 
for  paving  certain  portions  of  Pine  Street,  Nagle  Place,  Madi- 
son Street,  Twelfth  Avenue,  Utah  and  Massachusetts  Streets, 
First  Avenue  South,  Fifth  Avenue  North,  Meridian  Avenue 
and  Ladd  Street,  Western  Avenue,  Virginia  Street,  Market 
Street  and  Fourteenth  Avenue  Northwest,  in  the  City  of 
Seattle,  and  will  demand  that  the  plaintiff  reconstruct  and 
pave  between  and  along  its  tracks  to  an  extent  the  cost  of  which 
will  be  approximately  $223,(]^00.  The  City  is  annually  de- 
manding that  the  plaintiff  pay  two  per  cent  upon  the  gross 
receipts  derived  from  the  operation  of  certain  lines,  and  it  will 
soon  make  claim  that  three  per  cent  must  be  paid  upon  such 
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gross  receipts.  The  amount  of  such  payments,  for  a  number 
of  years  in  the  past,  have  been  upwards  of  $65,000,  and  in 
some  years  upwards  of  $70,000. 

In  the  fall  of  1914  the  City  of  Seattle,  without  any  lawful 
authority,  issued  licenses  allowing  automobiles  known  as  jitney 
busses  and  jitneys  to  operate  as  common  carriers  along  the 
lines  of  street  railway  operated  by  the  plaintiff  in  the  City 
of  Seattle  where  the  streets  were  paved,  and  permitted  such 
jitney  busses  and  jitneys,  to  the  number  of  from  five  hundred 
to  six  hundred,  to  operate  for  hire,  at  the  rate  of  five  cents 
per  passenger,  and  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  cars  of  the 
plaintiff  as  to  take  from  the  plaintiff  a  very  large  number  of 
p^sengers,  and  thereby  deprived  the  plaintiff  of  from  one  to 
three  thousand  dollars  per  day,  and,  between  the  month  of 
November  and  the  10th  day  of  April,  the  action  of  the  City 
caused  the  plaintiff  to  lose  from  $45,000  to  upwards  of  $60,000 
per   month. 

In  its  lighting  business,  the  City  adopted  the  practice  of 
charging  itself  for  lighting  the  streets  of  the  city  a  sum  of  more 
than  $80,000  a  year  in  excess  of  the  price  which  the  plaintiff 
would  have  charged  the  City  for  lighting  the  streets  of  the 
city.  This  course  was  pursued  by  the  City  because  the  plain- 
tiff, which  is  the  second  or  third  largest  tax-payer  in  the  City  of 
Seattle,  would,  by  means  of  taxation,  have  to  pay  its  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  cost  of  lighting  the  streets  of  the  City;  and 
the  City  then  endeavored  to  take  away  the  business  of  the 
plaintiff  by  reducing  its  rates  to  private  consumers  to  a  point 
below  the  cost  of  furnishing  such  current  by  the  City. 

Owing  to  the  continued  breaches  of  the  franchise  provi- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  City  of  Seattle,  and  to  the  unlawful 
course  which  the  City  has  pursued  in  using  its  power  of  taxa- 
tion to  compete  with  the  plaintiff,  and  in  allowing  unlawful 
competition  along  its  street  railway  lines  by  jitneys  and  jitney 
busses,  and  in  causing  the  plaintiff  to  submit  to  illegal  demands 
not  warranted  by  the  terms  of  its  franchises,  and  also  because 
of  general  business  depression,  the  plaintiff  has  reached  a 
situation  where  it  has  been  compelled  to  cease  paying  any  divi- 
dend upon  its  common  stock  and  to  reduce  the  quarterly  divi- 
dend upon  its  preferred  stock  of  $1.50  a  share  to  75c  a  share. 
The  plaintiff,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  in  addition  to  oper- 
ating street  railways,  operates  light  and  power  lines  and  does 
a  lighting  and  power  business,  and  was  operating  such  street 
railway  and  light  and  power  lines  on  and  for  one  year  prior  to 
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March  31,  1915.  The  value  of  plaintiff's  physical  property 
during  such  time,  used  and  useful  in  serving  the  public  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  its  gross  earnings,  operating  expenses, 
taxes,  net  earnings,  depreciation  and  rate  of  return  on  such 
property,  excluding  income  from  securities  and  the  value  of 
securities,  was  and  is  as  follows: 

Value  of   physical    property $60,554,316.69 

Gross  earnings  from  operations 6,723,947.24 

Operating  expenses 2,952,732.87 

Balance  ahead  of  taxes 3,771,214.37 

Taxes 622,728.00 

Net  earnings  from  operations 3,148,486.37 

Depreciation  less  actual  maintenance  charges  744,162.93 
Balance  ahead  of  interest  and  sinking  funds     2,404,323.44 

Rate  of  return 3.97 

During  the  same  time  the  value  of  the  street  railway 
physical  property  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  City  of  Seattle,  its 
gross  income,  operating  expenses,  net  earnings,  taxes,  de- 
preciation and  rate  of  return  assigning  to  such  property  its 
proper  share  of  expenses  of  the  whole  company,  excluding  actual 
electric  power  cost  and  substituting  a  power  cost  of  one  cent 
per  K.  W.  H.  of  actual  direct  current  used,  which  was  less 
than  the  market  value  thereof,  and  excluding  the  value  of  power 
property,  was  as  follows: 

Value  of  street  railway  property  in  Seattle 
(excluding  all  power  property)  plus  addi- 
tions to  March  31, 1915,  not  less  than ....  $19,737,122.00 

Gross  earnings 3,474,885.91 

Operating  expenses,  excluding  the  propor- 
tion of  actual  electric  power  costs  of  the 
entire  Company  assessed  against  the  rail- 
way department,  and  substituting  therefor 
power  costs  on  basis  of  one  per  cent  per 

K.  W.  H.  of  actual  D.  C.  power  used 2,386,633.23 

Balance  ahead  of  taxes 1,088,252.68 

Taxes,  proportion  of  total  taxes  of  entire 
Company   assigned  on  basis  of  property 

values 264,423.95 

Net  earnings  from  operations 823,828.73 

Depreciation  less  actual  maintenance  charges  288,723.28 
Balance  ahead  of  interest  and  sinking  funds  537,105.45 
Rate  of  return 2.71 
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It  will  therefore  be  impossible  for  the  plaintiff  to  continue 
to  keep  up  the  standard  of  service  in  the  future  which  it  has 
given  in  the  past. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of  the  State  has  recently 
required  the  plaintiff,  at  an  increased  expense  of  thousands  of 
dollars  a  year,  to  give  service  not  required  by  the  terms  of  the 
plaintiff's  franchises,  upon  the  ground  that  the  franchise  pro- 
visions do  not  fix  the  obligations  of  the  plaintiff  to  serve  the 
public,  and  that  the  plaintiff  must  give  adequate  service,  re- 
gardless of  the  provisions  of  its  franchises. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  law  of  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington provides: 

"Section  21.  No  common  carrier  shall  make  or  give 
any  undue  or  unreasonable  preference  or  advantage  to  any 
person  or  corporation,  or  to  any  locality,  or  to  any  par- 
ticular description  of  traffic  in  any  respect  whatsoever,  or 
subject  any  particular  person  or  corporation  or  locality, 
or  any  particular  description  of  traffic,  to  any  undue  or 
imreasonable  prejudice  or  disadvantage  in  any  respect 
whatsoever." 

The  provisions  of  the  street  railway  franchises  of  the 
plaintiff,  insofar  as  they  require  paving,  the  payment  of  a  per- 
centage of  gross  receipts,  the  contribution  for  bridges,  and  all 
other  provisions  which  prevent  the  plaintiff  from  giving  service 
to  the  public  in  conformity  with  the  rulings  of  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission,  are  discriminatory,  null  and  void,  and,  if  the 
plaintiff  in  the  future  be  ordered  to  comply  with  such  provi- 
sions, the  plaintiff  will  be  unable  to  maintain  its  present  stand- 
ard of  service  or  to  give  adequate  and  sufficient  service  such  as  is 
required  by  the  Public  Service  Commission  law  of  the  State  of 
Washington. 

The  City  is  now  contemplating  the  erection  of  one  or 
more  bridges  across  the  Lake  Washington  Canal,  and  will 
either  make  demand  upon  the  plaintiff  for  large  contributions 
to  the  cost  of  building  such  bridges  or  for  large  amounts  of 
rental  for  the  use  of  such  bridges,  notwithstanding  that  such 
bridges  will  be  parts  of  the  public  streets  of  the  city  and  that 
the  use  of  such  bridges  will  be  free  to  all  persons  and  corpora- 
tions other  than  the  plaintiff.  The  plaintiff  cannot  make  such 
contributions  or  pay  such  rental  without  impairing  its  service. 
WHEREFORE,  plaintiff  prays  that  a  citation  issue  di- 
rected to  the  City  of  Seattle,  requiring  it  to  answer  this  corn- 
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plaint,  and  that  a  hearing  be  had;  that  an  order  be  entered  de- 
claring the  provisions  in  the  franchises  of  the  plaintiff  under 
which  defendant  claims  payment  of  contributions  for  bridges, 
paving,  filling,  maintenance  and  repair  of  streets,  and  payment 
of  a  percentage  upon  the  gross  receipts  of  plaintiff's  street  rail- 
way system  be  declared  discriminatory,  null  and  void,  and  that 
plaintiff  be  required  not  to  comply  therewith  or  with  any  other 
provisions,  which,  if  complied  with,  will  prevent  or  impair  the 
giving  of  such  service  as  may  be  required  by  the  law  of  the  state 
and  the  order  of  the  Public  Service  Commission.  And  the 
plaintiff  further  prays  that  the  Public  Service  Commission 
grant  it  such  further  relief  as  may  be  just  and  proper. 
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PLANS  are  l>eiiig  completed  for  the  Walker  Memorial  Building, 
a  unit  of  the  Xew  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolug\% 
to  be  erected  in  memory  of  General  Francis  Amasa  Walker^ 
a  former  president  of  the  Institute.  It  will  he  situated  east  of  the 
educational  group  and  will  constitute  a  social  center  for  the  student 
body. 

The  architecture  \v\\\  be  of  simple  classic  design,  harmonizing 
with  the  general  areiiitectural  ideas  of  the  educational  l)uildings, 
now  under  construction.  The  building  will  be  three  stories  and  base- 
ment in  height,  with  a  frontage  on  the  Esplanade  of  about  150  feet. 

The  plans  show  tlie  main  floor  approached  from  the  river  front 
by  !)road  steps  leading  to  a  pillared  portico  rising  two  stories  in 
height,  above  which  the  building  continues  for  another  story  on  a 
line  vvitli  tlie  wall  liehinil  the  portico.  At  both  ends  of  the  structure, 
slightly  forward  of  the  main  facade,  are  pavilions  with  engaged 
columns. 

The  main  floor  consists  of  a  spacious  lobby,  a  dining  room  to 
the  left  and  a  lounging  room  about  90  feet  long  to  the  right.  The  rear 
of  this  floor  is  devoted  to  an  auditorium,  centrally  dispo^sed,  with  a 
balcony  on  the  second  floor.  The  rest  of  the  second  floor  is  devoted  to 
reading,  writing,  .social,  faculty  and  alunuii  rooms,  and  a  liljrary. 

The  third  floor  has  several  small  rooms  for  various  activities 
and  the  basement  contains  service  and  utility  rooms^  a  small  gym- 
nasium, showers,  toilets,  etc. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Memorial  Building  will  be  completed 
by  the  time  the  Educational  Buildings  are  occupied. 
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New  Buildings  for  the 
New  England  Manufacturing  Co. 

Stone  &  Webster  E><;i>eeri.\c;  Corporaiion 
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WORK  DOING 

buildiivg  construction 
Stoine  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation 


MIDLAND  WAREHOUSE  &  TRANSFER  COMPANY 
Chicago,  Illinois 

4-Bliiry  rrinforrcd  coiirr**te  storAgi*  wanelicnifK*  |  40S^  3t  260*; 
floor  mrewL,  492,000  »q.  It 

H.  AND  S,  POGUE 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

8-8tory  extenHon  lo  Blore  buitding;  reinforred  concrete  and 
Btnictural  vte^i;  200'  x  55';  floor  area,  120,000  eq.  fl. 

YOUNGSTOWN  SHEET  &  TLBE  COMPANY 
Youngslown,  Ohio 

4^lory  brirk  and  conerete  office  building;  2S9'  x  5D'  and 
liiboralorj. 

RIVER  SMELTING  &  REFINING  COIVIPANY 
Keokuk,  Iowa 

E?(  pert  mental  ptant  conRiRling  of  Hforage,  filter,  eleeirohlic^ 
and  boiler  hmii^H  and  oflice  building;  timber  confftnictiQn 
on  concrete  foundations. 

GALVESTON  WHARF  COMPANY 
Galveston,  Texas 

2-Alor>'  reinforced  concrete  dock  house,  1300'  long;  floor  acca 
500,000  sq.  fL 

MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
Cambriflge.  Massachusetts 

Connected  group  of  educational  buildin*;^  ^  and  4  ntorte^  in 
brifrht;  reinforced  concrete^  brick  and  Hieelf  faced  witb 
while  Indiana  lime«tone;  20  aeret  floor  epace. 

NEW  ENGLAND  MANUFACTURING  COMPAJVY 
Wobum,  Massachusetts 
Complete  planl  of  14   buildings  with  equipmenL 

HAMILTON  HOTEL  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
Hamilton,  Ontario 
ll^tonr  aimetniml  steel  and   re  in  forced   concrete   hotel. 
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ONE     YEAR'S     OPERATION     OF    THE 
SEATTLE    MUNICIPAL    RAILWAY 

The  first  year  of  municipal  railway  experiment  in  Seattle 
closed  May  31,  1915. 

There  are  two  lines  owned  and  operated  by  the  city — 
Division  "A"  within  the  city  limits,  approximately  four  and 
one-half  miles  in  length,  consisting  of  three  and  one-half  miles 
of  double  and  three-fourths  mile  of  single  track,  beginning  at 
Third  Avenue  and  Pine  Street  and  running  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion to  Thirteenth  Avenue  West  and  Nickerson  Street.  The 
other  line.  Division  "C,"  was  a  gift  to  the  city  by  real  estate 
speculators  who  built  the  line  in  order  to  sell  real  estate  holdings 
— ^finding  the  property  a  heavy  financial  burden,  it  was  oflFered 
to  the  city  as  a  gift,  and  accepted.  The  road  cost  originally 
$125,000,  is  approximately  eight  and  one-half  miles  long  with 
four  and  one-half  miles  within  the  city  limits  and  four  miles 
outside,  runs  in  a  southerly  direction  beginning  at  Spokane 
Avenue  and  Iowa  Street,  and  ends  at  Seahurst.  The  lines  are 
widely  separated — about  three  miles  apart,  and  in  opposite 
parts  of  the  city — one  in  the  south  and  the  other  in  the 
north  end. 

The  city  utilities  department,  which  has  charge  of  the 
operation,  has  issued  the  following  financial  statement  of  the 
year's  operation  ending  May  31,  1915: 

EXPENSES 

Z)tr.  A  Div.  C 

Way  and  Structures  $      659.49       $  2,224.73 

Equipment  1,284.56              709.53 

Power  6,056.19  4,944.39 

Conductors  and  Motormen  10,731.44  9,551.81 

Car  House  Employes  3,411.87  1,200.64 

Transportation  Employes  577.57  1,036.45 

Transportation  Expense  584.34              276.78 

Miscellaneous  79.30  8,038.75 

Totals                                                                        $23,384.76  $22,983.18 
RECEIPTS 

Div.  A  Div,  C 

Passengers                                                                      $14,854.51  $15,749.09 

Freight  1,802.23 

Miscellaneous                                                                     2,937.54  103.34 

Totals  $17,792.05       $17,654.66 

Total  Expense,  A  &  C        $46,367.94 
Total  Receipts,  A  &  C         35,446.71     Total  Receipts,  A  &  C       $35,446.71 

Loss  $10,921.23 
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Owing  to  the  lack  of  money  in  the  railway  fund,  very  little 
work  has  been  done  on  the  road  bed  and  tracks,  and  as  a  result 
the  tracks  are  in  very  poor  condition  and  will  require  consider- 
able repair  work  during  the  coming  year.  The  receipts,  $32,- 
405.83,  from  passenger  and  freight  traflSc  for  the  year  were  less 
by  $1104.05  than  the  wages,  $33,509.88,  paid  motormen,  con- 
ductors, car  house,  transportation  and  power  employes,  not 
including  the  wages  of  track  and  other  employes.  The 
miscellaneous  receipts  are  simply  accrued  book  accounts  from 
the  rental  of  cars  by  Division  "A"  to  Division  "C,"  there  being 
no  cash  involved. 

The  above  loss  is  exclusive  of  interest  on  bonds  and  bor- 
rowed funds,  depreciation,  taxes,  damages,  overhead  charges 
of  any  kind,  accounting,  superintendence  or  legal  expense,  and 
therefore  shows  only  a  small  part  of  the  loss  suffered  by  the 
community  through  the  operation  of  the  railways. 

The  following  figures  indicate  more  fully  this  loss: 
Loss  from  operation  year  ending  May  31,  1915  $10,921.29 

Loss  on  account  of  railway  purchasing  power  from  municipal 

lighting  plant  at  less  than  cost  11,155.85 

Interest  at  4>^%  on  $800,000  bonds  13,500.00 

Interest  at  4>^%  on  $90,000  borrowed  from  Garbage  Fund  4,050.00 

Interest  at  4>^%  on  $9,000  borrowed  from  General  Fund  for 

operation  405.00 

Interest  at  4>^%  on  $27,200  borrowed  from  General  Fund  to 

rehabilitate  Division  "C"  1,224.00 

Interest  at  4>^%  on  $10,000  borrowed  from  General  Fund  for 

operation  (3  months)  112.50 

Depreciation  at  4%  on  $403,000  plant  cost  Division  *'A"  16,120.00 

Depreciation  at  4%  on  $156,000  plant  cost  Division  "C"  6,240.00 

Lost  Taxes  Division  "A**  on  45%  valuation  7,435.35 

Lost  Taxes  Division  "C"  on  45%  valuation  2,878.20 

Loss  2%  gross  passenger  receipts  of  $30,603.60  612.07 


Total  $84,054.20 

No  charges  for  superintendence,  accounting,  legal,  insur- 
ance or  damages,  have  been  made  or  included  in  the  above 
losses,  and  although  there  have  been  many  accidents  and  some 
judgments  obtained  against  the  city,  no  accoimt  has  been  taken 
of  them  in  the  statement. 

In  this  statement  of  losses,  there  is  an  item  of  $11,155.85  on 
account  of  the  municipal  railway  purchasing  power  at  less  than 
cost  to  the  lighting  department. 

The  municipal  railway  constructed  two  substations  at  a 
cost  of  $60,515.85  for  land,  buildings  and  equipment.     The 
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lighting  department  supplied  alternating  current  to  these  sub- 
stations. A  dispute  arose  between  the  lighting  department 
and  railway  department  concerning  the  charge  to  be  made  for 
current.  The  question  was  not  settled  for  some  months,  when 
the  City  Council  fixed  by  ordinance  a  rate  oi  1)4  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour  for  direct  current,  and  transferred  the  substations 
which  cost  $60,515.85  from  the  railway  to  the  lighting  depart- 
ment. The  price  at  which  the  transfer  was  made  was  $55,000 
and  the  lighting  department  was  directed  to  furnish  current 
to  the  railway  at  1^  cents  until  the  whole  amount  would  be 
absorbed.  The  ordinance  was  made  retroactive  so  that  pay- 
ment for  all  current  previously  used  would  be  taken  care  of 
in  the  same  manner.  The  eflFect  of  this  arrangement  for  the  past 
year  is  as  follows: 

Substation  operation  and  supplies  $  7,112.00 

Interest  at  4>^%  on  $60,515.85  (cost  substation)  2,728.22 

Depreciation  at  4%  on  $60,515.85  2,420.68 

Cost  of  producing  1,320,000  Kwh.  alternating  current  at  .75 

cents  per  Kwh.*  9,000.00 

$22,155.85 

This  power  has  been  measured  at  the  railway  substation 
after  conversion  to  direct  current  at  an  efficiency  of  approxi- 
mately 60  per  cent,  and  the  lighting  department  was  paid  for 
approximately  880,000  kilowatt  hours  at  1^  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour,  returning  to  it  $11,000.  This  current  actually  cost  the 
lighting  department  $22,155.85,  and  the  lighting  department 
lost  the  sum  of  $11,155.85  for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1915, 
on  the  power  supplied  to  the  railway.  In  order  to  improve  the 
railway  showing,  part  of  its  losses  have  been  imposed  upon  the 
lighting  department  and  concealed  in  the  rate  charged  for  power. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  unusual  feature  of  this  financial 
transaction.  The  transfer  of  the  substations  from  the  railway 
to  the  lighting  department,  in  order  to  create  a  credit  with  the 
lighting  department  with  which  to  pay  power  bills,  is  dangerous 
in  principle.  The  city  has  transferred  at  $55,000  property 
which  was  paid  for  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  bonds 
issued  for  the  construction  of  the  railway,  and  the  railway  de- 
partment is  now  using  this  credit  to  pay  operating  instead  of 
construction  expenses  in  order  to  cover  up  the  losses  of  opera- 
tion. 


*Iii  a  communication  to  the  Mayor,  December  14,  1914,  the  superintendent  of 
lighting  said:  "The  lighting  department  can  offer  for  1915  a  minimum  rate  of  K  centt 
P9r  kiloipaU  hour  for  alternating  current  for  motor  generators.  This  figure  is  based  on 
actual  coet  to  the  lighting  department  and  includes  no  operating  expeneee  or  fixed  ehargee 
on  raUwap  eubetatione  or  equipment," 
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HIRING  AND  FIRING:  ITS  ECONOMIC 
WASTE  AND  HOW  TO  AVOID  IT 

BY  MAGNUS  W.  ALEXANDER* 

It  must  be  obvious  beyond  argument  that  every  un- 
necessary dismissal  of  an  employee  must  mean  a  definite 
economic  waste  to  the  employer,  to  the  employee,  and  to  the 
society.  It  seems  obvious  also  that  the  magnitude  of  this 
waste  and  its  influence  on  the  industrial  situation  is  by  no 
means  clearly  understood,  otherwise  this  important  phase  of 
the  management  of  men  would  have  received  adequate  atten- 
tion before  now.  Many  managers  of  large  businesses,  to  be  sure, 
have  recognized  the  existence  of  this  problem  and  have  es- 
tablished specialized  employment  departments  to  deal  with  it. 
They  know  from  experience  that  it  does  not  pay  to  hire  and  fire 
employees  haphazardly;  they  realize  that  it  costs  money  to 
train  a  new  employee,  even  a  skilled  workman,  in  the  special 
practices  that  are  peculiar  to  a  given  concern,  and  that  upon 
his  dismissal,  save  on  the  ground  of  no  further  need,  a  similar 
expenditure  must  be  incurred  for  the  training  of  another  new 
employee,  which  expenditure  only  good  reason  for  the  dis- 
missal of  the  previous  employee  can  justify.  In  only  a  few  in- 
stances, however,  have  employment  departments  been  placed 
in  charge  of  men  of  experience  and  capacity  who  are  competent 
to  deal  adequately  with  the  many  and  often  perplexing  phases 
of  the  employment  situation,  while  still  more  infrequently  have 
these  employment  managers  been  entrusted  with  the  equally, 
if  not  even  more  important  duty  of  continuing  their  personal 
interest  in  the  men  and  women  while  they  are  retained  in  the 
employment,  in  order  that  they  may  be  assured  of  proper 
training  and  fair  treatment  and  may  not  be  discharged  without 
good  cause.  Without  this  latter  function,  which  he  must  share 
with  the  superintendent  or  supervising  foreman  in  harmonious 
co-operation,  no  employment  manager  will  be  able  to  bring 
about  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  hiring  and  firing  problem. 

In  order  to  place  this  subject  concretely  before  employers 
so  that  they  may  recognize  more  fully  the  importance  of  this 
phase  of  economical  management,  I  have  collected  and  analyzed 
various  employment  statistics  and  studied  various  employment 


*Qf  the  General  Electric  Company.     This  paper  was  read  at  the  last 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
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conditions  in  an  endeavor  to  draw  the  pertinent  lesson  and  to 
find  the  obvious  remedy.  My  observations  were  concerned 
especially  with  large,  medium  size  and  small  metal  manufactur- 
ing concerns  throughout  the  United  States.  A  similar  investi- 
gation in  factories  in  Austria,  England,  France  and  Germany 
during  the  summer  of  1913  has  proved,  however,  that  the 
problem  under  discussion  is  of  international  scope. 

Method  of  Investigatioii 

The  investigation  endeavored  first  to  trace  the  curve  of  en- 
gagements and  discharges  in  the  various  concerns  during  the 
period  of  one  year,  and  then  to  find  out  and  study  the  reasons 
for  the  discharges  of  employees.  All  data  were  obtained  for  the 
year  1912,  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  an  industrially 
normal  year.  The  investigation  covered  the  employment  and 
discharge  of  all  classes  of  employees  at  the  various  factories, 
except  those  belonging  to  the  commercial  and  engineering 
organizations  and  to  the  general  executive  staff.  A  record  of 
those  who  had  entered  the  service  of  the  concerns  for  the  first 
time  and  of  those  who  had  been  working  in  the  same  place  at  a 
previous  period  was  also  obtained,  for  it  was  assumed  that  re- 
employment would  usually  cause  a  smaller  expense  than  the 
employment  of  entirely  new  people  unfamiliar  with  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  at  a  given  factory. 

The  figures  herewith  presented  cover  the  aggregate  sta- 
tistics of  twelve  factories  located  in  six  different  states,  some 
employing  only  male  and  others  employing  female  as  well  as 
male  operatives.  The  great  variety  of  mechanical  manufacture 
in  this  group  of  factories  ranges  from  the  production  of  big 
steam  engines,  many  forms  of  electrical  apparatus  and  high- 
class  automobiles  to  that  of  fine  tools  and  instruments,  requiring 
labor  of  the  highest  skill  as  well  as  that  of  the  common  kind. 
The  smallest  of  these  factories  carries  normally  less  than  800, 
the  largest  more  than  10,000  employees  on  its  payroll.  While 
it  would  add  interest  and  value  to  this  discussion  to  analyze 
separately  the  statistics  of  the  various  concerns  in  question, 
it  would  be  obviously  wrong  to  divulge  individual  figures  which 
were  obtained  confidentially.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that 
these  factories  can  be  classed  as  average  or  even  a  little  above 
the  average  in  economical  conduct  and  in  respect  to  such 
influencing  factors  as  availability  of  labor,  rate  of  wages  and 
controlling  legislative  conditions. 
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A  word  of  explanation  is  also  in  order  relative  to  the  mathe- 
matics of  the  arguments  herein  presented.  The  rate  of  engage- 
ments and  of  separation  from  service  should  be  considered 
separately  for  each  week,  and  even  for  each  day»  in  order  to 
arrive  at  mathematically  correct  conclusions,  since  changes  in 
the  labor  force  during  a  year  follow  neither  a  straight  line  nor 
any  well  defined  curve,  but  vary  usually  according  to  a  most 
grotesque  zigzag  line.  On  the  other  hand,  inasmuchas  various 
factors  in  the  calculation  are  in  themselves  of  an  assumptive 
character  and  necessarily  introduce  into  the  problem  an  element 
of  uncertainty,  the  short-cut  methods  of  calculation  herein  used 
will  be  found  to  give  results  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpose. 
It  has  been  the  aim  to  give  conservative  values  to  all  assump- 
tions, and  these  are  briefly  explained  so  that  anyone  with 
different  judgment  may  readily  substitute  his  assumptions  and 
carry  the  calculation  through  on  that  basis.  Most  industrial 
managers,  however,  I  feel  confident,  will  subscribe  to  the 
premises  herein  stated. 

In  the  twelve  factories  above  alluded  to,  statistics  show, 
seventy-two  and  eight  tenths  per  cent  of  the  employees  en- 
gaged during  the  year  had  not  been  employed  in  these  factories 
before,  while  twenty-seven  and  two-tenths  per  cent  had  worked 
in  the  same  factories  during  one  or  several  previous  periods. 
As  a  general  proi>osition  these  percentages  will  be  found  to  apply 
fairly  well  to  any  normal  employment  in  the  mechanical 
industries. 

This  group  of  factories  gave  employment  to  37,274  em- 
ployees at  the  beginning  and  48,971  at  the  end  of  the  year  1912. 
The  net  increase  in  the  working  farce  as  between  January  1  and 
December  31,  amounted^  therefore,  to  6,697  employees,  while 
during  the  same  period  42,571  people  had  been  hired  and  accord-- 
ingly,  85,874  had  dropped  out  of  the  employment  for  whatsoever 
reason.  In  other  words,  about  six  and  one-third  times  as  many 
people  had  to  be  engaged  during  the  year  as  constituted  the  per* 
manent  increase  of  the  force  at  the  end  of  that  period. 

Uniisiial  Conditions  of  Employment 

Several  reasons  might  be  given  in  explanation  of  this  con- 
dition. It  might  be  stated  that  the  labor  market  in  a  given  lo- 
cality was  in  part  respK>nsible  for  the  situation;  it  might  be 
claimed  that  in  a  particular  plant  a  temporary  piece  of  work  had 
to^be  done,  such  as  the  building  of  a  structure  or  the  digging  of 
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a  foundation,  for  which  labor  in  excess  of  the  normal  quota 
was  temporarily  needed,  to  be  dispensed  with  again  when  the 
special  work  was  finished.  Unusual  conditions  of  employment 
might  have  been  the  result  of  a  highly  fluctuating  productive 
situation,  brought  about  in  turn  by  a  largely  varying  commer- 
cial demand  on  the  factories  during  the  four  seasons  of  the  year. 
Above  all  else,  sight  must  not  be  lost  of  the  fact  that  a  certain 
amount  of  separation  from  the  service  is  unavoidable  and  must 
be  reckoned  with,  such  as  results  from  death  and  prolonged 
sickness  of  employees  and  from  the  necessary  discharge  of  some 
and  the  voluntary  resignation  of  others  in  the  working  force. 

The  important  fady  however^  stands  out  that  42,571  people 
had  to  he  engaged  during  the  year  in  order  to  increase  the  work- 
ing force  by  only  6,697. 

Theoretically,  only  as  many  people  ought  to  have  been 
hired  as  were  needed  permanently  to  increase  the  force.  Prac- 
tically, certain  allowances  must  be  made  in  order  to  view  the 
problem  in  its  correct  light.    These  allowances  must  cover: 

(a)  thereplacementof  employees  who  die; 

(b)  the  replacement  of  employees  on  prolonged  sick  leave 
for  whom  others  must  be  substituted  temi>orarily; 

(c)  the  replacement  of  employees  who,  although  they  had 
been  selected  for  their  positions  with  good  judgment,  are 
found  to  be  unsuited  to  the  work  or  unfit  on  account  of 
personal  characteristics*  or  who  leave  of  their  own  ac- 
cord because  they  do  not  find  the  work  congenial,  the 
climatic  conditions  acceptable,  or  who  for  other  reasons 
remove  from  the  locality; 

(d)  the  engagement  of  extra  employees  required  for  short 
periods,  either  on  account  of  a  temporary  piece  of  con- 
struction work  or  usually  on  account  of  the  high  peaks  of 
a  fluctuating  production;  and 

(e)  the  recognized  fact  that  no  employment  department 
can  be  run  on  a  100  per  cent  efficiency  basis. 

The  substitution  of  fair  numerical  values  for  these  items 
will  indicate  the  probable  number  of  necessary  engagements 
that  will  have  to  be  made  in  any  event,  even  though  the  numer- 
ical strength  of  an  employment  b  merely  maintained  and  the 
now  prevailing  weaknesses  in  the  employment  situation  are  re- 
moved. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  among  all  employees  annually 

One  per  cent  die; 
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Four  per  cent  are  sick  for  sufficiently  long  periods  to  ne- 
cessitate their  replacement  tempK>rariIy  or  permanently; 

Eight  per  cent  withdraw  from  service  for  unforseen  or 
unavoidable  reasons,  or  are  discharged  for  justifiable 
causes; 

Eight  per  cent  are  temporarily  needed  on  account  of  normal 
fluctuation  of  production;  and 

Eighty  per  cent  constitutes  a  readily  attainable  efficiency 
of  an  employment  department. 

These  figures  find  their  suppK>rt  in  the  following  considera- 
tions: 

Mortality  tables  give  the  death  rate  of  men  and  women  in 
general  employment  in  accordance  with  the  age  of  such  per- 
sons. The  average  age  of  employees  in  the  factories  under  con- 
sideration was  therefore  ascertained  and  found  to  be  thirty-one 
and  one-half  years  for  male  and  twenty-three  years  for  female 
employees.  For  these  ages  mortality  tables  place  the  death 
rate  of  male  employees  at  eight  and  five-tenths  and  of  female 
employees  at  seven  and  ninety-five  hundredths  in  each  thou- 
sand. On  the  other  hand,  the  experience  of  several  mutual 
benefit  associations  in  factories,  some  extending  over  a  period 
of  ten  years,  revealed  that  about  seven  in  every  thousand  mem- 
bers had  died  annually.  These  statistics,  therefore,  ju3tify  the 
assumption  that  death  removes  annually  not  more  than  one 
per  cent  of  factory  employees. 

Number  Incapacitated  by  Sickness  and  Accident 

The  average  number  of  persons  in  every  thousand  who  are 
annually  incapacitated  by  sickness  or  accident  from  work  for 
definite  periods,  cannot  readily  be  learned  from  statistics,  unless 
recourse  is  taken  to  experiences  in  the  German  Empire,  and  then 
other  factors  of  the  situation  will  also  have  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. Meager  statistics  of  mutual  benefit  associations  in  fac- 
tories and  in  particular  the  judgment  of  industrial  managers  and 
assistants  must  therefore  serve  as  a  basis  for  any  assumption  of 
this  character.  In  this  connection  it  must  also  be  recognized 
that  it  is  the  prevailing  custom  in  most  factories  to  carry  on  sick 
leave  for  periods  of  many  weeks  and  often  several  months  those 
of  whose  sickness  the  management  has  definite  knowledge,  and 
not  to  replace  sick  employees,  even  temi>orarily,  unless  their 
absence  from  work  should  extend  over  a  sufficiently  long  time 
to  interfere  seriously  with  the  proper  conduct  of  work.    For  the 
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above  reasons,  then,  the  assumption  that  annually  four  per 
cent  of  the  working  force  will  have  to  be  hired  temporarily  or 
permanently  to  take  the  places  of  sick  employees,  should 
liberally  reflect  actual  conditions. 

As  to  the  number  of  people  who  are  annually  separated 
from  the  service  for  reasons  other  than  death  or  prolonged  sick- 
ness, no  reliable  figures  seem  to  be  available.  In  fact,  the  only 
concrete  information  bearing  on  this  subject  seems  to  be  that 
given  by  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  ac- 
cording to  which  eight  per  cent  of  all  Government  employees 
are  separated  from  the  service  annually  for  any  reason,  includ- 
ing that  of  death  and  sickness.  While  in  the  case  of  Govern- 
ment employees  replacement  on  account  of  death  could  again 
be  assumed  as  one  per  cent,  that  due  to  prolonged  sickness 
should  be  placed  lower  than  four  per  cent  and  might  usually  not 
be  more  than  three  per  cent,  on  account  of  the  liberality  of 
treatment  of  Govermnent  employees  and  the  lack  of  com- 
petitive commercial  conditions  in  the  Government  service. 
From  this  it  would  follow  that  the  annual  separation  from 
service  among  Government  employees  for  other  reasons  than 
those  of  death  and  sickness  might  be  about  four  per  cent. 
Realizing,  however,  that  Government  employment  conditions 
are  usually  more  favorable  to  stability  of  service  than  those 
prevailing  in  commercial  industrial  establishments,  due  allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  this  difference  by  doubling  the  Govern- 
ment estimate  and,  therefore,  allowing  eight  per  cent  for  with- 
drawal by  voluntary  or  involuntary  resignation  alone. 

Effect  of  Production  on  Workers 

The  effect  of  a  normally  fluctuating  production  upon  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  working  body  is  difficult  to  estimate. 
Opinions  differ  widely  as  to  how  far  production  can  be  fairly 
evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  year,  but  the  conviction  is 
making  itself  felt  among  employers  that  in  most  businesses  the 
prevalent  erratic  curve  of  productive  requirements  can  be 
turned  into  a  more  even  wave  line.  Several  interesting  evi- 
dences are  already  available  to  show  the  effect  of  well-directed 
effort  in  this  field.  It  must,  nevertheless,  be  admitted  that 
certain  fluctuations  of  production  are  unavoidable;  to  a  certain 
extent  the  seasonal  character  of  a  business,  and  more  pertinent- 
ly, commercial  prosperity  or  depression  are  determining  and 
uncontrollable  factors.    A  correct  assumption  is  made  so  much 
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the  more  difficult  also  because  normal  productive  fluctuations 
will  but  little  affect  certain  classes  of  employees,  such  as  highly 
skilled  mechanics  and  clerks,  while  the  great  body  of  operatives 
or  pieceworkers  will  almost  instantaneously  feel  the  effect  of 
these  fluctuations.  The  opinion  of  many  who  were  consulted 
seems  to  center  around  the  assumption  that  for  all  employees 
and  for  a  normally  fluctuating  production  an  annual  temporary 
engagement  of  eight  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees 
would  be  justified. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  the  efficient  conduct  of  an  employ- 
ment department,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  attain  an  efficiency 
of  at  least  eighty  per  cent  in  this  highly  specialized  branch  of 
service  with  but  a  very  limited  staff. 

Applying  the  factors  above  outlined  to  the  problem  in  hand, 
it  follows  that  while  theoretically  only  6,697  employees  should 
have  been  employed  to  allow  for  an  increase  of  the  working  force 
by  that  number^  the  additional  engagement  of  18,843  persons  or 
a  total  engagement  of  20,540*  persons  wordd  be  justified  to  cover 
withdrawals  by  deaths  sickness  or  resignation  to  allow  for  pro- 
ductive  fluctuations  and  for  practical  employment  resvUs  and 
to  cover  the  permanent  increase  in  the  force. 

Yet  the  fact  is  thai  42,571  employees  were  engaged  where 
the  engagement  of  only  20,540*  persons  could  readily  be  de- 
fended-^ 22,031  persons  were,  {herefore,  engaged  above  the  ap- 
parently necessary  requirements. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  considerable  sum  of  money  must  have 
been  wasted  in  unnecessarily  engaging  so  large  a  force  of  men 
and  women.  The  picture  herewith  presented  will  become  at 
once  more  lucid  and  more  appealing  if  the  figures  are  given 
monetary  values. 

Money  Waste  in  Unscientific  Hiring 

No  reliable  investigation  seems  to  have  been  made  and 
published  in  respect  to  such  financial  valuation.  Industrial 
managers  were,  therefore,  interviewed  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
from  them  a  concensus  of  opinion,  but  they  were  found  to  be 

^Replacement  of  initial  force -21%  of  87274  on  80%  basis  of 

hiring  efficiency «  9785 

Replacement   of   replacement  -  >^  of   (21%   of   9785   on    80% 

basis) — 1285 

Permanent  increase  of  force —  6697 

Additional  increase  for  permanent  increase  on  80%  basis *  1674 

Replacement  of  total  increase  «>^  of  (21%  of  6697+1674  on 

80%  basis) »1099 

Total     -20540 
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rather  loath  to  express  their  views  because  they  had  not  given 
heretofore  serious  thought  to  the  question.  While  one  man- 
ager estimated  the  cost  of  hiring  and  breaking  in  an  employee 
at  thirty  dollars,  the  estimates  of  all  others  ranged  from  fifty 
dollars  to  $200  per  employee.  The  great  difference  in  these 
estimates  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  diversity  of  the  industries  repre- 
sented by  these  managers.  Most  estimates  ranged  between  fifty 
dollars  and  $100.  One  machine  tool  builder,  usually  keen  in 
following  up  matters  of  this  kind  when  they  have  been  called 
to  his  attention,  looked  into  the  subject  with  some  care  and 
stated  it  as  his  belief  that  the  engagement  of  almost  1,000  per- 
sons in  his  plant  during  one  year,  while  the  permanent  in- 
crease in  his  force  amounted  to  less  than  fifty,  reduced  his 
profits  by  fully  $150,000.  His  estimate,  therefore,  is  about 
$150  per  employee.  The  head  of  a  large  automobile  manu- 
facturing concern  stated  with  equal  positiveness  that  the  en- 
gagement of  a  new  employee  would  involve  the  expenditure  of 
at  least  $100.  This  statement  is  so  much  the  more  surprising 
as  it  is  well  known  that  on  account  of  the  high  wages  paid  in 
the  automobile  industry  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  secure 
the  best  type  of  employees,  both  as  to  technical  skill  and 
general  discipline,  and  to  hold  them  fairly  welL  Still  another 
manager  who  employs  a  great  deal  of  female  labor  estimated 
this  cost  in  some  departments  to  run  as  high  as  $200  per  em- 
ployee, largely  on  account  of  the  costliness  of  the  material  which 
these  employees  handle. 

Unquestionably  the  skill,  experience  and  intelligence  of  a 
new  employee  have  much  bearing  upon  the  amount  of  money 
that  needs  to  be  expended  for  his  training.  Another  impor- 
tant consideration  is  whether  the  new  employee  is  working  on 
expensive  or  low-priced  machinery  or  with  high  or  low-priced 
tools,  or  on  expensive  or  cheap  materials;  and  to  a  certain 
extent  whether  or  not  he  has  been  employed  before  in  the  same 
shop  and  particularly  on  the  same  class  of  work. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  I  subdivided  the  employees 
under  investigation  into  five  groups  and  studied  the  require- 
ments of  each  group  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  required 
instruction  for  new  employees  and  the  effect  of  the  work  of  new 
employees  upon  the  economical  conduct  of  the  business. 
Instruction  for  New  Employees 

Group  A  comprises  highly  skilled  mechanics  who  must 
have  practiced  their  trade  for  a  number  of  years  in  order  to 
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attain  the  required  degree  of  all-around  experience  and  pro- 
ficiency; 

Group  B  comprises  mechanics  of  lesser  skill  and  experi- 
ence who  can  acquire  an  average  degree  of  proficiency  within 
a  year  or  two; 

Group  C  contains  the  large  number  of  operatives  usually 
known  as  pieceworkers,  who  without  any  previous  skill  or 
experience  in  the  particular  work  can  attain  fair  efficiency 
within  a  few  months,  somewhat  depending  on  the  character  of 
the  work; 

Group  D  includes  all  unskilled  productive  and  expense 
laborers  who  can  readily  be  replaced  in  the  course  of  a  few  days; 
and 

Group  E  is  composed  of  the  clerical  force  in  the  shops  and 
offices. 

The  distribution  of  the  employees  in  these  five  groups 
was  found  to  be  as  follows,  assuming  that  seventy-three  per 
cent  in  each  group  were  newly  hired  and  twenty-seven  per 
cent  were  re-hired  employees: 


Number  of  Employees 

Total  Engagements 

Group 

Initial 

Increase 

All 

New 

Re- Hired 

A 

SS55 

626 

4661 

3398 

1268 

B 

4473 

814 

6296 

4588 

1713 

C 

12678 

2827 

14440 

10512 

8928 

D 

1S046 

2369 

14821 

10426 

8895 

E 

8727 

561 

2858 

2077 

776 

AU 

87274 

6697 

42571 

80991 

11580 

The  next  task  is  to  find  how  many  employees  in  each  group 
were  apparently  unnecessarily  hired.  Approximately  correct 
results  will  be  obtained  by  employing  for  each  group  the  same 
method  of  calculation  as  was  used  for  finding  the  number  of  un- 
necessarily engaged  persons  in  the  total  number  of  employees. 
In  order  to  secure  more  correct  figures,  allowance  would  have 
to  be  made  for  the  fact  that  while  the  same  mortality  and  sick- 
ness rate  and  the  same  employment  efficiency  may  be  con- 
sidered to  hold  in  all  groups,  the  rates  of  withdrawals  by  resigna- 
tion and  discharge  and  the  effect  of  a  normally  fluctuating 
production  will  vary  for  each  group.  On  the  one  hand,  skilled 
employees  are  more  steady  and  will  give  less  cause  for  discharge 
than  ordinary  pieceworkers  or  expense  laborers;  on  the  other 
hand,  all-around  mechanics  will  be  retained  under  normally 
fluctuating  production,  while  again,  pieceworkers  and  expense 
laborers  will  more  or  less  immediately  feel  the  effect  of  such 
fluctuations. 
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Using  the  shortcut  method  rather  than  entering  into  an 
extended  mathematical  calculation,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
apparently  unnecessarily  engaged  22,081  persons  divide  them- 
selves as  follows: 


Unnecessary  Engagements 

Group 

All 

New 

Re-Hired 

A 

2781 

2081 

750 

B 

8818 

2787 

1031 

C 

7888 

5898 

1995 

D 

7100 

5188 

1917 

E 

044 

689 

255 

All  22081  16088  5948 

The  factors  which  contribute  mainly  to  the  cost  of  hiring 
and  training  new  employees  must  not  be  analyzed.  This 
cost  may  be  considered  to  result  from: 

(a)  clerical  work  in  connection  with  the  hiring  process; 

(b)  instruction  of  new  employees  by  foremen  and  assist- 
ants; 

(c)  increased  wear  and  tear  of  machinery  and  tools  by 
new  employees; 

(d>   reduced  rate  of  production  during  early  period  of 
employment;  and 

(e)  increased  amount  of  spoiled  work  by  new  employees. 
No  account  is  taken  here  of  the  reduced  profits  due  to  a  reduced 
production,  nor  of  the  investment  cost  of  increased  equipment 
on  account  of  the  decreased  productivity  of  machines  on  which 
new  employees  are  being  broken  in. 

The  hiring  expense  afifects  all  groups  of  labor  to  about 
the  same  extent.  It  consists  of  interviewing  applicants,  tak- 
ing their  records,  making  out  their  engagement  cards  and  other 
necessary  papers,  and  placing  their  names  on  the  payroll  books; 
sometimes  also  advertising  and  traveling  expenses  will  have  to 
be  incurred.  Reduced  to  the  cost  per  individual,  an  expense 
of  fifty  cents  for  each  employee  should  be  a  fair  estimate. 
Instmctton  Expense 

The  instruction  expense,  on  the  other  hand,  will  vary  large- 
ly according  to  the  experience  and  skill  of  the  new  employee  and 
the  natiu*e  of  his  work.  It  will  be  lowest  for  Group  D  and  high- 
est for  Group  C  employees,  for  the  latter  must  be  instructed 
most  and  watched  longest.  This  expense  for  Group  B  em- 
ployees will  be  nearly  as  large  as  that  for  Group  C  employees, 
not  because  they  need  as  prolonged  supervision,  but  because 
higher  priced  foremen  will  have  to  give  the  instruction.    Con- 
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sidering  the  quantity  and  quality  of  required  instruction,  this 
expense  may  be  assumed  to  be  for  each  new  employee:  in  Group 
A,  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents;  in  Group  B,  fifteen  dollars;  in 
Group  C,  twenty  dollars;  in  Group  D,  two  dollars;  and  in  Group 
£,  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

The  value  of  increased  wear  and  tear  of  machinery  and 
tools  by  new  employees  is  difficult  to  estimate.  It  will  be  little» 
if  anything,  for  Groups  D  and  E  employees,  for  whom  it  may 
be  presumed  to  be  one  dollar  per  employee,  while  it  may  reach 
thousands  of  dollars  for  damage  to  expensive  machinery  used 
by  Groups  A,  B  and  C  employees.  Any  estimate  must  be  a 
mere  guess,  but  it  may  be  conservative  to  assign  ten  dollars  for 
each  Group  A,  B  and  C  employee. 

The  loss  due  to  reduced  production  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  value  of  the  article  produced  and  the  experience  and 
skill  of  the  employee  required  for  its  production.  It  will,  of 
course,  be  lowest  for  Group  D  employees,  for  whom  it  may  be 
assumed  to  amount  to  five  dollars  each.  It  can  be  estimated 
with  approximate  correctness  for  other  employees  by  con- 
sidering their  average  wages  and  the  average  loss  of  produc- 
tivity during  their  initial  period  of  employment.  Figuring 
overhead  charges  as  100  per  cent  of  the  wages  of  Groups  A  and 
B  men,  seventy-five  per  cent  of  Groups  C  and  D  and  forty  per 
cent  of  Group  £  men,  this  loss  may  be  assumed  to  amount  to 
twenty  dollars  for  each  Group  A,  eighteen  dollars  for  each 
Group  B,  thirty-three  dollars  for  each  Group  C,  five  dollars  for 
each  Group  D  and  twenty  dollars  for  each  Group  E  employee. 

The  expense  due  to  spoiled  work  will  similarly  vary  with 
the  value  of  the  raw  material  worked  upon  the  labor  expended  in 
such  work.  It  will  amount  to  practically  nothing  for  Groups 
D  and  E  employees,  and  may  be  assumed  to  be  ten  dollars  for 
each  Group  A,  fifteen  dollars  for  each  Group  B,  and  ten  dollars 
for  each  Group  C  employee. 

These  cost  items  must  be  reduced  materially  when  they 
are  applied  to  re-hired  employees.  The  cost  of  training  old 
employees  will,  of  course,  be  smallest  when  these  employees 
are  put  back  on  exactly  the  same  or  similar  work  to  that  on 
which  they  were  engaged  before  they  left  employment  in  the 
same  factory.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  re-hired  employees 
are  put  on  entirely  new  work,  and  their  training  will  therefore 
involve  an  expenditure  which  will  more  or  less  approximate 
that  needed  for  the  training  of  entirely  new  employees.    Mak- 
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ing,  however,  a  conservative  assumption,  the  cost  of  hiring 

and  training  old  employees  may  be  placed  at  ten  dollars  for 

each  Group  A,  twenty  dollars  for  each  Group  B,  thirty-five 

dollars  for  each  Group  C,  five  dollars  for  each  Group  D,  and  ten 

dollars  for  each  Group  E  employee.    The  respective  totals  of 

the  various  cost  items  above  outlined  are  shown  in  the  following 

tabulation: 

Be-Hired 
Employees 


Group 
A 
B 
C 
D 
E 


Hiring 
$0.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 


InftrQction 

$7.50 

15.00 

20.00 

2.00 

7.50 


New  Employees 
We«r  and       Eteduced 
Tear      Production 


$10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

1.00 

1.00 


$20.00 

18.00 

83.00 

5.00 

20.00 


Spoiled 
Work 

$10.00 
15.00 
10.00 


Total 
$48.00 
58.50 
73.50 
8.50 
29.00 


$10.00 

20.00 

35.00 

5.00 

10.00 


When  these  values  are  multiplied  with  the  number  of 
supposedly  unnecessarily  engaged  new  and  re-hired  employees 
in  each  group,  the  result  shows  that  the  apparently  unnecessary 
engagement  of  22,031  employees  loithin  one  year  in  the  twelve  fac- 
tories under  investigation  involved  an  economic  waste  of  $831,- 
030.  This  amount  will  be  considerably  greater  and  may  reach 
a  million  dollars  if  the  decrease  of  profits  dvs  to  a  reduced  pro- 
duction and  the  increase  of  expense  on  account  of  an  enlarged 
equipment  investment  are  taken  into  consideration. 

The  important  question  immediately  arises:  how  can  this 
economic  waste  be  avoided  in  future? 

Preventing  Waste  in  Hiring 

Five  answers  present  themselves: 

First,  a  thorough  study  of  current  employment  statistics, 
with  a  careful  analysis  of  the  reasons  for  the  discharge  of  em- 
ployees, is  needed  in  order  to  furnish  a  fact  basis  of  local  as 
well  as  general  conditions  on  which  to  predicate  future  action; 

Second,  high-grade  men  must  be  placed  in  charge  of  hiring 
departments  and  must  be  given  adequate  authority; 

Third,  proper  methods  must  be  devised  for  taking  care  of 
new  employees,  not  only  in  respect  to  their  technical  training 
and  work,  but  also  in  reference  to  their  personal  characteristics; 

Fourth,  eflfective  systems  of  apprenticeship  for  boys  and 
girls  and  of  specialized  training  courses  for  adult  employees 
must  be  maintained;  and 

Fifth,  well-directed  efforts  should  be  made  so  to  regulate 
commercial  requirements  as  to  secure  a  fairly  uniform  pro- 
duction throughout  the  year. 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  explanation  for  an  employee's 
separation  from  the  service,  as  given  by  the  foreman,  cannot 
always  be  relied  upon  because,  when  the  employee  leaves  vol- 
untarily he  will  often  give  an  excuse  rather  than  a  reason  for  his 
resignation,  while  in  case  of  his  discharge  by  the  foreman  the 
latter's  personal  bias  may  sometimes  take  the  place  of  his  good 
judgment.  Special  efforts  should  therefore  be  made  to  get  at  the 
real  .cause  of  an  employee's  resignation  or  discharge.  Such 
efforts  may  reveal,  for  instance,  that  the  peculiar  methods  of  a 
foreman  readily  discourage  new  employees  from  continuing  in 
the  service,  in  which  case  "a  word  to  the  wise"  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  alter  the  foreman's  tactics,  or  other  measures  may  be- 
come necessary  in  order  to  correct  an  unsatisfactory  condition. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  transpire  that  certain  changes  in  the 
character  of  work  or  in  the  conditions  that  surround  the  work 
must  be  made  to  attract  and  keep  satisfactory  employees. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  statements  and  figures  it  must 
be  obvious  also  that  the  highest  grade  of  judgment  in  the 
hiring  and  dischargifng  of  employees  is  needed.  The  employ- 
ment "clerk"  of  today  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  the  employ- 
ment "superintendent"  of  tomorrow,  not  merely  by  changing 
the  title  and  salary  of  the  incumbent  of  the  office,  but  by  placing 
in  charge  of  this  impK>rtant  branch  of  management  a  man  whose 
character,  breadth  of  view  and  capacity  eminently  qualify 
him  for  the  discharge  of  these  duties.  Second  in  importance  to 
the  manager  of  the  plant  should  be  his  assistant,  who  is  en- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  bringing  into  the  plant  the  men  and 
women  who  are  needed  for  the  proper  performance  of  work, 
and  of  keeping  them  in  the  employment  as  contented  and 
efficient  employees. 

Selecting  the  Right  Men 

While  it  is  quite  impK>rtant  to  select  the  right  men  and 
women  for  the  right  places  so  that  a  square  peg  may  be  chosen 
for  a  square  hole  and  a  round  peg  for  a  round  hole,  it  is  far  more 
impK>rtant  properly  to  take  care  of  these  men  and  women  when 
they  enter  upon  their  new  work.  A  good  man  can  be  spoiled 
and  discouraged  by  wrong  initial  treatment,  as  an  improperly 
selected  man  can  often  be  made  useful  and  contented  by  the 
right  guidance  and  training.  An  understanding  of  human 
nature  and  fairness  and  firmness  in  dealing  with  men  are  some 
of  the  chief  requisites  of  the  efficient  superintendent  of  employ- 
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ment.  A  student  of  economics  applied  to  industry,  he  must  be 
imaginative  enough  to  be  progressive  and  yet  sufficiently 
conservative  not  to  break  away  from  old  moorings  before  he  has 
found  a  clear  course  ahead.  Standing  between  the  employees  an 
and  their  employer,  he  can,  if  he  is  the  right  man,  work  to  the 
advantage  of  both  by  being  fair  to  both.  And  if  he  possesses 
tact  and  diplomacy  he  will  never  destroy  the  disciplinary 
authority  of  the  foreman  even  though  the  latter  is  deprived  of 
the  right  to  discharge  an  employee  beyond  terminating  at  any 
time  the  latter's  connection  with  his  department.  Since  the 
superintendent  of  employment  has  brought  the  employee  into 
the  factory,  he  ought  to  be  the  one  to  discharge  him  if  he  should 
be  discharged.  Often  he  may  find  that  the  employee's  unsatis- 
factory showing  was  due  to  his  having  been  placed  wrongly. 
How  much  better  to  take  this  square  peg  out  of  a  round  hole 
and  fit  him  into  a  vacant  square  hole  than  to  discharge  him  and 
then  experiment  with  another  recruit,  a  supposedly  square  peg. 
Sometimes,  where  all  blame  cannot  be  appK>rtioned  to  the 
employee,  his  first  offense  can  be  condoned  and  he  can  be  placed 
under  surroundings  which  will  be  more  favorable  to  his  useful 
development.  Again,  at  times  the  discharge  of  an  employee 
may  not  only  be  justified  but  such  employee  ought  to  be  made 
to  feel  in  no  uncertain  way  the  disgrace  of  his  action.  Even 
in  this  instance,  however,  a  wise  superintendent  of  employ- 
ment will  fire  the  employee  in  such  a  manner  that  the  latter 
will  greatly  feel  the  sore  spot  without  harboring  at  the  same 
time  hateful  resentment  against  his  employer.  A  friendly 
public  opinion  of  a  community  is  a  great  asset  to  an  employer 
and  particularly  to  a  corporation;  care  should  therefore  be 
taken  that  it  be  not  easily  disturbed. 

Employer's  Relation  to  the  Commimity 

The  employer  can  further  help  to  develop  a  good  relation- 
ship with  his  community  by  offering  to  some  of  the  boys  and 
girls  of  his  own  employees  or  of  other  local  citizens  an  op- 
portunity to  prepare  in  his  factory  for  a  useful  industrial  life. 
It  is  becoming  recognized  again,  as  it  was  decades  ago,  that 
the  employer  has  a  peculiar  duty  to  perform  toward  his  em- 
ployees and  himself  as  well  as  the  industry,  by  offering  to 
train  and  by  properly  training  the  youth  of  the  land  who 
wish,  or  by  circumstances  may  be  obliged  to  choose  a  vocational 
career  for  a  livelihood.    Sometimes  by  his  own  action,  some- 
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times  in  co-operation  with  educational  institutions,  but  always 
in  sympathetic  support  of  the  well-meant  efforts  of  school 
authorities,  he  should  see  to  it  that  the  young  men  and  women 
whom  he  is  training  become  intelligent,  skillful  and  contented 
workers  and  leaders  in  the  constantly  growing  industrial  army. 
Although  to  a  certain  extent  all  employers  take  an  interest  in 
this  problem  of  providing  an  adequate  supply  of  properly 
trained  workers,  most  of  them  have  not  yet  discovered  that  it 
is  essentially  worth  their  while  to  set  aside  a  generous  amount 
of  their  busy  time  and  to  devote  appropriate  effort  and  financial 
support  for  this  work. 

Finally,  as  to  the  last  suggested  remedy,  that  of  a  fairly 
evenly  distributed  production  throughout  the  year,  the  prob- 
lem looks  somewhat  simple  although  it  is  fraught  with  many 
difficulties  that  arise  from  the  fact  that,  after  all,  the  buying 
public  is  the  real  master  of  this  situation.  The  employer  can, 
however,  influence  the  public  in  many  ways,  by  educational 
propaganda  or  by  the  oflFer  of  advantageous  trade  prices,  to 
help  him  in  his  effort  for  a  standardization  of  his  products,  so 
that  he  may  be  able  to  manufacture  for  stock  for  future  need  as 
well  as  for  immediate  delivery,  and  through  it  to  maintain 
fairly  steady  work  throughout  the  whole  year.  He  may  well 
share  with  the  public  and  with  his  employees  the  advantages 
accruing  to  him  from  a  wholesale  production  and  the  resulting 
steady  work  for  his  employees. 

Along  the  five  lines  of  remedy  herein  suggested  may  be 
found  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  is  beginning  to  loom 
large  before  our  eyes  and  will  look  larger  as  international 
competition  grows  keener.  In  presenting  the  results  of  my 
investigation  into  the  waste  of  hiring  and  firing  employees,  I 
have  made  no  effort  to  paint  a  black  picture  but  have  merely 
presented  the  varied  colors  of  the  industrial  spectrum.  I 
have  pictured  what  seems  to  be  an  average  condition  through- 
out the  country,  indicative  of  defects  in  our  factory  system 
that  challenge  immediate  attention. 

The  Spitit  of  Loyalty 

In  view  of  certain  legislative  and  administrative  tendencies 
now  affecting  American  industries  it  is  important  also  to  reflect 
that  constant  fluctuation  in  the  working  force  of  an  establish- 
ment must  materially  increase  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
among  the  employees  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  management. 
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esprit  de  corpsy  and  general  contentment.  Just  as  quicksand 
cannot  be  kneaded  in  the  hands  into  a  solid  lump,  so  also  will 
it  be  found  difficult  to  take  hold  of  an  ever-changing  mass  of 
employees  and  transform  it  into  a  homogeneous,  intelligent, 
contented  body.  Moreover,  this  condition  will  tend  to  nullify, 
to  a  large  degree,  the  beneficial  eflFects  of  many  well-intentioned 
efforts  of  employers,  such  as  sickness  and  accident  insurance 
plans,  old-age  pension  systems,  and  other  phases  of  industrial 
betterment  work. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  the  problem  herewith  presented 
offers  an  opportunity  for  constructive  work  in  which  employers 
and  employees  can  readily  be  brought  together  for  mutual 
benefit,  for  no  right-thinking  man,  whatever  his  position  or 
affiliation,  can  justly  object  to  any  well-directed  plan  which 
seeks  to  give  employees  continuous  work  throughout  the  year 
and  to  enable  employers  to  maintain  steady  production. 

Close  analysis  of  the  men  and  women  whom  we  take  into 
our  employ,  effective  systems  under  which  we  train  them  in 
our  work,  fair  treatment  while  they  are  in  our  service,  and 
adequate  methods  to  insure  their  dismissal  only  for  justified 
cause  or  their  voluntary  withdrawal  with  no  ill-feeling  toward 
their  employer — these  are  essential  factors  in  our  problem  of 
"hiring  and  firing"  and  must  be  our  earnest  concern  lest  we 
waste  money  in  our  businesses  and  sacrifice  friendly  relation- 
ship with  our  employees. 
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SECOND    ANNUAL    OUTING    OF    THE 
HIGH    TENSION    CLUB 

BY  R.  B.  HOWLAND* 

On  Saturday,  July  24,  the  High  Tension  Club,  an  organiza- 
tion of  employes  of  the  Mississippi  River  Power  Company, 
Keokuk  Electric  Company,  Ft.  Madison  Electric  Company 
and  Dallas  City  Light  Company,  embarked  upK>n  their  second 
annual  outing.  Leaving  the  historic  Keokuk  landing  at  two  in 
the  afternoon,  the  steamer  "Sidney,"  with  one  thousand  excur- 
sionists, was  lifted  through  the  mammoth  government  locks, 
and  passing  the  Keokuk  Power  Station  steamed  out  upon  the 
beautiful  waters  of  Lake  Cooper.  A  band  upon  the  forward 
deck,  a  talented  performer  at  the  steam  calliope  and  the  throb- 
bing notes  of  the  dance  cabin  organophone  produced  a  medley 
of  Mississippi  river  music  very  pleasing  to  the  ears  accustomed 
only  to  the  humming  of  generators  and  the  rumbling  of  tur- 
bines. 

At  Nauvoo,  notable  as  the  home  of  the  Mormon  fathers,  the 
entire  excursion  party  disembarked,  going  across  fields  a  short 
distance  to  the  ball  park. 

Here  the  annual  championship  baseball  game  was  played 
between  the  Mississippi  River  Power  Company  and  the  Keokuk 
Electric  Company.  Mayor  Brown  of  Ft.  Madison  pitched  the 
first  ball,  after  a  windup,  and  with  a  delivery  never  equalled  in 
any  league.  A  spirited  nine  inning  contest  gave  the  Power 
House  boys  the  victory  by  a  score  of  six  to  two.  Consequently, 
they  retain  the  silver  loving  cup  for  another  year. 

The  box  score  of  the  game  is  as  follows: 


KEOKUK 
AB 

Roan,  If S 

Kirchner,  Sb .  .  4 
Rickert,  ss. .  .  .  4 
Semones,  p  . . .  4 

Clink,  c 4 

Sargent,  2b ...  4 
Everman,  lb.  .4 

Sisley,  cf 1 

Seifert,  rf 2 


ELECTRICS. 
R.  H.  PO.  A.  E 

0     0 

1 

0 

0 
10 

4 
11 

0 

1 


POWER  HOUSE. 

AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 

Hicks,  cf 5     0     0     10  0 

Murray,  Sb  .  .6     1     3     0     5  0 

King,  ss 4     2     2     0     2  0 

Vennings,  c..8     1     Oil     0  0 

Kane,  If 4     0     110  0 

Harrington,lb  S     2     1   13     0  0 

Miley,  2b  ....3     0     0     14  1 

Bay,  Hand  p. 4     0     2     0     8  0 

Williams,  p... 2     0     0     0     0  0 

Herlofson,  rf..2     0     0     0     0  0 


Totals  .  .  80     2     3  27  17     2 
Score  by  innings — 
Keokuk  Electrics    002  000  000—2 


Totals  ..85     6     9  27  14     1 
Power  House    Oil  001   030—6 


•President  of  the  Club. 
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MAYOR  BROWN  OF  FORT   MADISON— A    'SOUTH  PAW" 


t    f      t    t    f 


THE  KEOKUK  ELECTRIC  TEAM 
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A    GROUP    OF    BOOSTERS 
Left  to  right:    HALL,   MILEY,   MAXWELL,  INGLE.     GORDON  in  background 


COTE— WINNING  THE  POLE-CLIMBING  CONTEST 


STEAMER  "SIDNEY"  IN  THE  LOCK 
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SUMMARY 

Two  base  hits — Kirchner.     Three  base  hit — King.     Sacrifice  hits — 
Seifert,  Venning.     Stolen  bases — Roan,  Sisley,  King,  Venning,  Kane  (2). 


Pitchinff  record — Three  hits  off  Williams  in  five  innings.     Struck  out- 
By  Williams,  6;  by  Bay,  S;  by  Semones,  S.     Hit  by  pitched  ball — B, 
Williams,  Roan;  by  Semones,  Miley.     Wild  pitch — Semones  1.     Passed 
balls — Clink  S.     Umpire — Strikes,  btebbins;  bases,  Crimmins. 


Besides  the  baseball  game  there  was  an  extensive  carnival 
of  sports  and  races  open  to  all.  Among  the  most  interesting 
features  was  a  strenuous  tug  of  war  between  transmission  line 
men,  known  as  "Isler's  Giants,"  and  power  station  employes, 
listed  as  "Divine  Grizzlies."  After  much  puffing  and  blowing  a 
draw  resulted.  A  pole  climbing  contest,  open  to  all  linemen,  was 
a  very  interesting  event.  It  was  won  by  Mr.  Cote  of  the 
M.  R.  P.  Co.,  who  climbed  a  45-foot  pole,  rang  a  bell  at  the  top, 
and  "descended"  (no  word  can  adequately  describe  his  method 
of  coming  down),  making  the  complete  trip  in  15 1  seconds. 

A  sack  race,  a  three-legged  race  and  a  cat  race — in  which 
the  participants  adopted  the  same  method  and  position  of  loco- 
motion as  customarily  employed  by  the  ordinary  feline — ^these 
and  other  contests  for  young  and  old  made  the  time  pass  most 
rapidly.  At  sunset  the  party  boarded  the  steamer  again, 
lunch  baskets  were  opened,  a  special  supper  was  served  in  the 
main  cabin  to  invited  guests  of  the  club,  the  quartette  sang,  the 
orchestra  played,  and  with  the  waters  of  Lake  Cooper  beautiful 
under  the  evening  sky  the  steamer  "Sidney"  began  the  trip  up 
river  to  Ft.  Madison,  reaching  that  city  at  8.15.  After  a  short 
stay  here  the  homeward  trip  to  Keokuk  was  begun.  There  was 
dancing  in  the  main  cabin  by  young  and  old. 

The  moon  had  succeeded  in  driving  away  a  few  scattered 
clouds,  which  gave  a  final  touch  of  beauty  to  the  trip  down 
Lake  Cooper. 

Dignitaries  and  officials  from  all  the  nearby  cities  in  the 
power  zone  were  guests  of  the  Club.  One  of  the  pleasant 
features  of  the  excursion  was  a  huge  triskelion  flag  that  waved 
proudly  above  the  steamer. 
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BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 
IN  STONE  &  WEBSTER  LOCALITIES 

1^  The'inaiiagert  of  the  companies  operated  by  Stone  ft  Webster  write 
to'  Stone  ft  Webster  Management  Association  abont  the  irst  of  each 
month  with  reference  to  bnslness  conditions  in  their  respectire  localities 
dnrinf  the  preceding  month.  A  digest  of  these  letters  is  pnbUshed  each 
month  in  the  Stone  ft  Webster  Public  Senice  Jonmal. 

Beanmont,  Tez.»  Angnst  14th: 

f'  y   Bftolcf clearings  at  Beaumont  for  July,  1915,  were  $2,707,521,  against 

$8,879,177  last  year. 

)   p  Building  permits  at  Beaumont  for  July,  1915,  were  valued  at  $70,543, 

against  $152,885  last  year;  at  Port  Arthur  they  were  valued  at  $80,684, 

against  $14,945  last  year. 

^      Exports  at  Port  Arthur  for  July,   1915,  were  $2,862,619,  against 

$2,654,882   last   year. 

Imports  at  Port  Arthur  for  July,  1915,  were  $112,660,  against  $82,819 
last  year. 

Customs  House  receipts.  Port  Arthur,  for  July,  1915,  were  $7,076, 
against  $2,840  last  year. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  customs  figures  now  cover  both  Sabine 
and  Port  Arthur. 

A  very  conservative  estimate  has  been  given  out  during  the  past 
month  that  Beaumont's  population  has  reached  81,585.  This  would  in- 
dicate very  marked  increase  during  the  past  five  years. 

Exceptionally  dry  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  month  of  July, 
materially  affecting  the  truck  growers*  crops  in  this  section.  The  Neches 
River,  from  which  the  rice  crops  are  being  irrigated,  have  become  salty 
owing  to  the  lack  of  rain,  and  the  waters  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  have 
backed  up  the  river  several  miles.  However,  one  good  rain  will  relieve  this 
situation. 

Beaumont  held  a  very  successful  two  days'  celebration  around  the 
4th  of  July.  Despite  the  fact  that  Saturday,  the  first  day,  was  rainy, 
the  stores  and  moving  picture  houses  did  a  good  business.  On  Monday  an 
old-fashioned  barbecue  was  held,  10,000  people  participating  in  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  city. 

The  Pleasure  Pier  is  apparently  doing  very  well  this  year. 

Canton,  Mass.»  Angnst  5th: 

There  is  very  little  change  in  business  conditions  in  this  locality,  but 
there  is  considerable  new  building  going  on  in  Canton. 

Colambnsy  Ga.,  Angnst  16th: 

Bank  clearings  for  July»  1915»  were  $1,842,878,  against  $1,568,545 
last  year. 

During  July,  1915,  8  building  permits  were  issued,  valued  at  $24,800, 
against  8  last  year,  valued  at  $88,450. 
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Post  oflSce  receipts  for  July,  1915,  were  $6,706,  against  $7,398  last 
year. 

Business  conditions  show  slight  improvement.  There  is  considerable 
uncertainty  over  the  cotton  outlook,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  South  is 
going  to  work  out  of  the  situation  to  its  advantage.  Conditions  with  the 
mills  are  very  satisfactory;  orders  are  coming  in  fairly  well,  the  question  of 
dyestuffs  causing  the  most  concern. 

Retail  trade  is  quiet,  as  is  also  the  real  estate  market. 

The  jitney  bus  line,  after  operating  in  a  desultory  way  for  a  few  weeks, 
discontinued  service. 

Dallas  City,  HI.,  August  Sib: 

Bank  clearings  for  July,  1915,  were  $276,319,  against  $312,320  last 
year. 

Post  oflSce  receipts  for  July,  1915,  were  $338,  against  $360  last  year. 

There  has  been  very  little  change  in  the  general  business  situation 
during  the  past  month.  Heavy  rains  fell  almost  continuously  during 
July  and  a  good  harvest  is  assured. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  August  Sth: 

Building  permits  for  July,  1915,  were  valued  at  $656,124,  against 
$941,580  last  year.  This  is  a  better  showing  than  for  any  month  since 
the  European  war  began.  Building  operations  are  quite  active  at  this 
time,  owing  mainly  to  a  number  of  large  buildings  now  in  the  process  of 
construction.  Altogether  about  $4,000,000  worth  of  buildings  are  now 
under  way.  This  includes  80  odd  residences  at  a  cost  of  $250,000  and  90 
cottages  valued  at  $180,000.  In  addition  to  buildings  now  under  way, 
new  improvements  are  contemplated  to  the  extent  of  almost  a  half  million 
dollars. 

Real  estate  transfers  for  July,  1915,  were  $2,263,705,  against  $2,287,825 
last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  July,  1915,  were  $79,803,  against  $82,483  last 
year. 

No  great  change  has  taken  place  in  business  conditions  since  a  month 
ago.  Material  improvement  is  looked  for,  however,  as  soon  as  this  year's 
cotton  crop  is  assured,  which  is  very  promising  at  this  time. 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  August  llth: 

Bank  clearings  for  July,  1915,  were  $9,288,556,  against  $8,292,237 
last  year. 

Building  permits  for  July,  1915,  numbered  129,  valued  at  $241,186, 
against  95  last  year,  valued  at  $186,510. 

Post  office  receipts  for  July,  1915,  were  $18,713,  against  $18,560  last 
year. 

Exports  for  July,  1915,  were  $657,841,  against  $638,962  last  year. 

Imports  for  July,  1915,  were  $1,123,589,  against  $577,250  last  year. 

The  above  figures  reflect  a  continued  growth  in  the  different  branches 
of  business  in  this  locality.  These  figures  represent  a  legitimate  growth 
and  should  continue  to  show  increases.     It  is  felt  that  general  business 
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should  be  very  good  in  the  immediate  future,  barring  Mexican  develop- 
ments. 

Our  lighting  department  showed  a  gain  of  10.1  per  cent  during  July, 
1915. 

Everett,  Wash.,  August  12tli: 

During  July,  1915,  27  building  permits  were  issued,  valued  at 
$139,100,  against  29,  valued  at  $29,515,  last  year.  The  great  gain  this 
year  is  due  to  a  permit  for  $114,000  for  the  construction  of  the  new  post 
oflSce  building. 

Post  oflSce  receipts  for  July,  1915,  were  $4,755,  against  $5,407  last 
year. 

Owing  to  the  dullness  in  the  lumber  trade,  the  lumber  manufacturers 
in  this  district  recently  petitioned  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  a 
change  in  the  regulations  that  would  permit  a  little  closer  organisation  on 
the  part  of  the  lumber  manufacturers  looking  to  some  curtailment  of  the 
output  and  the  maintenance  of  a  minimum  price.  Locally  most  of  the 
lumber  mills  are  running,  including  the  new  structure  of  the  Weyer- 
haeuser Lumber  Company.    Prices,  however,  are  low. 

The  national  gathering  of  Shriners  at  Seattle  has  brought  consider- 
able business  to  Tacoma. 

Fall  Biver,  Mass.,  August  5tli: 

Bank  clearings  for  July,  1915,  were  $4,709,667,  against  $5,777,140 
last  year. 

During  July,  1915,  71  building  permits  were  issued,  against  51  last 
year. 

Post  office  receipts  were  $12,592,  against  $13,060  last  year. 

The  feeling  in  general  business  circles  is  one  of  conservatism.  It  is 
believed  that  the  cotton  mills  will  keep  running*  The  industry  of  this 
city  is  receiving  practically  no  stimulus  from  war  orders. 

The  sales  of  cotton  cloth  during  the  month  have  been  very  moderate. 

There  continues  to  be  a  moderate  increase  in  our  gas  output. 

Fort  Madison,  la.,  August  5tli: 

Bank  clearings  for  July,  1915,  were  $1,087,089,  against  $824,731  last 
year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  July,  1915,  were  $2,058,  against  $1,709  last 
year. 

There  was  very  little  improvement  in  general  business  conditions 
during  the  month  of  July,  but  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  believed  to 
be  more  encouraging. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  August  6th: 

Bank  clearings  for  July,  1915,  were  $35,274,610,  against  $32,746,277 
last  year. 

During  July,  1915,  64  building  permits  were  issued,  valued  at  $220,- 
029,  against  58  last  year,  valued  at  $130,328. 

Real  estate  transfers  for  July,  1915,  were  $981,728,  against  $1,285,744 
last  year. 
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The  post  office  receipts  for  July,  1915,  were  $30,911,  against  $29,979 
last  year. 

The  July  report  of  the  Fort  Worth  stock  yards  shows  a  gain  in  every 
item  over  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  General  business  condi- 
tions show  quite  a  noticeable  improvement  over  July,  1914,  increased 
activity  being  witnessed  in  many  lines. 

In  the  rural  districts  crop  conditions  remain  excellent,  though  rain 
has  not  fallen  for  a  considerable  period. 

From  Cleburne  and  the  towns  along  the  line  of  the  Tarrant  County 
Traction  Company  come  reports  of  continued  improvement  in  business. 

Galveston,  Tex.,  August  4th: 

Bank  clearings  for  July,  1915,  were  $88,355,000,  against  $84,023,000 
last  year. 

During  July,  1915,  233  building  permits  were  issued,  valued  at 
$128,476,  against  135  last  year,  valued  at  $293,107. 

Post  office  receipts  for  July,  1915,  were  $15,738,  against  $11,360  last 
year. 

The  general  business  outlook  in  regard  to  Galveston  is  regarded  as 
bright.  While  the  past  year  has  not  been  a  good  one  because  of  the  war,  it 
has  been  a  fruitful  period  for  the  port  of  Galveston.  Conditions,  in  fact, 
have  never  been  better.  In  the  first  place,  Galveston  has  received  and 
shipped  more  cotton  this  year  than  ever  before  in  her  history.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  grain.  Including  Mexican  cotton,  this  port  has  this  year 
handled  4,039,022  bales  of  the  staple.  It  has  handled  4,001,710  bales  of 
southern  cotton.  The  cotton  season  will  be  a  little  late  starting  this  year, 
but  in  the  meantime  unusually  large  shipments  of  grain  are  looked  for, 
which  will  keep  the  port  busy  continuously. 

Haverhill,  Mass.,  August  7th: 

The  Haverhill  Savings  Banks  report  the  number  of  depositors  on 
July  31,  1915,  as  33,133,  against  33,327  last  year,  and  total  deposits  as 
$12,585,427,  against  $12,126,189  last  year,  an  increase  of  3.78  per  cent 
in  deposits. 

During  July,  1915,  47  building  permits  were  issued  valued  at  $146,- 
950,  against  19  last  year  valued  at  $84,900. 

General  business  conditions  during  the  month  of  July  showed  a 
slight  improvement. 

Houghton,  Mich.,  August  12th: 

The  mining  industry  is  extremely  busy,  the  copper  output  from  this 
district  being  greater  than  ever  before. 

Present  indications  are  that  August  is  going  to  be  a  good  month  in 
general  business. 

Houston,  Tex.,  August  9th: 

Bank  clearings  for  July,  1915,  were  $30,080,561,  against  $31,075,665 
last  year. 
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Building  permits  for  July,  1915,  numbered  265,  valued  at  $164,720, 
against  307  last  year,  valued  at  $1,105,506. 

Real  estate  transfers  for  July,  1915,  were  $1,277,569,  against  $995,011 
last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  July,  1915,  were  $44,038,  against  $49,885 
last  year. 

The  weather  conditions  for  July,  1915,  were  more  favorable  than  for 
the  preceding  month,  clear  and  warm  weather  prevailing  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  time. 

No  marked  improvement  has  occurred  in  business  conditions  in  the 
past  month.  The  uncertainty  attending  the  movement  of  the  cotton 
crop,  as  the  result  of  European  complications,  is  not  without  its  effect  upon 
the  situation. 

The  Farmers  Union  Cotton  Company  has  selected  Houston  as  its 
concentration  point  for  Texas.  This  will  cause  a  vast  amount  of  cotton  to 
be  handled  in  Houston  within  the  coming  season.  The  first  bale  of  cotton 
of  the  1915  season  was  received  in  Houston  on  July  9  and  was  sold  at 
public  auction  for  $675. 

The  Texas  Portland  Cement  Company  will  erect  a  manufacturing 
plant  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ship  Channel  below  Harrisburg.  It  will 
have  a  manufacturing  capacity  of  400,000  barrels  per  year.  A  day  and 
a  night  shift  will  be  employed  to  rush  the  work  to  completion.  In  con- 
nection with  the  above,  the  city  has  accepted  the  offer  of  a  1,500  foot 
wharf  site,  together  with  railroad  rights  of  way,  and  has  agreed  to  build 
500  feet  of  warehouses  and  wharves  on  this  site. 

Keokuk,  la.,  August  7th: 

Post  office  receipts  for  July,  1915,  were  $6,186,  against  $6,161  last 
year. 

During  the  past  month  general  business  conditions  in  and  around 
Keokuk  have  been  more  satisfactory  than  during  the  earlier  months  of  the 
year.  The  retail  merchants  report  that  business  is  much  better  than  they 
had  expected.  The  improvement  can  no  doubt  be  traced  in  large  measure 
to  the  fact  that  two  new  factories  are  at  present  being  built  in  this  city. 
Some  of  the  wholesale  business  houses  report  that  July  business  was  equal 
to,  if  not  a  little  better  than,  that  of  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 
Farmers  say  that  there  will  be  a  return  from  some  of  the  crops  which  were 
considered  to  have  been  lost. 

Key  West,  Fla.,  August  5th: 

Post  office  receipts  for  July,  1915,  were  $1,607,  against  $1,727  last 
year. 

Customs  receipts  for  July.  1915,  were  $20,742,  against  $42,739  last 
year. 

Cigar  manufactures  for  July,  1915,  amounted  to  2,825,000  cigars, 
against  4,366,000  last  year. 

No  material  change  in  general  business  conditions  is  looked  for  in 
the  immediate  future.  The  failure  of  the  Island  City  National  Bank  has 
been  a  feature  of  the  past  month,  but  it  is  believed  that  this  event  will  not 
have  a  wide  or  serious  effect. 
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Lowell,  Mass.,  August  18th: 

Bank  clearings  for  July,  1915,  were  $3,667,077,  against  $3,432,483  last 
year. 

Daring  July,  1915,  72  building  permits  were  issued,  valued  at  $81,495, 
against  67  last  year,  valued  at  $93,005. 

Post  office  receipts  for  July,  1915,  were  $15,083,  against  $13,888  last 
year. 

General  business  conditions  in  Lowell  remain  very  good.  All  the  mills 
are  operating  under  nearly  normal  output,  and  those  mills  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  supplies  for  European  countries  are  running  with  a  large 
number  of  extra  hands  and  long  hours. 

Our  power  load  is  increasing  from  month  to  month.  Our  house 
lighting  business  is  improving  over  the  previous  year,  and  commercial 
lighting  is  showing  an  increase  also. 

Padncah,  Ky.,  August  6th: 

Bank  clearings  for  July,  1915,  were  $4,500,042,  against  $3,865,377 
last  year. 

It  is  believed  that  general  business  conditions  show  slight  improve- 
ment. 

Pawtvcket,  R.  I.,  August  2nd: 

The  banks  report  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  in  commercial  accounts 
and  a  decrease  of  1  per  cent  in  savings  accounts,  as  compared  with  July, 
1914. 

During  July,  1915,  28  building  permits,  valued  at  $97,100,  were  issued 
in  the  territory  served  by  our  company. 

Business  conditions  continue  to  improve,  the  gain  made  in  the  pre- 
vious two  months  being  retained  in  July.  Greater  confidence  in  the 
future  seems  to  prevail  among  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  war 
orders  continue  to  keep  many  of  the  mills  very  busy.  Many  of  the  Paw- 
tucket  mills  report  slight  gains  and  the  lace  and  steel  industries  are  un- 
usually busy.  The  narrow  fabric  industry  is  very  active,  orders  having 
been  received  that  will  carry  the  mills  well  into  the  fall  and  winter  months. 
Cotton  goods  mills  as  well  as  cotton  yarn  mills  are  quiet. 

Retail  merchants  report  a  fair  trade  in  July,  though  owing  to  inclement 
weather  their  expectations  were  not  fully  realized. 

Our  gas  department  shows  an  increase  of  11  per  cent  for  July  over 
1914.  The  electric  department  will  in  all  probability  show  a  very  satis- 
factory increase. 

Pensacoia,  Fla.,  August  5tli: 

During  July,  1915,  77  building  permits  were  issued,  valued  at  $21,449, 
against  98  last  year,  valued  at  $16,384. 

Post  office  receipts  for  July,  1915,  were  $6,402,  against  $6,814  last 
year. 

Exports  for  July,  1915,  were  $451,795,  against  $1,141,012  last  year. 
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The  general  business  outlook  has  not  changed  materially  during  the 
past  month. 

Ponce,  Porto  Rico,  August  17th: 

During  July,  1915,  4  building  permits  were  issued,  against  5  last 
year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  July,  1915,  were  $2,165,  against  $2,098  last 
year. 

Local  merchants  in  many  cases  report  sales  in  excess  of  a  year  ago. 

The  high  price  of  sugar  still  exists,  and  the  recent  heavy  rains, 
together  with  previous  favorable  conditions,  indicate  an  exceptionally 
good  crop  this  year.  The  coffee  crop  was  not  damaged  very  severely  by 
the  storm,  although  some  plantations  report  losses  as  high  as  25  or  SO 
per  cent.  Others  claim  no  damage  whatever.  The  cost  of  the  crop, 
however,  will  be  increased,  as  bananas  and  other  foodstuffs  which  are 
considered  as  part  of  the  pay  of  the  peons  were  brought  to  the  ground, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  plantations  to  increase  the  pay  or  provide 
other  foodstuffs  for  the  next  six  or  seven  months. 

Reno,  NeT.t  August  16th: 

Bank  clearings  for  July,  1915,  were  $1,254,044,  against  $1,133,641 
last  year.  For  the  first  seven  months  of  1915  bank  clearings  were  $8,276,- 
010,  against  $7,963,823  last  year. 

Building  permits  for  July,  1915,  were  valued  at  $55,750,  against 
$109,700  last  year.  Of  the  building  permits  issued  in  July,  1914,  the 
permit  for  the  Nixon  Building  was  $102,000.  Of  the  building  permits 
issued  in  July,  1015,  one  is  for  $35,000  for  a  new  moving-picture  theatre. 
The  remainder  include  nine  dwellings  averaging  $2,000  each.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  seen  that  notwithstanding  the  decrease  in  value  from  July, 
1914,  building  permits  give  evidence  of  better  business  conditions. 

A  number  of  merchants  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  during 
the  next  few  months  business  conditions  will  improve  materially.  They 
declare  that  already  there  is  a  noticeable  gain.  Large  numbers  of  tourists 
continue  to  pass  through  Reno,  and  it  is  credibly  stated  that  there  are 
at  present  practically  as  many  divorce  seekers  as  there  were  two  years 
ago.  One  direct  result  of  the  return  of  the  divorcees  is  the  number  of  new 
small  residences  in  process  of  erection.  At  present  there  are  not  nearly 
enough  of  this  class  of  places  in  Reno  to  supply  the  increasing  demand. 

The  Nevada  Racing  Association  has  been  holding  a  race  meet  here, 
beginning  July  17,  ending  August  14.  Business  men,  particularly  pro- 
prietors of  markets,  hotels,  garages,  etc.,  report  a  considerable  increase 
in  trading.  The  Reno  Traction  Company  has  also  benefited  to  a  large 
extent. 

The  Nevada  Douglas  Consolidated  Copper  Company  has  finished 
the  construction  of  its  leaching  plant  and  has  requested  that  its  new 
transformers  be  connected  to  our  line.  The  Butters  plant  resumed 
operations  in  July.  The  Nevada  Deep  Mine  Company  at  Como  has 
leased  its  property,  and  the  lessee,  it  is  announced,  will  begin  operations 
immediately,  using  our  power.    The  HuUy-Logan  Mine,  near  Como,  lu^s 
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been  reopened,  using  our  power.    Other  evidences  could  be  mentioned  of 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  mining  community  to  enlarge  operations. 

Sarannah,  Ga.,  August  17th: 

Bank  clearings  for  July,  1915,  were  $14,130,330,  against  $15,511,810 
last  year. 

Building  permits  for  July,  1915,  numbered  73,  against  110  last  year. 

Cotton  receipts  for  July,  1915,  were  19,548  bales,  against  8,424  bales 
last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  July,  1915,  were  $20,848,  against  $25,316 
last  year. 

Resin  receipts  for  July,  1915,  were  41,561  barrels,  against  71,566 
barrels  last  year. 

Turpentine  receipts  for  July,  1915,  were  14,023  barrels,  against 
25,588  barrels  last  year. 

No  change  has  been  reported  in  the  general  business  situation. 

Sydney,  Nora  Scotia,  Avgnst  19tli: 

During  July,  1915,  18  building  permits  were  issued,  valued  at  $73,867, 
against  14  last  year  valued  at  $28,170.  For  the  first  seven  months  of  1915 
there  were  39  permits,  valued  at  $116,147,  against  62  last  year,  valued  at 
$88,798.  The  increase  shown  in  the  past  month  is  due  to  the  permit 
issued  for  the  new  Civic  Hospital. 

Customs'  receipts  for  the  month  of  July,  1915,  were  $23,856,  against 
$15,128  last  year. 

The  output  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Company,  Limited,  for  July,  1915, 
was  462,240  tons,  against  308,534  tons  last  year.  The  shipments  were 
523,300  tons,  against  498,636  tons  last  year. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  months  the  improvement  in  the  steel 
business  tended  to  maintain  the  coal  output,  but  this  has  to  some  extent 
been  difficult  owing  to  inability  to  obtain  water  transportation,  upon 
which  the  coal  trade  to  the  United  States  is  largely  dependant.  The 
bunkering  of  steamers  in  the  transatlantic  service  has  been  particularly 
active  at  International  Pier,  Sydney,  many  of  these  taking  double  bunker 
on  this  side.  A  year  ago  it  was  announced  in  all  departments  of  the  Steel 
Plant  that  it  would  shortly  cease  operations  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Today  the  outlook,  as  stated  by  the  president  of  the  company,  is  more 
promising  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  few  years. 

Our  company's  earnings  in  all  departments  were  stimulated  in  July 
by  the  generally  improving  industrial  conditions  throughout  the  territory. 

Lighting  receipts  show  the  result  of  like  prosperity. 

There  is  a  general  tone  of  confidence  prevailing,  particularly  in 
Sydney. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  August  14th: 

Bank  clearings  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1915  were  $57,132,928, 
against  $65,019,867  last  year. 

Building  permits  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1915  were  valued  at 
$495,675,  against  $884,649  last  year. 
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Real  estate  transfers  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1915  were  $188,720 
against   $234,204   last   year. 

Post  oflSce  receipts  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1915  were  $153,880 
against  $109,909  last  year. 

Tampa,  Fla.,  August  10th: 

Bank  clearings  for  July,  1915,  were  $3,873,540,  against  $4,437,835 
last  year. 

Building  permits  for  July,  1915,  were  valued  at  $82,011,  against 
$110,345  last  year. 

Post  oflSce  receipts  for  July,  1915,  were  $15,205,  against  $10,074  last 
year. 

Customs  receipts  for  July,  1915,  were  $158,709,  against  $185,855 
last  year. 

Internal  revenue  for  July,  1915,  was  $84,221,  against  $82,359  last 
year. 

Total  value  of  water  commerce  for  July,  1915,  was  $8,111,490, 
against  $8,248,454  last  year. 

Cigar  shipments  for  five  weeks  ending  July  81,  1915,  were  28,095.- 
000  cigars,  against  05,110,000  last  year. 

Business  conditions  remain  about  the  same  as  in  previous  months. 

Woonsocket,  R.  L,  August  lOtk: 

During  July,  1915,  11  building  permits  were  issued,  valued  at  $21,400, 
against  11  last  year,  valued  at  $88,175. 

Retail  merchants  report  a  fair  volume  of  business.  The  cotton  mills 
are  running  practically  full,  and  there  seems  to  be  some  improvement 
in  the  woolen  and  worsted  business;  several  mills,  in  fact,  have  shown 
considerable  increase.  The  machine  and  foundry  business  is  exceptionally 
good,  and  the  Woonsocket  Rubber  Company  reports  satisfactory  business. 
The  general  opinion  is  that  business  will  remain  on  about  the  present 
level  for  some  months  to  come. 

The  receipts  of  our  electric  department  for  the  month  of  July  showed 
an  increase  of  17.05  per  cent  over  1914,  while  the  receipts  of  the  gas  de- 
partment also  showed  a  satisfactory  increase. 
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News  from  the  Companies 

Boston  Office 

Messrs.  Charles  A.  Stone  and  Edwin  S.  Webster  were  members  of 
the  Special  Committee  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  connection 
with  the  entertainment  of  the  House  of  Governors  which  met  in  conference 
in  this  city  recently. 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Bradlee  has  returned  from  his  vacation. 

Mr.  Eliot  Wadsworth,  who  has  been  engaged  in  relief  work  in  Europe, 
has  returned  to  the  office. 

Messrs.  Luke  C.  Bradley  of  Houston,  Tex.,  Thomas  J.  Hanlon,  Jr., 
of  Pensacola,  Fla.,  Howard  C.  Foss  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  George  K. 
Hutchins  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  have  been  recent  visitors  to  the  Boston  office. 

Messrs.  Walter  W.  Beckett  and  Edward  W.  Baird,  of  the  Stone  & 
Webster  accounting  department,  have  returned  from  their  vacations. 

Messrs.  John  W.  Hallowell,  Hollis  T.  Gleason  and  Robert  Haydock 
attended  the  United  States  Military  Instruction  Camp  for  Business  and 
Professional  Men,  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Baton  Ronge,  La. 

Business  conditions  in  Baton  Rouge  are  improving  steadily  and  the 
outlook  for  a  prosperous  fall  is  very  encouraging.  Considerable  building 
has  been  going  on  this  summer  and  construction  work  on  additional 
buildings  and  repairs  are  being  planned  for  the  near  future. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  working  constantly  on  the  addition 
to  the  capacity  of  its  plant.  Tanks  and  other  additions  are  going  up 
rapidly,  the  number  of  employees  having  been  increased  from  about  eight 
hundred  to  nearly  two  thousand.  An  increase  in  wages  ranging  from  ten 
to  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent  has  recently  been  granted  to  all  of  the 
company's  employes.  This  means  considerably  more  money  in  circu- 
lation in  Baton  Rouge  and  gives  the  city  a  general  feeling  of  prosperity. 

Construction  work  on  the  new  power  plant  is  progressing  rapidly. 
The  brick  work  is  completed  up  to  the  first  floor  and  the  first  of  the  struc- 
tural steel  is  being  placed.  The  foundations  for  the  elevated  tank  are 
finished  and  the  concrete  stack  has  reached  a  height  of  approximately 
forty-five  feet.  The  stack  when  complete  will  be  one  hundred  seventy- 
five  feet  in  height  and  eight  feet,  six  inches  inside  diameter.  Water  for  the 
new  plant  will  be  supplied  by  a  flowing  artesian  well,  the  drilling  of  which 
has  already  reached  a  depth  of  about  seven  hundred  feet. 

Reconstruction  of  the  street  cars  is  going  ahead  rapidly,  the  first  one 
having  already  been  completed  and  put  into  service.  Another  car  is 
nearly  ready  for  the  painter,  and  a  third  is  being  dismantled  preparatory 
to  rebuilding.  The  remodeled  car  has  many  improvements  over  the  old, 
not  alone  in  appearance,  but  also  in  strength,  convenience,  durability,  and 
safety.  This  work  has  elicited  much  favorable  comment  on  the  part  of 
the  press  and  public. 

On  August  11  Mr.  D.  W.  Lusk,  chief  engineer,  was  married  to  Miss 
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Edna  Marie  Persac  of  this  city.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lusk  are  making  a  short 
visit  in  Mississippi  and  will  go  to  housekeeping  shortly  after  their  return. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Owers,  assistant  treasurer,  is  spending  his  vacation 
with  relatives  in  and  around  Boston. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Bell,  assistant  superintendent  of  light  and  power,  is  with 
his  parents  in  Paducah,  Ky.,  for  a  short  visit  during  his  vacation. 

Bellingham,  Wash. 

Early  this  summer  when  a  new  transcontinental  tariff  was  authorised 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  gave  reduced  rates  on 
certain  important  commodities  from  the  east  and  central  states  to  certain 
Pacific  Coast  ports,  but  omitting  Bellingham.  For  years  past,  Bellingham 
has  been  on  an  equal  basis,  as  a  terminal,  with  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  the 
other  coast  cities,  and  the  reduction  which  excluded  Bellingham  would 
have  seriously  impaired  this  city's  industries.  The  matter  was  immediate- 
ly and  vigorously  taken  up  through  several  channels,  but  no  satisfaction 
at  first  could  be  obtained.  Finally  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  through 
its  transportation  committee,  requested  Judge  C.  W.  Howard  to  inter- 
view the  Commerce  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  present  the 
city's  case.  This  was  done  and  we  are  reliably  informed  that  it  was 
largely  through  Judge  Howard's  efforts  that  Bellingham,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  other  coast  cities,  were  re-included  as  terminals.  The  Com- 
mission issued  a  new  tariff,  Schedule  *'C,"  which  became  effective  July 
15  and  which  restored  terminal  rates  to  this  city. 

Two  new  fish  canning  establishments  were  constructed  this  season. 
One  is  known  as  the  Whatcom  Fish  Products  Company,  and  its  plant  is 
located  on  the  north  side  of  the  city.  During  the  fishing  season  salmon 
will  be  canned  at  this  plant,  while  in  the  winter  time  it  is  planned  to  use  the 
plant  for  canning  crabs  and  other  winter  seafoods.  The  other  establish- 
ment was  constructed  on  Lummi  Island,  across  the  bay  from  this  city. 
This  second  plant,  when  in  operation,  will  give  employment  to  about  one 
hundred  persons.  During  last  year  and  this  all  of  the  fish  canneries  in  the 
city  have  been  equipped  for  electric  drive  and  have  contracted  for  service 
with  this  company.  These  include  the  Pacific  American  Fisheries,  the 
Bellingham  Canning  Company,  the  Astoria  &  Puget  Sound  Cannery,  the 
Sehome  Cannery  and  the  Whatcom  Fish  Products  Company, 

A  new  industry,  which  will  depend  upon  the  sea  for  its  existence, 
started  up  here  August  1.  The  Pacific  Potash  Products  Company  plans 
to  make  commercial  potash  from  kelp  or  seaweed,  great  quantities  of 
which  are  found  along  the  shores  in  the  northwest.  This  factory  is  also 
connected  to  our  lines,  using  about  50  horse  power  at  the  start. 

There  is  more  activity  in  the  mining  districts  east  and  northwest  of 
this  city,  around  Mt.  Baker,  than  has  been  since  the  eariy  days.  A 
number  of  the  properties  in  this  district  have  changed  hands;  one  mine 
being  sold  for  $100,000  to  a  Nevada  capitalist.  The  Hammond  Mining 
Company  has  installed  a  complete  cyanide  outfit  and  started  operations. 
The  "Lone  Jack"  mine  has  an  extensive  stamping  equipment  and  is 
operating  every  day.  But  probably  of  most  importance  to  the  city  is  the 
confirmation  of  the  reported  discovery  of  anthracite  coal  in  large  quanti- 
ties.   The  Washington  Anthracite  Coal  Company  has  for  a  couple  of  years 
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done  prospecting  work  on  its  claims  near  the  town  of  Glacier.  On  July 
26,  Alexander  Poison,  president  of  the  company,  announced  that  the 
Urge  vein  which  was  discovered  near  the  surface  had  again  been  struck 
at  a  depth  of  about  1, 100  feet.  This  second  crosscut  of  the  vein  proves  that 
they  have  a  body  of  the  finest  anthracite  about  twelve  feet  wide  and 
two  miles  long,  while  the  bottom  of  the  vein  has  not  been  reached. 

On  July  16  there  was  great  disappointment  in  this  city  over  the  fact 
that  an  excursion  boat  load  of  Shriners,  which  lodge  was  holding  its  annual 
convention  at  Seattle,  did  not  arrive  here  as  was  expected.  About  six 
hundred  of  the  lodgemen  left  Seattle  in  the  morning  on  a  chartered  steamer 
for  this  city,  but  after  coming  as  far  north  as  Anacortes,  turned  back,  as 
they  did  not  seem  to  have  time  to  include  Bellingham  in  their  trip.  Great 
preparations  had  been  made  to  entertain  these  men,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  automobiles  had  been  secured  to  drive  them  about  the  city,  and 
about  five  thousand  people  waited  for  two  hours  at  the  dock  to  receive 
them  until  they  were  finally  notified  that  the  Shriners  would  not  arrive. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  £.  Springer  have  announced  the  birth  of  a  son 
on  August  10,  Lee  Marrinor  Springer. 

On  July  21  a  daughter  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  V.  Hilburn. 

Every  different  kind  of  vacation  imaginable  was  experienced  by 
employees  of  this  company  this  summer.  John  Hickok  made  several  trips 
to  his  wheat  farm  in  Eastern  Washington.  Frederick  Johnson  attended 
the  National  Electric  Light  Association  Convention  and  saw  the  exposi- 
tion at  San  Francisco,  traveling  both  ways  by  boat.  R.  U.  Muffley  visited 
his  old  home  at  Fairmont,  Minn.,  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  C.  C.  Clauson 
spent  his  time  pitching  hay  and  milking  the  cows  on  his  farm  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county.  Edward  L.  Noyes  took  an  auto  trip  to 
the  cities  down  on  the  Sound.  E.  A.  Taylor  spent  a  few  days  at  Harrison 
Hot  Springs,  British  Columbia,  and  Seattle  and  Tacoma.  William 
Ringrose  also  visited  down  Sound.  H.  D.  Burns  is  now  on  his  trip  up  the 
Skagit  river  and  will  cross  the  Cascade  mountains  by  Park  Creek  Pass  to 
Lake  Chelan.  He  plans  to  return  by  Great  Northern  train.  John  C. 
Hector  has  just  left  for  a  cruise  along  Southern  Alaska  and  British 
Columbia. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  city  of  Dallas  Prof.  E.  W.  Bemis  is  to 
conduct  an  investigation  and  make  a  report  on  the  financial  history,  valua- 
tion and  earning  power  of  the  Dallas  companies.  This  investigation  will 
be  started  in  the  very  near  future  and  will  probably  extend  over  a  period 
of  several  months.  Professor  Bemis  being  required  to  make  his  report  early 
in  January,  1916. 

A  new  department  has  recently  been  created  in  connection  with  the 
Dallas  companies  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  reliable  information  of 
interest  to  the  community  relating  to  the  operations  and  plans  of  these 
companies.  Mr.  Bradley  B.  Hogue,  an  experienced  newspaper  man,  for  a 
number  of  years  connected  with  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  as  associate 
editor,  has  already  assumed  charge  of  the  activities  of  this  department. 

Richard  Washburn  Child  was  a  Dallas  visitor  during  July. 

Robert  T.  P.  Storer  of  the  corporation  department  of  the  Boston 
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office,  in  company  with  his  father,  Mr.  John  H.  Storer,  made  a  hurried 
inspection  of  the  Dallas  properties  August  15. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Walker,  assistant  treasurer,  returned  to  Dallas,  August  18, 
after  spending  a  month's  vacation  in  and  around  Boston. 

Mr.  Walter  G.  Ross,  commercial  agent,  recently  left  for  Boston, 
Montreal  and  other  eastern  points,  partly  on  business  and  partly  on 
pleasure. 

Mr.  Wallace  is  spending  a  brief  vacation  in  the  hills  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Messrs.  Tom  Thornburg  and  Herman  Ward,  who  have  been  for  some 
time  connected  with  the  local  office  of  the  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation,  were  recently  transferred  to  Galveston,  where  the  corpora- 
tion was  awarded  a  $800,000  construction  job  for  the  Galveston  Wharf 
Company.  Mr.  George  Amos  has  recently  assumed  the  duties  previously 
performed  by  Mr.   Ward. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Allen,  who  for  the  past  year  has  been  connected 
with  the  Texas  district  office,  has  recently  returned  to  the  Stone  & 
Webster   Engineering   Corporation   organization. 

Warren  Haskell,  superintendent  of  the  meter  department,  and  B.  R. 
Brown,  superintendent  of  the  track  department,  are  now  on  the  Pacific 
coast  visiting  points  of  interest. 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

The  jitney  ordinance,  which  became  effective  July  1,  has  checked,  for 
a  time  at  least,  the  growth  of  the  five-cent  automobiles  in  this  city.  When 
the  ordinance  became  effective  there  were  185  cars  in  operation,  prac- 
tically all  of  which  discontinued  business  until  bonds  could  be  furnished 
and  applications  and  examinations  accepted.  Since  the  early  part  of  the 
month  there  has,  however,  been  a  gradual  coming  back  until  to-day  there 
are  only  a  few  less  than  100  cars  in  operation.  It  is  felt  that  with  the 
proper  enforcement  of  the  ordinance,  the  maximum  number  of  cars  to 
operate  will  not  exceed  the  one  hundred  mark. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  L.  C.  Bradley's  recent  visit  to  El  Paso,  an 
informal  dinner  was  given  at  the  Country  Club  for  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  other  members  of  the  organization. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Pritchett,  who  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  super- 
intendent of  the  light  and  power  department,  recently  left  for  Santa 
Barbara,  California,  to  make  an  extended  visit  with  his  parents.  Owing 
to  the  health  of  Mr.  Pritchett,  the  duration  of  his  stay  on  the  coast  is 
indefinite. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Curtis,  formerly  of  the  Houghton  Electric  Light  &  Power 
Company,  has  been  transferred  to  the  El  Paso  Company  as  superintendent 
of  the  light  and  power  department. 

Mr.  Daniel  J.  Torrence  has  been  appointed  to  the  position  of  chief 
clerk  of  the  accounting  department.  Mr.  Torrence  was  formerly  with  the 
Key  West  Light  &  Power  Company. 

Mr.  Alves  Dixon,  claim  agent,  spent  two  weeks  during  July  on  the 
coast.  While  in  Los  Angeles  Mr.  Dixon  made  a  special  investigation  of  the 
"Safety  First"  methods  of  the  Pacific  Electric  Company. 

Mr.  W.  V.  Neal,  of  the  Beaumont  Company,  and  Mr.  Warren  Haskell, 
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of  the  Dallas  Light  &  Power  Company,  stopped  in  El  Paso  enroute  to 
the  California  expositions.  Both  Mr.  Neal  and  Mr.  Haskell  were  formerly 
connected  with  this  company. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  of  July,  Mr.  G.  H.  Clifford  was  away  on  a 
vacation  at  Manitou,  Col.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Cantey  and 
Mr.  W.  A.  Hanger,  of  Messrs.  Capps,  Cantey,  Hanger  &  Short. 

On  July  19  we  began  operating  a  shuttle  car  service  on  the  extension 
of  the  Summit  avenue  line,  which  was  built  about  a  year  ago,  but  not  put 
in  operation  at  that  time.  The  car  is  operated  by  one  man,  and  makes 
a  trip  every  thirty  minutes  over  a  distance  of  one  mile.  Work  has  been 
commenced  on  the  further  extension  of  this  line  over  a  distance  of  ap- 
proximately half  a  mile.  At  present  but  few  homes  have  been  built  in 
this  section,  and  receipts  are  small,  but  the  location  is  very  desirable,  and 
it  should  eventually  become  one  of  the  best  residential  sections  of  the  city. 
Mr.  R.  £.  Griffiths  is  away  on  a  three- weeks'  tour,  to  study  the  operation 
of  coasting  time  recorders  in  several  western  cities,  including  Denver, 
Salt  Lake,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  others. 

Mr.  Robert  T.  P.  Storer,  of  the  corporation  department  at  Boston, 
made  us  a  short  visit  August  15,  accompanied  by  his  father,  Mr.  John  H. 
Storer. 

We  have  begun  relaying  tracks  and  paving  on  Clinton  avenue,  on 
the  Exchange  avenue  line  in  North  Fort  Worth,  in  connection  with  paving 
being  done  by  the  city.  The  work  covers  a  distance  of  approximately  one- 
half  a  mile. 

Haverhill,  Mass. 

The  fifth  annual  outing  of  the  Haverhill  Gas  Light  Company  was  held 
July  21  at  Canobie  Lake  Park,  Salem,  N.  H.  Without  question  it  was  the 
best  outing  we  have  ever  had.  We  were  much  pleased  to  have  with  us 
several  representatives  from  the  Boston  office. 

The  ball  game  in  the  forenoon,  between  the  works  and  office  forces, 
was  the  main  feature.  It  was  closely  contested,  terminating  in  a  victory 
for  the  works  by  a  score  of  11  to  10.  After  dinner  there  was  a  good  list 
of  sports,  with  a  goodly  number  entered  for  each  one.  There  was  a  whole 
lot  of  "Pep**  displayed  in  the  various  contests  for  the  prizes  which  were 
offered. 

The  committee,  of  which  Mr.  M.  J.  Kelley  was  chairman,  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  the  success  of  the  affair. 

Houghton,  Mkh. 

New  concrete  paving  and  sidewalks  on  Front  and  Reservation 
streets,  Hancock,  have  been  completed,  and  have  made  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  approach  to  the  city.  A  semi-decorative  lighting  system  has 
been  installed  on  Hancock  street,  Hancock.  This  installation  consists  of 
several  250-candlepower  series  nitrogen  lamps,  with  General  Electric 
concentric  reflectors  and  prismatic  refractors. 

The  village  of  Laurium  is  extending  concrete  pavement  on  Lake 
Linden  avenue  to  Florida  street.  The  Traction  Company  has  completed 
practically  half  of  its  work  in  connection  with  this  paving. 
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The  village  of  Ahmeek  U  installing  a  new  water  system  and  electric 
pumping  station.  The  pump  and  reservoir  will  be  located  at  Alloues 
Springs,  one  and  one-half  miles  from  the  village.  Power  will  be  supplied 
by  the  Houghton  County  Electric  Light  Company. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Brown,  of  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  spent  the  last  two  weeks  of 
July  with  the  Houghton  County  Electric  Light  Company  on  power  sales. 

The  Copper  Country  Chautauqua  was  held  in  July  as  usual  at 
Electric  Park,  but  brought  in  rather  less  business  than  last  year. 

The  weather  for  the  month  of  July  was  said  to  be  the  coldest  and 
wettest  on  record,  which  fact  interfered  somewhat  with  business.  During 
the  first  half  of  August,  on  the  other  hand,  the  weather  has  been  fine,  and 
park  business  has  improved  very  much.' 

The  village  of  Houghton  has  signed  a  new  pumping  contract  for  four 
years  at  our  regular  wholesale  rates.  Their  previous  contract  was  on  a 
water  basis. 

Keokvk,  la. 

The  flow  of  the  river  at  Keokuk  has  been  considerably  above  aver- 
age figures  during  the  entire  summer.  Whereas  the  normal  flow  of  the 
Mississippi  River  is  about  40,000  to  50,000  cubic  feet  per  second  at  Keokuk, 
the  average  for  the  month  just  ended  has  been  106,000  cubic  feet  per 
second,  with  a  maximum  on  August  7  of  138,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 
The  available  head  at  the  Keokuk  power  station  is  considerably  affected 
by  the  height  of  the  De9  Moines  river,  which  flows  into  the  Mississippi 
about  three  miles  below  the  dam.  Early  in  August  the  flow  of  the  Dt9 
Moines  river  reached  the  highest  point  covered  by  the  records  for  forty 
years,  over  68»000  cubic  feet  per  second.  At  this  time  the  maximum 
combined  flow  of  the  Mississippi  and  De»  Moines  rivers  was  about  185,000 
cubic  feet  per  second. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Harris  has  been  East  for  some  weeks  on  special  appraisal 
work  for  the  Boston  office. 

The  most  interesting  news  item  of  the  month  so  far  as  the  Stone  k 
Webster  Companies  of  the  Mississippi  River  power  xone  are  concerned 
was  the  annual  picnic  of  the  High  Tension  Club,  which  is  covered  by  a 
special  illustrated  article  in  this  number  of  the  journal. 

On  August  5,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Fiske  visited  Keokuk  for  the  purpose 
of  looking  over  the  power  station  as  a  fire  insurance  risk.  He  appeared  to 
be  very  much  impressed  with  the  fireproof  nature  of  the  structure. 

Messrs.  Valentine  and  Van  Dusen  of  the  Chicago  office  of  Stone  k 
Webster,  spent  several  days  in  Keokuk  in  the  early  part  of  August. 

Mr.  John  H.  Storer,  of  Boston,  and  his  son,  Robert  T.  P.  Storer,  of  the 
corporation  department,  visited  Keokuk  on  August  9. 

Mr.  Worthington  Cornell,  of  the  statistics  department,  has  recently 
been  in  Keokuk  making  a  special  study  of  the  conditions  of  service  to 
St.  Louis. 

Considerable  progress  is  being  made  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  bridge 
across  the  Mississippi  River  between  Keokuk  and  Hamilton.  The  present 
structure,  which  was  built  in  1870,  is  being  replaced  with  a  double  deck 
bridge,  strong  enough  to  carry  the  heaviest  locomotive,  and  with  an  entire 
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upper  deck  for  vehicular  traffic.    Steel  for  five  of  the  spans  has  arrived  and 
assembling  is  expected  to  start  at  once. 

Key  West,  Fla. 

James  £.  Murray,  recently  transferred  from  the  Edison  Electric 
Illuminating  Co.,  of  Brockton,  arrived  in  Key  West,  August  S,  and  began 
work  in  the  office  of  this  company. 

Henry  L.  Bunce,  Jr.,  superintendent  of  transportation,  is  spending 
a  few  days  in  Havana,  Cuba. 

Hurricane  warning  flags  were  flown  here  from  August  13  to  15. 
Although  high  winds  prevailed  during  this  time,  no  damage  was  done,  as 
the  storm  center  passed  to  the  west  of  us. 

The  Island  City  Bank  closed  its  doors  July  21  and  asked  for  a  re- 
ceiver. It  is  expected  that  depositors  will  be  repaid  in  full,  after  the 
affairs  of  the  bank  are  straightened  out. 

The  engagement  of  Rodney  C.  Gywnn,  company  stenographer,  and 
Miss  Regla  Busto,  of  this  city,  was  recently  announced. 

Padncah,  Ky. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Flahive,  our  assistant  treasurer,  spent  the  last  two  weeks  of 
July  in  Boston,  on  his  annual  vacation. 

Mr.  Ferris,  of  the  statistical  department,  spent  a  day  in  Paducah 
recently,  investigating  insurance  matters  in  connection  with  the  Paducah 
properties. 

In  the  middle  of  July  Mr.  W.  L.  Weston  spent  a  few  days  in  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  on  business. 

Pensacoia,  Fla. 

Manager  T.  J.  Hanlon,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Shine  are  spending  a  month 
in  Boston.  Mr.  Hanlon  is  making  a  business  trip  to  the  Boston  office  and 
is  combining  with  it  a  visit  to  his  home  in  Dorchester. 

Mr.  Arthur  Kerle  of  our  auditing  department  is  on  his  vacation. 

The  encampment  of  the  Uniform  Rank  of  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World  of  the  districts  of  Georgia,  Florida  and  Alabama  will  be  held  in 
Pensacoia  at  Palmetto  Beach  the  week  of  August  29.  It  is  estimated 
that  eight  hundred  men  will  attend.  The  encampment  is  held  under 
United  States  army  regulations,  and  will  probably  attract  a  large  number 
of  visitors  daily.  The  camp  site  is  on  our  Fort  Barrancas  line,  four  miles 
from  the  city. 

The  navy  department  announces  that  contracts  will  soon  be  let  for 
the  construction  of  a  $90,000  dirigible  shed,  and  thirty  aeroplane  hangers 
to  cost  about  $125,000,  and  miscellaneous  repairs  to  existing  buildings 
to  amount  to  about  $50,000.  They  also  state  that  about  twenty-five 
skilled  mechanics  will  be  employed  at  once,  the  beginning  of  a  large  force 
of  repair  men.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  department  to  ultimately  turn 
out  three  aeroplanes  a  week  from  the  local  plant. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

The  reconstruction  work  on  the  line  of  the  Puget  Sound  Electric 
Railway,  which  was  begun  early  in  January  of  this  year  by  the  Stone  & 
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Webster  Engineering  Corporation,  should  be  completed  sometime  in 
October.  The  total  estimated  cost  was  $195,000.  This  reconstruction 
work,  together  with  the  automatic  block  signal  system  which  was  in- 
stalled on  the  line  last  year  at  a  cost  of  $68,500,  makes  the  Puget  Sound 
Electric  Railway  one  of  the  safest  inter  urban  lines  in  the  country. 

Mr.  G.  A.  deHaseth,  chief  engineer,  and  Mrs.  deHaseth,  are  enjoying 
a  two  weeks'  automobile  trip  through  the  state. 

Mr.  H.  K.  Munroe,  assistant  superintendent  of  power,  recently  spent 
his  vacation  at  Lake  Crescent,  in  the  Olympics. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Saunders,  assistant  sales  manager,  went  with  his  family 
to  Cohasset  Beach,  on  the  ocean,  for  his  vacation. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Winsor  and  family,  together  with  Mr.  H.  J.  Gille  and 
family,  drove  to  the  mountain  for  the  week-end  August  14. 

The  following  letter  from  a  business  man  of  Tacoma  was  recently 
printed  in  the  Tacoma  Ledger: 

**1  have  had  occasion  to  come  in  contact  with  a  large  number  of 
eastern  visitors  during  the  past  few  months  and  have  been  much  inter- 
ested in  hearing  their  6rst  impressions  of  Tacoma.  Of  course  the  moun- 
tain. Point  De6ance  Park  and  the  Stadium  were  a  revelation  to  all,  but 
particularly  gratifying  was  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  uniform 
courtesy  and  kindness  of  the  street  car  employees,  conductors  and  motor- 
men,  in  their  treatment  of  strangers.    ..." 

The  estimate  of  the  population  on  July  1  of  large  cities  of  the  United 
States,  made  public  by  the  Census  Bureau  at  Washington,  shows  that  the 
population  of  Tacoma  increased  from  88,743  in  1910  to  108,094  in  1915,  or 
20  per  cent. 

The  annual  picnic  given  by  the  Tacoma  companies  for  the  benefit  of 
employees,  their  families  and  friends,  was  held  at  Spanaway  Park,  on 
July  29,  and  was  very  much  of  a  success. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Brown  has  returned  to  this  office  from  Houghton,  Mich., 
where  he  spent  a  few  weeks  in  connection  with  the  promotion  of  power  sales. 

The  employees  of  the  Taft-Pierce  Manufacturing  Company,  man- 
ufacturers of  high-grade  machinery  and  tools,  are  at  present  on  a  strike. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Pettengill,  commercial  agent,  Mr.  E.  T.  Reed,  superin- 
tendent of  power  stations,  Mr.  Guy  C.  Andrews  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Page  of  the 
commercial  department,  Mr.  N.  E.  Smith  of  the  distribution  department, 
Mr.  H.  L.  Pratt,  cashier,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  McLaughlin,  secretary  to  the 
manager,  have  returned  from  their  vacations. 

Mr.  Townsend,  in  company  with  Mr.  S.  B.  Tuell,  manager  of  the 
Pawtucket  division  of  this  company,  were  recently  the  guests  of  Mr.  Pope 
of  the  Connecticut  River  Power  Company  on  a  tour  of  that  company's 
extensive  generating  and  transmitting  system. 
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Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 
Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 
Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept.  15 

Sept.  15 

Sept.  15 

Sept.  15 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


COUPONS  AND  DIVIDENDS  DUE 


Per  Cent. 
*Blackstone  Valley  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  Com- 
mon Stock i 

^Central   Mississippi   Valley  Elec.   Properties 

Preferred  Shares 1)4 

♦Connecticut  Power  Co.,  The,  Preferred  Stock, 

6  per  cent lyi 

EUlison  Elec.   111.   Co.  of  Brockton   (Coupon 

Notes)  5s,  1921 2>^ 

Hamilton  Light  and  Power  Company,  The,  6s, 

1922 8 

Jacksonville  Traction  Company  5s,  19S1 2>^ 

Northern  Texas  Electric  Company  Preferred 

Stock,  6  per  cent 8 

♦Northern  Texas  Electric  Company  Common 

Stock 1 

Pacific  Coast  Power  Company  5s,  1940 2>^ 

Pensacola  Electric  Company  (Coupon  Notes) 

6s,  1916 

People's  Light,  Power  and  Railway  Co.,  Inc., 

6s,  1917 

Seattle  Elec.  Co.,  The,  Seattle-Everett  5s,  19S9  2>^ 
Sierra  Pacific  Electric  Co.  (Coupon  Notes)  6s, 

1916 3 

Brockton  and  Plymouth  St.  Rwy.  Co.  Preferred 

Stock  6  per  cent 8 

*E1  Paso  Electric  Company  Common  Stock 2>i 

Galveston-Houston    Electric    Company    Pre- 
ferred Stock,  6  per  cent 3 

Galveston-Houston  Electric  Company  Common 

Stock SJ4 

Beaumont  Traction  Company  5s,  1943 2>^ 

Blue  Hill  Street  Railway  Co.,  The,  5s,  1923 ....  %}4 

Columbus  Electric  Company  5s,  1933 2  J^ 

Columbus  Power  Co.,  The,  5s,  1936 2>^ 

Columbus  Railroad  Company  5s,  1937 2>^ 

Connecticut  Power  Company,  The,  5s,  1963, .  . .  2>^ 


3 


3 


^Payable  quarterly. 
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Per  Cent. 

Oct.      1,    Dallas  Electric  Corporation  5s,  1922 2>^ 

Oct.      1»    Electric  Light  and  Power  Co.  of  Abington  and 

Rockland,  The,  58,  1919 i}4 

Oct.      1,     Everett  Railway  and  Electric  Co.  5s,  1921 i}4 

Oct.      1,    Everett  Railway,  Light  and  Water  Co.  5s,  1925  2>^ 

Oct.      1,     Galveston-Houston  Electric  Railway  Co.  5s, 

1954 2>^ 

Oct.  1,  Houghton  County  Traction  Company  Pre- 
ferred Stock,  6  per  cent 8 

Oct.      1,    Nevada  Power,  Light  and  Water  Co.  6s,  1932. . .  S 

Oct.      1,    New  London  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  The,  5s, 

1927 ^y4 

Oct.      1,    New  London  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  The,  5s, 

1929... 2K 

Oct.      1,    Savannah  Power  Company   (Coupon   Notes) 

6s,  1917 8 

Oct.  1,  Savannah,  Thunderbolt  and  Isle  of  Hope  Rwy., 
The,  4s,  1947 1 

Oct.      1,    Tacoma  Railway  and  Power  Co.  5s,  1929 2K 

Oct.  1,  Woonsocket  Electric  Machine  and  Power  Com- 
pany 4  J^s,  1943 2K 

Oct.    11,    Dallas  Electric  Company  First  Preferred  Stock, 

6  per  cent 8 

Oct.    11,     Dallas    Electric    Company   Second    Preferred 

Stock,  5  per  cent 2  J^ 

Oct.  15,  ♦Puget  Sound  Traction,  Light  &  Power  Com- 
pany Preferred  Stock,  6  per  cent l}4 

^Payable  quarterly. 
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Quotations  on  Securities 


OF 


Companies  under  Stone  &  Webster  Management 
AUGUST  30,  1915 


ReqoMtt  for  inforauitiM  in  rtfutf  to  tiM  eompMi 

or  son. 

BONDS 

PRBP.  STOCK 

COMMON  STOCK 

compaut 

Int. 
Ssts 

Priet 
sad  Int. 

DiT. 

Bsts 

Piico 

DiT. 

Bsto 

Pries 

Abingtoii  &  Rockknd,  The  EL  Lt 

5% 

100 

No 

Prof 

«% 

160 

BatonRooge       (Boad,lM9 
Slec  Co.         \  NotM,  ApriU  I9ia 

5^ 
6% 

90 
99 

6% 

85 

Bkckttone  Valley  Oaa  &  Blec.  Co. 

5% 

100 

•6% 

105 

«% 

150t 

Bloe  Hffl  St  Ry.  Co.,  The 

5% 

92 

No 

Prtf 

Bfockton  &  Ptymoulh  St  Ry.  Co. 

4J% 

90 

•6% 

85 

Cape  Breton  Slec  Co.,  Ltd. 

5% 

90 

6% 

85 

3% 

45 

Centnd  Hiaaiaaippi  VaUey 
raectrk  Propertiea 

No 

Bonds 

♦6% 

72}t 

10  N 

Cohnnbna  Slec    ( Bonds,  laaa 
Co.                       \  NotM,  Jvly,  1917 

5% 

85 

6% 

70 

10 

Cohnnbna  Power  Co.,  The 

5% 

90 

5% 

95 

•6% 

92t 

100 

Dallaa  Slec  Co.    Noios,  Jwm,  1917 

5% 

97 

•6% 
5% 

83  L 
58 

25  L 

Dallaa  Electric     ( Bonds,  1922 
Corporation      (  Notts,  Fob^  1917 

5% 
5% 

95 
97 

Baatem  Tezaa      j  Bonds.  1942 
Slec  Co.            (  Notts,  Jvlj,  191tf 

il 

92} 
100 

•6% 

83 

Edison  Elec  lUg.  f  Bonds.  1930 

II 

100 
100 

No 

Prtf 

8% 

180 

n  Paso  Elec  Co. 

5% 

98 

«% 

95 

P% 

114 

Fall  Riyer  Oaa  Worica  Co. 

No 

Bonds 

No 

Prof 

12% 

255 

Oahreaton  Elec  Co. 

5% 

94 

Oahreston-Houaton  Elec  Co. 

No 

Bonds 

♦6% 

80    I 

7% 

50  B 

Galyeaton-Houaton  Elec  Ry.  Co. 

5% 

94 

No 

Prof 

Hayerhill  Oaa  lh±t  Co. 

(^ckptrTahMSSO) 

No 

Bonds 

No 

Prof 

9% 

98 

Hotts^ton  County  Elec  Lt  Co. 

(Stock  par  TalnoS28) 

5% 

94 

6% 

23 

5% 

16 

Houfipiiton  County  Traction  Co. 

5% 

90 

•6% 

80 

40 

Hottfipiiton  County  St  Ry.  Co.,  The 

5% 

95 

No 

Pref 

No 

Com 
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1 

BOHDS 

PRBV.  STOCK  1 

COMMON  STOOL 

COMPANT 

laL 
KM. 

Prie. 

UldlBt 

INt. 
Bsto 

Prioo 

INt. 
Bsto 

Pdot 

Hoofton  Blec  Co. 

5% 

^l 



JacksoiiTille  Blec  Co. 

5% 

95 

No 

Prof 

No 

Cob 

JacklOIITille            Bonds,  1931 
Tnctkm  Co.     {  Hoim,  lUrch,  1917 

5% 

90 
96 

•6% 

60 

25 

Keokuk  Electric  Co. 

Ho 

Bonds 

♦6% 

94 

Key  West  Blec.  Co.,  Tke 

s% 

80 

Lowell  Blec  Lt  Corp.,  The 

Ho 

Bonds 

No 

Prof 

8% 

200 

Misdss^  Rirer  Power  Co. 

5% 

72  1 

404 

Hi 

Northern  Teztt  Blec  Co. 

5% 

94 

6% 

sot! 

4% 

sotj 

Norttiem  Teztt  Traction  Co. 

5% 

98 

No 

Prof 

Padflc  Coast  Power  Co. 

5% 

96 

No 

Prof 

No 

Cob 

Padncah  Traction  and  Lt  Co. 

5% 

70  L 

15  1- 

SI- 

Pensacola  Blec  (  Bonds,  1031 

0^                \  Hotos,  March,  191tf 

tl 

80 
98 

50 

5 

Ponce  Blec  Co. 

6% 

100 

No 

Prof 

Public  Service  Inyestment  Co. 

Ho 

Bonds 

•6% 

80 

40 

Pnget  Sound  Blec  Ry. 

5% 

85B 

Puget  Sound  Power  Co. 

5% 

96 

No 

Prof 

No 

Cos 

P«^«^Swind  Tttc,  Lt  [londs,  m9 

«% 

100 

•6% 

65 

20 

'First  SorieSf  1935 

»•«•  ^*           Fi»«rth  Sorios,  1M2 
Ijifth  Swios,  1944 

s% 

5% 
S% 
5% 

98 
98 
98 
98 
98 

•6% 

95 

6% 

95 

Savannah  Blec  Co. 

5% 

70? 

Seattie  Blec. 
Co.,  The    ' 

'1st  MocttM*.  I«30 
Cm..  *  lUf.,  1«29 
8MttU-BTW.tt.  1«3» 
Tk*  SMttI*  St.,  I«2I 

5% 
5% 
5% 
5% 

99B 
95^ 
93 
99 

No 

Prof 

No 

Cob 

Sierra  Pacific  ElecCo.Hotos,8s9ti9ie 

•% 

99 

•6% 

50 

5 

Tacoma  Ry.  and  Pr.  Co. 

5% 

93 

No 

Prof 

Tampa  Blec  Co. 

s% 

99 

No 

Prof 

10% 

140 

Whatcom  County  Ry.  &  Lt  Co. 

5% 

94 

No 

Prof 

No 

Cob 

Qootstions  sro  spproilniAte.    AH  stocks  SlOO  par  fsloo  vnloss  othorwioo  spodiod. 

HSviBuUtiTO.    fBz-DMdoad.   A.Ustod  on  London  Stock  Bzchinffo.   B.Listod  on  Boston  Stock  BachiSgo. 
L.  Listod  on  LonisTiUo,  Ky^  Stock  Bzchsnco.    N.  Common  shsros  hsTO  no  par  fsloo.    Z.  Bi-cighti* 
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LIBRARY  NOTES 

(IS)  Co-ardinaiian  of  Students*  Work.  About  the  middle 
of  August  the  Library  sent  a  circular  to  various  men  of  the 
office,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  students  (mostly  of 
graduate  courses),  to  the  number  of  thirty  or  forty,  are  apt  to 
visit  the  library  during  the  season;  and  it  would  accordingly 
seem  worth  while  if  they  could  investigate  subjects  for  their 
thesis  work  which  at  the  same  time  would  be  of  interest  to 
Stone  &  Webster.  Presidents  Lowell  and  Maclaurin,  Professor 
Cli£Ford,  and  Mr.  Russell  Bobb,  all  concur  in  this  view,  and  in 
response  to  the  circular  upwards  of  a  dozen  topics  have  been 
received.  The  next  step  b  to  write  to  the  various  instructors 
suggesting  these  topics  for  thesis  work,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months  we  should  be  able  to  report  progress.  One  topic 
that  would  appeal  to  the  librarian  (judging  from  questions  re- 
ceived) is  the  scope  of  the  work  and  of  the  reports  of  the  public 
service  commissions  throughout  the  country.  Such  a  topic  has 
been  treated  of  by  various  specialists  from  time  to  time,  but 
it  would  seem  as  though  it  could  be  brought  down  to  date  in 
standardized  form  and  made  an  annual.  YHiat  a  neat  ad- 
vertising booklet  for  some  financial  house!  ; 

(14)  The  Story  of  the  Census,  1790-1915.  This  S6-page 
pamphlet,  a  gift  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  is,  of  course,  in- 
teresting for  its  account  of  the  growth  of  the  country.  We  note 
on  page  333  a  tabulation  on  the  growth  of  electrical  industries 
in  the  United  States.  It  gives  figures  for  street  and  electric 
railways,  central  electric  light  and  power  plants,  and  tele- 
phones and  telegraphs. 

(15)  The  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  for  1914 
contains  'what  one  would  expect  of  it — data  on  climate,  size 
and  value  of  crops,  imports  and  exports,  etc.,  etc., — ^and  also 
some  statistics  that  one  might  not  expect,  i.  e.,  commercial 
and  financial  statistics  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world, 
tabulated  in  about  ten  pages.  The  tables  on  developed  water 
powers  are  good  as  far  as  they  go,  but  are  for  the  year  1908. 

(16)  Reference  Books.  As  a  sample  of  annotated  biblio- 
graphical work  and  indexing,  attention  is  called  to  the  Supple- 
ment for  1911-13  to  the  Guide  to  the  Study  and  Use  of  Reference 
Books,  by  Isadore  Gilbert  Mudge,  Reference  Librarian  of 
Columbia   University,   published   by   the   American   Library 
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Association.  The  annotations  cover  substantially  all  depart- 
ments of  knowledge,  in  compact  statements  of  about  thirty 
pages,  while  the  index  to  the  same  covers  eight  pages  more, 
in  fine  print.    Engineers  take  notice  of  thoroughness. 

(17)  Apportionment  and  Library  Annual.  There  is  a 
movement  afoot  for  various  of  the  special  libraries  in  Boston 
to  unite  in  apportioning  the  purchase  of  annuals,  periodicals, 
etc.,  and  even  have  the  use  of  each  other's  facilities,  like  dupli- 
cators, photostats,  blueprinting  apparatus,  etc.  Such  an 
agreement  has  been  signed  by  Messrs.  Hollis  French  &  Allen 
Hubbard,  Messrs.  Fay,  SpoflFord  &  Thomdike,  Mr.  Henry  F. 
Bryant,  and  Stone  &  Webster.  It  is  being  passed  around  for 
others  to  sign  also.  The  American  Library  Annual  is  typical 
of  what  cotUd  thus  be  apportioned.  One  copy  should  suflSce 
for  many  libraries.  The  new  edition  contains,  among  other 
things,  index  to  current  events,  the  year  in  books,  a  list  of 
libraries  in  the  United  States,  special  libraries  of  the  United 
States,  bibliographies  recorded  in  1914.  This  differs  from 
last  year's  annual  in  not  having  a  list  of  private  book  col- 
lectors, which  has  been  transferred  to  the  'Tublishers'  Trade 
List  Annual." 

(18)  The  1915  Van  Nostrand  Books.  This  catalogue  of 
technical,  industrial,  engineering  and  scientific  publications 
is  conveniently  classified  and  indexed  by  author  and  by  subject. 
It  is  a  publication  not  to  be  overlooked,  even  though  presum- 
ably issued  in  the  interests  of  a  single  publishing  house. 

(19)  The  Life  Extension  Institute^  Inc.^  *'is  designed  to 
prolong  life  and  make  it  more  livable,  and  for  preventing  need- 
less sickness  and  premature  death."  Hon.  William  H.  Taft 
is  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Prof.  Irving  Fisher  is 
chairman  of  the  Hygiene  Reference  Board,  and  Gen.  William 
C.  Gorgas,  U.  S.  A.,  is  Consultant  on  Sanitation.  In  addition 
to  the  circular  describing  the  Institute,  we  have  the  following 
pamphlets:  America's  pressing  mortality  problem;  The  coming 
movement  for  extending  human  life;  Guarding  the  employe; 
The  hidden  enemy  among  yQur  employes;  The  periodic  physical 
examination  of  employes. 

(20)  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  of  '^Public  Affairs  Information  Service** 
is  typical  of  several  publications,  of  which  we  have  a  single  copy, 
by  way  of  sample,  and  to  which  we  are  likely  to  subscribe  if 
there  is  sufficient  demand.  This  copy  is  well  worth  perusing, 
as  being  an  annotated  index  to  various  topics  of  interest  to 
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ELEMENTARY  BOOKS  il9 

Stone  &  Webster.  Look,  for  instance  under  Advertising, 
Banking  and  Currency,  Building  Code,  Engineers  (Licensed), 
Minimum  Wage,  Municipal  Ownership,  Prices,  Public  Utilities, 
Taxation,  Vocational  Education,  Wages,  and  Workmen's 
Compensation. 

(21)  Municipal  Year  Book  of  the  CUy  of  New  York,  1915, 
^'prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Chamberlain  for  distribu- 
tion by  the  Municipal  B^ference  Library,  500  Municipal  Build- 
ing'* (15  cents,  postpaid),  contains  a  great  deal  that  one  wants 
to  know.  YHiat  are  the  duties  of  the  mayor?  of  the  comp- 
troller? of  the  aldermen?  of  the  borough  presidents?  What 
is  the  department  of  finance,  and  what  are  the  bureaus  under 
it?  YHiat  is  the  function  of  the  chamberlain?  All  these  and 
many  other  offices  are  described,  in  addition  to  which  there 
are  chapters  on  education,  recreation,  health,  sanitation, 
charities,  corrections,  public  utilities,  etc.,  besides  a  chapter 
of  miscellanies,  including  such  items  as  public  baths,  lost  prop- 
erty, and  pensions.    It  ends  with  an  ample  index. 


Elementary  Books  on  Various  Subjects 

Following  is  a  list  of  Elementary  Books  on  various  subjects  in  the 
Stone  k  Webster  library,  corrected  to  August  17,  1915. 

BnsineM  AccoiiBtancy»  etc. 

American  Technical  Society:  Cyclopedia  of  commerce,  accountancy, 
business  administration  . 

Burdick,  Francis  M.:  Essentials  of  business  law. 

International  library  of  technology. 

Russell,  T.  H.,  and  others:  International  business  library. 

Teller  &  Brown:  A  6rst  book  in  business  methods. 
Chemistry*  etc* 

Cohn,  Lassar:  Chemistry  in  daily  life. 

Duncan,  Robert  Kennedy:  The  chemistry  of  commerce. 

:  The  new  knowledge. 

:  Some  chemical  problems  of  today. 

CiTll  Engineering 

American  Technical  Societv:  Cyclopedia  of  civi    engineering. 

International  library  of  technology. 

Turneaure,  F.  E.,  Editor-in-chief:  Cyclopedia  of  civil  engineering. 
Electricity  in  general 

American  School  of  Correspondence:  Practical  lessons  in  electricity. 

American  Technical  Society:  Cyclopedia  of  applied  electricity. 

Baxter,  William,  Jr.:  Practical  talks  on  electricity.  Part  I.  Prin- 
ciples and  construction  of  dynamos  and  switchboards. 

Child,  Charles  Tripler:  The  how  and  why  of  electricity. 

Crocker,  Francis^  B.,  and  American  School  of  Correspondence: 
Dynamo  electric  machinery;  a  treatise  on  theory,  constructive 
details,  etc. 

DurgJD,  Wm.  A.:  Electricity;  its  history  and  development. 

Haskins,  Clark  Caryl:  Electricity  made  simple. 
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International  library  of  technology. 

Jenks,  Tudor:  Electricity  for  young  people. 

Lowe,  Paul  £.:  Vest-pocket  compendium  of  applied  electricity. 

National  Institute  of  Practical  Mechanics:  Electrical  workers  stand- 
ard library  .  .  . 

Player,  Preston:  Hydro-electric  developments. 

Power  handbooks. 

Robb,  Russell:  Electric  wiring. 

Rogers,  W. :  Erecting  and  operating. 

Thompson,  Sil vanus  P. :  Elementary  lessons  in  electricity  and  mag- 
netism. 
English  ComposltioB,  etc 

Bigelow,  Marhsall  T.:  Punctuation  and  other  typographical  matters. 

Cody,  Sherwin:  Good  English  form  book  in  business  letter  writing. 

International  library  of  technology. 

Sypherd,  W.  O. :  Handbook  of  English  for  engineers. 
Incandescent  Lighting 

Houston,  E.  J.,  and  Kennelly,  A.  £.:  Incandescent  lighting.     8d  ed. 

International  library  of  technology. 
Mechanical  Engineering 

International  library  of  technology. 

Power  handbooks. 

Rogers,  W.:  Erecting  and  operating. 

Smith,   Robert   H.:  Text-book  of  the   elements  of   machine   work. 
Also,  Text-book  of  the  principles  of  machine  work.     Both  prepared 
for  students  in  technical,  manual  training  and  trade  schools,  and 
for  the  apprentice  in  the  shop. 
Street  Railways 

Houston,  E.  J.,  and  Kennelly,  A.  E.:  Electric  street  railways. 

International  library  of  technology. 
Miscellany 

Husband,  Joseph:  Year  in  a  coal  mine. 
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Recent  Accessions 

(10)  Civil  Engineering 
42S  ^  Wind  stresses  in  the  steel  frames  of  office  buildings  .    .    .   Bulletin 
No.  80.     University  of  Illinois  Engineering  Experiment  Station. 
June,  1915.     Urbana.     88p,  6x0.     ^OTS.lie 

424  Tests  of  wood  preservatives.     Howard  F.  Weiss.     Bulletin  of  De- 

partment of  Agriculture  No.  145  .  .  .  20p,  6x9,  illus.  *6880.- 
B145 

425  Report  of  Committee  on  uses  of  wood  in  building  construction. 

National  Fbe  Protection  Association  .  .  .  55p,  6x0.  *077.- 
N213 

426  Truckee-Carson-Lake  Tahoe  project  .  .  .  62d  Congress,  2d  Session, 

Document  No.  451.    Wash,  1012.    160p,  6x0,  maps.    *6800.0732t 

427  Thirty-sixth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Harbor  and  Land  Com- 

missioners for  the  year  1014.  Boston,  1015.  124p,  6x0.  *1400.- 
H22.1014. 

428  Fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  Mass.  Metropolitan  Water  and 

Sewerage  Board,  1014.     180p,  6x0.     *140S.1014 
420     Stages  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  of  its  principal  tributaries  for 
1014.     Mississippi  River  Commission.     145p,  6x0.     *38D0.R52.- 
0732.1014 

430  Report  of  the  Board  of  Metropolitan  Park  Commissioners  Dec. 

1014.     Boston,  1015.     113p,  6x0.     *1400.M56.1014 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


A  month  ago  we  gave  expression  to  a  few  ''Jitney  Re- 
flections."   One  or  two  more  have  occurred  to  us  in  the  interim, 
occasioned  by  new  facts.    About  the  middle  of  September 
this  appeared  in  a  New  York  paper:  ''Sixty-six  trolley  car  con- 
r  ductors  and  motormen  have  been  placed  on  the  extra  list  of 

f  the  Jackson  Avenue  line  in  Jersey  City  in  the  last  few  weeks 

'  because  of  the  increase  of  jitney  passenger  traffic  .  •  .  The 

trolley  men  have  organized  the  Public  Service  Trolleymen's 
Protective  League,  and  recently  Samuel  Fletcher,  George 
Mayer  and  Charles  Lath,  a  committee  of  the  Greenville  troUey- 
men,  protested  to  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety  Hague  that 
the  tax  of  $8  a  year  for  the  privilege  of  running  a  jitney  was  too 
small."  The  railway,  declared  the  speaker,  "pays  Jersey  City 
five  per  cent  on  its  gross  receipts,  while  the  jitneys  pay  only  $5 
a  year  to  run  over  the  streets,  and  violate  all  manner  of  stop 
and  traffic  regulations,  which  trolley  cars  would  not  dare  do." 
He  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  railway  company 
was  paying  sixty-six  men  $12  a  week.  "That  is  kind,"  he 
added,  "but  the  displaced  men  would  prefer  to  have  regular 
work  and  regular  pay."  Naturally;  and  so,  we  should  think, 
would  the  city  and  the  inhabitants  thereof!  Indeed,  no  person 
with  the  true  civic  spirit  could  view  such  a  situation  as  thb 
without  disquietude.  Time  and  again  in  the  past  workmen  in 
large  numbers  have  been  dislocated  by  the  advent  of  new  ap- 
pliances which  have  rendered  their  occupations  useless  and 
have  forced  them  practically  to  begin  life  over  again.  And 
very  often,  perhaps  most  frequently,  the  new  appliances, 
though  productive  of  distress  to  so  many  individuab,  have 
effected  great  economic  gains  for  the  community  as  a  whole. 
But  in  thb  particular  case  there  b  the  dbtress  without  the  hope 
of  public  gain.    For  figure  as  one  may,  the  jitney  cannot  be 
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made  a  permanent  feature  without  in  very  large  measure  can* 
celling  the  greatest  good  that  has  befallen  municipal  life  in  our 
whole  history — namely,  the  cheap  transportation  whereby 
millions  have  been  enabled  to  work  in  the  city  and  live  in  the 
country,  or,  what  amounts  to  almost  the  same  thing,  in  quiet 
suburban  towns.  The  jitneys  cannot  effect  this  transportation 
on  anything  like  the  terms  of  the  electric  railways,  and  the 
latter  cannot  permanently  effect  it  if  deprived  of  that  part  of 
their  business  from  which  they  derive  their  profit — ^the  short- 
haul  traflSc  for  which  the  jitneys  have  been  so  vigorously  com- 
peting during  the  past  twelve  months.  It  looks  as  if  some  day 
the  people  would  have  to  make  a  choice  between  the  jitneys 
and  their  homes  in  the  country. 


Another  jitney  reflection  arises  from  the  fact  that  on  the 
day  after  the  Galveston  hurricane,  when  the  street  car  line  was 
temporarily  out  of  commission,  its  competitors,  the  jitneys, 
jumped  their  fares  to  as  high  as  seventy-five  cents.  Imagine 
the  cry  that  would  go  up  if  a  street  railway,  should  attempt  to 
do  a  thing  like  that!  Of  course  such  a  step  would  be  impossible 
under  public  regulation.  But  public  regulation  would  not  be 
necessary.  From  the  start  street  railways  have  had  their 
dealings  with  the  public  too  standardized  to  admit  even  of  a 
desire  to  take  such  advantage  of  a  public  misfortune.  Their 
good  sense  has  taught  them  that  they  are  the  public's  servants, 
whereas  it  appears  that  the  jitneys  are  really  servants  to  no 
one  but  their  owners.  The  Galveston  incident  may  be  ex- 
ceptional, but  merely,  we  suspect,  because  the  opportunity  was 
exceptional. 

Practical  Ideals 

Our  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  an  address  on 
"Practical  Ideals"  by  George  Otis  Smith,  Director  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  delivered  at  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  Sigma  Xi  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Societies;  University  of 
Illinois.  It  is  exceptionally  interesting  and  has  very  close 
relation  to  the  present  industrial  situation  in  the  United  States. 
We  read  that  productive  industry  in  large  units  is  coming  to 
be  placed  in  the  public  service  class.  Three  parties  at  least 
are  involved  in  the  business  of  an  industrial  plant — the  em- 
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ployer,  representing  thos^.  whose  money  makes  the  business 
venture  possible;  the  employee,  whose  labor  is  the  life-blood 
of  the  enterprise;  and  the  consumer  who  depends  upon  the 
product.  In  a  single  business  of  this  type,  the  owners  may  be 
a  few  capitalists  or  several  thousand  stockholders,  the  em- 
ployees may  be  numbered  by  the  hundred  or  by  the  thousand, 
and  the  consumers  may  aggregate  hundreds  of  thousands. 
The  significant  fact,  however,  is  that  every  member  o^  each 
class  has  a  real  and  legitimate  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
business. 

As  Illinois  is  a  great  coal  mining  State,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  specific  illusion  to  this  industry.  The  extent  of 
the  share  which  the  consuming  public  has  in  the  conduct  of 
certain  industrial  operations  on  a  large  scale  is  being  recognized 
in  the  courts*,  says  Mr.  Smith.  In  a  recent  decision  in  New 
South  Wales,  for  instance,  the  court  upheld  as  legal  and  in  the 
public  interest,  certain  trade  agreements  among  coal  mining 
companies  and  shipping  companies.  From  New  South  Wales 
it  is  a  long  way  to  Illinois,  yet  the  conditions  in  the  coal  fields 
of  these  two  States  may  not  be  altogether  diverse.  In  that  far 
away  country,  cut-throat  competition  had  followed  the  devel- 
opment of  a  new  field,  with  the  result  that  prices  prevailed 
which  the  court  described  as  disastrously  low.  The  justifica- 
tion of  the  combination  was  stated  by  the  court  with  a  logic 
that  appeals  to  the  non-legal  mind.  "'The  consumers  of  coal 
will  lose  in  the  long  run  if  the  colliery  proprietors  do  not  make 
fair  profits  or  the  miners  do  not  receive  fair  wages."  Coming 
back  to  the  same  problem  nearer  home,  Mr.  Smith  mentions  a 
fact  which  he  thinks  may  not  have  been  given  publicity.  More 
than  once  in  the  last  six  years,  strong  delegations,  representing 
large  bituminous  coal  mining  interests,  have  come  to  Washing- 
ton seeking  authority  for  a  trade  combination.  The  piurpose 
of  such  combination  was  not  concealed — it  was  to  raise  the 
price  of  coal  so  as  to  make  the  price  truly  remunerative;  but 
in  order  to  obtain  a  price  properly  related  to  cost,  these  hard- 
headed  men  of  the  ""big  business"  proposed  that  the  fixing  of 
that  price  should  be  absolutely  under  federal  regulation.  "I 
believe  they  had  a  good  case,  and  although  they  urged  some- 
thing for  which  the  times  were  not  ripe,  they  were,  in  fact, 
suggesting  a  plan  that  promised  as  much  to  the  public  interest 
as  to  their  private  gain:  this  will  be  a  practical  ideal  as  soon 
as  legislation  catches  up  with  business." 
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We  are  told  that  the  competitive  element  in  business  has 
not  outlived  its  usefulness,  although  the  fact  is  insisted  upon 
that  competition  must  be  fair.  Competition  that  is  a  contest 
of  technical  eflSciency  is  the  highest  expression  of  industrial 
progress;  it  is  a  natural  process  in  economic  evolution  and  will 
result  in  the  survival  of  what  is  truly  fittest.  Special  emphasis 
is  put  upon  the  term  EflBciency.  A  few  months  ago,  Mr. 
Smith  had  occasion  to  consider  the  advances  made  in  the 
mining  industry,  and  his  analysis  of  certain  statistics  of  produc- 
tion yielded  most  gratifying  results.  In  coal  mining  the  phe- 
nomenal increases  in  output  have  been  brought  about  in  large 
part  by  gains  in  eflBciency.  In  twenty-five  years  the  mine 
worker  increased  his  individual  output  more  than  sixty  per 
cent:  in  1889  the  average  miner  produced  four  hundred  and 
seventy-one  tons  of  coal;  in  1913  his  output  was  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-two  tons.  The  iron  mines  of  the  country  show  an 
even  better  record:  the  annual  output  of  ore  per  miner  in- 
creased in  twenty  years  from  three  hundred  and  eighty-five 
to  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  tons.  These  facts  may  not 
lend  themselves  to  rhetorical  statement,  but  they  constitute 
a  real  contribution  to  the  logic  of  events.  Ek^onomic  benefits 
must  surely  follow  these  marked  increases.  To  whom  then 
belongs  the  reward  of  efficiency?  The  answer  to  that  question 
b  found  in  the  opinions  of  the  higher  courts,  in  the  decbions 
of  public  utility  commbsions,  and  in  recent  or  pending  legbla- 
tion.  Industrial  enterprises  as  conducted  by  corporations  are 
inherently  co-operative.  "Owner,  workman  and  consumer  are 
in  reality  partners,  and  as  such  deserve  to  share  in  the  profits. 
The  public  can  demand  low  wages  only  after  adequate  profit 
has  been  provided  for  capital  and  fair  wages  for  labor.  Thb 
basal  principle  of  profit  sharing  among  all  three  partners  seems 
to  me  the  corner  stone  among  the  practical  ideab  of  the  present 
day." 

This  idea  of  partnership  brings  us  logically  to  the  question 
of  the  determination  of  what  b  the  just  and  fair  compensation 
to  both  capital  and  labor.  "Minimuin  wage"  and  "living 
standard"  are  terms  used  in  society's  efforts  to  protect  the 
workman,  but  Mr.  Smith,  however,  reminds  us  that  capital, 
as  another  partner  in  the  business,  deserves  its  share,  and  that 
its  minimum  wage  must  also  be  determined.  The  old  fable 
of  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs  is  applicable  to  present 
conditions  in  the  business   world.     Capital   must  receive  a 
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living  wage,  else  disaster  will  follow,  in  which  the  other  partners 
will  surely  share.  Bookkeeping  that  makes  no  allowance  for 
maintenance  and  replacement  of  plant,  representing  the  capital 
outlay,  is  no  better  and  no  worse  than  cost  sheets  that  include 
wages  which  cannot  maintain  the  workmen  in  health.  Business 
that  is  solvent  must  pay  in  full  both  labor  cost  and  capital 
cost.  Briefly,  capital  has  as  much  right  to  demand  ''social 
insurance'*  as  labor. 

We  are  frankly  told  that  the  purpose  of  government  is  to 
protect  the  people.  The  question  of  public  regulation  of 
business  is  no  longer  debatable,  except  as  regards  degree  and 
methods.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  this  is  a  notable  exception. 
Indeed  we  are  confirmed  in  that  opinion  by  an  incident  related 
by  Mr.  Smith.  ''To  show  the  sentiment  of  ten  years  ago, 
take,"  he  says,  "ex-Secretary  Olney's  contribution  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  large  question  then  before  the  country,  namely, 
the  public  regulation  of  railroad  rates.  Mr.  Olney's  argument 
was  that  the  rate-making  power  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
ownership  of  the  transportation  business;  that  rate-making  by 
legislative  act  and  judiciary  review  is  so  slow  a  process  that 
its  results  would  be  confiscatory;  that  the  organic  inability 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  own  and  run  the  railroads  of 
the  country  includes  the  inability  to  fix  rates,  a  right  insep- 
arably linked  with  ownership.  The  legal  and  constitutional 
difficulties  thus  presented  by  Mr.  Olney  were  strengthened  by 
economic  and  business  objections  on  the  score  of  public  policy, 
which,  he  thought,  were  'as  obvious  as  they  should  prove 
insuperable.*  Yet  today  the  Federal  control  of  interstate  com- 
merce and  the  State  regulation  of  intrastate  transportation 
are  commonplaces  in  the  business  world.  For  eleven  years 
the  Federal  Government  has  owned  and  operated  a  railroad  on 
the  Isthmus;  and  within  a  month  the  President  has  authorized 
the  purchase  of  a  railroad  in  Alaska  as  the  first  section  of  a  line 
to  be  constructed  by  government  engineers."  There  are  cer- 
tain facts,  however,  regarding  the  Federal  Government's 
operation  of  the  railroad  on  the  Isthmus  that  Mr.  Smith  over- 
looks. 

Some  of  these  facts  were  stated  several  months  ago  by 
Mr.  Howard  Eliot.  He  said:  "It  is  a  little  interesting  to  com- 
pare some  of  the  results  of  this  particular  piece  of  machinery 
[the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad]  with  a  piece 
owned  absolutely  by  the  government  and  directed  by  the  gov- 
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eminent.  I  refer  to  the  Panama  Railroad.  The  Panama 
Railroad  receives  every  time  it  hauls  a  ton  of  freight  a  mile, 
nearly  $0.04,  while  the  average  rate  here  is  $0,013.  The 
Panama  Railroad  earns  when  it  runs  a  passenger  train  a  mile 
$6.24,  while  in  New  England  we  think  we  are  doing  well  if  we 
get  $1.09.  The  government  gets  from  hauling  a  freight  train 
in  Panama  a  mile  $11.94,  while  we  get  $3.91;  and  the  Panama's 
freight  earnings  per  mile  are  $45,000,  while  ours  are  $16,000. 
The  government  is  the  only  stockholder  in  that  railroad  and  it 
transports  the  mail  for  itself,  while  there  are  thousands  of 
stockholders  in  the  New  Haven  and  other  roads.  What  does 
the  railroad  do  about  the  mail?  The  government  pays  itself 
for  the  transportation  of  mail  on  the  Panama  railroad  for  every 
ton  carried  a  mile  $2.70,  while  we  get  $0.10  for  hauling  a  ton 
of  mail."  While  it  is  true  that  "the  Federal  control  of  inter- 
state commerce  and  the  State  regulation  of  intrastate  trans- 
portation are  commonplaces  in  the  business  world,"  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  "public  regulation  of  business"  will  continue 
"debatable"  in  the  matter  of  "degree  and  methods."  Mr. 
Smith  tells  us  that  regulation  by  the  government  means  pro- 
tection of  the  corporation  as  well  as  of  those  served  by  the 
corporation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  that  end  will  be  fully 
attained,  for  the  facts  just  cited  with  reference  to  the  Panama 
railroad  show  that  much  remains  to  be  accomplished.  Mr. 
Smith  declares  that  the  fear  that  the  courts  could  not  safeguard 
the  interests  of  all  has  proved  groundless,  and  in  confirmation 
of  this  he  cites  the  decisions  rendered  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  some  months  ago  in  the  cases  known  as  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  and  the  North  Dakota  coal  rate  cases. 
Perhaps  the  fear  which  he  minimizes  has  not  yet  been  proved 
altogether  groundless.  Granting  the  intention  of  the  court  to 
rule  with  perfect  justice  to  every  party  in  interest,  the  fact 
stiU  remains  that  cases  of  this  character  call  for  the  exercise 
of  economic  acumen  which  at  times  may  be  beyond  the  power 
of  the  court.  Which  would  be  the  better  course  in  such  an 
event?  To  leave  the  settlement  of  the  question  in  dispute  to 
what  Adam  Smith  calls  the  "rough  higgling  of  the  market," 
or  to  commit  it  to  the  necessarily  more  or  less  hit  or  miss  judg- 
ment of  the  court? 

Still,  it  is  a  fact  that  public  regulation  has  come  to  stay, 
and  when  its  methods  are  reduced  to  the  scale  of  absolute 
justice  and  sound  economics,  it  should  prove  of  inestimable 
advantage  to  the  country. 
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War  Cost  and  National  Resources 

It  is  unnecessary,  we  suspect,  to  call  attention  to  the  article 
in  this  issue  by  Mr.  Willard  B.  Dow  on  "The  High  Cost  of 
War."  That  is  a  fact  which  everyone  the  world  over  is  at  this 
time  most  anxious  to  ascertain.  Mr.  Dow  brings  the  debts  of 
the  present  war  up  to  date.  He  wisely  leaves  the  future  to 
conjecture,  calling  attention,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that  the  war 
is  bound  to  effect  a  very  great  change  in  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  whole  world.  While  we  have  no  desire  to  probe 
deeper  into  the  future  than  he  has  done,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  call  attention  to  certain  facts  of  the  past  and  present, 
not  within  the  scope  of  his  remarks,  which  may  be  found  of  use 
by  those  whose  inclination  leads  them  to  look  into  the  future. 

As  Mr.  Dow  mentions,  at  the  beginning  of  our  Revolution- 
ary War,  the  debt  of  Great  Britain  amounted  to  $625,000,000, 
and  the  conflict  with  the  Colonies  brought  the  debt  to  almost 
double  that  amount.  Between  1793  and  1814,  there  was  an 
increase  of  $2,500,000,000  in  the  British  debt;  the  amount 
standing  in  the  latter  year  at  $3,600,000,000.  This  is  inter- 
esting as  affording  some  basis  for  a  view  regarding  the  conse- 
quences of  the  present  war.  It  is  worth  noting,  for  example, 
that  in  1814,  Great  Britain,  with  a  population  not  much  in 
excess  of  18,000,000,  owed  $3,600,000,000,  whereas  the  United 
States,  in  1865,  with  a  population  of  34,748,000,  nearly  double 
that  of  Great  Britain,  had  a  debt,  as  a  result  of  the  Civil  War, 
of  $2,674,815,856.  Note  also  that  the  wealth  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1814  was  computed  at  $12,000,000,000,  while  the 
wealth  of  the  United  States  in  1865,  as  deduced  from  the  census 
reports,  must,  in  round  numbers,  have  been  at  least  $25,000,- 
000,000.  In  other  words,  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
Great  Britain,  with  a  population  about  half  as  large  as  our 
population  in  1865,  and  with  wealth  half  as  large  as  ours  fifty 
years  later,  was  able  to  take  care  of  a  debt  of  a  billion  dollars 
greater.  Recalling  how  successfuUy  we  emerged  financially 
from  our  Civil  War,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  fact  that 
Great  Britain  was  not  crippled  by  the  extraordinary  burden  of 
indebtedness  incurred  in  surpressing  the  greatest  military 
genius  which,  as  many  believe,  the  world  has  ever  produced. 

And  this  occurred  in  the  face  of  manifold  difficulties  which 
do  not  exist  today.  In  1797  specie  payments  were  suspended 
and  were  not  resumed  until  after  the  war.    To  know  what  this 
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means,  one  has  only  to  study  one  of  the  most  celebrated  eco- 
nomic documents  ever  prepared,  namely,  the  Bullion  Report 
prepared  about  a  century  ago  for  the  British  Grovemment  by 
a  number  of  eminent  financiers,  as  a  result  of  a  careful  and 
prolonged  study  of  the  means  to  rectify  the  disorganized  con- 
dition of  exchanges  which  characterized  that  period.  Another 
great  hardship  under  which  the  British  people  labored  at  that 
time  was  the  enclosure  of  the  commons  effected  some  years 
previously.  Another  was  the  deplorable  condition  superin- 
duced by  the  artificial  favoring  of  agriculture  at  the  expense  of 
the  masses.  These  are  only  three  of  a  much  larger  number  of 
pronounced  evils  affecting  the  economic  situation.  The  recti- 
fication of  no  such  problems  will  confront  Great  Britain  on 
emerging  from  the  present  war. 

In  May,  1914,  long  before  the  present  war  was  dreamed  of. 
Sir  George  Paish  printed  an  interesting  article  in  the  London 
Statist  on  the  growth  of  wealth.     It  may  be  interesting  to  recall 
some  of  his  remarks,  not  because  they  have  any  specific  applica- 
tion to  the  existing  situation,  but  because  it  is  conceivable  that 
they  have  a  general  bearing  on  the  future  that  confronts  the 
world  today.     Keeping   in   mind  the   successful  manner   in 
which  Great  Britain  emerged  from  the  Napoleonic  wars,  it  is 
interesting  to  read:  ""At  no  time  in  hbtory  has  the  economic 
condition  of  the  world  improved  as  rapidly  or  as  much  as  in 
the  past  hundred  years,  and  at  no  time  has  the  mental  uplift 
of  the  average  man  been  greater.     Nor  has  the  progress  been 
confined  to  one  or  two  nations,  as  it  was  apt  to  be  in  former 
times;  it  has  extended  around  the  world  from  East  to  West 
and  from  North  to  South.     All  countries  have  not  advanced 
at  an  equal  rate,  but  all  have  progressed  in  a  marvellous  manner 
.  .  .  The  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1814  was  computed 
at  about  £2,500,000,000  ($12,500,000,000),  while  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  would  place  it  now  at  about  £17,000,000,000 
($85,000,000,000),  a   six-fold  increase,   while  the  population 
has  grown  less  than  two  and  one-half  fold,  or  ISO  per  cent. 
The  income  of  the  British  people  in  this  period  has  increased 
about  eight-fold,  from  £300,000,000  to  £2,400,000,000.    The 
wealth    of    France     has    expanded    five-fold,    from    under 
£2,000,000,000  ($10,000,000,000)   to  nearly  £$10,000,000,000 
($50,000,000,000),  while  her  income  has  risen  from  £250,000,- 
000  ($1,250,000,000)  to  about  £1,200,000,000  ($6,000,000,000) 
with  only  a  one-third-fold  (38  per  cent)  increase  in  population. 
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The  progress  of  Germany  has  been  equally  remarkable.  A 
century  ago,  there  was  no  Grermany — only  a  number  of  German 
States  by  no  means  overburdened  with  income  or  with  riches. 
Their  aggregate  wealth  and  income  were  probably  less  than 
France's.  Now  United  Germany  is  estimated  to  possess  an 
income  of  nearly  £2,000,000,000  ($10,000,000,000)  and  ac- 
cumulated wealth  of  £16,000,000,000  ($80,000,000,000).  Dur- 
ing the  century  Germany's  population  has  grown  from  24,000,000 
to  over  67,000,000,  or  about  180  per  cent."  Sir  George  Paish 
then  cites  the  marvellous  development  of  the  United  States  and 
calls  attention  to  the  wonderful  advances  in  the  economic 
well-being  of  Canada,  Australia,  the  Cape  and  South  America. 
The  question,  of  course,  is  Will  the  present  war  be  found  to  be 
out  of  proportion  to  the  wealth  and  income  of  the  world  today, 
as  compared  with  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars? 

The  FortnigkUy  Review  recently  printed  an  article  by  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  contemporary  Englishmen,  Mr.  W.  H.  Mul- 
lock, entitled  "War  Expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom." 
This  article  had,  as  a  subtitle,  "The  Composition  and  Amount 
of  the  Income  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Year  1812  and 
the  Cost  of  the  Contemporary  War."  Mr.  Mullock  takes  his 
data  for  1812  from  a  work  well  known  a  hundred  years  ago, 
entitled  "Population,  Wealth,  Power  and  Resources  of  the 
British  Empire,"  written  by  Patrick  Colquhoun,  a  shrewd  Scotch 
administrator.  Colquhoun  made  an  examination  in  minute 
detail  of  the  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  out  of  which  the 
vast  unremunerative  expenditure  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  was 
defrayed.  Mr.  Mullock  makes  certain  deductions  for  errors 
in  Colquhoun's  figures,  and  estimates  that  the  income  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1812  was  about  twenty-two  pounds  or 
$110  per  capita.  Mr.  Mullock  concludes  that  the  income  per 
capita  was  reduced  by  about  one-fifth  in  consequence  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars  and  arrives  at  this  result:  "Let  us  turn  again 
to  the  actual  war  cost  per  head  of  the  population  as  it  was  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Waterloo,  together  with  the  normal  average 
income,  and  compare  these  two  quantities  with  their  counter- 
parts at  the  present  time.  The  average  income  per  head  of 
population,  as  we  will  see,  at  the  earlier  date  was  (if  we  put  it  at 
a  maximum)  no  more  than  twenty-two  pounds.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  present  war  it  was  not  less  than  forty-eight  pounds. 
Now  if  in  the  year  1812,  the  average  income  per  head  of  the 
civilian  population  was,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  reduced 
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by  about  one-fifth,  or  from  twenty-two  pounds  to  seventeen 
pounds  ten  shillings,  so  the  average  today  would  be  reduced  by 
about  one-half.  Nevertheless,  if  the  income  of  all  classes  were 
equal,  and  an  equal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  present  war  were 
contributed  on  behalf  of  each  unit  of  the  population,  what  re- 
mained for  each  unit  today  would  not  be,  as  in  the  previous 
case,  seventeen  pounds  ten  shillings.  It  would  be  greater  than 
that  sum  by  as  much  as  forty  per  cent.  That  b  to  say,  it 
would  be  twenty-four  pounds.  Thus,  so  far  as  the  necessaries 
of  life  and  its  customary  amenities  are  concerned,  the  cost  of 
the  present  war  would  leave  an  average  family  of  five  persons 
nearly  half  as  rich  again  as  a  similar  family,  some  three  genera- 
tions ago,  was  left  by  the  cost  of  the  struggle  against  Napoleon. 
But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  a  further  point  to  be  noted.  The 
collective  experience  of  such  a  family  then  would  have  been  the 
reduction  of  an  income  of  £110  to  an  income  of  £87.  The 
collective  experience  of  such  a  family  now  would  be  a  reduction 
of  an  income  of  £240  to  an  income  of  £120.  But  in  the  former 
case,  the  reduction  would  have  meant  a  curtailment  of  many 
things  which  by  this  time  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  necessities 
The  reduction  in  the  second  case  would  mainly  mean  a  curtail- 
ment of  what  even  now  are  recognized  as  superfluities.  This  is 
merely  another  way  of  saying  that,  an  overwhelming  motive 
being  given,  the  power  of  a  nation  to  curtail  its  normal  expendi- 
ture, without  undergoing  any  primary  hardship  or  even  any 
great  inconvenience,  not  only  increases  with  the  increase  of  its 
absolute  income,  but  increases  indefinitely  faster  than  its 
absolute  income." 

This  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  philosophy  with  which  in- 
telligent Europeans  are  viewing  economic  consequences  of  the 
present  war.  The  cost  is  already  astonishing  and  b  going  to 
be  even  more  so.  But  when  the  cost  is  studied  with  relation  to 
the  ability  to  pay,  the  feeling  is,  in  many  intelligent  quarters, 
one  of  encouragement  rather  than  discouragement.  The  cry 
which  one  hears  most  frequently  in  Great  Britain  today  is 
^'produce  more,  consume  less."  That  doctrine  applied  un- 
flinchingly would  undoubtedly  produce  extraordinary  results. 
Many  will  ask  what  the  consequence  would  be  to  thb  country. 
That  of  course  is  a  question  for  time  to  answer.  But  there  b 
certain  satisfaction  in  the  reflection  that  Europe  cannot  produce 
more  without  consuming  more  in  the  way  of  raw  materials  and 
possibly  of  foodstuffs,  and  this  country  is  the  world's  greatest 
producer  of  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs. 
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CAPITALIZING    BETTERMENTS 

BY  FREDERICK  P.  ROYCE 

The  advisability  of  capitalizing  the  cost  of  betterments 
made  to  the  plants  of  public  service  companies  (as  distin- 
guished from  the  cost  of  extensions)  is  a  matter  of  importance. 

It  has  frequently  been  argued  that  because  old  equipment 
is  superseded  and  discarded  when  such  improvements  are  made 
and  new  equipment  is  installed  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
improvement  as  great  as  the  original  cost  of  the  apparatus 
superseded  should  be  treated  as  an  expense.  That  theory, 
however,  may  be  unsound. 

Changes  of  the  sort  referred  to  are  made  either  because  the 
old  equipment  has  become  so  worn  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
depended  on  to  give  reliable  service  or  because  new  and  better 
apparatus  or  systems  have  been  developed  which  will  make  it 
possible  to  give  cheaper  or  better  service. 

When  parts  of  plants  are  discarded  merely  because  they 
are  worn  out,  the  cost  of  replacing  them  must  obviously  be 
provided  from  accumulated  earnings  as  such  cost  is  one  of 
ordinary  maintenance. 

But  the  situation  is  entirely  different  when  for  the  sake  of 
economy  or  improved  service  it  is  found  desirable  to  install 
new  and  more  efficient  equipment  or  an  entirely  new  system 
in  the  place  of  that  in  use  which  except  for  its  poorer  efficiency 
would  be  useful  and  reliable  for  years  to  come. 

In  determining  whether  such  a  change  should  be  made, 
the  cost  of  the  new  equipment  and  the  resulting  increase  in 
fixed  charges  must  be  taken  into  account,  whether  it  be  paid 
for  from  earnings  or  from  the  proceeds  of  the  issue  of  new 
securities. 

Unless  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  proposed 
change  are  so  great  that  the  new  fixed  charges  on  the  money 
to  be  spent  can  be  saved  through  improved  economy,  that  a 
real  improvement  can  be  effected  in  the  service  furnished, 
reductions  can  be  made  in  rates  for  service  or  increase  in  rates 
otherwise  necessary  avoided,  the  change  contemplated  in  the 
property  should  not  be  made. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  mentioned  can 
be  realized  so  that  the  corporation  and  the  public  are  both 
benefited,  then  the  betterment  should  be  made  and  only  a 
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portion  of  the  cost  should  be  treated  as  an  expense  of  operation 
the  balance  being  met  by  the  issue  of  securities. 

The  amount  to  be  properly  treated  as  an  expense  should 
be  a  fraction  of  the  original  cost  of  the  equipment  displaced 
equal  to  that  fraction  of  the  expected  life  of  such  equipment 
which  has  passed  at  the  time  of  displacement. 

It  is  improper  and  unfair  to  provide  for  the  cost  in  any 
other  way. 

If  it  be  held  that  the  cost  of  the  improvement  should  have 
been  met  from  income  and  that  sufficient  undistributed  earn- 
ings should  have  been  accumulated  to  pay  for  it»  then  those 
receiving  service  after  the  change  are  benefited  at  the  expense 
of  those  who  paid  for  service  before  it  was  made. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proper  part  of  the  cost  is  capital* 
ized»  the  net  earnings  are  sufficiently  increased  to  provide  for 
the  fixed  charge  on  the  new  money  and  at  the  same  time  a 
benefit  to  the  customer  is  reflected  in  the  rates  or  in  improved 
service,  then  such  cost  has  been  treated  in  the  right  and  just 
manner.  Under  those  conditions  the  customers  receiving  the 
service  after  the  change  will  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  the  cost  and  the  savings  in  operation  will  meet 
the  fixed  charges  upon  it. 

To  illustrate  such  a  situation,  consider  the  case  of  a  traction 
company  which  has  operated  horse-drawn  cars.  These  cars  are 
in  good  condition  and  can  be  depended  upon  for  many  years' 
use  as  horse-drawn  cars,  but  if  discarded  have  only  a  scrap 
value. 

The  operating  company  has  earned  enough,  but  only 
enough,  to  operate  and  maintain  its  equipment,  to  pay  a  fair 
return  on  the  value  of  its  property  and  to  create  a  fund  which 
it  is  expected  to  increase  in  the  future  so  that  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  replace  those  cars  when  after  years  of  additional  use  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  do  so. 

But  long  before  the  useful  life  of  the  horse-drawn  cars  is 
gone  new  methods  of  operating  traction  systems  are  developed 
and  it  is  found  that  cars  may  be  operated  electrically  or  me- 
chanically at  a  cost  much  below  that  of  the  horse-drawn  cars 
and  that  for  five  cents  traction  companies  can  carry  passengers 
a  much  longer  distance  and  with  greater  comfort  than  was  for- 
merly possible. 

It  is  also  found  that  the  advantages  are  so  great  that  if 
the  cost  of  the  change  is  capitalized,  the  savings  in  operation 
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will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  charges  on  the  new  capital  and  at 
the  same  time  the  passenger  can  receive  the  benefits  mentioned. 

Now  how  should  the  cost  of  the  change  be  met? 

Up  to  this  time  the  company  has  made  proper  earnings 
based  on  the  value  of  the  system  in  use,  and  consequently  the 
public  has  up  to  that  time  paid  all  that  it  could  have  been 
fairly  called  upon  to  pay  the  company.  While  the  company 
has  earned  enough  to  pay  for  the  renewal  of  the  old  horse-drawn 
cars  when  it  should  finally  become  necessary  to  replace  them 
it  has  not  sufficient  accumulated  earnings  to  pay  the  entire 
cost  of  installing  a  new  system. 

Why  should  those  who  used  the  old  system  have  been 
obliged  to  pay  so  much  that  a  fund  could  have  been  created 
by  the  company  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  installation  of  the 
new  system  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  future  passengers? 

Only  two  methods  are  open  to  the  company  making  it 
possible  to  provide  the  needed  equipment. 

First.  To  capitalize  the  amount  required  over  and  above 
the  amount  of  the  renewal  fund  accumulated  during  the  use 
of  the  horse-drawn  cars,  or 

Second.  To  borrow  money  temporarily  to  be  paid  oflf 
from  earnings. 

It  must  be  clear  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  public  if 
the  former  plan  is  followed,  for  in  that  case  it  is  only  necessary 
that  the  earnings  should  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  fixed  charges 
on  the  capital,  whereas  if  loans  are  created,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  the  earnings  be  so  increased  that  the  principal  sum  of  the 
loans  be  paid  off  as  well  as  the  interest  on  those  loans  while  they 
are  outstanding. 

Again,  take  the  case  of  a  power  company  which  has  built 
a  plant  well  adapted  for  the  business  expected  at  the  time  of 
construction. 

For  various  reason  the  territory  which  it  serves  develops 
into  a  large  manufacturing  center  as,  for  example,  in  places  where 
the  automobile  industry  has  grown  tremendously.  The  ap- 
paratus in  use  in  the  central  station,  while  well  adapted  for 
the  service  which  it  could  furnish  when  built  is  not  large  enough 
or  of  the  right  type  to  provide  for  the  requirements  of  the  new 
factories,  for  the  efficiency  of  steam  apparatus  increases  rapidly 
with  the  size  of  the  units  used. 

The  power  company  has  not  accumulated  a  sufficient 
fund  from  earnings  to  make  the  required  change  so  that  the 
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new  manufacturer  may  be  served  and  it  could  not  properly 
have  done  so. 

Is  it  better  for  that  company  or  the  community  that  they 
install  new  apparatus  of  such  an  efficient  type  that  the  manu- 
facturers may  have  their  power  at  a  low  cost  and  that  the 
company  capitalizes  the  cost  of  that  change  or  that  the  old 
power  station  should  be  retained  and  the  manufacturers  be 
obliged  to  install  their  own  plants,  in  consequence  of  which 
power  would  cost  them  much  more  than  if  they  could  buy  it 
from  a  suitable  central  station. 

The  principle  to  be  followed  in  such  cases  is  clearly  that 
if  the  advantages  are  so  great  that  both  the  company  and  the 
future  customer  or  consumer  will  benefit,  a  proper  part  of  the 
cost  should  be  capitalized.  If  the  advantages  are  not  great 
enough  to  provide  for  both  interests,  the  change  should  not 
be  made. 

If  the  opposite  theory  is  followed  and  companies  are  not 
allowed  to  capitalize  the  cost  of  betterments  which  are  really 
required,  the  effect  can  only  be  to  prevent  needed  development 
and  progress. 
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THE    TRIP    OF   A   MEMBER    OF   THE 

ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION  WAR 

RELIEF  COMMISSION 

BY  ELIOT  WADSWORTH 

My  trip  to  Europe,  lasting  nearly  six  months,  was  made 
at  the  request  and  in  the  interests  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
of  New  York.  The  trip  had  no  warlike  purpose,  nor,  as  several 
people  have  intimated  since  my  return,  did  it  have  anything 
to  do  with  getting  ammunition  orders  on  which  my  partners 
at  home  could  get  rich  quick. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  was  endowed  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller  to  carry  on  any  form  of  activity  by  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  its  trustees,  humanity  might  hope  to  benefit. 

In  order  to  be  in  close  touch  with  the  war,  the  Foundation, 
in  October,  sent  three  men  known  as  the  War  Relief  Commis- 
sion to  Europe,  giving  them  no  particular  instructions,  planning 
out  no  particular  work  for  them,  but  asking  them  to  search 
for  fields  in  Europe  where  the  civilian  population  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  the  war  might  be  helped,  not  only  by  the  money 
of  the  Foundation,  but  by  skilled  men  whom  the  Foundation 
might  send  to  organize,  direct  and  advise.  The  Commission 
was  composed  of  the  following:  Dr.  Wickliffe  Rose,  chairman 
of  the  International  Sanitary  Commission,  whose  principal 
field  of  activity  has  been  the  campaign  against  hookworm; 
Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  national  director  of  the  American  Red 
Cross;  and  Henry  James,  Jr.,  manager  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  in  New  York. 

In  the  course  of  their  travels,  which  took  them  into  every 
belligerent  country  in  Europe,  the  commission  was  able  to 
promptly  and  efficiently  take  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
great  International  Sanitary  Commission  which  went  to  Servia 
in  April  to  fight  the  epidemic  of  typhus.  The  commission  also 
organized  a  very  considerable  piece  of  industrial  relief  work  in 
Holland  among  the  Belgium  refugees,  by  establishing  sewing 
classes  and  other  industrial  activity  among  these  people,  some 
M0,000  of  whom  were  living  in  entire  idleness  at  the  expense 
of  the  Dutch  government. 

In  February,  Messrs.  Rose  and  Bicknell  made  a  trip  into 
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Russian  Poland  from  the  German  side,  and  found  some  7,000,- 
000  people  in  the  Russian  territory  which  was  then  occupied 
by  the  Germans.  The  great  battle  line  running  nearly  north 
and  south,  and  passing  a  few  miles  west  of  Warsaw,  cut  these 
people  off  from  Russia  with  the  utmost  completeness,  in  a 
country  which  had  been  already  fought  over  three  times,  the 
Germans  first  advancing  nearly  to  Warsaw,  then  being  driven 
back  by  the  Russians,  and  again  advancing.  Much  of  the  live 
stock  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  food  supplies  had  been 
requisitioned  by  the  armies  as  they  passed  back  and  forth. 

The  battle  line  remained  stationary  during  the  winter, 
and  all  of  these  Russian  citizens  were  under  Grerman  military 
control,  without  railroad,  postal,  telegraph  or  telephone  ser- 
vice, and  without  even  the  privilege  of  going  from  village  to 
village  without  obtaining  a  special  permit.  Each  little  com- 
munity, therefore,  was  dependent  on  whatever  stock  of  food 
happened  to  remain;  and  Messrs.  Rose  and  Bicknell  found  a 
problem  of  relief  such  as  rarely,  if  ever,  occurred  before. 

To  help  these  people,  a  plan  was  devised  for  the  formation 
of  a  neutral  commission,  to  be  known  as  the  International  Com- 
mission for  Relief  in  Poland.  This  commission,  with  the  con- 
sent and  approval  of  the  German  and  Austrian  civil  and  mili- 
tary authorities,  was  to  import  food  from  neutral  countries  and 
sell  or  distribute  it  to  the  people.  The  amount  of  money  in- 
volved was  so  great  that  the  commission  could  not  undertake 
the  work  without  assurance  that  the  necessary  funds  would  be 
available,  and  it  was  thought  that  half  a  million  dollars  a  month 
was  needed  to  make  a  fair  beginning.  The  Grermans  and 
Austrians  were  asked  if  they  would  provide  thb  money  and  at 
the  same  time  make  an  agreement  not  to  interfere  with  any  of 
the  supplies  or  property  of  the  commission  while  in  transit 
across  Germany  and  Austria  or  in  Poland. 

While  these  negotiations  were  in  their  initial  stages,  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  asked  me  to  go  to  Berlin,  join  Mr« 
Bicknell  in  the  effort  to  bring  the  negotiations  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  and,  if  that  could  be  accomplished,  take  general 
executive  charge  of  the  International  Commission  for  Relief 
in  Poland.  I  sailed  on  March  20,  accompanied  by  James  C. 
Trumbull,  of  the  Stone  &  Webster  securities  department,  as 
secretary.  Mr.  Bicknell  was  in  Rotterdam,  and  we  at  once 
proceeded  to  Berlin  to  take  up  the  negotiations  where  he  had 
left  them.  Dr.  Rose  having  returned  to  America.    The  German 
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government  was  much  interested,  and  in  less  than  two  weeks 
we  had  our  agreements  in  satisfactory  form  and  they  had  been 
approved  by  the  civil  government  of  Germany  and  Austria,  and 
also  by  General  von  Hindenburg  for  Germany,  and  General 
Kanik  for  Austria-Hungary.  At  the  same  time  the  Dresdner 
Bank  guaranteed  a  sum  of  2,000,000  marks  ($500,000)  a  month 
for  the  purpose  of  the  commission. 

It  was  now  distinctly  up  to  the  commission  to  find  wheat 
in  bulk  somewhere  or  somehow.  There  were  three  possible 
channels: 

From  the  United  States  through  Holland  or  Italy.  This 
meant  practically  getting  permission  from  the  Allies  to 
feed  some  of  the  very  people  whose  needs  were  expected 
to  prove  a  drain  on  German  resources; 
From  Roumania — ^the  most  convenient  source  according 
to  the  map,  but  the  most  dubious  according  to  the  rail- 
road service.  Roumania  had  also  prohibited  the  export 
of  wheat  into  Austria,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  get 
special  permits  before  anything  could  be  done; 
From  Sweden — or  from  Russia  via  Sweden.  If  wheat 
could  be  found  in  Sweden,  transportation  to  a  Baltic 
port  could  be  accomplished  with  great  ease,  as  the 
Germans  controled  the  Baltic  and  had  a  large  number  of 
steamers  lying  idle  in  Danzig  and  elsewhere. 

To  buy  wheat  in  Russia  to  be  shipped  to  Sweden  was 
more  difficult,  but  still  might  be  accomplished;  and  it 
was  certain  that  there  was  plenty  of  wheat  in  Russia, 
as  practically  none  was  exported  in  the  year  1914. 
We,  therefore,  chose  the  third  alternative  and  started  at 
once  for  Stockholm.     It  took  only  two  short  days  to  find  that 
there  was  no  chance  there.    Sweden  herself  was  exceedingly 
short  of  wheat,  and  a  government  commission  recently  ap- 
pointed was  feverishly  buying  wheat  in  Chicago  at  nearly 
$1.60,  and  arranging  by  cable  for  the  charter  of  steamers  at 
Portland  and  New  York  for  its  transport  to  Sweden. 

Although  much  tempted  to  go  back  to  England  and  try 
for  a  permit  from  the  Allies,  we  decided  to  continue  to  Petro- 
grad,  and  so  took  a  journey  of  three  days  and  three  nights  on 
the  train  around  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  nearly  touching  the 
Arctic  Circle  en  route. 

In  Petrograd  we  soon  found  that  there  was  ample  Russian 
wheat  to  be  had.    The  Russian  government  apparently  did 
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not  object  to  having  the  wheat  taken  to  its  own  subjects  in 
Russian  Poland,  but  we  never  reached  the  stage  of  asking  for 
formal  approval  for  such  a  course,  as  it  soon  developed  that 
lack  of  transportation  would  mean  a  delay  of  two,  and  perhaps 
many  more,  months  before  the  great  quantities  of  wheat  in  the 
Volga  valley  could  possibly  be  transported  to  the  Baltic  by 
canal  boat  and  railroad,  taken  from  a  Russian  port  to  Stock- 
holm, and  from  Stockholm  to  Danzig.  We  were,  in  fact,  in- 
formed inside  of  ten  days,  which  is  very  quick  for  Russia,  that 
the  general  staff  would  not  agree  to  provide  rail  transportation 
for  50,000  tons  of  grain.  From  the  general  information  obtained 
during  our  visit  in  Petrograd,  we  had  made  up  our  minds  before 
the  final  answer  came  as  to  transportation,  that  to  accomplish 
our  object  quickly  in  Russia  was  impossible,  and  that  to  ac- 
complish our  object  at  any  time  would  take  more  patience, 
diplomacy  and  tact  than  were  available  at  that  moment. 

Roumania  being  then  the  nearest,  we  went  south  across 
Russia,  going  first  to  Warsaw  through  Vilna  and  Grodno.  From 
Warsaw  we  went  east  to  Kiev  to  spend  one  day  with  the 
American  Red  Cross  unit  at  their  six  hundred  bed  hospital; 
and  from  Kiev  to  Bucharest* 

While  we  were  in  Warsaw  the  "Lusitania"  was  torpedoed, 
and  by  the  time  we  reached  Bucharest  it  was  quite  evident 
that  relations  between  our  people  and  the  Grerman  people  were 
not  at  all  what  they  had  been. 

In  Roumania  we  found  that  there  was  still  no  wheat  to 
be  had,  but  that  corn  was  in  ample  supply.  This  information 
was  at  once  wired  to  Berlin,  and  the  Dresdner  Bank  was  asked 
to  send  $200,000.  I  was  so  confident  that  the  work  was  to  start 
that  I  wrote  out  cables  to  America  asking  some  of  the  men  who 
had  agreed  to  become  part  of  the  organization  to  start  at  once. 
Before  these  cables  were  sent,  a  wire  from  Berlin  stated  that 
corn  was  not  needed  in  Poland  and  suggested  a  conference 
early  the  following  week.  It  was  quite  evident  what  this 
meant,  and  we  proceeded  to  Berlin  via  Budapest  and  Vienna  on 
the  day  that  Italy  declared  war  and  Austria  called  again  for 
more  troops.  This  new  mobilization  was  much  in  evidence  as 
we  traveled  through  the  country. 

Four  days  in  Berlin,  during  which  several  conferences 
were  held,  resulted  in  the  termination  of  the  agreement  and 
the  abandonment  by  the  Polish  Relief  Commission  of  all 
effort  to  bring  relief  to  the  population  of  that  part  of  Russian 
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Poland  under  the  control  of  Germany.  This  result,  after  all 
the  effort  that  had  been  expended,  was  disappointing;  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  were  unable  to  obtain  wheat,  the  food- 
stuff most  needed  for  the  Poles,  and  in  view  of  the  changed 
political  conditions  which  quite  possibly  had  some  bearing, 
and,  further,  in  view  of  the  work  which  had  already  been  done 
by  the  Grermans  themselves  toward  relieving  the  Poles — any 
other  result  could  hardly  be  expected.  Regarding  the  last 
consideration,  we  were  told  that  the  German  authorities  had 
taken  hold  of  the  situation  with  a  strong  hand,  requisitioned 
all  food  supplies  in  the  country,  and  then,  through  a  system  of 
bread  cards  given  out  to  the  entire  population,  had  begun  to 
redistribute  the  food  to  rich  and  poor  alike.  To  the  city  of 
Lodz,  an  industrial  center  of  some  600,000  people,  where  per- 
haps the  worst  destitution  existed,  the  Germans  were  regu- 
larly sending  a  considerable  amount  of  flour  from  their  own 
supplies. 

To  undo  all  this  work  and  turn  the  problem  over  to  an 
American  organization  was  quite  a  different  thing  at  the  end  of 
May  from  what  it  had  been  to  make  the  original  agreement 
early  in  April. 

There  was  still  a  chance  that  the  Poland  Commission  might 
undertake  work  in  that  section  of  Russian  Poland  governed  by 
Austria.  This  part  is  kept  quite  separate  from  the  German 
part,  as  the  two  countries  had  divided  the  captured  territory 
and  each  had  undertaken  to  govern  and  feed  its  allotted  sec- 
tion. 

I  went  to  Vienna  on  the  first  of  June  and  spent  three  weeks 
in  discussing  the  matter  with  the  Austro-Hungarian  Polish 
Relief  Committee,  which  was  in  reality  a  government  com- 
mittee. As  no  satisfactory  arrangement  could  be  arrived  at, 
this  effort  was  also  abandoned  toward  the  end  of  June.  Causes 
somewhat  similar  to  those  outlined  above  led  to  this  result, 
and  meanwhile  the  tension  of  the  international  situation  seemed 
to  be  growing  stronger  rather  than  relaxing. 

Talking  of  what  might  have  been  is  never  very  satisfactory, 
but  in  this  case  it  is  interesting  to  think  of  the  immense  field  for 
work  by  the  International  Commission  for  Relief  in  Poland 
which  would  have  developed  during  the  spring  and  summer. 

If  there  were  7,000,000  Russian  Poles  in  serious  difficulty 
last  winter,  when  the  fighting  line  was  west  of  Warsaw,  the 
number  today  might  well  be  double  that  amount,  since  the 
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Germans  have  forced  the  Russians  back  across  a  strip  nearly 
two  hundred  miles  wide  and  twice  that  distance  in  length. 
The  duty  of  bringing  all  possible  assistance  to  the  population 
of  this  great  area  might  have  devolved  upon  the  Inter- 
national Commission  for  Relief  in  Poland.  That  little  word 
''might''  looms  as  large,  if  not  larger,  however,  in  this  case 
than  in  innumerable  others. 

The  Poland  relief  work  was  finally  abandoned  towards  the 
end  of  June,  after  which  a  visit  to  Constantinople  and  Servia 
to  learn  conditions  in  these  two  countries  at  first  hand  for 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  completed  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission for  the  present.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Smith,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  a 
member  of  the  War  Relief  Commission,  joined  in  this  trip. 
In  making  the  journey  to  Constantinople  the  commission  passed 
through  Austria-Hungary,  Roumania  and  Bulgaria.  The  re- 
turn trip  was  made  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean,  after  again 
passing  through  Bulgaria,  visiting  Servia,  and  from  there, 
stopping  at  Salonica,  Athens,  Naples  and  Rome  en  route  to 
the  commission's  headquarters  in  Switzerland. 

Relief  problems  in  Europe  are  on  a  scale  which  can  hardly 
be  understood.  The  seven  million  people  of  Belgium  and  the 
difficulties  of  their  situation  are  well  known.  The  number  of 
Russian  Poles  in  distress  or  very  near  it  was  estimated  last 
February  at  seven  million.  As  the  Russian  line  moves  east- 
ward this  number  is  constantly  increasing  so  that  no  one  can 
say  today  what  it  may  be.  Galicia  with  its  seven  to  eight 
million  people  has  a  very  limited  supply  of  food  and  live  stock. 
Now  that  Austria-Hungary  has  regained  control  and  the 
regular  government  will  again  take  charge  of  this  country  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  condition  of  the  people  can  be  improved 
before  next  winter. 

These  are  the  three  great  problems,  but  there  are  many 
smaller  ones  which  involve  many  thousands  of  people.  As 
such  needs  were  looked  upon  a  year  ago  each  one  of  these 
situations  would  have  drawn  prompt  and  widespread  attention. 
Now  they  are  hardly  mentioned  or  known. 

In  these  times,  when  we  hear  so  much  talk  of  the  breaking 
down  of  civilization,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  every 
instance  of  great  suffering  has  met  with  whole-hearted  and 
self-sacrificing  efforts  to  bring  relief.  Government  or  private 
organizations  have  taken  hold  and  done  what  they  could.  In 
some  cases  it  is  not  much  as  the  needs  are  so  great  and  the 
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means  so  limited.  Lack  of  available  supplies  and  of  transporta- 
tion cannot  be  obviated  at  once  by  any  agency,  no  matter  how 
strong  it  may  be  nor  how  well  supplied  with  funds.  The  num- 
ber of  people  suffering  from  actual  hunger,  forgetting  for  the 
moment  other  human  needs,  is  impossible  to  estimate.  It 
must  increase  steadily  and  rapidly  as  the  months  go  by. 

Of  the  actual  fighting  I  saw  practically  nothing  and  can 
express  no  opinion  on  military  affairs.  Throughout  the  journey 
I  have  been  particularly  interested  in  endeavoring  to  get  an 
impression  of  the  spirit  of  the  people  among  the  different 
nations,  not  from  interviews  or  association  with  civil  and 
military  officials,  but  by  talking  at  every  opportunity  with  those 
who  would  be  classed  in  the  American  papers  under  that  broad 
phrase,  ''the  man  on  the  street."  That  this  class  has  its  heart 
in  the  causes  for  which  each  nation  is  striving  seemed  more 
clear  every  month  of  the  journey.  Regardless  of  the  question 
as  to  who  is  responsible  for  the  war  or  why  it  ever  occurred, 
my  impression  was  that  the  people  themselves,  who  must  of 
necessity  make  the  greatest  sacrifice,  were  ready  to  see  it 
through.  Many,  in  fact  nearly  all,  are  sick  and  tired  of  the 
struggle  but  they  feel  that  it  is  essential  to  go  on  and  win. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  the  strength  and  wealth  of  the  great 
European  nations  which  are  now  being  so  wantonly  expended. 
Closely  settled,  substantially  and  carefully  developed  by  gen- 
erations of  people  who  have  been  thrifty  and  cautious,  these 
countries  have  a  vitality  which  can  be  found  in  America  only 
in  the  oldest  and  richest  communities  of  the  eastern  States. 

Modem  and  efficient  methods  for  mobilizing  and  utilizing 
these  great  latent  forces  have  enabled  both  the  central  powers 
and  the  Allies  to  put  such  armies  in  the  field  and  raise  such 
sums  of  money  and  bear  such  losses  of  men  and  material  as  have 
never  before  been  approached. 

One  of  the  most  striking  conditions  of  the  war  today  is 
the  apparent  lack  of  knowledge  among  the  people  on  each  side 
as  to  the  strength  and  spirit  of  their  opponents.  Each  govern- 
ment with  the  aid  of  the  censorship  controls  the  news  and  takes 
great  care  that  events  are  printed  in  a  properly  optimistic  light. 
The  question  of  food  and  other  supplies  in  Germany  and 
Austria  has  been  much  talked  of  in  English  and  French  papers. 
The  bickerings  in  the  English  parliament  and  changes  in  the 
English  and  Russian  governments  are  used  in  Germany  to  show 
the  rising  agitation  among  the  people  against  the  war.     Eng- 
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land's  advertising  campaign  as  a  means  for  recruiting,  the  drop 
in  the  value  of  English  and  French  money,  the  Webh  coal 
strike  and  other  strikes,  all  lose  nothing  in  the  telling  as  they  are 
written  for  German  consumption.  The  submarine  blockade 
is  very  real  when  you  hear  it  discussed  in  Germany.  In  Eng- 
land it  is  spoken  of  as  a  fiction.  Many  similar  examples  could 
be  given,  each  an  additional  proof  that  the  spirits  of  the  news- 
paper reader  on  either  side  are  buoyed  up,  not  only  by  brilliant 
stories  of  success  on  the  battle  field  but  by  the  thought,  however 
incorrect  it  may  be,  that  the  imfortunate  opponent  is  fast 
weakening. 

Reading  German  and  Ally  papers  side  by  side  will,  without 
the  necessity  of  visiting  the  countries  themselves,  give  a  fair 
idea  how  120,000,000  people  on  one  side  and  a  much  larger 
number  on  the  other  can  be  made  to  view  quite  differently 
the  same  events  the  morning  after  they  occur. 

It  is  a  great  war,  backed  on  each  side  by  splendid  patriotism 
and  strong  hatred.  The  spirit  which  actuated  North  and 
South  to  fight  to  the  last  ounce  of  strength  was  no  stronger  or 
more  universal  than  that  now  shown  in  Grermany,  Austria, 
France  and  England.  Perhaps  hatred  and  the  feeling  of  what 
defeat  may  mean  are  motives  more  potent  in  this  war  than  in 
that  of  1861-65. 
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THE   PLATTSBURG   CAMP 

BY  JOHN  W.  HALLOWELL 

Plattsburgy  New  York,  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain  and  twenty  miles  from  the  Canadian  border,  was 
the  location  happily  selected  by  Major  General  Leonard  Wood 
for  the  First  Military  Training  Camp  for  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Men  for  the  period  from  August  10  to  September  6, 
1915.  With  the  Adirondacks  to  the  west  and  south  and  the 
Green  Mountains  to  the  east  across  ten  miles  of  lake;  with  the 
drilling  grounds  and  rifle  range  of  the  Plattsburg  United  States 
Army  Post  available  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  with  a  vast 
rolling  country  of  fields,  woods  and  streams  ideal  for  military 
manoeuvres,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  a  more  appropriate 
choice  could  have  been  made. 

After  the  movement  for  this  Camp  for  Military  Instruction 
for  Business  and  Professional  Men  bad  been  under  way  for 
some  months.  General  Wood  wrote,  under  date  of  June  17, 
1915,  from  the  Headquarters  of  the  Eastern  Department  on 
Governor's  Island,  N.  Y.,  as  follows: 

''I  am  delighted  to  find  so  much  interest  in  this  instruction  camp  .  .  . 
The  movement  is  an  excellent  one  and  has  received  the  strongest  endorse* 
ment  of  the  president  and  the  war  department  •  .  .  and  is  one  which 
has  my  own  most  earnest  support  and  approval." 

Information  and  enthusiasm  regarding  the  proposed  Camp 
was  spread  through  various  channels,  of  which  the  most  effective 
were,  perhaps,  the  two  meetings  held  at  the  Harvard  Clubs  in 
New  York  and  Boston,  respectively,  where  General  Wood  was 
the  chief  speaker.  Each  of  these  meetings  was  attended  by 
about  five  hundred  men,  principally  graduates  of  various  col- 


In  the  first  circular  issued  by  the  New  York  and  Boston 
committees,  the  foUowing  extracts  are  of  interest: 

"The  camp  will  be  held  under  the  direct  supervision  of  officers  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  instruction  will  be  furnished  by  officers  of  the 
army  specially  detailed  for  the  purpose/' 

"The  purpose  of  the  camp  is  to  offer  an  opportunity  for  business 
and  professional  men  of  military  age  to  qualify  themselves  for  efficient 
service  to  the  country  in  case  of  need." 

"Attendance  at  the  camp  will  not  increase  either  the  legal  or  moral 
obligations  of  those  who  attend.  The  intention  is  merely  to  equip  those 
taking  the  course  of  training  to  fulfill  with  more  efficiency  and  usefulness 
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obligations  which  are  already  laid  upon  them  as  citizens  of  the  United 
SUtes." 

*'The  success  of  the  Students'  Summer  Camps  for  military  training 
which  have  been  in  operation  for  several  years  has  demonstrated  the 
effectiveness  of  a  short  and  intensive  course  of  military  training  in  quali- 
fying educated  men  to  aid  in  filling  the  great  deficiency  in  commissioned 
officers  that  would  immediately  arise  in  case  a  national  emergency  re- 
quired the  raising  of  a  large  volunteer  army.  The  course  of  instruction 
is  designed  to  this  end  rather  than  for  training  for  service  in  the  ranks." 
In  the  circulars  later  sent  to  those  who  had  enroUed,  the 
uniform  to  be  purchased  and  taken  by  each  man  was  specified, 
and  the  following  books  were  suggested  for  preliminary  reading: 

1.  Infantry  Drill  Regulations,  1911. 

2.  Manual  of  Military  Training,  by  Moss. 

3.  Field  Service  Regulations. 

4.  Military  Policy  of  the  United  States,  by  General  Emery  Upton. 
General  Wood  had  agreed  to  hold  the  Camp  if  not  less 

than  one  hundred  men  should  consent  to  undertake  the  course 
of  instruction;  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  was  considered  a 
possible  maximum.  To  the  surprise  and  gratification  of  the 
general  and  the  civilian  committees  who  had  conceived  and 
developed  the  idea  of  the  camp,  twelve  hundred  men  finally 
enrolled,  and,  chiefly  on  special  trains  from  New  York,  Boston 
and  Chicago,  arrived  at  Plattsburg  on  the  morning  of  August 
10.  About  thirty  regular  officers  awaited  them.  The  scene 
was  a  remarkable  one  in  many  respects.  Here  were  gathered 
men  from  aU  parts  of  the  country — ^bankers,  lawyers,  doctors, 
merchants,  policemen,  diplomats,  artists — who  had  given  up 
their  vacations,  or  in  many  instances  had  sacrificed  a  business 
or  profession,  with  one  earnest  purpose  in  view — ^to  concentrate 
on  the  work  assigned  to  them  by  their  instructors  of  the  regular 
army. 

With  practically  no  confusion,  two  battalions  of  four  com- 
panies each — each  company  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men — were  formed;  rifles  and  other  military  equipment,  mat- 
tresses and  blankets,  were  assigned  to  each  man  with  precision, 
and  within  a  few  short  hours  a  seemingly  unwieldly  group  of 
""greenhorns"  had  been  successfully  organized  for  the  strenuous 
and  interesting  work  ahead. 

Each  of  the  eight  company  streets  was  formed  by  two  lines 
of  thirteen  tents,  about  forty  feet  apart,  and  practically  all 
these  twenty-six  tents  were  occupied  by  six  men.  Six  cots, 
with  mattresses  and  pillows  and  a  tin  pail  and  basin  for  wash- 
ing, constituted  the  entire  furniture  of  each  tent.    Bathing 
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facilities  at  the  Plattsburg  Camp  were  almost  luxurious.  In 
the  center  of  each  company  street  a  supply  of  running  water 
was  available  for  the  tin  pails  and  basins.  Each  company 
enjoyed  the  "privacy"  of  a  shower  bath  enclosure — open  to  the 
sky-^with  half  a  dozen  showers,  and  a  hundred  yards  away 
was  the  lake  itself  for  an  occasional  dip  when  time  permitted. 

As  for  the  mess,  none  but  the  most  fastidious  could  com- 
plain. From  the  first  meal  in  camp,  served  in  long  "dining 
sheds,"  to  the  last  one  on  the  "hike,"  eaten  in  open  fields,  no 
serious  complaint  was  heard — a  striking  commentary  consider- 
ing the  type  of  man.  Often,  the  chief  dish  for  dinner  was  the 
famous  "SOth  Infantry  Goulash,"  the  ingredients  of  which  were 
bacon,  beans,  onions  and  tomatoes.  "Mighty  plain  and  simple, 
but  also  mighty  wholesome  and  good." 

The  members  of  this  regiment  of  "rookies"  proved  apt 
in  mastering  the  manual  of  arms  and  simple  drilling  and  march- 
ing formations.  After  only  two  or  three  days  one  might  easily 
have  mistaken — at  a  distance — the  marching  columns  of 
business  and  professional  men,  wearing  Uncle  Sam's  uniform 
for  the  first  time,  for  a  regiment  of  fairly  seasoned  infantry. 
When  not  occupied  in  actual  physical  work,  the  men  studied 
their  drill  regulations  or  clarified  their  minds  on  many  doubtful 
points  by  communicating  with  their  officers  of  the  regular 
army.  By  this  "intensive  cultivation"  much  was  accom- 
plished in  a  short  time,  but,  as  later  learned  during  the  ten-days' 
hike,  these  preliminary  drills  were  little  more  than  "pretty 
parade-ground  stuff"  when  compared  to  the  field  manoeuvres. 

Each  morning  at  Plattsburg  was  devoted  to  company 
instruction — drilling,  both  close  and  extended  order.  There 
were  also  several  sessions  of  target  practice  on  the  range.  From 
reveille  at  5.55  A.M.  until  mess  call  at  noon,  the  company 
commanders  toiled  unceasingly  with  their  new  charges. 

The  afternoons  were  devoted  to  "specialties":  artillery, 
cavalry,  machine  guns,  engineering  (including  trench  digging 
and  bridge  building)  map  making  and  signalling  (involving  the 
operation  of  wireless  telegraphy  and  wigwagging).  Almost 
every  member  of  the  regiment  specialized  in  at  least  one  of 
these  subjects  and  by  close  attention  learned  enough  in  three 
weeks  to  make  the  manoeuvres  on  the  "hike"  much  more  in- 
telligent and  interesting  than  otherwise  would  have  been 
possible.  While  some  members  were  riding  over  the  rough 
country  as  cavalrymen,  others,  as  artillerymen,  were  learning  to 
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locate  the  range — with  subcalibre  ammunition — of  floating  tar- 
gets on  the  lake.  While  some  were  digging  trenches  according  to 
methods  used  in  the  present  war,  others  were  tramping  through 
woods  and  over  fields  learning  the  art  of  military  map  making. 
The  machine  gun  squad,  with  eight  guns  and  as  many  auto- 
mobiles in  which  to  mount  them,  supplemented  by  an  armored 
motor  car,  not  only  had  target  practice  on  a  special  range  twenty 
miles  from  Plattsburg,  but  also  used  the  rifle  range  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  camp  for  night  practice  by  searchlight. 

The  assembly  tor  retreat  was  sounded  at  5.10  P.M.  and 
five  minutes  later  each  company  marched  to  the  parade-ground 
to  participate  in  the  regimental  parade  and  review.  Mess  call 
at  6  P.M.  invariably  met  with  an  eager  response  and  imme- 
diately after  supper  either  a  lecture  by  an  army  oflElcer  or  a  talk 
by  Qeneral  Wood  was  in  order.  WeU  before  taps  at  10.00  P.M. 
tnost  of  the  camp  was  slumbering. 

Some  of  the  shooting  on  the  target  range  was  excellent, 
much  of  it  was  mediocre  and  some  poor.  Each  company 
boasted  of  its  experts  and  sharpshooters,  but  each  had  a  gen- 
erous proportion  of  ordinary  marksmen  and  often  many  who 
failed  to  qualify — "bolo  fiingers"  the  regulars  called  these. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  August  27,  the  regiment, 
hardened  by  three  weeks  of  preliminary  training,  marched 
forth  from  the  comfortable  camp  at  Plattsburg  with  its  roomy 
tents,  cots,  shower  baths  and  dining  sheds,  and  started  on  what 
proved  to  be  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  ten 
days  of  the  entire  encampment.  On  the  back  of  each  man  was 
the  regulation  pack,  consisting  of  half  a  shelter  tent,  tent  pole, 
five  metal  tent  pins,  guy  rope,  blanket,  poncho  and  toilet 
articles.  In  the  haversack  was  the  regular  army  kit  of  tin 
plate  and  cover  with  knife,  fork  and  spoon;  the  bayonet  and 
scabbard  were  attached  to  the  haversack.  On  the  cartridge 
belt  hung  the  army  canteen.  Various  weights  have  been  pub- 
lished for  the  equipment  carried  by  each  man  on  this  hike. 
One  enthusiastic  correspondent  reported  in  a  New  York  paper 
that  the  '"rookies'*  carried  their  sixty-pound  packs  like  veterans. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  entire  equipment — ^boots,  leggins, 
breeches,  shirt,  hat,  underwear,  cartridge  belt,  blank  cartridges, 
canteen  filled  with  water,  pack,  haversack,  rifle  and  bayonet- 
weighed  almost  exactly  fifty  pounds,  of  which  the  actual  pack 
was  about  one-half.  These  fifty  pounds  were  something  over 
forty  pounds  more  than  these  men  were  accustomed  to  carry 
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in  daily  life  and  in  the  ten  days  of  march  and  manoeuvres  were 
the  cause  of  some  misery.  At  the  end  of  a  fifteen-mile  march — 
with  manoeuvres — many  would  have  sworn  that  their  packs 
weighed  at  least  one  hundred  pounds  more  than  recorded  in  the 
regulations. 

"Infantrymen,"  said  Captain  Darby,  "are  no  better  than 
their  feet."  This  remark  of  the  army  surgeon  in  one  of  his 
lectures  at  the  Plattsburg  Camp  began  to  sink  in  about  the  end 
of  the  second  day  of  the  hike.  Those  who  failed  to  take  the 
best  of  care  of  their  feet,  or  whose  feet  were  naturally  tender, 
were  the  only  real  sufferers.  A  large  percentage  of  the  cases 
treated  by  the  ambulance  corps  on  the  hike  were  blistered  feet 
or  strained  arches. 

The  manoeuvres  on  the  hike  brought  into  action  infantry, 
cavalry,  field  artillery,  machine  guns  and  the  engineer  and 
signal  corps.  Military  experts  of  the  general  staff  of  the  army 
worked  out  carefully  the  problems  for  each  day,  and  step  by 
step  the  solution  of  these  problems  was  carried  out  under  the 
scrutiny  of  the  contending  Red  and  Blue  armies,  into  which 
the  twelve  hundred  business  and  professional  men  and  the  two 
or  three  thousand  regulars  were  divided. 

From  6.30  in  the  morning  until  from  1.00  to  3.00  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  there  were  few  idle  moments  in  the  battle 
zones.  The  "battles"  made  clear  the  value  of  the  preliminary 
manoeuvres  on  the  grounds  at  Plattsburg,  where  the  functions 
of  the  advance  and  rear  guards,  patrols,  etc.  had  been  studied. 
At  the  end  of  a  long  morning,  during  which  the  attack  on  a  de- 
fending army  was  slowly  and  carefully  developed,  the  finale 
was  often  a  bayonet  charge  by  the  attacking  force.  The 
artillery  boomed,  the  Springfields  barked,  the  machine  guns 
snapped  out  their  rapid  fire  in  one  continuous  concert  and 
then — all  was  suddenly  over.  The  "warriors"  assembled  by 
companies,  marched  to  their  new  camping  ground,  pitched 
tents  and  sometimes  wearily,  but  always  eagerly,  fell  into  the 
mess  line.  After  lunch,  time  for  bathing  was  permitted — 
usually  a  much  needed  pastime  on  account  of  the  thick  dust 
experienced  on  many  of  the  marches.  After  the  evening  meal 
the  commanding  oflElcers  explained  in  detail  the  day's  manoeu- 
vres, pointing  out  what  had  been  well  done  and  what  poorly 
done,  and  each  night  these  men,  "bom  in  luxury,"  roUed  them- 
selves in  their  army  blankets  and  lay  down  on  the  ground  under 
their  shelter  or  "Pup"  tents — two  in  each  tent — ^feeling  that 
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more  knowledge  and  experience  had  been  crammed  into  them 
than  during  any  equal  time  since  early  childhood. 

The  advantages  of  the  "hike"  were  not  all  of  a  purely 
military  nature.  Day  by  day  the  feeling  of  good  feUowship 
grew  keener  and  the  necessity  for  team  work  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  became  more  apparent.  The  regiment  wiU  not  soon 
forget  one  experience  which,  at  the  time»  seemed  not  only 
disagreeable  but  entirely  uncalled  for,  but  which  can  now  be 
looked  back  upon  as  an  important  item  of  discipline.  This 
experience  consisted  of  spending  an  entire  morning  marching 
under  the  rays  of  a  hot  sun  along  roads  several  inches  thick 
with  dust.  There  were  no  manoeuvres,  no  diversions  of  any 
kind — simply  marching  in  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  with  a  ten- 
minute  rest  every  hour  at  the  side  of  the  road. 

"Don't-don't-don't-don't-  look  at  what's  in  front  of  you 
(Boots-boots-boots-boots,  movin'  up  an'  down  again;) 
Men-men-men-men-men  go  mad  with  watchin'  'em. 
An'  there's  no  discharge  in  the  war." 

"We-can-stick-out-  'unger,  thirst,  an'  weariness, 
But-not-not-not-not  the  chronic  sight  of  'em — 
Boots-boots-boots-boots,  movin'  up  an'  down  again. 
An'  there's  no  discharge  in  the  war." 

That  evening  the  commanding  officer  explained  that  the 
regiment  had  been  convoying  a  baggage  and  ammunition  train. 
Upon  arriving  at  the  camp  ground  after  this  march  and  learning 
that  the  nearest  water  for  bathing  was  some  "two  miles  through 
the  woods  in  a  westerly  direction,"  the  crowd  was  pretty  mad, 
but  held  its  peace  surprisingly  well  under  the  circumstances. 
The  discipline  of  that  day  was  not  the  least  advantageous  of 
the  many  new  experiences  with  which  these  twelve  hundred 
"rookies"  met  for  the  first  time  during  their  month's  encamp- 
ment. 

"So  'ark  an'  'eed  you  rookies,  which  is  always  grumblin'  sore, 

Ther's  worser  things  than  marchin'  from  Umballa  to  Cawnpore; 

And  if  your  'eels  are  blistered  an'  they  feels  to  'urt  like  'ell 

You  drop  some  tallow  in  your  socks  an'  that  wili  make  'em  well." 

"For  it's  best  foot  first 
And  the  road  a-sliding  past. 

An'  every  bloomin'  campin'-ground  exactly  like  the  last; 
While  the  Big  Drum  says. 
With  'is  *rowdy-dowdy-dow* — 
'Kikokissywarsti  don't  you  hamsher  argyjow?"* 


•Why  don't  you  get  on? 
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At  sunrise  on  Sunday,  September  5,  the  regiment  prepared 
to  break  camp  for  the  last  time.  The  spirit  of  that  morning 
will  last  long  in  the  memories  of  those  present.  After  a  month 
of  "life  in  the  open"  practically  every  man  of  this  "First  Train- 
ing Regiment"  looked  and  felt  in  prime  condition — ^hardened, 
somewhat  thinner  and  tanned,  fit  for  almost  any  contingency 
that  might  arise.  Led  by  the  military  band  of  the  30th  In- 
fantry, the  regiment  marched  eight  miles  on  the  return  to 
Plattsburg  where,  on  the  parade-ground  of  the  Army  Post,  it 
passed  in  review  for  the  last  time  before  General  Wood  and  his 
Staff. 

The  camp  had  not  been  without  its  humorous^-^ometimes 
almost  pathetic — incidents,  one  of  which  was  when  two  as- 
pirants for  military  honors  followed  explicitly  the  instructions 
of  a  sergeant  by  visiting  their  captain  in  his  tent  and  asking  for 
two  yards  of  skirmish  line  and  the  key  to  the  sentry  box.  This 
performance,  followed  by  other  incidents  of  somewhat  the  same 
nature,  led  these  two  men  to  the  speedy  conclusion  that  they 
were  out  of  place.  They,  with  one  other  man  who  was  dis- 
covered returning  from  the  range  with  his  rifle  cocked  and  a 
bullet  in  the  chamber,  were  the  only  three  whose  "resigna- 
tions" were  accepted. 

On  September  1,  at  one  of  the  camps  during  the  "hike," 
the  regiment  held  a  meeting  at  which  the  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted: 

RESOLVED:  That  the  members  of  this  camp  hereby  form  an  or- 
ganization for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  a  system  of  military  training 
camps  through  the  nation  and  of  assisting  to  provide  a  reasonable  amount 
of  military  training  for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

RESOLVED :  That  the  chairman  shall  appoint  a  committee  of  eight, 
one  from  each  company,  who  shall  increase  their  number  to  thirty-five 
from  the  members  of  the  camp,  with  due  regard  for  representation  of  all 
sections  of  the  country.  The  committee  of  thirty-five,  in  co-operation 
with  representatives  of  other  similar  camps,  shall  prepare  and  submit  a 
permanent  plan  of  organisation  and  action* 

By  an  amendment  to  the  second  resolution,  ex-Embassa- 
dor  Robert  Bacon,  as  chairman  of  the  meeting,  was  made  ex 
officio  an  additional  member  of  the  committee  of  eight.  The 
full  committee  of  thirty-five  has  been  appointed  and  intends  to 
work  assiduously  toward  planning  a  national  system  of  camps 
for  1916  and  future  years  in  co-operation  with  the  war  depart- 
ment. Also,  this  committee  proposes  to  supervise  the  organ- 
ization of  courses  with  personal  instruction  for  those  men  who 
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wish  to  devote  more  time  to  the  work  than  covered  by  one 
month  at  camp  each  year. 

This  first  camp  should  assist  in  evolving  a  system  of 
camps  for  future  years  throughout  the  country,  so  that  no 
citizen  desiring  to  obtain  some  measure  of  military  training  may 
lack  the  opportunity  and  privilege  of  fitting  himself  to  serve 
his  country  in  case  of  dire  necessity.  Of  the  many  valuable 
things  learned,  perhaps  the  most  valuable  was  that  even  with 
the  most  willing  spirit  and  under  the  most  skillful  and  devoted 
instruction  of  the  regular  officers  a  competent  soldier  is  not  to 
be  produced  in  one  or  two  months,  but  only  by  a  course  of 
training  covering  a  considerably  longer  time. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assert  that  a  system  of  military  training 
can  be  developed  without  the  slightest  danger  of  militarism  or 
its  evil  results.  In  this  connection  General  Wood,  in  one  of  his 
talks  at  the  camp,  said:  ''We  must  be  careful  not  to  make  the 
impression  that  we  are  trying  to  create  a  system  of  militarism 
in  this  country.     Militarism  we  must  never  brook." 

At  the  time  of  writing,  a  second  camp  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Men  is  in  progress  at  Plattsburg,  organized  as  the 
Third  Battalion  of  "The  First  Training  Regiment."  About 
six  hundred  men  are  at  this  second  camp,  thus  making  a  total 
of  approximately  eighteen  hundred  business  and  professional 
men  who  have  received  the  training  this  year. 

The  writer  had  intended  to  express  his  ideas  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  preparedness — not  for  war  but  to  prevent  war. 
This  question  has  been  treated  so  admirably  in  an  article  by 
Hollis  T.  Gleason  entitled  "The  Lesson  of  Plattsburg,"  which 
appears  in  this  issue  of  the  Stone  &  Webster  Public  Service 
Journal,  that  there  seems  nothing  to  add.  The  following 
paragraph  from  Mr.  Gleason^s  article  is  particularly  worth 
emphasizing: 

"It  is  safe  to  say  that  few  of  the  Plattsburg  contingent  will  wish  to 
advocate  anything  but  the  blessings  of  peace  with  honor.  It  did  not  take 
even  ten  days  of  the  hike  to  emphasize  that  .  .  .  These  citisens  learned 
from  their  officers  that  the  sentiment  of  the  United  States  Army  is  not  in 
favor  of  war  .  .  .  They  (the  officers)  do  not  want  war,  but  they  wish 
to  be  prepared  against  war  in  the  event  of  foreign  aggression.  And  it  is 
because  they  so  clearly  see  the  consequences  of  a  situation  that  might 
confront  us  that  they  are  making  recommendations  for  preparation." 
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BY  HOLLIS  T.  GLEASON 

The  men  who  attended  the  citizens'  military  camp  at 
Flattsburg  stand  in  a  rather  exceptional  position.  They  have 
had  a  real  glimpse  of  the  United  States  army  from  within  and, 
on  a  small  scale  at  least,  have  experienced  the  life  of  an  enlisted 
man.  This  experience,  though  comparatively  short,  was  gen- 
uine, and  gave  them  the  opportunity  to  learn  certain  funda- 
mentals. Furthermore,  as  they  are  no  longer  subject  to  mili- 
tary discipline,  they  are  in  a  position  to  be  more  outspoken  as 
to  what  they  have  seen  than  the  enlisted  man  or  army  officer. 
The  mouth  of  the  latter  must  often  be  virtually  closed  on 
matters  of  the  first  importance  to  him,  and  when  he  is  per- 
mitted to  speak  it  is  frequently  to  deaf  ears  that  do  not  under- 
stand his  point  of  view  and  feel  that  he  is  talking  shop  or 
booming  his  profession.  It  is  particularly  fortunate  that  a 
large  and  intelligent  body  of  men  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  of  different  ages,  different  stations  in  life,  and  of 
various  occupations  should  have  come  together  at  Flattsburg, 
been  given  a  taste  of  army  life  and  associated  with  representa- 
tive members  of  the  regular  army*  For  as  long  as  we  have  an 
army,  it  is  desirable  that  soldiers  and  civilians  should  under- 
stand one  another.  The  Flattsburg  citizen  soldiers  in  a  sense 
bridge  the  gap  that  has  so  long  existed  between  the  regular 
army  and  the  ordinary  citizen^  and  the  result  has  been  a  marked 
increase  in  mutual  respect.  Some  of  those  citizens  feel  that 
they  now  owe  a  duty  to  testify  as  to  their  short  experience  and 
observation,  believing  that  they  may  be  able  to  move  an 
audience  which  the  soldier  could  not  reach. 

To  the  question,  "Why  did  you  go  to  Flattsburg?"  there 
is  no  uniform  answer.  A  combination  of  reasons  was  responsi- 
ble in  most  cases.  The  dominant  influence  seemed  to  be  largely 
a  sense  of  duty  to  acquire  the  maximum  knowledge  of  military 
affairs  that  would  be  useful  and  necessary  in  time  of  war.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  were  often  other  in- 
centives— ^the  notion  that  a  good  time  was  perhaps  in  store, 
the  opportunities  for  social  intercourse,  the  idea  of  a  change 
from  a  sedentary  to  an  outdoor  life  for  a  month  that  could 


^Reprinted  from  Boston  Herald  of  October  1,  1915. 
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have  been  obtained  in  no  other  way,  all  played  a  part  in  varying 
degree.  Some  may  have  su£Fered  the  treatment  accorded  to 
Henry  M.  Stanley  before  he  decided  to  join  the  confederate 
army.  He  had  no  particular  reason  for  enlisting,  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  issues  at  stake,  and  later  he  found  that  he  was 
fighting  on  the  wrong  side,  but  he  did  know  that  eve^one  else 
was  enlisting  and  that  some  kind  friend,  by  sending  him  a 
petticoat,  had  delicately  suggested  that  his  failure  to  enlist 
was  not  regarded  with  approbation.  This  was  too  much,  and 
he  joined  at  once.  Whatever  the  reasons  for  going,  the  citizen 
had  no 'time  for  retrospection  or  introspection  after  his  arrival, 
and  he  might  have  been  glad  or  sorry  for  all  the  good  it  would 
have  done.  The  truth  was  that  he  was  there,  and  his  arms  were 
at  once  loaded  down  with  a  rifle  and  bayonet,  covered  with 
cosmoline  that  was  soon  transmitted  to  his  clothes,  a  haversack 
with  all  the  straps  hanging,  an  ammunition  belt  with  various 
attachments,  a  canteen  and  cup,  a  mess  kit,  a  knife,  fork  and 
spoon,  three  blankets,  a  poncho,  half  a  tent,  pins,  pole  and  rope, 
and  as  he  staggered  to  his  tent,  scattering  portions  of  his  burden 
on  the  way,  he  suddenly  realized  there  was  something  to  think 
about  for  at  least  twenty  minutes  before  he  would  be  able  to 
look  up  so-and-so  from  Washington.  He  may  even  have  felt 
like  answering  sick  call.  At  the  end  of  camp  perhaps  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  he  had  failed  to  meet  so-and-so  at  all.  Life 
had  become  nothing  but  one  whistle  after  another,  combined 
with  an  order  to  don  some  article  of  equipment  which  did  not 
happen  to  be  on  his  person  at  the  time.  Much  nonsense  has 
been  written  about  the  camp  at  Plattsburg,  but  one  thing  is 
certain:  the  men  as  a  whole  were  given  about  all  the  work  they 
could  stand  considering  their  physical  condition  and  all  the 
circumstances,  and  yet  they  were  not  overworked  so  as  to  im- 
pair the  benefit  of  the  instruction  they  received.  The  physical 
work  would  not  have  been  heavy  for  regulars,  but  that  is  not  a 
fair  criterion.  At  the  gathering  of  the  dust-scarred  regiment 
on  the  last  evening  of  the  ten-day  hike,  Mr.  George  Wharton 
Pepper  of  Philadelphia  perfectly  expressed  the  general  senti- 
ment when  he  said  with  an  inimitable  touch  of  humor:  *'We 
are  glad  we  came,  and  we  are  glad  we  are  about  to  be  discharged 
— ^with  honor." 

What  is  the  big  lesson  of  Plattsburg?  If  anything,  it  is 
that  it  takes  a  long  time  properly  to  train  and  equip  a  volunteer 
army  to  be  an  efficient  fighting  force,  and  that  to  place  an  army 
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in  the  field  without  proper  training  and  equipment  is  nothing 
short  of  murder.  Also,  that  even  in  the  absence  of  war»  there 
are  certain  inestimable  benefits  to  be  gained  by  hard  military 
training  conducted  under  conditions  similar  to  those  at  Platts- 
burg  which  can  scarcely  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

This  naturally  leads  to  the  question  of  preparedness.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  few  of  the  Plattsburg  contingent  will  wish  to 
advocate  anything  but  the  blessings  of  peace  with  honor.  It 
did  not  take  even  ten  days  of  the  hike  to  emphasize  that. 
Any  army  officer  who  hoped  it  would  be  otherwise  must  have 
been  sadly  disappointed.  But  what  is  more  important,  these 
citizens  learned  from  their  officers  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
United  States  army  is  not  in  favor  of  war.  In  case  of  war,  of 
course  the  officers  know  that  some  will  be  promoted,  but  they 
also  appreciate  that  the  average  life  of  a  lieutenant,  for  instance, 
after  war  begins,  is  not  more  than  three  weeks.  They  do  not 
want  war,  but  they  wish  to  be  prepared  against  war  in  the 
event  of  foreign  aggression.  And  it  is  because  they  so  clearly 
see  the  consequences  of  a  situation  that  might  confront  us  that 
they  are  making  recommendations  for  preparation. 

It  is  idle  to  urge  preparedness,  however,  unless  foreign 
aggression  is  an  appreciable  danger,  and  by  foreign  aggression 
is  meant  a  real  invasion  of  the  country  by  foreign  troops.  No 
sentiment  in  the  country,  in  the  army  or  out,  favors  an  ag« 
gressive  war  by  the  United  States.  We  have  no  spirit  of 
militarism  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  such 
a  spirit  getting  a  strong  hold  in  the  country.  We  do  not  wish 
to  sanction  a  useless  expenditure  of  money.  The  writer  feeb 
personally  that  the  danger  of  foreign  aggression  is  extremely 
remote,  provided  this  government,  while  insisting  upon  its 
just  rights,  does  not  attempt  to  exceed  them  at  some  other 
country's  expense.  He  also  feels  that  an  army  expert  is  not 
necessarily  a  better  judge  of  the  probability  of  an  actual  in- 
vasion than  any  other  intelligent  person,  whatever  his  profession. 
But  what  do  we  really  know  about  this  danger?  After  Belgium, 
can  we  fairly  say  that  the  danger  is  nil,  and  that  the  likelihood 
of  such  aggression  depends  entirely  upon  whether  or  not  we 
behave  ourselves?  It  is  often  said  that  after  the  present  war 
aU  the  participants  will  be  so  exhausted  that  any  further  war 
will  be  out  of  the  question  for  years  to  come,  and  that  this 
country  is,  therefore,  in  less  danger  than  ever  before.  This 
sounds  plausible,  and  may  be  true;  but  we  do  know  that  at 
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the  end  of  practically  every  war  in  the  past,  the  winning  power 
was  in  a  better  position  to  fight  effectively  and  with  economy 
than  at  some  later  date.  The  magnitude  of  the  present  war, 
and  the  depletion  of  resources,  make  a  comparison  unsatis- 
factory, but  to  say  that  the  danger  is  negligible  is  to  suggest 
overconfidence. 

If  the  lightning  strikes,  where  would  it  find  us?  It  would 
disclose  an  army  of  less  than  100,000  men,  scattered,  probably, 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  Panama,  Alaska  and  the 
Philippines,  together  with  certain  bodies  of  State  militia  not 
under  federal  control.  It  would  disclose  the  fact  that  all  our 
munitions  plants  are  situated  on  the  northeastern  Atlantic 
seaboard  within  150  miles  of  the  coast.  Is  it  not  our  duty  to 
insure  against  foreign  aggression?  Before  the  present  war  we 
often  heard  that  great  armaments  were  the  insurers  of  peace. 
That  notion,  to  be  sure,  has  been  thoroughly  exploded.  But 
where  would  France  have  been  without  the  protection  of  its 
army  and  the  army  of  Belgium?  It  is  that  kind  of  protection 
that  we  desire.  It  is  the  insurance  against  burglary,  not  the 
power  to  crush  a  less  powerful  neighbor.  And  this  protection 
and  the  requisite  expenditures  should  not  prevent  our  par- 
tidjipating  or  leading  in  a  movement  for  disarmament  or  world 
peace,  or  affect  such  movement  in  any  way,  just  as  a  man  who 
takes  out  burglary  insurance  may  continue  to  work  for  social 
betterment  and  reach  the  underlying  causes  of  burglary  for  the 
purpose  of  ultimate  prevention.  But  the  critics  will  say, 
"Are  we  not  approaching  militarism?**  They  will  tell  us  that 
when  the  gates  are  once  open  it  develops  insidiously  in  spite  of 
the  wishes  of  all.  A  tentative  plan  at  the  present  time  solely 
for  national  defence  seems  to  contemplate  increasing  the  r^ular 
army  to  210,000,  federalizing  the  State  militia  and  providing 
for  a  reserve  of  citizens  who  will  undergo  a  certain  amount  of 
annual  training,  following  a  system  analogous  to  the  Swiss  and 
Australian  systems  of  national  defence.  Such  a  system  would 
doubtless  protect  us  against  attack  by  a  foreign  power.  Other 
serious  risks  are  involved,  however,  which  should  not  be  mini- 
mized. When  our  one  million  men  or  so  were  trained  and 
equipped  and  our  stores  of  munitions  replete,  would  Congress 
or  the  government  for  the  time  being  at  Washington,  in  dealing 
with  some  delicate  question  involving  our  foreign  relations, 
with-  the  assurance  of  this  potential  force  behind  it,  be  apt  to 
use  the  same  degree  of  caution  that  a  smaller  armament  would 
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have  suggested?  Would  this  added  training  tend  in  time  to 
develop  a  martial  spirit  that  would  be  a  source  of  danger?  We 
are  thinking  of  the  old  argument  that  the  man  with  the  gun  is 
always  looking  for  a  target.  With  the  increase  in  our  military 
forces,  it  would  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  number  of  officers. 
This  would  mean  in  many  cases  promotion  for  present  officers, 
and  would  naturally  gratify  them,  and  would  increase  the  in- 
fluence of  the  military  class  pro  tanto.  To  those  who  oppose 
any  enlargement  in  our  forces  this  may  look  like  an  unadulter- 
ated scheme  for  self-advancement.  Those,  however,  who 
heard  General  Wood  speak  at  Plattsburg  and  talked  informally 
with  their  officers  were  impressed  with  the  sincerity  of  these 
men.  The  latter  have  expressed  themselves  as  desiring  the 
smallest  force  consistent  with  national  defence,  as  believing  that 
militarism  would  be  a  calamity,  and  would  certainly  never  be 
sanctioned  by  national  sentiment,  and  by  militarism  they  mean 
the  establishment  of  special  privileges  for  a  military  class, 
which  they  recognize  would  be  entirely  un-American,  and  of  a 
class  which  might  exert  an  undue  influence  on  the  government. 
The  men  at  Plattsburg  came  to  know  their  officers  well.  They 
came  to  respect  and  admire  them  and  to  believe  firmly  that 
they  place  the  welfare  of  the  country,  as  they  see  it,  above 
selfish  interest;  and  although  in  some  respects  their  point  of 
view  may  seem  narrow,  and  although  they  should  not  by  any 
means  be  given  a  free  hand,  their  recommendations  at  least 
merit  the  serious  consideration  of  Congress  and  the  people. 

The  opposition  will  doubtless  say,  "Once  started  on  a 
policy  of  increase,  where  will  you  stop?"  There  are  many 
questions  that  are  easy  to  ask,  but  difficult  to  answer,  simply 
because  the  world  does  not  stand  still.  The  country  is  like  a 
ship  being  guided  through  a  channel  foaming  with  tidal  rips. 
The  ship  sweeps  on,  there  are  dangers  on  both  sides,  and  a  course 
must  be  chosen.  If  we  believe  our  country  and  traditions 
worth  preserving,  and  that  there  is  probability  of  aggression, 
we  wish  to  be  ready  for  it,  and  if  protection  is  desirable,  we  must 
accept  it  with  its  attendant  risks. 

At  Plattsburg  the  writer  did  not  once  hear  any  discussion 
by  an  army  officer  on  the  possibilities  of  ending  war,  world 
peace  or  kindred  subjects;  but  an  army  officer  would  hardly  be 
expected  to  dilate  on  a  condition  that  would  eliminate  his  pro- 
fession, and  it  might  even  be  in  bad  taste  for  him  to  refer  to  it. 
The  men,  nevertheless,  discussed  these  subjects  among  them- 
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selves,  and  their  relation  to  the  question  of  a  better  state  of 
preparedness  and  the  value  of  military  training.  No  man  can 
tell  whether  at  the  end  of  the  war  we  shall  have  gradual  dis- 
i&rmament  or  the  reverse,  but  whatever  change  occurs,  no  man 
should  be  deterred  from  using  his  greatest  e£Forts  to  discover 
some  method  other  than  war  for  settling  international  disputes. 
That  question  is  vital,  if  world  progress  is  still  to  flourish. 
Meanwhile,  the  locking  of  the  front  door  can  be  an  independent 
act,  without  e£Fect  on  our  good  faith  in  dealing  with  the  other 
question. 

The  resolution  passed  by  the  men  at  Plattsburg  did  not 
propose  a  propaganda  of  preparedness,  but  favored  a  system  of 
military  training  for  citizens  in  the  belief  that  such  training  was 
highly  beneficial,  war  or  no  war,  and  that  given  such  training, 
the  question  of  preparedness  would  be  settled  ipso  facto.  There 
were  men  at  Plattsburg  who  had  engaged  in  actual  warfare. 
There  were  men  who  had  served  in  the  militia.  There  were 
men  who  were  entirely  ignorant  of  any  form  of  military  training, 
and  had  never  fired  a  gun.  There  were  men  who  naturally 
liked  the  work,  and  those  who  disliked  it,  and  knew  they  would 
before  they  came.  There  were  men  who  grumbled  considerably, 
but  practically  one  and  all  agreed  that  the  training  was  of  great 
value,  and  should  be  extended  to  include  as  many  citizens  as 
possible.  Aside  from  the  physical  work  and  discipline,  it 
would  really  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  the  associa- 
tions at  the  camp.  Although  each  company  was  a  separate 
entity,  and  a  life  unto  itself,  it  contained  all  the  elements  of  the 
larger  whole.  Here  could  probably  be  found  an  ex-ambassador, 
a  policeman,  a  college  professor,  a  mayor,  a  lawyer,  a  dentist, 
a  millionaire,  a  farmer,  a  banker,  an  office  boy,  a  journalist, 
employer  and  employee,  often  with  positions  reversed,  eating 
together,  tenting  together,  marching  together,  bathing  to- 
gether, getting  one  another^s  point  of  view,  free  from  formali- 
ties, all  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  and  it  must  have  dawned 
upon  some  that  this  was  glorious,  this  was  American,  this 
could  scarcely  occur  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Here 
were  the  ties  that  bind. 

If  in  a  larger  sense  we  can  bring  together  every  year  in 
increasing  numbers  men  from  all  over  the  country,  if  their 
expenses  can  be  paid  by  the  government  so  that  the  system 
will  be  thoroughly  democratic,  as  ex-President  Roosevelt  has 
suggested,  we  shall  have  a  tremendous  force  working  to  solidify 
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this  nation,  to  prevent  misunderstanding  between  employers 
and  employees,  to  increase  respect  for  authority,  to  develop 
manhood — ^in  short,  we  shall  have  greater  co-operation  than 
ever  before  in  facing  those  great  internal  problems  which  in  the 
past  year  may  have  been  partly  obscured  by  the  European  war, 
but  which,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  will  still  confront  us,  and  whose 
solution  will  demand  all  our  wisdom.  With  such  a  system, 
preparedness  will  need  no  advocate. 
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THE  HIGH  COST  OF  WAR 

BY  WILLARD  W.  DOW 

In  these  times  of  billion  dollar  loans  and  500  million  dollar 
credits  most  of  the  figures  concerning  the  European  war  go 
oyer  our  heads.  The  gravity  of  the  situation  from  a  financial 
and  economic  standpoint  we  do  not  appreciate.  Perhaps  a 
few  statements  concerning  the  cost  of  other  wars,  the  size  of 
the  government  debts  and  the  estimated  wealth  of  nations  will 
give  a  better  idea  of  the  tremendous  waste  occasioned  by  this 
great  struggle. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  American  Revolution  the  debt 
of  Great  Britain  had  been  accumulating  for  almost  a  century 
but  amounted  to  only  625  million  dollars,  or  little  more  than 
the  amount  of  the  single  credit  recently  negotiated  by  the 
Allies'  bankers  in  New  York.  The  American  Revolution 
brought  up  the  debt  to  almost  double  this  amount.  The 
Napoleonic  wars  added  %}4  billions  to  it,  increasing  it  from  1.2 
billions  in  1793  to  3.6  billions  in  1814.  In  1899,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Boer  war,  the  debt  had  been  decreased  to  3.1  billions. 
In  1903,  after  the  war  was  over,  it  stood  at  3.9  billions,  an 
increase  of  almost  one  billion  dollars.  Our  own  Civil  War  cost 
the  North  2.6  billion  dollars.  The  Federal  debt,  which  is  i^ow 
a  billion,  in  1861  amounted  to  only  90  millions.  In  1866  it  had 
increased  to  approximately  2.7  billions.  In  the  following 
decade  the  Franco-German  war  cost  the  French  practically  2 
billion  dollars. 

From  these  figures  it  would  seem  that  former  big  wars 
have  cost  a  belligerent  nation  a  billion  or  two  and  government 
debts  have  at  times  run  as  high  as  4  billions.  The  cost  of 
these  wars  is,  however,  a  mere  bagatelle  when  compared  with 
the  present  one.  The  first  year's  cost  to  all  the  nations  at 
war  has  been  estimated  at  14  billion  dollars,  of  which  the 
Allies'  portion  has  been  9  billions  and  the  Teutonic  Allies',  5 
billions.  This  cost  includes  only  the  direct  cash  expenditures 
for  war  purposes  and  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  waste 
due  to  the  destruction  of  property  and  human  lives  and  to 
impeded  industry.  This  so-called  economic  loss  is  estimated 
by  an  eminent  English  economist  to  be  as  much  again  as  the 
immediate  cash  expenditure  for  war  purposes. 

The  war  loans  actually  placed  by  the  European  belligerents. 
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through  the  first  week  of  October,  amount  to  19  billion  dollars. 
These  loans  in  detail,  together  with  those  of  neutral  countries 
occasioned  by  the  war,  with  all  duplications  eliminated,  are  as 
follows: 

ALLIED  LOANS 
Great  Britain: 

8>^8  at  95  on  8.97%  basis $1,750,000,000 

4>^8  on  4.58%  basis  (new  loan) 2,925,000,000 

Treasury  bUls,  lH%  to  SH% t700,000,000 

Five-year  Exchequer  Ss 289,000,000 

Canadian  ten-year  4->^s  in  London 25,000,000 

Canadian  one-and  two-year  5s  in  New  York 45,000,000 

Indian  government  4%  domestic  loan 15,000,000 

Total $5,699,000,000 

France: 

National  defense  bonds $1,280,000,000 

Treasury  bonds 450,000,000 

One-year  5%  notes  in  London 50,000,000 

One-year  5%  notes  in  New  York tSO,000,000 

Collateral  loan  in  New  York 48,000,000 

Credit  in  New  York  (1914) 10,000,000 

Credit  in  New  York  (1915) 20,000,000 

Total $1,888,000,000 

Anglo-French  loan  in  United  States $500,000,000 

Basiia: 

58  at  94  on  5.85%  basis $257,500,000 

Second  internal  loan 257,500,000 

Third  internal  loan  five-year  5^8 515,000,00 

Four  per  cent  bonds 809,000,000 

Treasury  bills 975,500,000 

Issued  in  England  and  France 277,000,000 

Total $2,595,500,000 

Italy: 

Twenty-five-year  5yiB $200,000,000 

Twenty-five-year  4>^s  at  95 190,000,000 

Grand  toUl  allied  loans $11,017,500,000 


tEstimated.  Since  Great  Britain  began  selling  treasury  bills  at  a 
fixed  price  detailed  figures  of  the  amount  issued  have  not  been  given  out. 
Exact  amount  of  the  French  one-year  5%  notes  sold  in  this  country  was 
never  announced. 
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GEBMAN  AND  AUSTBIAN  LOANS 
German  J : 

Firtt  war  loan:  58  at  97 H  on  5,S%%  baaii $1,115,000,000 

Second  loan  58  at  08^ 2.265,000.000 

Third  loan 8.000,000,000 

Nine  month8  notes  in  United  States 10.000,000 

Total $0,800,000,000 

Aiiitrla-Hiuifary: 

Aostria  5^8  at  97)4  on  6.10%  basis $488,000,000 

Hungarian  6s  at  07^  on  6.70%  basis 287,000,000 

Second  war  loan  to  June  25 000,000,000 

Loan  from  German  bankers 76.000,000 

Second  loan  in  Germany 125.000.000 

Credit  in  Germany 60,000,000 

Total $1,881,000,000 

Turkey: 

Loan  in  Germany $250,000,000 

Total  of  German  loans $8,471,000,000 

Grand  toUl  all  belligerent  loans $19,488,500,000 

NEUTRAL  LOANS  DUE  TO  WAR 

Netherlands  5%  internal  loan $110,000,000 

Netherlands  India  loan 25,000,000 

One-year  treasury  loan 8.000,000 

Rumania  4%  loan  from  Nat.  Bk.  Rumania 40.000.000 

Bulgaria  from  German  and  Austrian  bankers 80.000,000 

Egypt— Treasury  bills 25.000.000 

Switserland  internal  loan 16,000,000 

Notes  in  United  SUtes 15.000.000 

Danish  4s  and  5s 28.000.000 

Spanish  4>^s  at  par 10.000.000 

Norway  Internal  loans 8,000,000 

Norway  Notes  in  United  States 8,000.000 

Sweden  Internal  loans 0.880,000 

Sweden  Notes  in  United  States 5,000.000 

Total $882,880,000 

Grand  total  all  war  loans ^$19,820,880,000 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  Great   Britain's 


*Wall  Street  Journal,  September  20.  1915,  corrected  to  October  7th. 
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borrowing  is  far  larger  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  except 
Germany.  England's  debt  before  the  war  was  3.5  billions. 
Her  loans  to  date  (excluding  Colonial)  have  been  5.9  billions, 
so  that  her  debt  has  now  been  increased  l^  times.  Premier 
Asquith  in  a  recent  speech  before  the  House  of  Commons 
stated  that  the  daily  cost  of  the  war  to  England  was  20  millions 
of  dollars,  and  that  this  figure  would  be  shortly  increased  to  25 
millions,  or  to  a  rate  of  9  billions  a  year.  In  other  words, 
the  English  debt  would  be  almost  quadrupled  by  a  two  years* 
war.  This  is  an  enormous  load  to  carry,  in  spite  of  the  vast 
resources  which  England  has. 

The  combined  debts  of  all  of  the  belligerents  (excluding 
Japan)  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  amounted  to  28  billion 
dollars.  The  loans  already  made  have  increased  this  to  47 
billions.  If  we  assume  that  the  war  will  last  for  two  years 
and  the  present  rate  of  expenditure  of  85  millions  a  day  con- 
tinues for  the  remainder  of  this  period,  the  total  war  expendi- 
ture will  be  45  billions.  The  combined  debt,  instead  of  being 
28  billions,  will  be  73  billions,  or  almost  trebled. 

Let  us  look  at  this  tremendous  expenditure  from  another 
point  of  view.  The  eight  richest  countries  in  the  world  are  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Russia, 
Austria-Hungary,  Italy  and  Belgium.  The  wealth  of  these 
countries  is  estimated  as  follows: 

^United  SUtcs 188  billioni 

tiGreat  Britain  and  Ireland 85 

j^France 55 

fGermany 60 

Russia 40 

Austria-Hungary 25 

Italy 20 

Belgium 9 

Granting  that  the  war  will  cost  this  tremendous  amount  of  45 
billion  dollars  (excluding  the  intangible  economic  loss)  it  will 
mean  a  destruction  of  wealth  equivalent  to  one-fourth  of  that 
of  the  United  States,  or  equivalent  to  the  wealth  of  Italy  and 
Austria-Hungary  combined. 

^Bureau  of  census  1912. 

tSir  George  Patsh. 

I  Sir  Robert  GiiBn  estimated  the  wealth  of  the  whole  British  Empire  at 

108  billions  in  1908. 
/Bdmond  Thery,  1908. 

fThe  bankers  offering  the  third  German  loan  in  this  country  gire  this 
amount  as  75  billions. 
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Well»  what  of  it?  What  does  it  matter  to  us  if  all  Europe 
chooses  to  squander  45  billions  of  dollars  in  settling  its  differ- 
ences? Just  this, — someone  has  got  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
damage  done  by  this  gigantic  brawl.  America  and  every  other 
neutral  State  is  bound  to  pay  her  share  of  the  cost.  It  seems 
strange  to  many  of  us  just  how  or  why  we  can  be  called  upon 
to  help  pay  for  a  war  to  which  we  have  not  been  a  party,  but 
in  these  times  of  international  trade  and  international  finance 
the  whole  civilized  world  is  so  bound  together  that  a  commercial 
or  political  ripple,  even  if  started  in  the  antipodes,  b  ultimately 
felt  in  every  market.  How  successfully  to  withstand  the  shock 
of  tliic  disturbance  due  to  this  war  when  it  comes,  as  it  surely 
will,  is  one  of  the  great  problems  which  America  will  shortly 
have  to  face. 

One  cannot  accurately  foretell  the  economic  results  of 
the  war  any  more  than  one  can  foretell  its  political  results. 
There  are,  however,  certain  causes  that  produce  certain  effects, 
and  by  speculating  on  these  causes  and  effects  we  may  de- 
termine the  general  trend  which  affairs  will  take  after  the  war. 

It  is  believed,  for  instance,  that  there  has  been  a  great 
inflation  of  notes  and  credit  in  Europe,  and  the  getting  back  to 
a  gold  bans  sooner  or  later  will  mean  a  scramble  for  the  gold 
supply  of  the  world.  This  carries  in  its  wake  the  possibility 
of  great  disturbances  to  credit. 

We  are  certain,  too,  that  after  the  war  there  will  be  a  great 
demand  for  capital  for  reconstruction  purposes  and  for  the 
funding  operations  of  the  belligerents,  much  of  whose  financing 
has  been  for  short  terms.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  in  order 
to  put  the  industries  of  the  warring  nations  again  on  their  feet, 
we  may  see  the  various  governments  loaning  their  credit  and 
guaranteeing  the  securities  of  their  crippled  industries.  There 
may  be  such  keen  competition  for  the  surplus  capital  of  the 
world  that  there  will  be  a  material  increase  in  the  normal  inter- 
est rate.  This  will  call  for  readjustments  in  the  investment 
markets.  A  scarcity  in  the  supply  of  investment  capital  will 
make  it  impossible  to  finance  the  normal  development  of  our 
factories  and  our  public  service  corporations  except  at  higher 
rates,  and  may  prevent  entirely  for  a  time  the  financing  of  new 
enterprises. 

Sir  Greorge  Paish  said  some  months  ago  that  Europe  owned 
six  billions  of  American  securities.  We  may  be  called  upon  to 
take  back  all  of  these  securities  in  order  that  their  owners  may 
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invest  in  their  own  government  and  industrial  securities  at 
exceedingly  favorable  prices.  This  is  one  phase  of  the  process 
of  making  us  a  creditor  nation.  Our  securities  have  been  slowly 
and  steadily  coming  back  to  us  ever  since  the  war  began,  and 
especially  since  our  exchanges  were  reopened  and  we  have  had 
a  rising  stock  market.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  as  yet  a 
billion  of  securities  has  been  returned  to  us. 

We  know,  too,  that  the  war  debts  of  the  belligerents  will 
mean  enormous  increases  in  the  taxes  in  those  countries.  The 
governments,  instead  of  taking  10  per  cent,  may  demand  £0 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  individual  incomes  for  State  purposes. 
This  will  reduce  the  standard  of  living  and  decrease  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  all  Europe.  As  a  consequence,  in  order  to 
regain  their  former  trade  ascendency,  we  may  see  a  ''general 
European  fire  sale"  that  will  flood  American  and  all  the  other 
markets  of  the  world  with  European  products  at  bargain  prices. 

It  may  be,  too,  that  the  burden  of  taxes  will  prove  so  great 
that  we  shall  have  on  our  hands  the  problem  of  an  enormous 
increase  in  immigration.  There  are,  however,  several  other 
equally  important  factors  to  be  reckoned  with  in  this  question 
of  immigration. 

We  may  see  all  of  these  things,  but  it  would  be  idle  to 
predict  to  what  extent  any  one  of  them  will  be  operative,  or  to 
what  extent  one  will  interact  upon  the  other,  or  what  will  be 
the  effect  of  the  various  remedies  which  we  shall  probably  try. 

Due  to  the  heretofore  mentioned  inflation  of  European 
credit,  to  the  timely  starting  of  our  Federal  Reserve  system, 
and  to  our  present  favorable  trade  balance,  we  have  not  as  yet 
felt  the  effects  of  this  great  calamity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
we  shall  not,  but  it  stands  to  reason  that  unless  we  place  our- 
selves in  such  a  strong  and  conservative  position  financially 
as  to  withstand  the  drain  of  gold  exports  and  the  decrease  in  the 
supply  of  investment  capital,  and  unless  we  take  the  proper 
steps  to  prevent  America  from  being  the  European  bargain 
counter,  our  industries  will  languish  and  we  shall  again  feel  the 
pinch  of  hard  times.  As  W.  P.  6.  Harding  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  so  ably  put  it, — 

''While  we  have  now  in  operation  a  sound  currency  and 
banking  system,  we  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  lulled 
into  a  false  sense  of  immunity  from  all  trouble,  or  to  feel  that 
we  have  a  license  to  disregard  well  established  principles.  We 
must  be  discreet,  we  must  resist  any  tendency  toward  inflation. 
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and  we  may  be  sure»  that  by  avoiding  a  wild  temporary  boom 
which  would  certainly  result  in  a  collapse  later  on,  this  country 
will  be  in  a  far  better  position  to  reap  throughout  a  long  series 
of  years  to  come  the  benefits  which  should  accrue  to  it  as  the 
only  in*eat  world  power  not  engaged  in  the  war.*' 
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BY  BEX  DUNBAB  FBAZIEB 

*'Caa  fo'  Mistah  Fraszah,  phone,  one  eight  fo'  fo'."  I 
was  seated  in  the  Houston  Press  Club  reading  room,  idly 
thumbing  a  copy  of  the  Bubaiyat  when  the  page's  call  awakened 
me  from  my  reverie.  Mr.  Sewall  was  on  the  wire.  He  had 
just  received  advice  from  Galveston  that  the  tropical  hurricane, 
which  had  been  under  the  weather  bureau's  observation  for 
the  past  week  was  due  to  strike  the  Texas  coast  between  mid- 
night and  dawn. 

It  was  then  ten  minutes  to  eleven,  Sunday  night,  and 
hurrying  from  the  club  to  the  office  I  got  in  touch  with  the 
Galveston  agent  over  the  commercial  wire.  Perthius  was  on 
the  job  and  he  stated  that  the  office  was  being  besieged  with 
inquiries  about  train  service  during  the  night.  Our  last  trains 
left  Houston  and  Galveston  at  11  o'clock,  and  instructing  the 
Galveston  agent  to  keep  the  office  and  waiting  room  open  and 
start  a  car  at  midnight  if  a  sufficient  number  of  people  re- 
quested a  late  car,  I  then  asked  the  Houston  agent  to  advise 
Mr.  Daly  of  the  situation  in  Galveston  and  caught  the  11 
o'clock  car  for  the  island  city. 

A  light,  gusty  wind  from  the  northeast  was  blowing  in 
Houston.  Its  intensity  increased  as  we  approached  Galveston 
and  when  crossing  the  causeway  was  very  noticeable.  At 
intervals  drops  of  spray,  from  waves  dashing  against  the 
causeway,  struck  the  side  of  the  car.  The  sky  was  overcast, 
but  the  clouds  were  high  and  thin.  When  I  arrived  in  Galveston, 
at  12:40  in  the  morning,  the  waiting  room  contained  about 
twenty-five  people,  principally  women  and  children,  some, 
infants  in  arms.  The  agent  had  run  out  a  12  o'clock  car  with  a 
fair  load  and  the  phone  was  ringing  almost  continuously  from 
calls  from  panic-stricken  people. 

I  called  the  dispatcher's  office  in  Houston  and  found  Mr. 
Daly  and  Mr.  Sewall  on  the  wire.  The  attitude  of  the  people 
had  already  determined  our  course,  so  we  made  preparations 
to  operate  all  night.  Meantime  the  city  phone  was  ringing 
repeatedly  and  many  people  were  coming  into  the  office  to  in- 
quire if  there  would  be  a  possibility  of  getting  out  of  the  city 
before  morning.  Wild  rumors  were  rife  throughout  the  city. 
Some  that  Key  West  and  New  Orleans  had  been  swept  away 
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and  that  the  hurricane  was  approaching  Galveston,  others  that 
the  storm  had  passed  inland  near  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana; 
that  everyone  had  been  warned  to  leave  Galveston,  and  other 
rumors  were  of  wrecks  and  reports  from  Gulf  coast  cities. 

I  left  the  office  to  visit  the  weather  bureau.  Union  station 
(steam  road  terminus)  and  the  business  section.  If  the  wind 
had  increased  in  intensity  since  my  arrival  it  was  not  apparent. 
It  still  blew  in  gusts  from  the  northeast  and  below  the  higher 
nimbus  cloud  it  drove  bits  of  scud.  There  was  a  feeling  of 
restlessness  in  the  air  that  was  reflected  in  the  people  on  the 
streets.  A  block  below  our  office  a  woman,  apparently  thirty-five 
or  forty  years  of  age,  dressed  in  black,  wheeled  a  young  baby. 
She  had  been  through  the  Galveston  1900  storm  and  had  lost 
her  husband.  She  now  lived  in  the  east  end  of  the  city  where 
the  great  loss  of  life  occurred  that  time,  and  had  come  into  the 
business  section  for  safety.  The  child,  less  than  a  year  old, 
stared  wide-eyed  with  wonder  at  the  bright,  swinging  arc 
lights.  The  woman  was  alone.  Her  daughter,  the  mother  of 
the  baby,  had  been  called  to  Houston  that  day.  Like  all 
others  I  met  on  the  streets  that  night,  she  asked  if  I  thought  the 
storm  would  strike  Galveston. 

Men  stood  on  street  corners,  on  curbs  and  in  and  about 
the  all-night  restaurants  discussing  '"storm."  Some  had  been 
through  the  1900  storm.  Others  had  been  through  both  the 
1900  and  1909  hurricanes,  and  a  few  had  had  experiences  in  the 
storms  that  swept  Indianola.  On  Market  Street,  at  the  en- 
trance to  a  motion  picture  playhouse,  an  entire  family  was 
encamped.  They  were  poor  people  from  the  extreme  west 
end  of  the  city,  beyond  the  protection  of  the  sea  wall.  The 
man  told  me  they  had  come  into  the  city  at  the  first  warning. 
After  the  hurricane  had  passed  it  was  found  that  every  house 
in  their  section  had  been  swept  off  the  island. 

Throughout  the  business  section  people  were  heading 
toward  the  Union  depot  and  the  Interurban  station  with  hand- 
bags and  suit  cases.  Some  had  hurriedly  dressed.  People 
were  seated  in  hotel  lobbies  and  on  the  sidewalks  in  front,  fully 
dressed  with  suit  cases  and  hand  bags  by  their  side,  ready  to 
leave  as  soon  as  it  was  definitely  known  that  the  hurricane 
would  strike  the  city. 

In  the  Union  depot  more  than  a  hundred  men,  women 
and  children  were  waiting  for  a  train  to  Houston.  As  word 
was  passed  that  the  Interurban  was  running  all  night  many  of 
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them  left  for  the  Interurban  station.  At  no  place  did  I  find 
any  boisterousness  or  loud  talking.  Everywhere  conversation 
was  carried  on  with  hushed  voices,  and  every  face  bore  a  look 
of  anxiety. 

From  the  signal  staff  on  top  of  the  Trust  building,  which 
houses  the  weather  office,  the  bright  red  electric  hurricane 
signal  sent  its  sinister  warning  to  every  resident  of  the  city 
and  every  captain  in  port.  The  weather  office,  in  charge  of 
W.  P.  Stewart,  contained,  beside  the  official  family  of  the 
station  and  the  families  of  Mr.  Stewart  and  employees,  about 
fifty  people.  The  barograph  and  the  triple  register  were  the 
instruments  of  interest,  and  about  these  most  of  the  people 
were  gathered.  All  chairs  in  the  offices  were  occupied,  in  some 
the  occupants  being  asleep,  the  majority  waiting  until  it  would 
be  definitely  known  if  the  storm  would  strike  the  city.  The 
office  phones  were  continually  busy,  and  at  frequent  intervals 
Mr.  Stewart  or  one  of  his  assistants  would  read  the  mercurial 
barometer  as  a  check  on  the  barograph. 

As  well  as  I  recollect  the  barometer  stood  at  29.76  when 
I  first  visited  the  office  (I  made  about  twenty  trips  up  those 
five  flights  of  stairs  during  the  night)  and  the  wind  velocity 
was  about  twenty-three  miles  per  hour.  The  barometer  had 
been  falling  slowly,  and  from  its  rate  of  fall  and  the  wind  di- 
rection Mr.  Stewart  held  out  hope  that  the  center  of  the  hurri- 
cane would  pass  inland  between  Galveston  and  New  Orleans. 

By  2:30  in  the  morning  many  people  from  the  eastern  and 
western  ends  of  the  city  were  arriving  in  the  business  district. 
The  Trust  building  was  becoming  full  of  people,  the  offices 
being  opened  for  their  convenience;  scores  of  people  were 
seated  on  curbs  and  in  building  and  store  entrances;  the  Union 
depot  crowd  had  increased  to  several  hundred,  and  many 
people  were  waiting  in  our  station  for  the  next  train  to  Houston. 
As  dawn  approached  the  barometer  continued  to  fall  and  the 
wind  increased,  but  about  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  stationary 
barometer  caused  Mr.  Stewart  to  entertain  the  belief  that  the 
center  of  the  storm  was  passing  inland  to  the  east  of  Galveston. 

Mr.  Brooks,  chief  dispatcher,  arrived  during  the  early 
morning  hours  with  extra  equipment  from  Houston,  and  at 
6:40  Mr.  Daly  and  Mr.  Sewall  arrived  on  the  scene.  Mr. 
Graham  and  Mr.  Sullivan  were  in  the  city,  having  been  in 
Galveston  over  Sunday.  £.  H.  Nelson  of  the  Houston  office 
also  came  down  to  relieve  Perthius  in  the  ticket  office. 
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Mr.  Daly  once  Kved  in  Ponce,  Porto  Rico,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  world's  hurricane  district,  and  on  his  arrival  re- 
marked that  the  air  had  ^That  feeling  heralding  the  approach 
of  a  hurricane."  The  sun  was  shining,  and  this  coupled  with 
the  optimistic  reports  from  the  weather  oflSce  caused  many  to 
believe  that  danger  was  past.  Long  bands  of  what  I  deter- 
mined to  be  altostratus  with  lower  strato-cumulus  and  fracto- 
nimbus  or  scud  clouds  were  carried  with  the  northeast  wind. 
Above  were  the  different  groups  of  cirrus  clouds  with  patches 
of  blue  through  which  the  sun  intermittently  shone.  The 
Gulf  looked  ominous.  A  heavy  ground  swell,  heading  to  the 
wind,  was  beating  against  the  sea-wall  rip-rap.  The  sky  was 
banked  with  heavy,  grayish-blue  nimbus  and  the  air  was  filled 
with  spray  whipped  from  the  waves.  A  thousand  people 
stood  atop  the  sea  wall  looking  at  the  sight.  A  few  frigate 
birds  were  flying  low,  scanning  the  water.  No  other  sea  birds 
were  in  sight.  A  man  found  a  species  of  rail  at  the  foot  of  the 
sea  wall..  Scrambling  down  some  piling  he  picked  it  up.  It 
was  exhausted  and  its  wing  feathers  were  badly  damaged. 

The  wind  had  increased  and  the  palms  on  the  Hotel  Galvez 
lawn  were  beating  themselves  to  shreds.  We  returned  to  the 
business  district  and  found  our  station  filled  with  a  panic-stricken 
crowd.  Three  car  trains  were  being  operated  and  the  agents 
were  selling  tickets  to  Houston  as  fast  as  they  could  stamp 
them.  A  few  moments  previous  the  weather  bureau  had  sent 
out  word  that  the  hurricane  was  rapidly  heading  for  Galveston. 

At  the  weather  office  Mr.  Stewart  said  things  looked  very 
black.  The  barometer,  after  remaining  stationary  a  few  hours, 
had  taken  a  sudden  drop  and  then  registered  1^.63  and  was 
rapidly  falling.  The  wind  was  blowing  twenty-nine  miles  an 
hour  with  gusts  of  thirty-five  and  more,  and  the  weather  was 
thickening.  Mr.  Stewart  estimated  that  the  center  of  the 
hurricane  was  about  seventy  miles  out  in  the  Gulf  and  that  it 
was  rapidly  approaching.  He  predicted  a  wind  of  not  less  than 
seventy-five  miles  per  hour. 

Our  ten  o'clock  train,  consisting  of  three  cars  (all  the  equip- 
ment we  had  in  Galveston)  was  so  packed  with  panic-stricken 
people  that  many  were  left  behind.  So  insistent  were  the 
demands  of  the  people  for  service  out  of  the  city  that  from  that 
time  we  decided  to  disregard  our  regular  schedule  and  run 
trains  as  fast  as  return  equipment  arrived  from  Houston.  Mr. 
Sullivan  went  to  Houston  to  take  charge  of  the  operation  of 
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the  Houston  lines  and  Mr.  Sewall  and  I  accompanied  him  as 
far  as  the  causeway.  The  wind  was  now  blowing  thirty  miles 
an  hour  and  heavy  squalls  accompanied  the  gusts.  The  bay 
had  risen  several  feet  over  night  and  the  waves»  dashing  against 
the  concrete  of  the  causeway  threw  spray  completely  over  the 
structure.  Mr.  Sewall  and  I  returned  to  the  city  on  the  next 
train  south.  At  least  five  hundred  people,  all  clamoring  for 
service  out  of  the  city,  filled  the  waiting  room,  the  car  bay  and 
covered  the  sidewalk. 

The  next  train  was  even  more  packed  than  the  ten  o'clock 
train  had  been  and  we  were  compelled  to  use  force  to  keep  the 
panicy  people  from  fighting  their  way  into  the  coaches.  Every 
one  about  the  station  was  as  busy  as  could  be.  It  took  our 
united  efforts  to  keep  people  off  of  cars  arriving  from  Houston 
until  the  crews  had  an  opportunity  to  switch  them  into  the 
station  and  prepare  them  for  the  return  trip.  The  telephone 
demanded  the  attention  of  one  man  and  the  agents  were  selling 
tickets  at  an  unprecedented  pace.  Mr.  Brooks  was  having 
difficulty  in  dispatching  trains,  as  the  phone  service  was  be* 
coming  very  bad;  Mr.  Sewall  was  here,  there  and  every  where, 
and  Mr.  Daly,  Mr.  Graham,  Will  Hoop — who  had  come  down 
on  Number  8 — and  myself  were  trying  to  handle  the  crowds  in 
and  about  the  station.  We  had  forgotten  that  we  had  been 
without  sleep  the  night  before,  mealtime  was  unthought  of 
and  events  came  so  quickly  that  the  hours  that  succeeded 
seemed  filled  with  a  kaleidoscopic  succession  of  frantic  crying 
women,  anxious  men,  rushing,  pushing,  jostling  crowds  when 
trains  arrived  and  departed,  and  wind,  rain  and  water  and 
darkness. 

I  visited  the  weather  station  again  at  noontime.  The 
barometer  had  dropped  to  29.54  and  the  average  velocity  of  the 
wind  was  thirty-three  miles  from  the  north.  Within  an  hour 
the  barometer  had  slid  to  ^.48  and  we  were  in  the  fury  of  the 
hurricane.  The  wind  roared  out  of  the  north  with  a  velocity 
of  forty-eight  miles  an  hour,  driving  squalls  and  spray  before 
it.  The  two  hurricane  flags  on  top  of  the  weather  bureau  bent 
and  swayed  the  signal  staff  and  the  air  was  filled  with  flying, 
movable  objects.  Mr.  Bradley  arrived  early  in  the  afternoon 
from  Houston.  One  look  at  the  faces  of  the  people  cowering 
about  the  train  and  the  weather  sufficed  to  show  him  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.  The  weather  continued  to  thicken 
and  the  weather  office  reported  a  barometer  of  29.44  and  a  wind 
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averaging  fifty  miles  an  hour  at  2  o'clock.  Gusts  of  a  mile  or 
more  a  minute  occurred  at  frequent  intervals,  blowing  branches 
and  leaves  from  trees  and  tearing  down  signs. 

Many  people,  unable  to  board  our  heavily  crowded  trains, 
were  becoming  frantic,  and  our  difficulty  in  keeping  them  off  of 
incoming  trains  until  after  the  cars  had  been  switched  increased. 
From  along  Broadway  we  received  appeals  from  people  who 
had  been  unable  to  board  our  passing  trains.  On  account  of 
falling  wires  and  the  thick  weather  the  train  crews  were  having 
difficulty  in  operating  trains  on  any  semblance  of  a  schedule. 
From  the  causeway  came  the  report  that  the  bay  was  rising 
rapidly  and  sheets  of  spray  from  the  dashing  waves  were  passing 
over  the  structure.  On  account  of  the  terrific  wind,  conductors 
were  having  difficulty  in  getting  trolleys  on  the  wire  once  they 
went  off. 

Number  10,  southbound,  had  been  twenty-five  minutes 
late  and  Number  12,  the  11  o'clock  out  of  Houston,  was  sixty-five 
minutes  late.  The  next  two  and  the  last  two  trains  to  reach 
Galveston,  the  1£  and  1  o'clock  trains  out  of  Houston,  were 
each  one  hundred  minutes  late.  Our  commercial  telephone 
line  went  out  at  1:45  in  the  afternoon  and  at  2  o'clock  the 
dispatcher's  line  went  down.  Shortly  after  2  o'clock  I  paid  a 
visit  to  the  waterfront  on  the  Channel  side  of  the  island,  between 
Eighteenth  and  Twenty-fifth  Streets.  The  bay  had  backed 
into  the  city  as  far  as  Market  Street  and  was  knee  deep  over 
the  railroad  tracks  of  the  Galveston  Wharf  Company.  The 
waves  were  high  and  were  rolling  across  the  tracks  and  up  the 
several  streets  leading  to  the  docks.  The  average  wind  ve- 
locity was  between  fifty-five  and  fifty-nine  miles  per  hour,  with 
terrific  gusts,  at  intervals  of  probably  half  a  minute,  that  scooped 
portions  of  the  tracks  almost  free  of  water.  SmaU  craft  moored 
in  the  slips  were  bobbing  up  and  down  and  grinding  their  sides 
against  one  another.  The  "'Chas.  Clarke,"  Galveston's  new 
steel  fireboat,  was  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  wind  and 
waves  and  I  felt  sure  that  it  would  sink  overnight.  The  rail- 
road tracks  already  were  piled  with  the  wreckage  of  small  boats 
and  light  structures  that  lined  the  water  front,  and  quantities 
of  the  debris  were  floating  into  the  business  district. 

My  trip  through  this  district  probably  occupied  an  hour. 
Progress  was  very  difficult.  The  water  rose  to  my  hips  during 
that  time  and  when  the  terrific  gusts  of  wind  descended  they 
nearly  swept  me  from  my  feet.     I  met  a  young  woman  with  a 
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baby  in  her  arms  at  the  corner  of  Strand  and  Twenty-second 
Streets.  She  was  crying.  She  had  started  to  the  Union  depot 
but  had  lost  heart  when  she  entered  the  flooded  district.  I 
carried  her  baby  and  led  her  through  the  wind  and  spray  and 
water  to  the  depot.  By  the  time  I  reached  Market  Street  the 
water  had  risen  nearly  to  my  knees.  People  were  scurrying 
for  the  shelter  and  protection  of  the  brick  business  buildings, 
some  with  a  few  of  their  personal  effects  in  their  arms;  women 
wrapped  in  shawls  and  macintoshes,  many  of  them  carrying 
babies,  and  old  people  being  led  and  assisted  by  younger  and 
stronger.  On  the  sidewalks,  under  the  protection  of  awnings 
or  in  building  entrances,  a  few  sightseers  watched  the  storm, 
the  rising  water  and  the  people. 

The  air  was  filled  with  flying  particles  of  glass,  shell  and 
pebbles  from  the  roofs  and  street  signs.  As  I  crossed  Market 
Street  a  large  electric  sign  fell  to  the  street.  Many  of  the  stores 
were  occupied  by  their  proprietors  and  clerks  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  as  much  stock  as  possible  from  the  rising  waters  and  to 
protect  the  store  from  anticipated  looting  during  the  night  and 
following  the  hurricane. 

The  Galveston  Electric  Company  was  having  great  diffi- 
culty operating  its  cars  on  account  of  falling  wires,  falling  trees 
and  floating  debris,  and  the  increasing  height  of  the  water  in 
the  lower  levels  of  the  city.  A.  H.  Warren,  Paul  Duenweg, 
Charles  McLin,  M.  B.  Osborne  and  others  of  the  company 
were  on  the  job;  wading  through  the  rising  waters;  pushing 
and  struggling  against  the  wind;  doing  what  they  could  to  keep 
service  open.  Assisting  them  were  J.  B.  Townsend,  R.  Lee 
Easley  and  many  others  of  the  Engineering  Corporation  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  city  at  the  time. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  station  I  found  Mr.  Daly,  Mr. 
Bradley  and  Mr.  Sewall  very  much  concerned  over  the  fate  of 
Number  18.  This  train  had  left  Houston  at  2  o'clock  and  was 
known  to  have  passed  LaMarque.  Beyond  that  point  it  had 
not  been  heard  from.  The  station  was  still  full  of  people 
clamoring  for  service,  the  electric  lights  had  been  cut  off  and 
the  weather  was  becoming  thicker  and  more  disagreeable  every 
minute.  I  went  to  the  weather  office  at  4  o'clock.  The  ba- 
rometer stood  at  ^.82  and  the  wind  velocity  was  sixty-one  miles 
an  hour  from  the  northeast.  At  4:15,  train  No.  23  left  the 
station.  It  consisted  of  a  single  car  and  was  packed  with 
people.     Motorman  J.  M.  Davis  and  Conductor  R.  C.  McKinley 
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were  in  charge,  and  accompanying  them  were  Mr.  Sewall  and 
Motorman  John  L.  Urban. 

A  tribute  should  be  paid  the  crews  that  stayed  on  the 
job  through  the  hurricane  and  braved  the  dangers  of  the  cause- 
way and  softening  track. 

Mr.  Sewall  expected  to  find  No.  18  either  in  trouble  at 
or  near  the  causeway  or  held  up  on  account  of  fallen  overhead. 
The  last  word  from  Houston,  just  before  he  left  (the  long  dis- 
tance wire  was  still  working  between  Houston  and  Gralveston), 
was  that  No.  18  had  not  returned  to  LaMarque  and  had  not 
been  heard  from.  Mr.  Sewall  confidently  expected  to  at  least 
rescue  the  passengers  if  not  the  cars.  After  this  train  departed 
I  made  another  trip  to  the  weather  office  and  to  the  business 
section  and  waterfront. 

The  barometer  was  still  falling  and  Mr.  Stewart  said  we 
were  in  for  a  hard  time.  The  water  was  much  deeper  in  the 
business  district  than  on  my  previous  trip,  and  in  the  railroad 
yards  was  so  deep  that  twice  I  was  swept  from  my  feet.  I 
stayed  only  a  few  minutes  on  the  waterfront  as  I  feared  bdng 
swept  into  the  bay.  At  the  station  nothing  had  been  heard 
from  No.  18,  and  as  we  believed  ample  time  had  elapsed  for 
the  return  of  No.  28  from  the  causeway  we  began  to  fear  for 
the  safety  of  this  train. 

Leaving  the  station  for  a  few  minutes  I  went  out  Twenty- 
first  Street  to  the  sea  wall.  The  scene  there  was  indescribable. 
The  Gulf  was  lashed  into  fury.  Waves  were  dashing  agahist 
the  sea  wall  with  such  terrific  impact  that  the  water  was  thrown 
high  into  the  air,  and  the  ground  seemed  to  thunder  and  shake 
from  the  force.  Murdock's  and  the  Breakers  bath  houses  sat 
on  piling  just  beyond  the  sea  wall  on  the  Gulf  beach.  The 
approaches  to  these  had  already  been  washed  away  and  when 
the  waves  dashed  against  the  sea  wall  they  were  sometimes 
completely  obscured.  These  monstrous  waves  would  recede 
from  the  wall  and  form  peaks  that  I  estimated  to  be  twenty-five 
or  thirty  feet  high,  then  as  if  gathering  strength,  would  poise 
for  an  instant  and  rush  at  the  concrete  barrier  with  inconceiva- 
ble momentum. 

I  do  not  know  how  high  the  waves  were  at  the  height  of 
the  storm,  but  I  have  heard  from  several  people  who  spent  the 
night  at  the  Hotel  Galvez  and  in  other  structures  on  the  beach 
that  the  waves  were  as  high  as  the  hotel — ^a  aix-story  structure. 

When  I  returned  to  the  station  no  word  had  been  heard 
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from  No.  18  and  No.  28  had  not  returned.  We  were  all  very 
much  concerned  over  the  fate  of  this  train  bearing  Mr.  Sewall, 
although  it  was  suggested  by  several  that  possibly  it  had  been 
able  to  pass  the  causeway  and  reach  high  ground  on  the  main- 
land. The  faces  of  Mr.  Bradley  and  Mr.  Daly  showed  con- 
siderable anxiety. 

As  water  was  rising  rapidly  in  the  station  we  concerned 
ourselves  with  the  question  of  where  we  would  spend  the  night. 
Mr.  Bradley  suggested  the  baggage  car  standing  in  the  station 
bay,  and  as  power  was  still  on  our  trolley  wire»  Mr.  Graham  and 
I  fought  our  way  through  the  hurricane  to  the  power  plant  of 
the  Galveston  Electric  Company  to  secure  some  light  clusters. 
We  were  informed  there  that  power  would  soon  be  cut  oflf  so 
we  decided  to  buy  lanterns.  The  street  cars  were  just  being 
turned  off  of  their  routes  and  we  caught  a  "'barn  only"  car  on  its 
last  run  through  the  business  section.  Eventually  we  found  a 
small  hardware  store»  doors  locked  for  the  night»  containing  the 
families  of  the  proprietor  and  his  helpers.  We  persuaded  him 
to  open  up  and  purchased  the  last  two  lanterns  in  stock.  Mr. 
Graham  started  out  to  procure  kerosene  and  I  started  for 
Market  Street  to  buy  sandwiches. 

Most  stores  were  closed,  but  a  restaurant,  operated  by  a 
Greek,  was  open  for  business  and  had  a  sufficient  supply  of 
bread  and  ingredients  for  my  need.  It  was  a  case  of  cash  in 
advance.  I  had  told  him  that  I  would  be  back  in  about  thirty 
minutes — ^the  time  necessary  to  make  the  sandwiches — but  he 
insisted  on  prepayment,  remarking:  '"You  may  be  dead  in 
thirty  minutes  and  these  sandwiches  will  be  drowned  by  night." 

This  last  trip  through  the  down-town  retail  district  for 
the  night  was  made  under  increasing  difficulties.  The  water  was 
very  high  in  Market  Street  and  the  wind  was  blowing  "big 
guns."  On  the  way  to  the  weather  office  I  waited  for  the  luU 
between  blasts  before  attempting  the  cross  streets.  The 
barometer  was  still  falling  steadily  and  the  wind  then  reg- 
istered sixty-one  miles  an  hour.  Darkness  was  coming  on  with 
increasing  wind  and  still  higher  water  and  the  outlook  for  the 
night  was  discouraging.  I  secured  my  sandwiches  and  made 
my  way  back  to  the  station.  Just  as  I  arrived  an  Interurban 
car  rounded  Twenty-first  Street  at  Broadway  and  painfully 
made  its  way  to  the  station.  It  was  No.  23  that  had  left  more 
than  three  hours  previous. 

Nothing  had  been  seen  of  No.  18,  although  No.  23  had 
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gotton  onto  the  causeway.  Mr.  Sewall  stated  that  the  water 
was  dashing  over  the  causeway  in  solid  sheets  and  that  it  was 
all  they  could  do  to  get  back  to  Galveston.  On  their  return  he 
said  the  tracks  in  the  vicinity  of  Oyster  were  under  water  and 
starting  to  wash  away.  Long  distance  connection  was  once 
more  secured  with  Houston,  the  last  time  for  several  days,  and 
the  dispatcher  on  duty  reported  that  nothing  had  been  heard 
from  No.  18.  We  now  knew  that  the  train  was  in  danger  of 
destruction,  but  from  Mr.  Sewall's  report  of  conditions  on  the 
causeway  presumed  that  the  crew  and  passengers  had  had  ample 
opportunity  to  make  their  way  to  safety. 

We  still  had  a  waiting  room  full  of  passengers.  The 
water  about  the  station  was  above  our  knees  and  from  the 
rate  the  bay  was  pouring  in  we  knew  these  people  must  be  taken 
to  a  place  of  safety.  These  and  the  passengers  on  No.  23  were 
led  or  carried  into  a  Masonic  building  across  the  street.  Some 
had  young  babies;  others  were  feeble  with  age.  These  we 
either  carried  across  the  street  or  loaded  into  a  bakery  wagon 
that  happened  to  come  along  at  that  time. 

Our  passengers  cared  for  and  the  cars  put  into  the  station 
we  prepared  to  spend  the  night  in  the  baggage  car  when  some 
one  suggested  the  power  plant  of  the  Galveston  Electric  Com- 
pany. It  was  a  timely  suggestion.  We  would  have  spent  a 
miserable  night  in  the  car  without  light,  heat  and  drinking 
water,  for  the  water  rose  quite  a  distance  in  the  car  during  the 
night.  So  taking  what  money  we  had  in  the  station  and  our 
sandwiches  Messrs.  Bradley,  Daly,  Sewall,  Graham,  Brooks, 
Nelson,  Hoop  and  trainmen  John  Urban,  J.  M.  Davis,  J.  L. 
Farrell,  C.  A.  Dickason  and  myself  trudged  through  the 
hip-deep  water  and  ever  increasing  wind  to  the  Galveston 
Electric  Company  plant.  In  the  car  barn  the  water  was  ankle 
deep.  The  boiler  room  was  several  feet  higher  than  the  barn 
floor  and  the  engine  room  floor  was  above  this.  Charles 
Learmonth,  chief  engineer,  M.  D.  Osborne,  master  mechanic, 
and  their  assistants  with  their  families,  and  a  few  refugees  were 
already  quartered  in  the  plant.  The  heat  from  the  boilers 
dried  our  clothes  and  made  us  comfortable,  and  one  small 
generator  gave  us  the  only  electric  lights  in  the  city.  All  in 
all,  it  was  just  about  as  comfortable  and  safe  place  as  in  Gal- 
veston. There  was  an  aneroid  barometer  in  the  engine  room 
that  gave  us  an  index  to  the  progress  of  the  hurricane.  On 
our  arrival  the  glass  showed  a  level  of  29.10,  by  8  o'clock  it  was 
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29.02  and  within  another  hour  had  fallen  to  £8.94.  All  this 
time  the  wind  had  been  increasing  and  the  water  was  near  the 
level  of  the  boiler  room  floor.  During  the  fore  part  of  the  night 
several  refugees  made  for  the  power  plant,  being  attracted  by  its 
lights  and  its  substantial  character.  Among  them  were  women 
and  children. 

Employees  of  the  Galveston  Electric  Company,  with  their 
families,  had  been  gathered  into  the  second  story  of  the  company 
building  above  the  offices.  These  were  cared  for  and  provided 
for  as  best  as  circumstances  would  permit,  the  women  and 
children,  especially  the  babies,  being  made  as  comfortable  as 
possible. 

The  wind  blew  so  hard  that  it  caused  a  steady  roar  like 
some  gigantic  blast  furnace,  and  at  intervals  of  every  few  seconds 
blasts  of  such  terrific  force  would  descend  upon  the  plant  that 
it  seemed  as  if  the  building  could  not  stand  another.  The 
shell  on  the  roof  would  be  ripped  from  the  tar  with  every  gust 
and  would  rattle  and  bang  against  the  metal  ventilators,  then 
strike  the  south  parapet  and  bucketfuls  would  pour  down  a 
large  drain  pipe.  This  drain  pipe  descended  inside  the  building 
and  passed  through  the  engineer's  office.  Several  of  us  were 
seated  here  looking  out  of  an  open  south  window,  and  to  us  it 
seemed  that  with  the  conclusion  of  each  gust  someone  on  the 
roof  would  dump  a  shovelful  of  shell  down  the  drain  pipe. 

An  hour  of  this  noise  and  racket  convinced  us  that  we 
would  be  safe  during  the  remainder  of  the  storm,  for  we  con- 
fidently believed  that  its  center  would  pass  by  midnight.  The 
water  had  come  into  the  boiler  room  and  it  was  necessary  to 
close  down  one  boiler  and  start  another  whose  fire  box  was  above 
the  water  line.  Those  who  were  spending  the  night  in  the 
plant  were  brought  into  the  engine  room  and  the  women  and 
children  made  as  comfortable  as  possible  for  the  night.  Cush- 
ions from  Mr.  Learmonth's  auto  with  street  car  cushions  were 
laid  on  the  floor,  and  while  they  hardly  equalled  a  soft  bed  for 
comfort,  were  appreciated  by  those  forced  to  spend  the  night 
away  from  their  homes. 

The  storm  was  so  intense  and  the  wind  blew  so  much 
harder  than  we  ever  imagined  wind  could  blow  that  I  believe 
the  thought  of  the  awfulness  of  it  dulled  our  mentalities.  We 
would  aimlessly  look  at  the  barometer-^and  every  time  we 
looked  it  was  lower  than  before — ^then  look  out  the  window  at 
the  rising  water  and  the  wind;  then  wander  back  to  look  at  the 
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barometer  again.  At  10  o'clock  it  was  28.82,  a  fall  of  .12 
within  the  hour,  with  the  wind  on  the  increase.  Each  time 
one  of  those  terrific  blasts  of  wind  would  come  we  fully  expected 
the  roof  to  go.  However,  after  several  hundred  had  come  and 
gone  we  began  to  have  confidence  in  the  roof,  and  I  believe  at 
one  time  Graham  and  I  would  have  given  odds  that  the  roof 
never  would  blow  off.  It  was  of  wooden  construction  and, 
I  guess,  bolted  to  the  steel  roof  beams.  It  must  have  been 
bolted,  and  the  contractor  that  made  it  deserves  a  medal. 
Another  source  of  fear  was  the  number  of  glass  windows  form- 
ing the  most  of  three  walls  of  the  engine  room.  If  one  had 
blown  in  I  believe  the  draft  would  have  forced  out  all  the  rest. 
Why  and  how  they  stood  the  terrific  pressure  is  a  mystery. 

Shortly  after  10  o'clock,  when  we  were  beginning  to  feel 
secure  in  the  belief  that  the  plant  would  weather  the  storm, 
someone  looked  out  the  north  windows — ^in  the  direction  from 
which  the  wind  was  blowing — and  announced  that  the  whole 
business  section  was  on  fire  and  sweeping  our  way.  Driven 
by  a  seventy-five-mile  wind  we  felt  that  it  would  only  be  a 
matter  of  minutes  until  the  flames  were  licking  the  power  plant. 
Outside  the  water  was  about  five  or  six  feet  deep  and  was  being 
carried  through  the  streets  at  an  alarming  pace.  With 
hardly  a  chance  to  escape  from  the  path  of  the  flames  we  felt 
that  we  would  be  caught  in  the  building  and  suffocated  or  killed 
by  the  intense  heat  of  the  horizontal,  wind-driven  flames. 

Mr.  Bradley  and  Mr.  Daly  were  ashen.  Mr.  Graham  had 
the  most  worried  look  I  ever  care  to  see.  I  don't  know  how  they 
felt,  but  I  had  a  great  big  lump  in  my  throat  that  wouldn't 
down.  The  fire  illuminated  the  whole  northern  sky  and  made 
objects  many  blocks  away  plainly  visible.  We  could  see  people 
in  houses  in  the  path  of  the  flames  looking  from  their  windows 
or  their  porches.  Every  minute  we  imagined  the  fire  would 
reach  the  plant;  but  it  didn't,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  it  died 
out.  The  sight  of  the  flames  had  been  a  source  of  continual 
worry  and  it  was  a  great  relief  to  us  when  the  fire  disappeared. 
However,  our  relief  was  short  lived.  Within  a  few  blocks  of 
the  site  of  the  fire  and  less  than  an  hour  afterward  another  fire 
broke  out. 

The  wind  had  swung  more  to  the  east,  but  not  knowing 
the  exact  location  of  the  fire  we  considered  it  a  menace.  How- 
ever, it  added  little  to  our  fears.  We  had  become  reconciled 
to  so  many  dangers,  the  wind  was  increasing  to  such  a  terrific 
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pace  and  the  bay  water  was  still  backing  into  the  plant,  that 
the  addition  of  one  more  danger  caused  little  additional  anxiety. 

Following  the  storm  we  learned  that  the  first  fire  had  been 
the  O.  K.  Laundry  and  half  a  block  of  small  business  houses. 
So  saturated  was  everything,  and  so  filled  with  rain  and  salt 
spray  was  the  air  that  doubtless  sparks  were  extinguished  in 
the  air  or  as  they  struck  some  building.  The  second  fire  was 
the  oflSce  of  the  Direct  Navigation  Company,  formerly  the 
office  of  the  Galveston  Wharf  Company,  a  building  on  the 
waterfront  that  was  one  of  the  old  landmarks  of  Galveston. 

By  midnight  the  barometer  had  fallen  to  28.74  and  at 
1  o'clock  registered  28.70.  The  wind  was  now  blowing  harder 
than  ever — ^I  learned  afterward  from  the  weather  bureau  that 
the  sustained  velocity  at  this  time  was  eighty  miles  per  hour — 
and  it  was  about  this  time  I  walked  on  a  steam  pipe  through 
the  boiler  room  to  where  Mr.  Learmonth's  auto  stood.  I  was 
very  tired  and  the  auto,  with  its  roomy  back  cushion  still  in 
it — ^the  others  had  been  removed  to  the  engine  room — ^looked 
inviting.  I  had  hardly  seated  myself  when  a  blast  of  wind, 
more  terrific  than  any  previous,  swept  the  building.  Above 
the  roar  and  rumble  of  the  weather  such  a  bedlam  I  never  heard. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  building  was  tumbling  about  me. 
I  jumped  from  the  auto  and  one  of  the  boilermen  said  it  was  the 
brick  smokestack  above  me.  The  roof  didn't  look  any  too 
secure  and  not  being  sure  that  all  the  smokestack  had  gone  I 
decided  to  relinquish  the  comfortable  auto  and  go  into  the 
engine  room  where  there  were  no  smokestacks. 

Mr.  Bradley  was  stretched  out  on  a  wooden  bench  asleep. 
Mr.  Daly,  Hoop  and  Nelson  were  asleep  on  the  floor  of  the 
office;  Osborne  had  found  a  bed  on  the  concrete  floor  and  the 
others  were  scattered  over  various  parts  of  the  engine  room. 
Graham  and  I  kept  lone  vigil  over  the  aneroid;  and  it  kept 
going  down.  At  2  o'clock  it  had  descended  to  28.66  and  for 
twenty  minutes  remained  stationary.  I  knew  then  that  the 
center  of  the  storm  was  passing.  It  rose  slowly  to  28.70  by 
8  o'clock,  but  the  wind  rose  to  its  maximum  velocity  of  between 
ninety  and  one  hundred  miles  per  hour.  The  terriflc  gusts 
continued  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  velocity  of  some  of  them 
was  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  per  hour.  With 
the  passing  of  the  center  the  wind  held  steadily  from  the  east 
and  by  4  o'clock,  with  a  barometer  of  28.80,  the  wind  worked 
into  the  southeast  with  a  velocity  of  seventy-two  miles  per 
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hour.  From  now  on  the  barometer  rose  steadily  with  grad- 
ually diminishing  wind,  although  its  velocity  for  the  next  three 
hours  was  above  sixty  miles  per  hour.  Rain  had  continued 
during  the  night  and  early  in  the  morning  heavy  showers  ac- 
companied the  gusts.  About  seven  o'clock  the  wind  had  at- 
tained a  velocity  of  nearly  seventy  miles  an  hour,  and  with 
every  rain  squall  would  come  gusts  of  wind  that  rivaled  those 
during  the  height  of  the  hurricane.  Sometimes  these  gusts 
would  last  several  minutes. 

With  the  change  in  the  wind  direction  the  water  flooding 
the  city  gradually  receded.  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Daly,  Mr. 
Sewall  and  Mr.  Graham  left  the  power  plant  early  in  the  morn- 
ing for  the  Gulf  front.  The  Galvez  was  still  standing  and  was 
practically  uninjured.  A  few  of  the  tiles  had  been  swept  from 
the  roof  and  less  than  half  a  dozen  windows  had  been  broken. 
Both  bath  houses  that  had  stood  over  the  Gulf  had  been 
destroyed  and  the  debris  cast  onto  the  sea-wall  boulevard. 
The  tracks  of  the  Galveston  Electric  Company  crossing  the 
beach  park  adjacent  to  the  Hotel  Galvez  had  been  washed  out 
and  the  overhead  was  down.  The  Casino  and  Columbo  cafe 
were  practically  demolished,  as  were  a  number  of  other  amuse- 
ment booths  and  pavilions  fronting  the  beach.  Rip-rap  and 
debris  were  strewn  the  length  of  the  sea-wall  boulevard.  Toward 
Fort  Crockett  and  east  of  the  Hotel  Galvez  the  water  rushing 
over  the  sea  wall  had  undermined  the  boulevard  and  sidewalk 
topping  the  sea  wall,  destroying  long  sections  of  it.  A  hundred 
or  more  houses  near  the  sea  wall  in  the  east  end  were  washed 
from  their  foundations,  demolished,  turned  upside-down  or 
submerged  in  sand. 

Topping  the  sea  wall  at  the  head  of  Twenty-third  Street 
had  been  two  large  granite  monuments.  The  central  blocks 
were  said  to  weigh  seven  or  eight  tons  each.  These  had  been 
pushed  across  the  boulevard  by  the  force  of  the  waves. 

At  Fort  Crockett  a  three-masted  schooner,  laden  with 
lumber  and  sisal,  from  Progresso  to  Mobile,  had  been  cast  over 
the  sea  wall.  The  boulevard  at  this  section  was  completely 
demolished  and  much  of  the  government  reservation  had  been 
washed  away  by  the  scouring  waters.  The  rip-rap  protecting 
the  forts  had  been  removed  from  their  bases,  and  much  of  it 
cast  over  the  sea  wall;  the  government  buildings  were  more  or 
less  damaged,  and  up  and  down  the  length  of  the  sea  wall  were 
evidences  of  the  terrific  fury  of  the  hurricane. 
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The  business  district  was  still  flooded,  in  fact  this  section 
of  the  city  was  partially  covered  with  water  throughout  Tues- 
day and  part  of  Wednesday.  Over  night  this  section  had  been 
covered  with  from  six  to  nine  feet  of  water,  and  while  the 
streets  were  strewn  with  wreckage  and  debris,  the  principal 
damage  was  to  merchandise  stocks  and  store  fixtures.  Many 
plate  glass  windows  had  been  wrecked  and  early  Tuesday 
morning  considerable  looting  was  being  done.  The  rougher 
element  of  the  city  had  taken  possession  of  the  principal  streets 
and  many  drunken  and  half  drunken  men  were  forging  their 
way  through  the  hip-deep  water,  jostling  and  pushing  one 
another,  making  coarse  remarks  and  helping  themselves  to 
show  case  goods.  Mr.  Bradley  and  Mr.  Daly  stopped  several 
in  the  act  of  looting  and  from  the  looks  they  gave  them — if 
looks  could  kill — I  wouldn't  have  given  ten  cents  for  their 
lives. 

Damage  to  the  wharf  facilities  and  to  the  shipping  in  port, 
while  large,  was  minimized  by  the  precautions  taken  before  the 
hurricane  and  by  heroic  work  during  the  height  of  the  storm. 
Pier  10  was  completely  destroyed  and  Pier  21  was  practically 
demolished.  More  or  less  damage  was  done  to  every  wharf 
covering  from  Pier  40  to  Pier  10  and  a  great  number  of  small 
boats  were  lost.  Pleasure  launches,  small  tugs  and  fishing  boats 
were  scattered  over  a  radius  of  fifty  miles.  Launches  were 
cast  onto  the  island  in  back  yards  and  on  front  porches.  The 
army  transport  "McClellan"  was  stranded  high  and  dry  on 
Pelican  Island.  The  Austrian  steamer  "Morawitz"  was  cast  onto 
Redfish  reef  seventeen  miles  from  its  anchorage.  Schooners  and 
steamers  were  grounded  on  spits,  banks  and  reefs  about  the 
harbor  and  bay.  Two  large  steamers,  were  high  and  dry  on  the 
prairie  between  Texas  City  and  Virginia  Point,  miles  fron  the 
nearest  channel.  Two  life  saving  stations  had  been  completely 
swept  away. 

Word  was  received  from  the  west  end  of  the  island  that 
both  ends  of  the  causeway,  comprising  the  embankment  fill, 
had  been  destroyed.  Rogers'  Oyster  farm  and  other  pleasure 
resorts  in  the  vicinity  had  completely  disappeared,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  Kempner  and  Moody  compresses  and  the 
Galveston  Packing  Company,  practically  every  structure  west 
of  the  Fifty-second  Street  car  bam  in  the  vicinity  of  Broadway 
and  the  causeway  road  had  been  washed  away. 

All  communication  with  the  outside  world  was  broken 
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and  we  were  all  very  much  concerned  over  the  fate  of  Number 
18,  and  its  crew  and  passengers.  Several  attempts  were  made 
during  the  day  to  reach  the  causeway,  but  high  water  and 
strong  currents  across  what  formerly  was  the  Interurban  tracks 
and  the  county  road  in  the  vicinity  of  Crockett  and  Oyster 
prevented.  The  Interurban  station  on  Twenty-first  Street 
was  as  dirty  a  mess  as  one  would  care  to  see.  A  layer  of  mud 
covered  everything  the  water  had  touched.  Benches  in  the 
waiting  room  had  been  washed  about  and  turned  over  and 
the  safes  and  ticket  stocks  were  soaked.  Logs,  boxes  and  other 
debris  were  piled  about  the  cars  in  the  station  bay  and  the  cars 
were  badly  damaged  from  salt  water. 

The  wind  blew  hard  all  day  and  rain  squalls  came  inter- 
mittently. As  it  was  impossible  to  get  out  of  the  city  or  get 
in  communication  with  the  outside  world  we  did  little  more 
than  go  sight  seeing,  discuss  plans  for  the  future  and  forage 
for  something  to  eat  and  drink.  The  water  mains  crossing  the 
causeway  and  the  bay  bottom  just  west  of  the  causeway  had 
broken,  and  while  the  city  was  without  a  flow  of  water  through 
its  mains  it  was  possible  to  secure  drinking  water  by  going  to 
the  water  works  pumping  plant  at  Thirtieth  and  H  Streets. 
We  did  not  know  any  water  was  procurable,  except  in  drug 
stores,  and  as  soon  as  these  opened  we  bought  bottled  water 
and  unfermented  grape  juice. 

It  was  amusing  to  see  residents  and  strangers  purchasing 
bottled  water.  The  stores  carried  a  number  of  brands  of  Texas 
spring  water  and  some  imported  varieties.  Some  of  these  were 
known  as  clear  rock,  other  had  medicinal  qualities  of  varying 
strengths.  Of  course  the  druggists  wished  to  clear  their  stocks 
and  made  no  discrimination  between  Pluto,  Hunyadi  Janos, 
Crazy,  Red  Raven,  White  Rock  and  the  other  kinds  carried 
on  their  shelves. 

In  the  afternoon  I  visited  the  Union  depot.  It  was  full 
of  men,  women  and  children,  and  I  was  told  that  upwards  of 
five  thousand  people  had  spent  the  night  in  the  structure. 
There  was  no  water  in  the  building  and  nothing  to  eat,  except 
what  had  been  foraged  by  a  few,  and  the  sanitary  conditions 
were  terrible.  The  county  court  house,  where  a  large  number 
of  people  had  spent  the  night  of  the  storm,  was  in  a  similar 
insanitary  condition. 

By  afternoon  the  mayor  had  asked  for  temporary  assistance 
of  three  or  four  companies  of  soldiers  from  Fort  Crockett  which. 
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with  the  assistance  of  the  local  militia,  prevented  further  looting 
and  preserved  order.  The  city  was  under  semi-martial  law 
and  people  were  requested  to  remain  off  the  streets  after  sun- 
down. 

We  spent  that  night  in  the  Galvez.  As  there  were  no 
lights  in  the  city  the  hotel  had  to  depend  upon  lanterns  and 
candles.  Each  guest  was  provided  with  a  candle,  and  watching 
men  and  women  go  up  the  broad  stair  from  the  lobby — ^the 
elevators  were  not  running — ^reminded  me  of  a  painting  of  a 
child  trudging  upstairs  with  a  lighted  candle.  I  believe  it  was 
entitled  "Goodnight." 

Mr.  Bradley  and  I  had  rooms  on  the  fifth  floor  in  the 
extreme  end  of  the  west  wing.  It  was  fine  exercise,  doing  that 
Marathon,  but  I  am  glad  they  didn't  put  us  on  the  sixth  floor. 
The  dinner  had  been  served  under  difficulties.  The  hotel  had 
little  water,  no  gas  and  few  provisions.  The  dining  room  was 
lighted  with  candles  and  only  a  limited  number  were  served  at 
a  time.  I  have  forgotten  what  was  served,  but  after  several 
days  and  nights  without  sleep,  in  water-soaked  clothes  and  on 
our  feet  most  of  the  time,  anything  warm  and  dry  would  have 
tasted  good. 

When  I  went  to  my  room  that  night  the  wind  was  still 
blowing  a  gale  from  the  south  and  was  accompanied  by  inter- 
mittent squalls.  I  dreamed  of  hurricane  all  night  and  awoke 
next  morning  to  a  sunshiny  world  with  the  Gulf  sparkling  be- 
neath me.  Mr.  Daly  wished  to  get  to  Houston  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible as  all  sorts  of  rumors  were  afloat  that  Houston  and  the 
Interurban  had  been  completely  destroyed,  so  I  went  to  the 
channel  front  to  secure  a  boat.  None  were  available  before 
noon.  Then  the  Galvez,  a  double  decker,  was  scheduled  to 
clear  with  a  full  completement  of  passengers.  I  doubted  if 
this  boat  would  be  able  to  cross  the  bay  as  the  waves  were  still 
high.  My  doubts  were  not  groundless.  Government  in- 
spectors refused  to  let  the  boat  proceed  to  Houston.  All  of 
the  ocean-going  tugs  had  work  before  them  The  one  remaining 
available  boat  had  been  chartered  by  Mr.  P.  Kempner,  who 
invited  our  party,  consisting  of  Mr.  Daly,  Mr.  Sewall,  Mr. 
Graham  and  "Bill*'  Hoop,  to  accompany  him.  This  boat  also 
carried  an  Associated  Press  operator  and  a  representative  of 
the  Galveston  Chamber  of  Commerce.  They  had  an  inter- 
esting, and  at  times  exciting,  voyage  across  the  bay.  After 
being  grounded  and  rescued  by  a  smaller  launch  they  pro- 
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ceeded  up  Dickinson  bayou  to  a  point  near  Dickinson.  Autos 
were  procured  and  the  party  proceeded  to  Houston. 

Mr.  Bradley  left  Galveston  that  afternoon*  going  by  way 
of  Texas  City  by  boat  and  from  there  by  auto  to  Houston. 
All  wagon  bridges  between  Houston  and  Galveston  had  been 
destroyed  and  it  was  necessary  to  follow  the  railroad  tracks 
and  cross  the  trestles. 

After  two  ineffectual  attempts  to  reach  the  causeway 
during  the  afternoon  I  followed  Mr.  Bradley.  I  arrived  late  in 
Texas  City  and  it  was  long  after  dark  when  we  arrived  by  auto 
at  the  first  railroad  trestle.  As  it  was  folly  to  attempt  its 
passage  after  dark  we  turned  back  to  LaMarque  where  I 
learned  a  relief  train  was  due  within  the  next  few  hours.  All 
wires  were  down  and  the  station  agent  could  give  no  informa- 
tion regarding  this  train  except  to  say  that  the  conductor  had 
promised  to  return.  About  one  hundred  people  were  waiting 
for  it.  Practically  all  were  from  Galveston  or  the  hurricane- 
swept  district  adjacent  to  the  bay  and  Gulf.  Some  were  badly 
injured  and  many  of  them  had  had  harrowing  experiences 
during  the  storm.  One,  a  soldier,  had  been  in  the  Causeway 
Inn,  an  amusement  resort  on  the  Virginia  Point  end  of  the 
causeway.  This  structure  went  down  when  the  hurricane  was 
at  its  height  and  he  had  spent  the  night  on  the  water  clinging 
to  a  piece  of  the  building.  Throughout  the  night  wind  and 
wave  dashed  him  about  the  bay,  into  the  Gulf  and  back  into 
the  bay  again.  He  believed  himself  alone  during  the  night, 
but  when  morning  broke  a  companion  was  seen  clinging  onto 
the  other  end  of  the  raft.  Both  were  badly  bruised  and  cut 
and  neither  had  recovered  sufficiently  from  the  terrors  of  the 
night  to  give  a  lucid  account  of  their  experiences. 

It  was  then  I  first  learned  the  fate  of  Number  18.  The 
train  in  charge  of  Motorman  D.  F.  Matthews  and  Conductor 
W.  O.  Treadwell  had  become  stalled  on  the  causeway.  After 
vain  attempts  were  made  to  start  it  again  the  passengers  with 
Conductor  Treadwell  made  their  way  back  to  the  Causeway 
Inn.  Motorman  Matthews  and  Motorman  C.  O.  Bailey  and 
Conductor  W.  D.  Hendrix  of  a  work  train  in  the  rear,  stayed 
with  the  train  long  after  the  passengers  had  left,  endeavoring 
to  get  it  to  safety.  After  the  work  train  went  dead  Motorman 
Matthews  and  Conductor  Hendrix  made  their  way  forward  to 
the  lift  bridge  tower.  There  with  four  companions  they  spent 
the  night,  the  following  day  and  the  next  night,  both  ends  of 
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the  causeway,  comprising  about  one  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
structure,  having  washed  away  during  the  night  of  the  hurri- 
cane. Motorman  Bailey  returned  to  Virginia  Point  and  barely 
saved  his  life. 

Some  of  the  passengers  of  the  ill-fated  train  deserted  the 
Causeway  Inn  during  the  night,  proceeding  to  the  railroad 
signal  tower  across  the  road  and  on  the  railroad  embankment. 
All  of  these  were  saved.  When  the  Inn  went  down  Conductor 
Treadwell  and  a  number  of  passengers  were  drowned. 

After  what  seemed  an  endless  wait  the  relief  train  came 
in  sight  and  when  less  than  half  a  mile  away  a  terrific  squall 
broke.  The  wind  roared  out  of  the  west  and  rain  fell  in  sheets. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  elements  had  been  so  torn  by  the  hurricane 
that  they  could  not  reach  a  state  of  rest.  Once  in  the  train 
I  fell  asleep  and  did  not  awake  until  Houston  was  reached. 
The  city  had  been  badly  damaged  by  the  wind,  many  plate 
glass  windows  and  nearly  every  electric  sign  on  the  main  streets 
being  demolished. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  once  more  be  home  and  away  from 
the  water  swept  coast.  The  thirty  hours  of  hurricane  now 
seemed  almost  unreal.  As  I  afterward  learned  it  had  been  one 
of  the  greatest  storms  that  ever  swept  the  Americas. 

No  one  knows  the  barometric  depression  of  the  center. 
At  Houston  Dr.  B.  Bunnemeyer,  section  director  in  charge  of 
the  government  weather  station,  reported  a  barometer  reading 
of  28.20.  Only  twice  before  this  in  the  history  of  weather 
bureaus  had  the  barometer  ever  fallen  so  low.  Once,  at  False 
Point  Light  House,  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  date  being  September 
22,  1885,  the  barometer  reading  was  27.15.  Again,  on  August 
8,  1889,  at  Arroyo,  Porto  Rico,  the  reading  was  27.80. 

Next  morning  dawned  bright,  the  hurricane  was  a  thing 
of  the  past  and  we  faced  the  work  of  rehabilitating  the  road; 
of  bringing  system  out  of  chaos. 
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The  managers  of  the  companies  operated  by  Stone  &  Webster  write 
to  Stone  &  Webster  Management  Association  about  the  first  of  each 
month  with  reference  to  business  conditions  in  their  respective  localities 
during  the  preceding  month.  A  digest  of  these  letters  is  published  each 
month  in  the  Stone  &  Webster  Public  Senrice  Journal. 

Beaumont,  Tex.»  Sept.  15th: 

Banlc  clearings  at  Beaumont  for  August,  1915,  were  $2,583,471, 
against  $2,889,798  last  year. 

Building  permits  at  Beaumont  for  August,  1915,  were  valued  at 
$24,251,  against  $89,550  last  year;  at  Port  Arthur  they  were  $14,188, 
against  $28,109  last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  at  Beaumont  for  August,  1915,  were  $8,167, 
against  $8,514  last  year;  at  Port  Arthur  they  were  $1,878,  against  $2,262 
last  year. 

The  Sabine  District  exports  for  August,  1915,  were  $2,805,800,  against 
$2,477,901  last  year. 

The  Sabine  District  imports  for  August,  1915,  were  $141,145,  against 
$168,864  last  year. 

Custom  house  receipts  for  August,  1915,  were  $5,608,  against  $16,787 
last  year. 

Notwithstanding  the  adverse  conditions  prevailing  in  this  section 
of  the  country  during  the  latter  half  of  August,  business  is  regaining  its 
normal  state. 

The  refineries  in  Port  Arthur  have  divided  their  work  into  three 
eight-hour  shifts  instead  of  two  twelve-hour.  This  will  undoubtedly 
necessitate  the  employment  of  several  hundred  additional  men. 

Beliingham»  Wash.,  Sept.  14th: 

During  August,  1915,  87  building  permits  were  issued,  valued  at 
$18,868,  against  50  last  year,  valued  at  $51,882. 

Post  office  receipts  for  August,  1915,  were  $5,217,  against  $6,073  last 
year. 

The  combined  post  office  receipts  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Sedro-WooUey  and 
Burlington  for  August,  1915,  were  $1,962,  against  $1,942  last  year. 

It  is  good  opinion  that  general  business  is  improving  slightly.  In 
other  words,  that  the  outlook  for  the  immediate  future  is  better  than  it 
has  been  since  the  war  started.  Merchants  and  business  men  generally 
state  that  a  large  volume  of  business  is  being  transacted — in  some  cases 
more  than  last  year — but  at  a  small  margin  of  profit. 

Owing  to  the  warm,  dry  weather  this  summer,  there  were  a  number 
of  bad  forest  fires.  Although  the  property  damage  was  considerable, 
it  is  claimed  that  the  fires  were  of  not  a  little  benefit  as  they  burned  the 
undergrowth  and  logs  so  thoroughly  that  it  will  save  much  money  in 
clearing  later  on. 
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The  fish  run  to  date  has  been  poor. 

On  August  10  and  20  occurred  here  the  Washington  State  Elks' 
reunion.  This  was  the  first  time  the  reunion  was  held  here  and  it  was 
in  every  way  a  very  successful  affaiV.  The  crowds  on  the  streets  were  the 
largest  since  the  visit  of  the  Atlantic  battle  fleet  in  1908. 

Colambns,  Ga.,  Sept.  17th: 

Bank  clearings  for  August,  1015,  were  $1,089,817,  against  $1,484,206 
last  year. 

During  August,  1015,  8  building  permits  were  issued,  valued  at 
$21,000,  against  7  last  year,  valued  at  $20,000. 

Business  with  some  of  the  mills  is  more  brisk  than  for  some  time. 
The  advance  in  the  price  of  cotton,  together  with  the  realisation  that  there 
is  a  shortage  of  dyes,  has  made  a  greater  demand  for  colored  goods. 

Some  colors  are  running  very  short  and  unless  the  people  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  colors  on  hand,  the  mills  may  have  to  curtail. 

The  advance  in  the  price  of  cotton  has  stimulated  trade  and  people 
as  a  whole  are  somewhat  more  optimistic.  Considerable  cotton  has  been 
sold  which  should  put  money  in  circulation.  The  people  as  a  whole  are 
still  conservative  and  are  still  practicing  economy. 

It  is  reported  that  outward  and  inward  Columbus  freight,  handled 
by  the  Savannah  Line,  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1015,  showed  the 
largest  increase  of  any  twelve  months  for  the  past  five  years,  1018  being 
the  next  largest  year. 

DallM  Chy,  ill.*  Sept.  4th: 

Bank  deariiigs  for  August,  1015,  were  $284.02q,  against  $864,761 
last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  August,  1015,  were  $278.  against  $871  last 
year. 

There  has  been  no  appreciable  change  in  the  general  business  situa* 
tion. 

Dallms,  Tex.,  Sept.  10th: 

Building  permits  for  August,  1015,  were  valued  at  $158,117,  against 
$220,175  last  year. 

Real  estate  transfers  for  August,  1015,  were  $1,840,147,  against 
$2,180,888  last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  August,  1015,  were  $88,421,  against  $75,802 
last  year. 

Owing  to  the  unusually  good  wheat,  oats,  com  and  hay  crops  this 
year,  from  which  the  farmers  have  realised  a  great  deal  more  than  ever 
before,  with  the  outlook  a  month  ago  for  a  splendid  cotton  crop,  business 
men  and  bankers  looked  forward  to  the  most  prosperous  fall  season  in 
the  commercial  history  of  North  Texas.  It  remains  to  be  seen  to  what 
extent  the  situation  has  been  affected  by  the  great  hurricane  of  August 
16,  17  and  18.  The  storm's  greatest  effect  in  North  and  Central  Texas 
was  on  cotton.  Estimates  of  the  damage  to  this  crop  range  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  per  cent.     However,  the  optimistic  prospects  that  prevailed 
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prior  to  the  storm  have  not  by  any  means  been  wiped  away.  Warm 
weather  and  a  late  fall  will  do  much  toward  lessening  the  estimated  dam- 
age»  and  it  should  be  remembered  also  that  this  year's  cotton  crop  has 
been  one  of  the  least  expensive  crops  that  Texas  has  produced.  Mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  still  feel  that  general  conditions  will  be  much 
better  this  fall  than  they  were  in  the  fall  of  1014.  This  is  based  on  the 
belief  that  while  the  Texas  crop  may  not  exceed  8,000,000  bales,  it  will 
bring  a  better  price  than  last  year's  crop.  Warehousing  plants  have  been 
perfected  and  present  facilities  will  enable  the  farmer  to  store  his  pro- 
duction, relieving  him  from  the  necessity  of  forcing  it  upon  the  market 
at  unsatisfactory  prices. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  a  new  and  modem  hotel  building 
will  be  erected  in  the  near  future  near  the  new  Union  station. 

It  b  shown  above  that  the  real  estate  transfers  during  August  of  this 
year  were  considerably  smaller  than  during  the  same  period  for  1914. 
Nevertheless,  several  deals  of  considerable  site  were  reported  during  the 
months  among  them  being  the  acquisition  by  the  Dallas  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  a  five-story  building  at  the  comer  of  Thomas  and  Martin  streets 
for  $112,500,  this  being  the  first  real  estate  acquired  by  any  of  the  banks 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

El  Paso*  Tex.,  Sept.  10th: 

Bank  clearings  for  August,  1915,  were  $8,674,981,  against  $7,973,371 
last  year. 

During  August,  1915,  114  building  permits  were  issued,  valued  at 
$265,910,  against  79  last  year,  valued  at  $217,410. 

Post  oflBce  receipts  for  August,  1915,  were  $16,420,  against  $15,705 
last  year. 

Exports  for  August,  1915,  were  $576,871,  against  $796,016  last  year. 

Imports  for  August,  1915,  were  $999,938,  against  $1,498,663  last 
year. 

Biink  clearings  have  continued  to  show  a  substantial  gain  over  last 
year,  those  of  the  first  eight  months  of  1915  being  $10,988,033  larger  than 
those  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1914. 

Building  continues  to  flourish  in  £1  Paso. 

The  decrease  in  exports  last  month  was  due  to  the  situation  in  Mexico. 

With  the  continued  high  price  of  copper  it  is  expected  that  general 
business  conditions  during  the  immediate  future  will  be  good.  Inside  of 
the  next  ninety  days  the  £1  Paso  Smelting  Company  will  expend  over 
$300,000  in  improvements,  which  will  include  a  new  three  hundred-foot 
stack,  two  electric  travelling  cranes  and  two  new  converters. 

Weather  conditions  have  been  good  during  the  month,  although  the 
rainfall  has  been  rather  Small.  Ranges  throughout  this  vicinity  are  in 
very  good  condition  and  reports  from  the  cattlemen  are  very  favorable. 
Sufficient  water  for  the  crops  in  the  valley  has  been  had  from  the  river. 

Everett,  Wash.,  Sept.  13th: 

During  August,  1915,  30  building  permits  were  issued,  valued  at 
$18,290,  against  44  last  year,  valued  at  $18,988. 
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Post  office  receipts  for  August,  1915,  were  $5,842,  against  $5,716  last 
year. 

The  general  business  outlook  is  practically  unchanged  from  a  month 
ago. 

Fall  River,  Mass.,  Sept.  8th: 

Bank  clearings  for  August,  1915,  were  $4,185,854,  against  $4,380,711 
last  year. 

Building  permits  for  August,  1915,  were  67,  against  41  last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  August,  1915,  were  $12,552,  against  $10,467 
last  year. 

The  general  business  outlook  seems  a  little  more  favorable  than  a 
month  ago.  The  sales  of  cotton  cloth  the  past  two  weeks  have  been  quite 
large  and  at  an  increased  price.  Conditions  at  the  present  time  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  mills  will  run  steadily  throughout  the  winter. 

Fort  Madison,  la.,  Sept.  4th: 

Bank  clearings  for  August,  1915,  were  $811,910,  against  $766,216 
last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  August,  1915,  were  $1,785,  against  $1,814  last 
year. 

There  is  considerable  new  building  going  forward,  as  there  is  a  pressing 
need  for  houses  to  accommodate  the  mechanics  which  the  new  factories 
have  brought  from  elsewhere  and  will  continue  to  bring  when  the  rubber 
plant  is  completed. 

No  material  improvement  in  general  business  conditions  has  been 
noted,  but  the  general  outlook  on  the  whole  is  considered  satisfactory. 
It  is  believed  that  when  normal  conditions  are  regained  throughout  the 
country  Fort  Madison  will  probably  enter  a  more  prosperous  period  than 
ever  before  experienced.  At  present  there  is  a  marked  tendency  on  all 
sides  to  economize. 

The  railroad  shops  are  working  full  time  and  this  fact  somewhat  re- 
lieves the  otherwise  dull  situation.  The  Acme  Metal  Manufacturing 
Company,  which  has  been  considerably  embarrassed  by  the  strike  of  the 
building  trades  in  Chicago,  has  been  helped  by  the  resumption  of  Yiormal 
conditions  in  that  city. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Sept.  3rd: 

Bank  clearings  for  August,  1915,  were  $28,371,047,  against  $23,467,- 
217  last  year. 

During  August,  1915,  53  building  permits  were  issued,  valued  at 
$127,265,  against  49  last  year,  valued  at  $301,100. 

Real  estate  transfers  for  August,  1915,  were  $1,022,045,  against 
$1,180,525  last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  August,  1915,  were  $30,725,  against  $28,347 
last  year. 

The  report  of  the  Fort  Worth  Stock  Yards  for  August  shows  a  gain 
over  1914  in  every  item  except  cattle,  where  there  was  a  decrease  of  3,861. 

The  past  month  has  been  characterised  by  no  event  of  special  im- 
portance in  connection  with  general  business  conditions. 
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The  weather  conditions  have  been  rather  unusual,  the  mean  temper- 
ature being  the  lowest  and  the  rainfall  the  greatest  on  record  for  the 
month  of  August.  The  rainfall  put  the  land  in  excellent  condition  for 
grazing  and  for  the  winter  crops,  but  at  the  same  time  growing  crops  have 
been  injured  by  the  severity  of  the  storms. 

It  is  reported  from  Cleburne  that  very  little  change  was  experienced 
in  business  conditions  during  the  month  of  August. 

Galveston,  Tex.,  Sept.  6th: 

Bank  clearings  for  August,  1915,  were  $77,468,000,  against  $82,927,- 
000  last  year. 

During  August,  1915,  189  building  permits  were  issued,  valued  at 
$109,972,  against  51  last  year,  valued  at  $72,612. 

Post  office  receipts  for  August,  1915,  were  $15,162,  against  $16,698 
last  year. 

The  decreases  in  clearing-house  exchanges  and  post  office  receipts  are 
attributed  to  the  inactivity  of  business  following  the  recent  storm.  The 
real  estate  permits  represent  the  first  twenty-one  days  only  and  do  not 
include  any  of  the  repair  work  being  done  since  the  storm.  Building 
operations  in  general  have  been  seriously  curtailed  by  the  storm.  The 
western  portion  of  the  city,  which  is  not  entirely  protected  by  the  seawall, 
has  grown  quite  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years.  The  storm  destroyed  the 
majority  of  the  homes  in  this  section  and  it  b  doubtful  if  the  people  re- 
build until  the  grade  is  raised  or  the  sea  wall  extended. 

Despite  the  fact  that  for  two  long  weeks  after  the  hurricane  of 
August  16  port  facilities  of  Galveston  went  through  a  period  of  almost 
absolute  inactivity,  the  August  record  for  exports  of  the  two  principal 
commodities  is  a  surprisingly  good  one.  The  cotton  exports  amounted 
to  28,188  bales  and  wheat  exports  to  2,150,928  bushels.  While  the 
amount  of  cotton  is  negligible  in  comparison  with  the  average  monthly 
output,  it  is  large  in  face  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  experienced 
since  the  hurricane,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  August  is  one  of  the 
smallest  months  of  the  year  in  port  activity.  The  amount  of  cotton 
exported  in  August,  1915,  was  20,195  bales  in  excess  of  August,  1914. 

It  was  in  August  of  last  year  that  the  European  conflicts  began. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  impossible  to  predict  what  the  volume  of  business 
during  the  coming  months  will  be.  A  number  of  vessels  which  were 
destined  to  reach  Galveston  in  the  latter  part  of  August  have  been  di- 
rected to  other  ports.  However,  with  all  of  the  European  countries 
endeavoring  to  outdo  each  other  in  the  piling  up  of  huge  grain  supplies, 
wheat  shipments  should,  when  the  elevators  are  repaired  and  in  good 
condition  again*  equal,  if  they  do  not  exceed,  those  of  last  year.  It  is 
believed  that  shipments  of  cotton  this  fall  should  come  close  to  last  year's 
shipment. 

Weather  conditions  as  regards  the  crops  were  not  very  favorable 
during  August. 

Haverhill,  Mass.,  Sept.  7th: 

The  Haverhill  savings  banks  report  the  number  of  their  depositors 
on  August  31,  1915,  as  88,167,  against  88,822  last  year.     The  total  de- 
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posits  were  $12,564,057,  against  $12,187,838  last  year,  an  increase  of 
3.09  per  cent. 

During  August,  1915,  44  building  permits  were  issued,  valued  at 
$108,100,  against  35  last  year,  valued  at  $96,925. 

There  has  been  no  change  of  importance  in  the  general  business 
situation  during  the  past  month. 

Houghton,  Ml€h«»  Sept.  8th: 

Post  office  receipts  at  Houghton  for  August,  1915,  were  $2,444, 
against  $2,234  last  year. 

There  is  some  increase  in  building  activity,  and  this  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  Lake  Linden  and  Hubbell,  where  the  recent  increases  in  the 
Calumet  k  Hecla  Company's  plant  have  tended  to  increase  the  popula- 
tion considerably. 

The  mining  companies  continue  to  operate  full  time  and  are  employ- 
ing as  many  men  as  ever  before,  with  the  number  gradually  increasing. 

The  lighting  company  during  August,  1915,  made  a  gain  of  about 
Avt  per  cent  over  last  year,  most  of  this  being  in  power,  and  the  traction 
company  gained  about  a  four  per  cent. 

Opinion  in  Houghton  seems  to  be  fairly  optimistic  for  the  immediate 
future  of  general  business.  Many  persons  feel  that  the  metal  price  is 
fairly  well  assured  for  some  time  to  come,  regardless  of  the  war. 

Houston,  Tex.,  Sept.  13th: 

Bank  clearings  for  August,  1915,  were  $27,809,587,  against  $28,248,- 
054  last  year. 

During  August,  1915,  392  building  permits  were  issued,  valued  at 
$134,207,  against  298  last  year,  valued  at  $153,977. 

Real  estate  transfers  for  August,  1915,  were  $748,957,  against  $1,026,- 
759  last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  August,  1915,  were  $44,646,  against  $44,422 
last  year. 

Climatically,  August  was  a  most  unfavorable  month,  the  principal 
feature  being  the  tropical  hurricane  of  August  16  and  17  which  lasted  for 
eighteen  hours,  the  losses  being  large.  The  goods  of  merchants  suffered 
great  damage,  the  loss  of  life,  however,  being  apparently  slight. 

The  transportation  companies  were  of  course  greatly  impeded  by  the 
storm.  Our  passenger  traffic,  however,  has  been  noticeably  increased 
since  August  16,  owing  to  the  fact  that  our  service  was  restored  very 
promptly  and  owing  also  to  the  fact  that  jitneys,  on  the  day  after  the 
storm,  when  the  street  cars  could  not  operate,  charged  excessive  fares. 

The  Henke  k  Pillot  Company,  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  and  retail 
grocery  concerns  in  Texas,  is  about  to  make  extensions  and  improvements 
which  will  include  the  construction  of  a  two-story  reinforced  concrete 
annex,  having  a  ground  floor  area  of  one  hundred  by  fifty  feet.  This 
annex  will  afford  a  floor  space  of  one  hundred  by  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  for  the  main  retail  department.  Its  further  plans  are  to  increase  the 
bakery  fifty  per  cent  over  its  present  size  and  capacity.  By  an  order 
dated  August  7,  the  Gulf  Refining  Company  placed  all  the  shift  men  on 
eight-hour  basis.     Later  a  new  order  was  issued  extending  the  eight-hour 
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system  to  all  of  the  employees  of  the  company  at  the  Port  Arthur  and 
Fort  Worth  refineries.  The  new  order  affects  1500  men  and  will  be  the 
means  of  providing  positions  for  450  more. 

The  Cyrus  W.  Scott  Manufacturing  Company^  manufacturers  of 
pants,  coats,  overalls,  etc.,  has  opened  a  new  factory  in  Houston,  necessi- 
tated by  its  rapidly  increasing  business.  This  factory  is  electrically 
driven  throughout. 

The  steamship  "Satilla,"  carrying  a  cargo  of  1900  tons  of  mer- 
chandise consigned  to  Houston  merchants,  docked  at  the  municipal 
wharves  on  the  Ship  Channel  on  August  23.  This  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  regular  New  York-Houston  Water  Service  by  the  Atlantic  Gulf  and 
West  Indies  Steamship  Company. 

The  municipal  docks,  wharves  and  warehouses  are  being  rapidly 
rushed  to  completion  in  order  to  take  care  of  this  year's  cotton  crop  and 
their  other  merchandise. 

General  business  conditions  in  this  section  of  the  State  have  not 
changed  materially  since  last  month.  The  Bankers'  and  Jobbers'  Reports 
for  the  month  indicate  that  conditions  are  steadily  improving.  The  most 
encouraging  report  is  in  connection  with  the  marketing  of  this  year's  cotton 
crop.  A  plan  was  devised  at  the  conference  of  the  southern  bankers  at 
Galveston  and  Birmingham,  whereby  the  banks  agreed  to  advance  the 
farmer  money  amounting  to  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  each  bale,  to 
enable  him  to  store  the  cotton  in  some  bonded  warehouse  until  he  desires 
to  sell.  There  is  more  hearty  co-operation  between  the  bankers  and 
farmers  than  ever  before. 

Keokak»  Ia.»  Sept.  Tth: 

Post  office  receipts  for  August,  1915,  were  $7,101,  against  $1,214  last 
year. 

While  there  b  nothing  of  especial  importance  to  report  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  business  situation,  the  spirit  of  optimism  is  more 
apparent  than  a  month  ago.  Retail  merchants  say  thay  cannot  complain, 
although  business  has  not  been  up  to  what  it  has  been  in  former  years. 
Wholesale  houses  feel  that  business  is  beginning  to  pick  up  and  are  well 
pleased  with  the  outlook  for  fall  trade. 

Key  West,  Fla.,  Sept.  4th: 

Post  office  receipts  for  August,  1915,  were  $1,714,  against  $1,476  last 
year. 

Customs  receipts  for  August,  1915,  were  $27,800,  against  $43,737 
last  year. 

During  August,  1915,  2,535,000  cigars  were  manufactured,  against 
4,205,000  last  year. 

No  appreciable  change  in  general  business  conditions  is  noticed  at 
this  time. 

Lowell,  Mass.,  Sept.  10th: 

Bank  clearings  for  August,  1915,  were  $3,318,541,  against  $3,218,633 
last  year. 
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During  August,  1015,  64  building  permits  were  issued,  valued  at 
$97,848,  against  40  last  year,  valued  at  $42,605. 

Post  office  receipts  for  August,  1915,  were  $14,036,  against  $13,028 
last  year. 

Business  conditions  in  Lowell  and  vicinity  are  good  for  this  season 
of  the  year.  All  the  manufacturers  are  operating  their  plants  at  full 
capacity  and  those  engaged  in  supplying  materials  used  by  countries  at 
war  are  operating  twenty-four  hours  each  day. 

The  power  load  of  the  Lowell  Electric  Light  Corporation  is  increasing 
steadily.  Our  lighting  business  is  improving  gradually.  A  large  number 
of  new  homes  have  been  erected  in  Lowell  and  vicinity  during  the 
summer. 

Padncah,  Ky.,  Sept.  8th: 

Bank  clearings  for  August,  1915,  were  $3,000,074,  against  $2,704,127 
last  year. 

During  August,  1915,  17  building  permits,  representing  a  value  of 
approximately  $15,000,  were  usued.  Two  of  these  are  for  substantial 
residences. 

No  change  of  importance  has  occurred  in  the  general  business  situa- 
tion, although  there  is  a  somewhat  optimistic  view  over  certain  of  the 
crops.  Tobacco,  the  most  valuable  crop  in  this  section,  will  be  fair  in 
amount  but  of  a  slightly  poorer  grade  owing  to  the  excessive  rains.  The 
county  farm  agent  and  the  local  board  of  trade  were  able  to  influence 
many  farmers  in  diversifying  their  crops  and  in  employing  intensive 
methods.  For  this  reason,  the  acreage  of  corn  b  considerably  greater 
than  in  any  previous  year  and  the  crop  itself  has  never  been  better.  The 
amount  harvested  will  be  fifty  per  cent  greater  than  heretofore,  which 
should  produce  increased  prosperity  in  this  section. 

During  the  present  month,  the  Paducah  &  Illinois  Railroad  will  begin 
operations  on  its  new  twelve-mile  line  to  Paducah. 

Pawtveke't,  R.  I.»  Sept.  Srd: 

The  banks  report  an  increase  of  twenty-five  per  cent  in  commercial 
accounts  and  an  increase  of  one  per  cent  in  savings  accounts,  as  com- 
pared with  August,  1914. 

The  building  trade  is  quiet,  41  permits,  representing  a  value  of 
$122,000,  being  issued  during  August  in  the  territory  served  by  this 
company. 

A  marked  improvement  in  business  conditions  was  witnessed  in  the 
month  of  August.  Manufacturers  and  merchants  are  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  outlook,  and  war  orders  continue  to  keep  many  mills  working  night 
and  day. 

The  steel  and  iron  industry,  independent  of  those  concerns  working 
on  war  orders,  reports  conditions  better  than  for  the  past  two  years. 

Large  cotton  manufacturing  concerns,  like  Fales  &  Jenks  and  Easton 
&  Burnham,  are  running  full  time.  This  marks  a  decided  improvement, 
as  broken  time  has  prevailed  since  1913. 

Manufacturers  of  cotton  yarns  and  fancy  textiles  report  satisfactory 
conditions,  and  with  prices  rising  the  outlook  is  good. 
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Judging  from  incomplete  returns,  the  gas  department  will  show  a 
satisfactory  increase  for  August  as  compared  with  last  year,  while  the 
electric  department  will  in  all  probability  show  a  marked  increase  in  sales 
over  August  of  last  year. 

Pensmcola,  Fla.,  Sept.  7th: 

During  the  month  of  August,  84  building  permits  were  issued,  valued 
at  $82,777,  against  88  last  year,  valued  at  $19,082. 

Post  office  receipts  for  August,  1015,  were  $6,240,  against  $6,087 
last  year. 

Exports  for  August,  1915,  were  $774,884,  against  $487,407  last  year. 

The  general  business  community  reports  a  slightly  better  feeling  and 
the  opinion  is  general  that  a  slow  but  constant  improvement  will  be  wit- 
nessed from  now  on. 

Ponce»  Porto  Rico*  Sept.  14th: 

During  August,  1015,  8  building  permits  were  issued,  against  14  last 
year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  August,  1015,  were  $1,821,  against  $1,627  last 
year. 

The  industrial  outlook  for  the  immediate  future  has  undergone  no 
striking  change.  Sugar  prices  show  a  declining  tendency.  There  b  still 
a  scarcity  of  work. 

Reno,  Nov.,  Sept.  17th: 

Bank  clearings  for  August,  1015,  were  $1,860,407,  against  $1,007,512 
last  year. 

For  the  first  eight  months  of  1915,  bank  clearings  were  $0,645,517, 
against  $9,060,886  last  year. 

Building  permits  for  August,  1915,  were  $200,800,  against  $54,550 
last'  year. 

One  of  the  permits  was  for  the  Reno  National  Bank  Building  and 
represented  $200,000.  The  original  permit  taken  out  in  July  for  this 
building  was  $102,000,  but  since  that  time  there  have  been  changes  in  the 
plans  which  have  necessitated  this  larger  amount. 

The  last  month  has  been  very  warm  up  to  within  the  last  week.  On 
September  12  we  had  our  first  killing  frost,  which  was  earlier  than  usual. 
The  farmers  do  not  report  any  considerable  loss  other  than  the  loss  in 
production  due  to  the  unusually  short  season. 

The  Nevada-Douglas  Consolidated  Copper  Company  has  practically 
completed  its  leaching  plant.  The  electric  furnace  for  producing  nitric 
acid  is  completed  and  running. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  Sept.  16th: 

Bank  clearings  for  August,  1015,  were  $14,185,500,  against  $12,444,- 
682  last  year. 

During  August,  1015,  54  permits  were  issued  for  the  new  buildings 
and  21  for  repairs,  against  56  and  15  respectively  last  year. 
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Post  office  receipts  for  August,  1915,  were  $22,024,  against  $22,409 
last  year. 

The  cotton  receipts  for  August,  1915,  were  88,276  bales,  against 
5,502  bales  last  year. 

Turpentine  receipts  for  August,  1915,  were  18,418  barrels,  against 
12,785  barrels  last  year. 

Resin  receipts  for  August,  1915,  were  86,980  barrels,  against  86,681 
barrels  last  year. 

Cotton  business  conditions  are  picking  up  and  prices  are  advancinfi 
materially  each  day.  Cotton  receipts  are  greatly  in  excess  of  last  year  at 
this  time.  A  year  ago  the  war  occasioned  very  low  prices  and  a  very  dis- 
turbed state  of  mind  among  the  farmers.  This  year  the  price  is  very 
good  and  the  farmers  feel  disposed  to  hold  their  cotton  for  still  higher 
figures. 

Sydney,  Nova  Seotia,  Sept.  9th: 

During  August,  1915,  11  building  permits  were  issued,  valued  at 
$87,180,  against  16  last  year,  valued  at  $14,875.  During  the  past  eight 
months,  50  building  permits  have  been  issued,  valued  at  $158,827,  against 
68  last  year,  valued  at  $108,178.  The  increase  here  shown  is  due  prin- 
cipally to  permits  for  the  rebuilding  of  that  portion  of  Charlotte  street 
which  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  May.  . 

Customs  receipts  at  the  Port  of  Sydney  for  August,  1915,  were 
$45,080,  against  $12,256  last  year.  The  largest  factor  in  this  very  favor- 
able increase  is  the  war  duty  paid  by  the  Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Company, 
Limited,  on  the  iron  ore  which  it  imports  from  Newfoundland.  Aside 
from  this,  however,  the  customs  office  reports  that  the  volume  of  dutiable 
goods  passing  through  is  steadily  increasing. 

The  output  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Company,  Limited,  for  August, 
1915,  was  416,860  tons,  against  868,447  tons  last  year;  and  for  eight 
months  it  was  2,954,548  tons,  against  8,488,622  tons  last  year.  Shipments 
for  August,  1915,  were  475,834  tons,  against  464,720  tons  last  year;  and 
for  eight  months  they  were  2,610,614  tons,  against  8,822,089  tons  last 
year.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  output  and  shipments  for  the  month  are 
not  only  in  excess  of  those  for  the  same  month  last  year,  but  that  the 
output  b  much  in  excess  of  that  for  1918,  while  the  shipments  are  about 
the  same  as  for  that  month. 

The  Sydney  Steel  Plant  continues  to  operate  at  full  capacity. 

The  steel  plants  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Company,  Limited, 
at  Sydney  Mines  has  maintained  a  high  output,  while  the  output  of  the 
collieries  is  considered  satisfactory  in  view  of  the  shipping  facilities  avail- 
able. 

Recruiting  throughout  the  island  continues  active.  This  fact,  in 
connection  with  the  opportunities  for  employment  both  in  local  industries 
and  in  other  industries  working  on  war  orders,  points  to  a  scarcity  of  labor. 

While  the  month  of  August  is  usually  marked  by  favorable  weather 
conditions,  the  past  month  has  been  characterized  by  dull,  cold,  rainy 
weather.  In  spite  of  thb,  our  company's  transportation  earnings  show 
considerable  improvement. 
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There  is  ample  justification  for  forecasting  a  general  improvement  in 
business  throughout  the  island. 

Tampa,  Fla.,  Sept.  11th: 

Bank  clearings  for  August,  1915,  were  $S,558,806,  against  $4,0SS,297 
last  year. 

Building  permits  for  August,  1915,  were  valued  at  $108,920,  against 
$858,865  last  year. 

Post  oflfice  receipts  for  August,  1915,  were  $18,242,  against  $15,860 
last  year. 

Customs  receipts  for  August,  1915,  were  $192,137,  against  $168,811 
last  year. 

Internal  revenue  receipts  for  August,  1915,  were  $79,440,  against 
$68,718  last  year. 

The  value  of  water  commerce  for  August,  1915,  was  $8,240,857, 
against  $2,808,687  last  year. 

Cigar  shipments  for  August,  1915,  were  28,470,000  cigars,  against 
20,270,000  last  year. 

While  no  material  change  in  the  general  business  situation  is  looked 
for  in  the  immediate  future,  the  tendency  is  believed  to  be  in  the  direction 
of  improvement. 

Woonaocket,  R.  I.,  Sept  9th: 

During  August,  1915,  14  building  permits  were  issued,  valued  at 
$85,550,  against  12  last  year,  valued  at  $5,774. 

Retail  merchants  continue  to  report  a  fair  volume  of  business.  Both 
cotton  and  woolen  mills  are  running  practically  full.  The  Woonsocket 
Rubber  Company  reports  satisfactory  business.  Its  factory  has  been 
shut  down  only  ten  days  this  summer,  whereas  for  several  years  past  it 
has  shut  down  from  two  to  four  weeks  during  the  summer  season. 

The  Woonsocket  Machine  &  Press  Company  is  running  full  in  every 
department.  The  Taft-Pierce  Manufacturing  Company,  makers  of  high 
grade  machinery  and  machine  tools,  are  building  two  new  additions  to 
their  establishment.  Their  business  has,  however,  this  month  been 
curtailed  by  labor  troubles. 

The  receipts  of  our  electric  department  for  August,  1915,  showed  an 
increase  of  twenty-six  per  cent  over  last  year,  and  the  receipts  of  the  gas 
department  an  increase  of  28.5  per  cent. 
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On  September  17  and  September  24,  Mr.  Eliot  Wadsworth  talked  to 
the  members  of  the  Stone  &  Webster  organisation  on  his  trip  to  Europe 
in  connection  with  the  Polish  relief  work  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

All  friends  of  Mr.  Francis  J.  Hovey,  and  that  means  practically  the 
whole  of  the  Stone  &  Webster  Organization,  will,  knowing  Mr.  Hovey's 
proclivities  in  the  past,  be  astonished  to  learn  that  he  has  disposed  of  his 
horse  and  has  acquired  an  automobile. 

Mr.  M.  M.  Phinney  has  returned  from  a  recent  trip  to  Texas. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Wallace  has  recently  been  at  the  Boston  oflfice. 

Amon^  the  visitors  to  the  Boston  oflBce  during  the  past  month  have 
been,  H.  C.  Foss,  Savannah;  E.  L.  Milliken,  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia;  H. 
G.  Parker,  Ponce,  Porto  Rico;  David  Daly,  Houston,  Tex.;  H.  E.  Lyles, 
Canaan,  Conn. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Nash  is  on  his  vacation. 

Mr.  Theodore  T.  Whitney  and  Mr.  Philip  Lane  are  back  from  the 
Business  and  Professional  Men's  Camp  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Bir.  H.  T.  Edgar  has  returned  from  his  vacation. 

Mr.  Hans  von  Vittinghoff  has  returned  from  a  vacation  at  Martha's 
Vineyard,  Mass. 

Mr.  A.  Homer  Hathaway  of  the  accounting  department  has  returned 
from  his  i^acation. 

Mr.  John  A.  Adams,  who  has  been  transferred  from  Tampa  to  Mid- 
dletown.  Conn.,  was  recently  at  the  Boston  oflfice. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Farnham  of  the  treasurer's  oflfice  is  now  in  Dallas,  Tex. 

Mr.  Louis  S.  Leavitt  of  the  statistical  department  has  been  trans- 
fevred  to  the  Lowell  Electric  Light  Corporation. 

Charles  E.  Trull  of  the  statistical  department  has  also  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Lowell  Electric  Light  Corporation. 

Mr.  Howard  J.  Runyon,  Jr.,  of  the  statistical  department  has  severed 
his  connection  with  the  Stone  &  Webster  Organiiation  and  is  now  engaged 
in  engineering  work  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  Ralph  W.  Chad  bourn.  Harvard,  1914,  and  recently  with  the 
street  lighting  department  of  the  city  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  recently 
entered  the  statistical  department. 

During  the  summer,  Mr.  Roger  Amory  and  Mr.  Gordon  H.  Balch 
of  the  securities  department  spent  considerable  time  on  Long  Island  taking 
the  aviation  course  of  the  Gallaudet  School. 

At  Beverly,  September  6,  occurred  the  marriage  of  Miss  Bertha  D. 
Peabody,  of  the  treasurer's  oflfice,  to  Mr.  Charles  Leach,  Northfield  Farms, 
Mass. 

On  September  6,  at  Fitchburg,  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Carl 
Weber  of  the  treasurer's  oflfice  and  Miss  Florence  E.  Lemay  of  the  Man- 
agement Association. 

At  8  P.  M.  on  October  19,  Mr.  G.  W.  Lee  will  deliver  a  lecture  at  the 
Boston  Public  Library  on  Esperanto,  with  lantern  slide  illustrations. 
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BrntoB  Rouge*  La. 

The  Loubiana  State  University  has  opened  the  1915-16  year  with  a 
very  good  enrollment.  University  authorities  are  confident  that  this 
year's  registration  will  total  nearly  100  greater  than  that  of  last  year. 
Seventy  hundred  and  eighty-nine  was  last  year's  enrollment.  All  public 
schools  are  also  opening  with  large  enrollments. 

The  second  remodeled  car  has  been  in  service  for  some  time,  and 
the  third  will  be  in  operation  in  a  few  days.  These  cars  are  attracting 
much  favorable  attention. 

Progress  on  the  new  power  plant  is  very  encouraging.  The  concrete 
stack  and  elevated  water  tank  are  completed.  The  two  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  water  tube  boilers  are  placed  and  nearly  ready  for  the  settings. 
The  walls  of  the  building  are  practically  finished  and  the  roof  girders 
placed,  and  the  spray  pond,  which  is  approximately  one  hundred  feet 
square,  will  be  ready  for  the  piping  as  soon  as  the  concrete  flooring  is 
placed.  Construction  on  the  new  lines  between  the  old  and  new  plants 
has  begun. 

Work  has  been  commenced  on  the  refilling  of  two  of  our  coal  gas 
benches. 

E.  P.  Williams,  chief  derk,  is  on  a  vacation  of  three  or  four  weeks. 

Mr.  Mark  Lowd  was  a  recent  visitor  to  Baton  Rouge. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Anderson  left  September  1  for  a  month's  vacation  to  be 
spent  in  North  Carolina. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

R.  £.  Mc Williams,  formerly  in  the  Boston  oflfice,  has  recently  joined 
the  Dallas  organisation  in  the  capacity  of  railway  cashier. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Mason,  vice-president  and  manager  of  the  Electric  Se- 
curities Corporation  of  New  York,  in  company  with  his  engineer,  Mr. 
Lawrence,  made  a  brief  visit  in  Dallas  during  August. 

Mr.  M.  M.  Phinney  visited  Dallas  early  in  September. 

Mr.  Ira  Berry,  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Galveston  Electric  Company, 
stopped  off  in  Dallas  for  a  few  hours  on  returning  from  a  vacation  spent 
in  California. 

Mr.  Mark  Lowd,  southwestern  manager  of  the  Stone  k  Webster 
Engineering  Corporation,  spent  the  three  weeks  succeeding  the  recent 
Texas  coast  storm  in  South  Texas. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Allen  of  the  local  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation 
oflfice  is  temporarily  engaged  on  the  Galveston-Houston  interurban  re- 
construction work  south  of  Texas  City  Junction. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Wallace  has  returned  to  Dallas  after  several  weeks 
of  business  and  pleasure  in  Boston  and  New  Hampshire. 

Dallas  is  in  the  midst  of  one  of  its  famous  money  raising  campaigns. 
This  time  the  object  is  $200,000  for  the  further  development  of  the  South- 
ern Methodist  University.  The  administration  hall  and  one  dormitory 
of  the  university  group  of  buildings  have  been  finished  and  the  school  b 
to  open  the  22nd  of  September.  The  opening  of  the  university  seemed 
a  propitious  time  to  launch  a  campaign  to  secure  a  million  dollars  neces- 
sary for  the  erection  of  other  buildings.  Thb  entire  amount  b  to  be 
raised  in  Texas,  and  Dallas  has  undertaken  to  secure  one-fifth  of  it. 
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Ab  usual,  the  Annual  State  Fair  of  Texas  is  to  be  held  the  latter  half 
of  October.  One  of  the  features  this  year  is  to  be  an  encampment  of 
1,500  soldiers,  who  will  be  brought  here  from  South  Texas.  Military 
exhibitions  on  a  similar,  but  larger  scale  than  those  held  last  year,  will  be 
conducted.  Another  feature,  not  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  held  in  Dallas, 
but  Kiew  so  far  as  the  fair  is  concerned,  will  be  a  style  show  similar  to  that 
held  in  Dallas  last  spring. 

Fort  Worth,  Toz. 

Mr.  M.  M.  Phinney  and  Mr.  Luke  C.  Bradley  were  in  Fort  Worth 
September  5  and  6. 

Saturday  afternoon,  September  11,  the  office  employees  of  this  com- 
pany and  their  friends  had  a  very  pleasant  picnic  at  Lake  Erie.  In  the 
afternoon  the  chief  attraction  was  a  tennis  tournament,  in  which  the 
victorious  team  were  Mr.  Mills,  superintendent  of  the  Arlington  Com- 
pany, and  Mr.  Jordan  of  the  accounting  department.  There  was  also 
a  croquet  game  for  the  less  strenuously  inclined.  At  seven  o'clock  the 
well-filled  lunch  baskets  which  the  ladies  had  brought  were  emptied,  the 
day  ending  with  a  very  enjoyable  dance  at  the  Pavilion. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Bowen  is  spending  his  vacation  on  a  fishing  trip  at  Medina 
Lake,  Tex.     We  expect  some  big  stories  when  he  returns. 

Mr.  6.  H.  Clifford  and  Mr.  V.  W.  Berry  spent  a  few  days  in  Houston 
and  Galveston  last  month. 

Mr.  L.  £.  Jordan  is  spending  a  few  weeks  at  his  home  in  Wakefield, 
Mass. 

Houghton,  Mich. 

The  mining  industry  is  very  active,  and  business  conditions  continue 
to  improve  in  the  Copper  Country. 

The  Annual  Employees'  picnic  was,  this  year,  made  a  joint  outing  of 
both  companies.  The  picnic  was  held  August  19,  at  Electric  Park,  and 
was  very  well  attended  and  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  employees  of  both 
companies  and  their  families. 

The  Lake  Lindeq  office  of  the  Electric  Light  Company  has  been 
moved  to  a  new  location,  to  secure  better  accommodations. 

The  Traction  Company's  paving  work  on  Lake  Linden  avenue, 
Laurium,  has  been  completed,  and  they  are  now  paving  on  Hecla  street, 
between  First  and  Second  streets. 

Power  prospects  are  developing  nicely:  many  of  our  customers  are 
adding  to  their  power  requirements. 

On  the  evening  of  September  8,  Fred  LaMorra,  for  many  years  a 
lineman  with  the  electric  light  company,  and  recently  line  foreman,  was 
killed  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  11,000- volt  disconnecting  switch,  at 
the  Atlas  Powder  Company's  substation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Robertson  are  receiving  congratulations  on  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  Esther  Greenwood,  on  August  16. 

Kookiktla. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Edgar,  district  manager,  visited  Keokuk  on  August  20 
and  81. 
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Since  the  last  issue  of  the  joornal  considerable  work  has  been  done 
in  the  securing  of  right  of  way  for  a  transmission  line,  about  twelve  miles 
in  length,  from  Hamilton,  Hi.,  on  the  east  side  of  the  dam,  to  Carthage, 
the  county  seat  of  Hancock  county.  Over  this  line  the  Mississippi  River 
Power  Company  will  sell  power  to  the  Central  Illinois  Public  Service 
Company,  which  serves  the  city  of  Carthage. 

General  business  conditions  in  Keokuk  are  showing  improvement 
over  the  previous  year  for  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
During  that  part  of  September  previous  to  these  notes  going  to  press,  the 
traffic  of  the  Hotel  Iowa  Company  showed  an  increase  of  thirty-five  per 
cent  over  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year.  This  improve- 
ment is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  increased  industrial  activity  in  Keokuk. 
The  River  Smelting  &  Refining  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  National 
Lead  Company,  which  is  constructing  an  electrolytic  sine  plant,  is  making 
satisfactory  progress — ^a  siding  of  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  nearly  one  mile 
long  having  been  completed,  together  with  the  company's  site  involving 
about  80,000  yards  of  grading. 

Mr.  P.  R.  Williams,  chief  clerk  of  the  company,  was  married  to  Miss 
Hannah  Hawkes  on  September  8,  1915. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Kellogg  announce  the  birth  of  a  son,  Howard, 
on  September  11. 

At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  High  Tension  Club  a  three-reel 
film,  owned  by  the  Engineering  Corporation,  showing  the  construction  of 
the  Big  Creek  development,  was  exhibited  to  the  members  and  their 
friends.  Mr.  C.  A.  Sears,  general  superintendent  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Power  Company,  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  the  differences  between 
the  Keokuk  development  and  the  Big  Creek  development.  The  differ- 
ences, which  are  very  marked,  are  due  to  the  differences  in  operating  head 
in  the  two  situations.  The  head  at  Keokuk  is  about  thirty-two  feet,  as 
against  about  two  thousand  at  Big  Creek.  Conversely  the  drainage  area 
is  eighty-three  square  miles  in  the  case  of  Big  Creek  and  about  120,000 
square  miles  in  the  case  of  Keokuk.  The  same  disparity  exists  between 
storage  capacity,  that  at  Keokuk  amounting  to  present  plant  output  for 
six  days,  while  Big  Creek  reservoir  storage  is  sufficient  to  provide  full  load 
operation  for  six  months.  The  film  was  particularly  interes^ng  to  mem- 
bers of  the  High  Tension  Club,  whose  ranks  have  been  largely  recruited 
from  members  of  the  construction  organization  on  the  Keokuk  job,  and 
who  recognised  many  friends  on  the  Big  Creek  job  on  some  of  the  films. 

Key  West,  Fla. 

The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Key  West  was  celebrated  on 
August  26.  By  proclamation  the  mayor  made  the  day  a  legal  holiday, 
and  all  regular  business  was  suspended  in  order  that  every  one  might 
fittingly  celebrate  the  event.  In  the  morning  there  was  a  parade,  in- 
cluding the  United  States  military  and  naval  forces  stationed  here,  the 
local  companies  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  State  Naval  Militia,  com- 
mercial vehicles,  and  many  attractive  floats.  Appropriate  prises  were 
awarded  in  the  various  classes  of  fancy  floats.  Senator  N.  P.  Bryan  was 
the  guest  of  honor  for  the  day.  In  the  afternoon  there  were  boat  races, 
and  an  athletic  meet,  and  in  the  evening  a  dance  at  La  Brisa. 
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Notice  has  been  received  from  Waahington  that  Key  West  will  be 
made  a  sub  marine  base.  It  is  expected  that  this  will  mean  increases  in 
the  army  and  navy  forces  here. 

On  Labor  Day  the  first  Florida  A.  A.  U.  Track  and  Field  Champion- 
ships were  held  in  this  city.  The  Key  West  Athletic  Association  won 
eight  of  the  championship  events  and  captured  the  club  title.  The 
Miami  A.  C.  took  first  place  in  two  events. 

Padncah,  Ky. 

Our  manager,  Mr.  W.  L.  Weston,  has  just  returned  from  a  vacation 
at  Edgartown,  Mass. 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Arthur,  assistant  treasurer  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  was 
recently  in  this  city  renewing  old  acquaintances.  Mr.  Arthur  was  for- 
merly assistant  treasurer  of  the  Paducah  companies. 

The  Palmer  House  has  recently  installed  six  white  way  posts  in 
front  of  the  building  on  Broadway  and  Fifth  street.  These  are  the  first 
white  way  posts  to  be  installed  in  Paducah,  and  are  creating  a  great  deal 
of  comment  among  the  merchants. 

Penncolm,  Fla. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Hanlon,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Shine  have  returned  from  their 
vacations  in  Boston  and  New  York. 

Miss  Kate  Eyers  of  our  auditing  department  is  spending  her  vacation 
in  Indiana. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Beard  has  been  appointed  cashier,  succeeding  Leo  Finch, 
who  resigned  to  go  with  a  copper  mine  in  Arisona. 

The  battleship  "North  Carolina,'*  with  about  five  hundred  men 
aboard,  arrived  here  the  early  part  of  the  month  to  take  her  position  as 
parent  ship  of  the  Aviation  School.  She  has  just  been  rebuilt  and  re- 
paired to  make  her  suitable  for  work  in  connection  with  the  aeroplanes. 
The  "Kentucky"  is  expected  here  in  a  few  days  to  take  a  company  of 
marines  to  Vera  Cruz. 

Six  hundred  members  of  the  Uniform  Rank  of  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World  were  encamped  for  a  week  at  Palmetto  Beach  during  the  early 
part  of  September.  Palmetto  Beach  is  the  property  of  this  company  and 
is  located  on  the  Barrancas  line  four  miles  from  the  city.  Though  the 
campers  were  quite  busy  with  their  work,  many  of  them  took  occasion 
to  visit  the  city  by  means  of  our  cars. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Grayson  has  returned  from  his  vacation  and  reports  a 
most  enjoyable  outing.  He  went  on  an  eighteen-day  cruise  through 
southeastern  Alaska  waters,  going  up  as  far  as  Anchorage,  the  new  town 
on  Cook's  Inlet. 

Mr.  C.  y.  Allen,  land  and  tax  agent,  has  also  just  returned  from  his 
Alaska  trip. 

Mr.  George  Levenhagen,  storekeeper,  left  September  8  for  a  month's 
visit  in  the  middle  west. 

Mr.  K.  C.  Schluss,  superintendent  of  power  and  equipment,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Schluss,  is  on  a  fishing  trip  up  Hoods  Canal. 
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Mr.  Grayson,  Mr.  de  Haaeth,  Mr.  Snider,  Mr.  Winsor  and  Mr.  Wil- 
mot  fished  in  the  Duckabosh  river  over  the  week-end  recently. 

OflBcials  who  have  motored  to  the  mountain  daring  the  past  month 
are  Mr.  Winsor,  Mr.  Marsh,  Mr.  Rounds,  Mr.  Wibnot  and  Mr.  de  Haseth. 
Mount  Tacoma  b  but  a  four  hours'  ride  from  Tacoma,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  over  S0,000  visitors  have  entered  Rainier  National  Park 
since  the  opening  of  the  season  this  year.  The  Tacoma  Commercial  Club 
has  now  started  a  campaign  to  bring  the  season's  attendance  up  to  85,000. 

The  business  and  professional  men's  three-weeks'  military  training 
camp  at  American  Lake,  just  outside  of  Tacoma,  opened  on  August  28 
with  an  enrollment  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  from 
Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma,  and  other  Washington  cities.  It  proved  very 
much  of  a  success. 

Ez-President  William  H.  Taft  made  an  address  at  the  Empress 
Theatre  in  Tacoma  on  September  10,  after  which  he  visited  the  citixen 
soldiers  in  camp  at  American  Lake. 

Woonsockety  R.  L 

The  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation  have  opened  a  local 
office  here  while  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  transmission  line  on  steel 
towers,  from  the  Rhode  Island- Massachusetst  State  Line  to  Pawtucket. 
The  erection  of  this  line  is  essential  to  the  fulfillment  of  terms  of  contract, 
dated  May  26,  1914,  between  the  Rhode  Island  Power  Transmission 
Company  and  this  company,  whereby  the  latter  agrees  to  purchase 
electricity  over  a  term  of  years,  this  electricity  being  generated  at  water 
power  plants  on  the  Deerfield  and  Connecticut  rivers  controlled  by 
affiliated  companies  of  the  Rhode  Island  Power  Transmission  Company. 

The  boundary  commission  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  are 
making  a  preliminary  inspection  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  two 
States,  with  the  hope  that  it  can  be  straightened.  It  is  believed  that  if 
this  is  accomplished,  it  will  mean  an  addition  to  the  territory  covered  by 
the  city  of  Woonsocket. 

The  Union  St.  Jean  Baptiste  d'Amerique,  owners  of  the  building  on 
the  ground  floor  of  which  our  company  has  its  general  office,  and  on  the 
top  floor  of  which  it  has  its  own  office,  have  decided  to  erect  a  new  office 
building. 

The  construction  of  a  $50,000  plant  for  the  storage  and  sale  of  oils 
and  greases  has  been  started  in  this  city  by  the  Gulf  Refining  Company. 
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COUPONS  AND  DIVIDENDS  DUE 

Per  Cent. 
Oct.      1,     Baton   Rouge   Electric    Co.    (Coupon   Notes) 

6s,  1918 8 

Oct.      1,     Beaumont  Traction  Company  5s,  1943 9,}4 

Oct.      1,     Blue  HUl  Street  RaUway  Co.,  The,  5s,  1923 ^yi 

Oct.      1,    Columbus  Electric  Company  5s,  1933 Styi 

Oct.     1,     Columbus  Power  Company,  The,  5s,  1936  ....  %}4 

Oct.     1,     Columbus  Railroad  Company  5s,  1937 iyi 

Oct.     1,     Connecticut  Power  Company,  The,  5s,  1963. . .  %}4 

Oct.     1,     Dallas  Electric  Corporation  5s,  1922 ^}i 

Oct.     1,     Electric  Light  and  Power  Company  of  Abing- 

ton  and  Rockland,  The,  5s,  1919 2>^ 

Oct.     1,     Everett  Railway   and   Electric   Company  5s, 

1921 ij4 

Oct.     1,     Everett  Railway,  Light  and  Water  Co.  5s,  1925  2>^ 
Oct.     1,     Galveston-Houston  Electric  Railway   Co.   5s, 

1954 2^ 

Oct.     1,    Haverhill  Gas  Light  Co.  Capital  Stock*  ($50 

par  value) $1 .  12>^ 

Oct.      1,    Houghton    County    Traction    Company    Pre- 
ferred Stock,  6  per  cent 3 

Oct.      1,    Nevada  Power,  Light  and  Water  Co.  6s,  1932 . .  3 
Oct.     1,    New  London  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  The,  5s, 

1927 %}4 

Oct.     1,     New  London  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  The,  5s, 

1929 St}i 

Oct.     1,     Savannah   Power   Company    (Coupon   Notes) 

6s,  1917 3 

Oct.      1,     Savannah,  Thunderbolt  and  Isle  of  Hope  Rwy., 

The,  4s,  1947 1 

Oct.      1,    Tacoma  Railway  and  Power  Co.  5s,  1929 St}i 

Oct.      1,     Woonsocket  Electric  Machine  and  Power  Com- 
pany 4>^s,  1943 2>^ 

Oct.    11,     Dallas  Electric  Company  First  Preferred  Stock, 

6  per  cent 3 

Oct.    11,     Dallas    Electric    Company    Second    Preferred 

Stock,  5  per  cent 2>^ 

Oct.   15,     *Puget  Sound  Traction,  Light  &  Power  Com- 
pany  Preferred  Stock,  3  per  cent $.75 

^Payable  quarterly* 
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Nov. 
Nov. 


Per  Cent. 


Cape  Breton  Electric  Company,  Limited,  Pre- 
ferred Stock,  6  per  cent 8 

Cape  Breton  Electric  Company,  Limited,  Com- 
mon Stock l^ 

Nov.    1,     Eastern  Texas  Electric  Company  5s,  1942 ^}4 

Nov.    1,     Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company  of 

Brockton,  Capital  Stock 4 

Nov.    1,    ♦Fall    River    Gas    Works    Company,    Capital 

Stock 8 

Nov.    1,     Galveston  Electric  Company  5s,  1940 2>^ 

Nov.    1,    Houghton   County   Electric   Light   Company, 

Preferred  Stock,  6  per  cent 8 

Nov.    1,    Houghton   County   Electric   Light   Company, 

Common  Stock ^)4 

Nov.    1,    Jacksonville  Electric  Company  5s,  1927 2>^ 

Nov.    1,     *  Jacksonville    Traction    Company,    Preferred 

Stock,  3  per  cent $.75 

Nov.    1,     ♦Lowell  Electric  Light  Corporation,  The,  Capi- 
tal Stock 2 

Nov.    1,     Mississippi    River    Power    Company    (Deben- 
tures) 6s,  1919 8 

Nov.    1,     Paducah  Traction  and  Light  Company  5s,  1985  ^yi 

Nov.    1,    Pawtucket  Gas  Company  of  New  Jersey,  The, 
4s,  1982 2 

Nov.    1,     Ponce  Electric  Company  6s,  1927 8 

Nov.    1,     ♦Public    Service    Li vestment    Company,    Pre- 
ferred Stock,  6  per  cent 1}4 

Nov.    1,     Railway    &    Light    Securities    Company    58, 
first  series,  1985,  Second  and  Third     Series, 
1989,  Fourth  Series,  1942,  Fifth  Series,  1944  2^ 

Nov.    1,     Seattle  Railway  Company,  The,  5s,  1921 2>^ 

Nov.    1,     ♦Sierra   Pacific    Electric    Company,    Preferred 
Stock,  4  per  cent 1 

Nov.    1,     Whatcom  County  Railway  &  Light  Company 

5s,  1985 ^}4 

Nov.  15,     ♦Keokuk  Electric  Company,  Preferred  Stock, 

6  per  cent l}4 

Nov.  15,     ♦Tampa  Electric  Company,  Capital  Stock 2>^ 


•Payable  quarterly. 

Dividend  rates  are  based  on  the  last  declaration. 
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Quotations  on  Securities 


OF 


Companies  under  Stone  &  Webster  Management 
SEPTEMBER  30,  1915 


RequMtB  for  infomution  in  regard  to  the  companies  will  be  aniwered  promptly. 

lor  selL 

BONDS 

PRBF.  STOCK 

COHHOH  STOCK 

COMPANY 

Int. 
Rate 

Price 
andint 

DiT. 

Rate 

Price 

DtT. 

Hat. 

Price 

Abington  &  Rocldaxid,  The  EL  Lt 
iPr.  Co.  of 

5% 

100 

No 

Pref 

8% 

165 

Baton  Rouge       [  Bond.  1939 
mec.  Co.            (  Notes,  AprU,  1918 

SI 

90 
99 

a% 

85 

Blackstone  Valley  Gas  &  Elec.  Co. 

5% 

100 

•6% 

105 

8% 

150 

Blue  Hm  St  Ry.  Co.,  The 

5% 

92 

No 

Pref 

Brockton  &  Plymouth  St.  Ry.  Co. 

4J% 

90 

*6% 

85 

Cape  Breton  Elec.  Co.,  Ltd. 

5% 

90 

6% 

85 

3% 

45 

Central  Mississipid  Valley 
Electric  Properties 

No 

Bonds 

*6% 

70 

10  N 

Cohnnbtts Elec.    (Bonds,  1933 
Co.                         I  Notes,  Jtily,  1917 

SI 

85 
98J 

6% 

70 

10    . 

Columbus  Power  Co.,  The 

5% 

90 

Connecticut  Power  Co.,  The 

5% 

95 

•6% 

93 

100 

Dallas  Elec.  Co.  -  Notes,  Juie,  1917 

5% 

97i 

*6% 
5% 

83  L 
60 

30  L 

Dallas  Electric     (Bonds.  1922 
Corporation       (  Notes,  Feb.,  1917 

II 

95 
97i 

Eastern  Texas      ( Bonds.  1942 

Elec.  Co.             I  Notes,  July,  1916 

SI 

92i 
100 

*6% 

85 

Edison  Elec.  Dig.  f  Bonds,  1930 
Co.  of  Brockton  \  Notes.  March,  1921 

5% 
5% 

100 
100 

No 

Pref 

8% 

180 

El  Paso  Elec.  Co. 

5% 

98 

6% 

95 

9% 

115 

Fall  River  Gas  Works  Co. 

No 

Bonds 

No 

Pref 

12% 

255 

Gahreston  Elec.  Co. 

5% 

94 

Gahreston-Hotiston  Elec.  Co. 

No 

Bonds 

*6% 

80    ! 

7% 

55  i 

Galveston-Houston  Elec.  Ry.  Co. 

5% 

94 

No 

Prat 

Haverhill  Gas  Light  Co. 

(Stock  par  valoe  $50) 

No 

Bonds 

No 

Pref 

9% 

98Jt 

Houston  County  Elec.  Lt  Co. 

(Stock  par  Table  $25) 

5% 

94 

6% 

23 

5% 

16 

Houj^ton  County  Traction  Co. 

5% 

90 

♦6% 

80t 

40 

Houghton  County  St  Ry.  Co.,  The 

5% 

95 

No 

Prat 

No 

Com^C 

oogle 


! 

BOHDS 

PREP.  STOCK 

COMMON  STOCK 

COMPAlfT 

Bate 

Prie. 
■ndtat. 

DiT. 

Rate 

Price 

Rate 

Flic* 

Hottstoa  Blec  Co. 

5% 

•T? 

5% 

94 

No 

Pref 

No 

Com 

JacksonTille 
TtmctUm  Co. 

Bands.  1931 

90 
98 

♦6% 

50 

2S 

Keoknk  Electric  Co. 

Ho 

Bonds 

•6% 

94 

Key  West  Blec.  Co.,  The 

5% 

80 

Lowell  Elec.  Lt  Corp.,  The 

Ho 

Bonds 

No 

Pref 

8% 

200 

Mississippi  River  Power  Co. 

5% 

wt 

«s 

ut 

Nortiiem  Tens  Blec.  Co. 

5% 

94 

6% 

80? 

4% 

ss? 

Northern  Texas  Traction  Co. 

5% 

98 

No 

Pref 

Pacific  Coast  Power  Co. 

5% 

96 

No 

Pref 

No 

Com 

Padncah  Ttaction  and  Lt  Co. 

5% 

70  L 

15  L 

SI- 

PensacoU  Elec.  j  Bc«d8,i93i 

0^^                     <  Notes,  March,  1916 

SI 

80 
99 

50 

s 

Ponce  Elec.  Co. 

«% 

100 

No 

Pref 

Public  Service  Livestment  Co. 

Ho 

Bonds 

♦6% 

80 

40 

Puget  Sound  Elec  Ry. 

5% 

85B 

Puget  Sound  Power  Co. 

5% 

96 

No 

Pref 

No 

Cob 

P^«tS<^<l  T»C.,  Lt jBonds.  1919 

e% 

100 

*6% 

65 

23 

fPint  Series,  1935 
Railwav  &  Lkht  1  ^*<^<*^  Series,  1939 
&ec.  KA}.           p^^,,^  3^^    jj^ 
Uratli  Series,  1944 

5% 
5% 
5% 
5% 
5% 

98 
98 
98 
98 
98 

♦6% 

97 

e% 

95 

Savannah  Elec.  Co. 

5% 

70  5 

'ist  Mortssse,  1930 
SeattteEleC.    Cons.  &  Ref.,  1929 
Co.,  The    '  Seattle-Brerett,  1939 
1  The  Seattle  Ry.,  1921 

5% 
5% 
5% 
5% 

99? 
94  ^ 
93 
99 

No 

Pref 

Ho 

Cob 

SierraPadficElecCo.  Notes,  Sept.i9ie 

«% 

99 

*6% 

50 

5 

Tacoma  Ry.  and  Pr.  Co. 

5% 

93 

No 

Pref 

Tampa  Elec.  Co. 

5% 

99 

No 

Pref 

10% 

140 

Whatcom  County  Ry.  &  Lt  Co. 

5% 

94 

No 

Pref 

Ho 

Com 

Quotatiofis  are  approximate.    All  stocks  $100  par  valae  unless  otherwise  spedfled. 

•CnmalatiTe.    fSx-Diridend.   A.  ListedonLondon  Stock  Bzchance.   B.  Listed  oa  Boston  Slock] 

L.  Listed  on  Looisrille,  Ky.,  Stock  Bzchange.    N.  Conunon  skares  have  no  par  valoe.    Z.  Bi«rigMs. 
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LIBRARY  NOTES 

(M)  ERRA  T  UM.  On  page  218  (17),  last  line  of  para- 
graph,  read  "American  Book  Trade  Manual"  instead  of  "Pub- 
lishers' Trade  List  Annual." 

(23)  The  following  pamphlets,  by  Halford  Erickaon, 
of  the  Wisconsin  Railroad  Commission,  in  connection  with 
public  service  regulation,  may  be  of  interest:  Depreeiation 
problems,  Freight  rates,  Ooing  value.  Importance  of  uniform 
accounts  and  statistics.  Indeterminate  franchise.  Regulation 
and  reasonable  returns,  also  a  pamphlet  by  John  H.  Roemer, 
chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  Commission,  on  Certain  salient 
features  on  the  regulation  of  public  service  corporations  by 
State  commissions. 

(24)  In  Bulletin  12  of  the  Information  Bureau,  pages 
128-4,  is  an  article  entitled  ** Co-ordination**  with  the  subtitle 
"Sponsors  for  Ejiowledge."  This  makes  an  appeal  for  reg- 
istering at  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, Chicago,  of  libraries  and  individuals  that  will  agree  to  put 
inquirers  in  the  way  of  getting  answers  on  the  subjects  for 
which  they  stand  sponsor.  This  matter  was  considered  by 
various  librarians  at  a  meeting  of  librarians  in  the  Catskills 
the  latter  part  of  September,  and  as  a  result  it  was  decided  to 
attempt  an  assignment  of  sponsorships  for  important  topics 
of  the  day,  assigning  these  to  many  of  the  larger  libraries. 
Interesting  questions  arise  in  this  connection,  such  as  whether 
sponsors  should  give  out  professional  information,  legal  refer- 
ences and  the  like,  and  how  far  they  should  give  their  time  to 
their  specialties  without  charge.  These  and  other  matters 
will  be  considered  in  an  article  to  appear  before  long  in  the 
Library  Journal,  the  chief  point  to  be  made  in  the  article  being 
that  every  library  in  the  country  should  have  a  knowledge  of 
what  specialist  to  look  to  on  questions  that  may  be  submitted 
to  it. 
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Recent  Accessions 

(lO)^Civil,  (20)  Electrical,  (SO)  Mechanical  Engineering 

476  Conn.  Society  of  Civil  Engineers:  papers  and  transactions  for  1914 

.  .  .  New  Haven,  Feb.  9  and  10,  1915  .  .  .  23dp,  6x9,  illus. 
*69Sff.l914 

477  Oflficial  handbook  of  the  Panama  Canal,  1915.     Wash.  1915.     58p, 

6x9,  illos,  map.     *6807.065 

478  Conservation  of  natural  resources.     Ernest  Lister,  Gov.  of  Wash- 

ington .  .  .  Boston,  Mass.  Aug.  24,  1915.  Olympia.  21p,  6x9. 
♦0785.L697 

479  Power  day:  why  central  stations  do  not  get  all  the  big  power  busi- 

ness; central  station  practice  in  renting  motors  for  factory  and 
mill  installations;  standardizing  of  voltages  for  mill  and  factory 
motor  service.  Papers  read  seventh  annual  convention  of  the 
New  England  Section  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association, 
9/14-17/15.     61p,  6x9.     ♦6922.0718 

480  Electric  generating  stations  in  China.     C.  A.  Middleton  Smith  .  .  . 

8/28/15.     15p.  5jx8j.     ♦6914.071 

481  Municipal  light  operations  in  Cleveland.     H.   W.   Wilson.     July, 

1915.     81p,  6x9.     ♦258S.W698.0711m 

482  Testing   of   glass    volumetric   apparatus.     Circular   of    Bureau    of 

Standards  No.  9.     7th  ed.     Wash.  1914.     Sip,  7x10.     ♦6898.C9 
48S     Proceedings  of  The  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  Jan.-June 
1915.     London,  nd.     459p,  5^x8},  illus.     ♦6952.1915a 

(40)  Gas  and  Mining  Engineering 

484  Instructions  to  gas  appliance  salesmen.     J.  E.  Bullard.     Gas  Age 

Handbook  Senes  .  .  New  York,  1914.  128p,  5x7},  illus.  ♦078.B872 

485  Coal  gas  plant  of  the  Fall  River  Gas  Works  Co.     Stone  &  Webster 

Engineering  Corporation.  Boston,  nd.  unp,  7x10},  illus.  ♦OlO. 
C6S1 

486  Products  and  by-products  ^f  coal.     Edgar  Stansfield  and  F.  E. 

Carter.  Canada  Department  of  Mines  .  .  .  Ottawa,  1915.  vp, 
6}x9}.     ♦7200.M662p 

487  Summary  report  of  Geological  Survey  Department  of  Mines  (Can- 

ada) for  calendar  year  191S.  Ottawa,  1914.  417p,  6}xlO,  maps. 
♦7201.191SS.     Same  for  1914.     201p,  6}xl0,  maps.     ♦7201.19148 

488  Metal  mines  and  smelters  in  Canada:  list  of  metal  mine  and  smelter 

operators  in  Canada  .  .  .  Department  of  Mines,  Canada.  Ottawa. 
Dec.  191S.     7p,  8x18.     ♦7200.M662.09S 

489  Contributions  to  economic  geology:  191S.     U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

Wash.  1915.     187p,  6x9,  maps.     ♦6874.B581 

490  Biennial  report  of  topographic  and  geologic  survey  of  Penn.  for  two 

years  ending  June  1,  1914  .  .  .  2S2p,  6x9},  maps.     ♦1801.1914 

491  Fourth  annual  report  of  director  of   Bureau  of   Mines  .  .  .  year 

ended  June  SO,  1914.     Wash.  1914.     lOlp,  6x9.     ^6876.1914 

(50)  Railways 

492  The  railway  library,  1914:  a  collection  of  addresses  and  papers  on 

railway  subjects  .  .  .  Compiled  ...  by  Slason  Thompson. 
Chicago,  1915.     470p,  5}x8}.     ♦022.R1S2.1914 
49S     Freight    rates.     Halford     Erickson.     Madison,     1914.     22p,    6x9. 
♦024.Er44f 
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RECENT  ACCESSIONS  811 

(70)  Sociology 

494  Information  relative  to  the  appointment  and  admission  of  cadets  to 

the   U.   S.    Military   Academy.     War  Department,  Washington. 
1915.     19p,  6x9.    ^6830.099 

495  Booklet  of  information;  Culver  Military  Academy.     Culver,  Ind. 

unp,  5x7,  illus.     *2600.C899 

496  Fourth  annual  report  of  the  Welfare  Committee  of  Public  Service 

Corporation  of  New  Jersey  and  subsidiary  companies  .  .  .  year 
endinff  Dec.  81,  1914.     80p,  6x9.     *1900.W45.1914 

497  Effect  of  mini  mum- wage  determinations  in  Oregon  .  .  .  Bureau  of 

Labor   Statistics,    Bulletin   No.    176.     Wash.    1915.     108p,   6x9. 
*6899.B176 

498  Immigrant  aliens  destined  for  and  emigrant  aliens  departed  from 

Mass.  1914  .  .  .  Mass.  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Labor  Bulletin  No. 
108  ..  .  Boston,  1915.     12p,  6x9.     *1402.B108 

499  Fifth  annual  report  union  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  Mass.,  1914. 

Mass.  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Labor  Bulletin  No.  107.     Boston,  1915. 
102p,  6x9.     *1402.B107 

(74)  Financial 

500  The  Manual  of  Statistics  stock  exchange  hand-book,  1915  .  .  .  The 

Manual  of  Statistics  Co.     New  York  [cl915].     1114p,  6x8,  maps. 
♦0«5.M81.1915 

501  The  Finance  Commission  of  City  of  Boston:  reports  and  communica- 

tions.    Vol.  X  Boston,  1915.     294p,  6x9.     *1461.F49.1915 

502  Poor's  Manual  of  Industrials,  1915.     Poor's  Manual  Co.     [cl915] 

287«p,  6x9.     ♦02.P79.1915 
508     Depreciation  problems.     Halford  Erickson.     Madison,  1915.     49p, 
6x9.     *024.Er44d 

504  Depreciation    and   rate   control.     I.     Allyn    A.    Young  .  .  .  Aug. 

1914.  (84p)  6x9.    II.    Josephs.  Davis  and  Allyn  A.  Young  ..  . 
Feb.,  1915.     (86p)  6x9.     •024.  Yo88. Part  I  and  II 

505  Importance  of  uniform  accounts  and  statistics.     Halford  Erickson. 

Madison,  1914.     19p,  6x9.     *024.Er44 

506  Going     value.     Halford     Erickson.     Madison,     1914.     86p,     6x9. 

*024.Er44  g 

507  The  indeterminate  franchise  or  permit.     Halford  Erickson.     Madi- 

son, 1914.     *024.Er44in 

(75)  Annual  Reports 

508  Annual  reports  of  Public  Utility  Commissions  and  Railroad  Com- 

missioners of  following  States:  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Georgia* 
Kentucky,  Texas,  Missouri,  also  Province  of  Nova  Scotia 

509  Eleventh  annual  report  Mass.  State  Forester,  1914.     Boston,  1915. 

lllp,  6x9,  illus,  map.     *1400.F76.1914 

510  First  annual  report  of  Conservation  Commission,   State  of  New 

York,   1911   Vol.  II   Division  of  inland  waters.     Albany,   1912. 
825p,  7x10,  illus,  maps.     *1708.1911 

511  Eleventh  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Com- 

merce  and   Industries   of   the   State   of   South    Carolina,    1914. 
Columbia,  1915.     890p,  6x9,  illus.     *8406.1914 

512  Annual  report  of  Supt  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  .  .  .  for 

fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1914.     Wash.,  1914.     182p,  6x9,  maps. 
♦6897.1914 
518     18th  annual  report  of   Reclamation   Service,    1918-1914.     Wash., 

1915.  504p,  6x9.     ^6875.1914 

514  Report  of  Governor  of  Porto  Rico  .  .  .  1914.     Wash.,  1914.     474p, 

6x9,  illus,  map.     ♦6610.1914 

515  Seventh  annual  report  of   Hydro- Electric   Power   Commission  of 

Province  of  Ontario  for  year  ended  Oct.  81,  1914.     Toronto,  1915. 
482p,  7x10,  illus,  map.     ♦7250.H99.1914 
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516  Annual  report  of  the  Department  of  City  Transit  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  1914.  Phila,  nd.  168p»  6x9,  maps.  *1891.T687. 
1914 

(76)  Legal 
617     Acts  and  resolves  passed  by  General  Assembly  of  State  of  R.  I.  .  .  . 
at   Jan.    Session,    A.    D.    1915.     Providence,    1915.     714p,   6x9. 
*1500.031.1915 

518  Public   utilities  reports  annotated  containing  decisions   of   public 

service  commissions  and  of  State  and  Federal  Courts.  1915  C. 
The  Lawyers  Co-operative  Publishing  Co.  Rochester  [cl915] 
1220p,  6ix9i.     *035.L449.1915C 
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STONE  &  WEBSTER 

PUBUC  SERVICE  JOURNAL 

NOVEMBER,  1916 

EDITORIAL  COMMEINT 


Among  the  more  interesting  public  service  commission 
decisions  of  recent  weeks  is  that  of  the  Georgia  Commission 
in  the  matter  of  a  higher  lighting  rate  in  the  city  of  Macon. 
Rates  had  been  very  sharply  cut  in  Macon  as  a  result  of  ex* 
cessive  competition.  When  the  competition  ceased,  by  reason 
of  joint  ownership,  the  companies  petitioned  the  commission 
for  the  right  to  restore  rates  to  normal.  On  February  24, 1914, 
the  commission  granted  some  increase,  but  nothing  commen- 
surate with  the  companies'  desire.  It  said,  however,  that  if 
at  the  expiration  of  a  year,  the  new  rates  did  not  realize  the 
commission's  expectation,  it  would  probably  undertake  to 
revise  them.  On  June  9,  1915,  the  companies  filed  a  new 
petition  in  which  they  alleged  that  the  rates  previously  pre- 
scribed had  proved  grossly  inadequate.  Hearings  were  held 
and  the  commission  assured  itself  that  6.32  per  cent  had  been 
earned  for  the  year  ended  February  28,  1915. 


Now  comes  the  interesting  part  of  the  decision.  Within 
six  months  of  the  promulgation  of  the  commission  rates,  the 
European  war  broke  out,  which  was  "followed  by  depressing 
effects  on  business  of  every  character  throughout  the  world, 
and  possibly  nowhere  in  the  United  States  more  than  in  the 
cotton  States.  Conditions  have  not  markedly  improved  as 
yet  in  this  section."  Following  an  increase  in  rates  under  such 
depressing  conditions,  it  is  not  surprising,  says  the  commission, 
that  the  business  of  the  companies  has  fallen  below  normal. 
"A  return,  however,  of  6.32  per  cent  unquestionably  compares 
favorably  with  returns  for  the  same  period  in  other  lines  of 
business  in  Macon  and  in  Georgia."    The  Georgia  Commission 
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probably  does  not  realize  how  unsafe  this  line  of  argument  is. 
There  can  be  no  comparison  between  a  public  utility  company 
and  "other  lines  of  business."  "Other  lines  of  business"  will 
not  be  precluded  by  law  from  earning  and  paying  10,  12  or  20 
per  cent  when  general  business  becomes  normal.  Public 
utility  companies,  however,  will  unmistakably  be  precluded 
from  doing  such  a  thing.  A  fair  comparison  between  the  two 
classes  of  industry  cannot  be  drawn  on  the  basis  of  poor  earn- 
ings, unless  a  comparison  on  the  basis  of  good  earnings  is  also 
allowable.  As  the  Georgia  Commission  rules,  it  looks  very 
much  like  a  case  of  "Heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose."  But  even 
more  important  than  that  is  the  consideration  that  no  matter 
how  satisfactory  this  ruling  may  be  to  the  Georgia  Commission, 
it  is  likely  to  be  very  unsatisfactory  to  investors,  who  are  a  very 
important  factor  in  questions  of  this  sort.  The  mere  ipse  dixit 
of  the  Georgia  Commission  that  public  utility  stockholders 
should  be  satisfied  with  6.32  per  cent  return  in  times  like  these, 
amounts  to  nothing  with  investors.  They  know  what  they 
want  (and  it  is  considerably  more  than  6.82  per  cent),  and  if 
they  cannot  get  what  they  want  they  are  not  going  to  have  very 
much  to  do  with  public  utilities.  The  municipalities  of  the 
United  States  are  not  always  going  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
public  utility  facilities  existing  today.  They  will  want  these 
facilities  greatly  enlarged  and  that  is  where  the  investor  will 
play  a  leading  part.  If  he  does  not  like  the  way  things  have 
been  going  in  the  past,  he  may  not  care  to  have  much  to  do 
with  public  utilities  in  the  future.  In  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  our  legislators  and  public  service  commissioners  may 
forget  that  fact,  but  their  forgetfulness  will  not  change  the 
situation. 


Where  Doctors  Disagree 

In  a  speech  at  Lynn,  on  October  29,  Governor  Wabh  of 
Massachusetts  said  that  he  was  opposed  to  granting  the  Bay 
State  and  other  street  railway  companies  permission  to  increase 
fares.  It  would  be  an  injustice,  he  declared,  to  raise  the  fares 
in  Lynn,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Brockton,  Haverhill,  Fall  River 
and  other  cities  and  towns  where  the  companies  are  receiving 
adequate  returns,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  losses  on  "thin 
lines"  built  when  stock  watering  was  rampant.  The  governor, 
we  fear,  failed  to  realize  the  force  of  his  remarks.     For  example. 
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he  did  not  keep  in  mind  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  rampant 
stock  watering  under  Massachusetts  law.  His  reasoning  also 
seems  defective.  If  fares  should  not  be  raised  in  the  cities  in 
order  to  cover  the  losses  on  the  "thin  lines,"  why  should  they 
be  kept  low  on  the  "thin  lines"  at  the  expense  of  the  cities? 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
traffic  on  certain  electric  railways  is  carried  at  a  loss  by  reason 
of  the  length  of  the  haul.  Now,  by  the  logic  of  Governor 
Walsh,  this  should  not  be.  Short-haul  traffic  is  put  to  a  very 
great  disadvantage  by  being  obliged  to  shoulder  the  loss  on  the 
long-haul  traffic.  The  companies  have  to  cut  down  th^  num- 
ber of  cars  and  introduce  other  economies,  which  result  in  con- 
gestion and  inconvenience.  It  is  a  poor  rule  that  will  not  work 
both  ways. 

Furthermore,  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  appears  to 
be  at  loggerheads  with  the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
Massachusetts,  for  it  was  only  about  a  year  ago  that  the  latter 
said,  in  the  Middlesex  &  Boston  Rate  Case:  "It  is  now  urged, 
particularly  by  the  cities  of  Newton  and  Waltham,  that  it  is 
unfair  to  their  communities  that  the  railway  companies  serving 
them  should  be  saddled  with  a  debt  growing  out  of  past  un- 
profitable operation  of  other  lines.  Their  claim  is  that  stock- 
holders of  certain  unprofitable  lines,  seeing  no  reasonable 
probability  of  making  earnings  on  their  own  lines  adequate  to 
insure  dividends  upon  the  money  invested  therein,  obtained 
through  the  device  of  a  voluntary  association  .  .  .  control  of 
other  lines  which  were  intrinsically  sound  and  profitable, 
finally  securing  consolidation  of  these  lines  into  a  single  corpora- 
tion, the  present  petitioner,  which  has  capital  stock  and  debts 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of  all  the  capital  stock  and  debts  of  the 
constituent  companies.  They  contend  that  the  rates  on  the 
lines  serving  Newton,  Waltham  and  the  other  more  densely 
populated  communities  should  not  be  increased  beyond  five 
cents,  the  rate  existing  at  the  time  of  consolidation,  in  order  to 
pay  interest  upon  debts  growing  out  of  losses  incurred  on  the 
poorer  paying  lines,  nor  operating  deficits  now  alleged  to  accrue 
year  by  year  on  the  poorer  paying  lines.  ...  If  we  assume, 
which  is  very  doubtful,  that  the  commission  now  has  any  legal 
right  with  the  petitioning  company  other  than  as  an  integer, 
it  will  be  difficult — ^practically  impossible — ^to  recreate  with  even 
approximate  accuracy,  the  conditions  which  might  have  been 
obtained  upon  the  different  lines  if  there  had  been  no  consolida- 
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tion.  Ordinarily,  as  a  result  of  consolidation,  fare  limits, 
riding  facilities,  convenience  of  connections,  transfer  privileges, 
and  many  other  incidents  of  travel,  are  increased.  It  will  not 
be  sound  to  say  that  the  consolidated  company  must  give 
exactly  the  same  rates  of  fare  for  radically  increased  travelling 
facilities.  Moreover,  these  "thin  lines"  operate  as  feeders  for 
the  lines  in  densely  settled  communities,  thus  increasing  the 
traffic  on  the  latter  by  an  unascertainable  amount.  If  the 
commission  should  rule  that  in  determining  a  just  and  reason- 
able rate  upon  any  short  line  where  the  traffic  is  dense,  it  must 
recreate  the  conditions  which  might  have  existed  on  that  short 
line  if  it  had  remained  in  the  ownership  and  control  of  the  single 
company  that  formerly  owned  it,  the  result  would  be  inex- 
tricable confusion  and  a  sort  of  chaotic  adoption  of  the  zone 
system  found  in  many  European  cities." 

Of  course,  the  thought  that  will  arise  naturally  is.  What  is 
the  good  of  having  a  public  service  commission  if  its  judgements 
are  to  be  denied  by  the  governor,  speaking  a  priori?  Such  a 
situation  has  a  tendency  to  bring  government  into  contempt. 
It  is  not  likely  that  Governor  Walsh  had  any  intention  of 
antagonizing  the  views  of  the  public  service  commission  on  the 
question  which  he  was  discussing:  it  is  quite  possible  he  had 
forgotten  that  the  commission  had  ever  ruled  on  this  point. 
But  that  does  not  make  the  situation  any  more  creditable. 


Watching  the  Watchman 

On  October  12,  Mr.  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  delivered  a  very  striking  address  before  the 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  deplored  the  absence 
of  accurate  and  intelligible  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  our 
national  administration  and  the  consequent  lack  of  public 
opinion  demanding  real  economy.  He  said  that  the  report  of 
President's  Taft*s  Commission  on  "Economy  and  Efficiency," 
which  gave  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  picture  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  operation  of  its  various  departments  and 
subdivisions,  had  never  been  published.  Copies  of  this  ex- 
ceedingly striking  article,  he  said,  had  been  discreetly  pigeon- 
holed, and  the  urgent  request  of  the  commission  that  one  copy 
at  least  be  placed  in  the  Congressional  Library  had  been  denied 
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by  Congress.     This  report,  he  added,  revealed  an  amazing 
misconduct  of  the  people's  business. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  overlapping,  duplicating  and 
conflicting  jurisdictions  of  departmental  work,  he  mentioned 
that  seven  departments  beside  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
were  dealing  with  the  subjects  of  providing  facilities  for  trans- 
portation, that  four  departments  and  three  commissions  were 
dealing  with  the  subjects  of  the  regulation  of  commerce  and 
banking,  that  two  departments  and  the  Library  of  Congress 
were  dealing  with  the  subjects  of  copyrights  and  patents,  that 
five  departments  were  dealing  with  the  subjects  of  agriculture, 
forestry,  fisheries  and  the  care  of  the  public  domain,  five  de- 
partments with  the  subject  of  promotion  and  protection  of 
public  health,  six  departments  with  the  subject  of  the  care  and 
education  of  the  defective,  dependent  and  delinquent.  Yet, 
continued  Mr.  Cutting,  the  lack  of  accurate  knowledge  is  not 
the  only  contribution  to  the  wastefulness  of  government.  The 
methods  of  accounting  and  reporting  as  discovered  by  the 
commission  on  "Economy  and  EflBciency"  were  such  as  gravely 
to  misrepresent  facts.  The  commission  found  evidences  of 
improvidence  and  waste  running  from  ten  per  cent  to  fifty  per 
cent  in  various  departments,  and  these  were  typical  of  the 
entire  government.  Enlightened  by  the  commission.  President 
Taft,  in  a  message  dated  March  3,  1911,  commented  on  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  of  the  government  as  follows:  "This 
shows  that  the  expenditures  for  salaries  for  the  year  1910  were 
$132,000,000  out  of  $950,000,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
expenditures  for  personal  services  during  that  year  were  more 
nearly  $400,000,000,  as  we  have  just  learned  by  the  inquiry  now 
in  progress  under  the  authority  given  me  by  the  last  Congress. 
The  only  balance  sheet  provided  to  the  administrator  or  to  the 
legislator  as  the  basis  for  judgment,  is  one  which  leaves  out  of 
consideration  all  assets  other  than  cash  and  all  liabilities  other 
than  warrants  outstanding,  as  a  part  of  the  trust  liabilities  and 
the  public  debt.  In  the  liabilities  no  mention  is  made  of  about 
$70,000,000  special  and  trust  funds  so  held.  No  mention  is 
made  of  outstanding  contracts  and  orders  issued  as  encum- 
brances on  appropriations;  of  invoices  which  have  not  been 
vouchered;  of  vouchers  which  have  not  been  audited.  It  is, 
therefore,  impossible  for  the  administrator  to  have  in  mind  the 
maturing  of  obligations,  to  meet  which  cash  must  be  provided. 
There  is  no  means  of  determining  the  relation  of  current  surplus 
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or  deficit,  no  operation  account  is  kept,  and  no  statement  of 
operation  is  rendered  showing  the  expenses  incurred — the 
actual  cost  of  doing  business — on  the  one  side,  and  the  revenues 
accrued  on  the  other.  There  are  no  records  showing  the  cost 
of  land,  structures,  equipment  or  the  balance  of  stores  on  hand 
available  for  future  use;  there  is  no  information  coming  regu- 
larly to  the  administrative  head  of  the  government  or  his  oflB- 
cers  advising  them  as  to  whether  sinking  fund  requirements 
have  been  made,  or  of  the  condition  of  trust  funds  or  special 
funds/' 

"Think  for  a  moment  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Cutting,  "of 
a  recently  chosen  president  of  some  stock  corporation  making 
such  a  report  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition  of  their  business. 
Can  we  not  readily  imagine  these  trustees  promptly  discovering 
that  health  demanded  a  visit  to  some  remote  country  with 
which  the  United  States  had  no  extradition  treaty.  Certain 
it  is  the  trustees  would  speedily  institute  legal  proceedings  to 
determine  the  liability  of  such  stewardship.  During  the  past 
few  years,  indeed,  no  governmental  policy  has  been  more  stren- 
uously pursued  than  that  of  the  persecution  of  oflScers  of  private 
corporations  for  conduct  antagonistic  to  public  interest.  But 
the  arch  offender  against  public  welfare  is  the  spendthrift 
Congress  and  the  senile  business  organization  it  persists  upon 
perpetuating." 

Our  public  officials  are  really  chosen  for  specific  qualifica- 
tions, said  Mr.  Cutting,  not  for  expert  knowledge  or  even  for 
proven  capacity.  They  cannot  reveal  to  us  the  defects  in  the 
administrative  methods,  because  they  cannot  discern  those 
defects  themselves.  Our  officials  generally,  however,  take  the 
system  as  they  find  it,  and  sometimes  honestly  but  hopelessly 
endeavor  to  make  it  responsive  to  the  expectations  of  the 
electioneers. 

This  is  certainly  a  scathing  indictment,  and  it  is  made  by 
one  in  whose  honesty  and  intelligence  and  public  spirit  the 
public  has  full  confidence.  Yet  how  could  it  be  otherwise. 
The  nominal  rulers  of  the  United  States  are  the  twenty  odd 
million  Americans  of  twenty-one  years  and  upward,  nearly  all 
of  whom  are  too  busy  to  participate  in  actual  government 
beyond  going  to  the  polls  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  very  few 
of  whom  have  any  real  working  knowledge  of  the  questions 
which  government  has  to  handle.  Frankly,  many  Americans 
are  indifferent  regarding  government,  many  are  ignorant  re- 
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garding  it,  and  many  are  both  indifferent  and  ignorant.  This 
accusation  is  aimed  at  no  one  in  particular,  but  at  the  whole  of 
us.  We  have  preferred  to  have  no  nding  class  in  this  country, 
and  we  are  not  disposed  to  make  the  effort  to  acquire  the  exact 
knowledge  which  ruling  classes  are  supposed  to  have  in  countries 
less  free  than  ours.  About  all  the  brains  and  energy  that  a  man 
possesses  he  devotes  to  the  business  from  which  he  gains  his 
bread  and  butter.  He  has  very  little  left  to  devote  to  running 
the  government,  consequently  the  government  is  for  the  most 
part  run  by  persons  not  very  much  wiser  and  energetic  than 
himself,  and  often  very  much  less  honest. 

Consequently,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  national  gov- 
ernment and  the  State  and  municipal  governments  are  not  run 
in  accordance  with  business  principles.  There  are  unques- 
tionably in  these  governments  many  persons  who  are  per- 
forming specific  tasks  with  admirable  skill;  but  taking  national 
and  local  government  as  a  whole,  we  have  a  glaring  exhibition 
of  business  ineptitude.  This  is  bad  enough  in  itself,  but  it 
becomes  ludicrous  when  we  find  government  agents  prosecuting 
and  otherwise  attacking  joint  stock  companies  for  doing  the 
very  things  which  have  brought  government  into  contempt. 
One  would  think  that  the  American  sense  of  humor  would  keep 
the  American  people  from  tolerating  such  a  situation,  even  if 
the  American  sense  of  justice  did  not. 


An  Interesting  Situation  in  Municipal  Ownership 

A  situation  has  arisen  in  Birmingham,  England,  which 
may  have  more  than  local  significance.  At  the  recent 
Municipal  Tramways  Association  conference  in  London,  the 
general  manager  of  the  Birmingham  Municipal  Lines  explained 
the  adoption  of  an  increased  scale  of  fares.  He  described  how, 
at  the  beginning,  the  municipal  tramways  of  England  had  dealt 
generously  with  the  public  in  the  matter  of  cheap  fares,  long 
distances  and  liberal  wages.  In  England,  as  in  this  country, 
the  general  cost  appears  to  have  mounted  steadily,  and  of 
course  the  outbreak  of  the  war  made  matters  worse.  In 
Birmingham,  for  example,  the  wages  of  the  trafiic  and  perma- 
nent way  staff  have  increased  ten  per  cent  since  1913,  taxes 
have  more  than  doubled,  and  the  cost  of  stores  and  materials 
(exclusive  of  permanent  way  materials)  has  shown  an  average 
increase  of  twenty-seven  per  cent  on  account  of  the  war.     As 
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this  brought  expenses  dangerously  close  to  receipts,  the  Munici- 
pal Tramway  Committee  raised  the  fares.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  this  action  will  be  generally  followed.  As  the 
Electric  Railway  Journal  points  out,  the  general  manager  of 
the  Birmingham  Municipal  lines  brought  into  prominence  a 
question  that  sooner  or  later  must  be  decided  in  connection 
with  every  municipal  undertaking,  whether  in  England  or 
elsewhere.  The  question  is.  Should  a  municipally-owned 
public  utility  be  run  as  a  business  enterprise  to  return  a  profit, 
or  should  it  be  run  for  the  one  object  of  providing  cheap  and 
satisfactory  service  regardless  of  profit  or  loss?  It  is  possible 
that  the  war  will  necessitate  this  great  question  being  raised 
with  a  good  deal  of  frequency  in  Great  Britain  in  coming 
months. 

As  much  of  the  incentive  to  government  ownership  in  this 
country  was  derived  from  the  experience  of  European  countries, 
such  a  situation  as  that  recently  brought  before  the  Municipal 
Tramways  Association  Conference  in  London  by  the  general 
manager  of  the  Birmingham  Municipal  Lines  should  be  studied 
with  great  care  by  everyone  in  America  interested,  either  for  or 
against,  in  the  subject  of  municipally  owned  public  utilities. 
Something  will  be  gained  if  a  definite  answer  can  be  obtained 
to  the  question  asked  above.     If  cities  and  towns  decide  that 
they  want  municipally-owned  public  utilities  even  if  they  have 
to  operate  them  at  a  loss,  the  way  will  be  prepared  for  other 
questions.     In  the  first  place,  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  loss,  it 
might  be  well  to  have  the  exact  size  and  nature  of  the  loss 
accurately   recorded.     Instead   of   employing   the   loose   and 
misleading  accounting  of  some  of  our  municipal  organizations, 
and  most  of  all  the  national  government,  let  it  be  insisted  that 
the  books  of  a  municipally-owned  public  utility  shall  be  kept 
with  all  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  the  books  of  a  privately- 
owned  public  utility.     The  second  question  is  this.  Is  it  just 
to  tax  everybody  alike  for  the  loss  in  operating  municipally- 
owned  public  utilities?     Countless  persons  use  street  cars  at 
least  twice  a  day.     Countless  other  persons  do  not  get  into  them, 
for  days  at  a  time.     Should  these  different  classes  be  taxed 
alike  to  make  good  the  loss  in  operation?     Some  day  problems 
like  these  may  receive  serious  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
those  who  advocate  municipal  ownership.     Meanwhile,  if  as 
in  the  case  of  Birmingham,  a  municipal  railway  can  raise  its 
rate  to  meet  increasing  cost  of  operation*  why  cannot  a  privately 
owned  railway? 
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THE  INEFFICIENCY  OF  MUNICIPAL 
OWNERSHIP* 

BY  W.  J.  GRAMBS 

In  presenting  this  paper,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  do  not 
claim  entire  originality  in  its  preparation.  I  have  used  some 
arguments  of  others  which  appealed  to  me  as  pointing  out  in- 
efficient practices  in  the  conduct  of  municipal  ownership  and 
operation  of  public  utilities.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter 
into  an  academic  discussion  of  the  subject,  but  rather  to  present 
some  facts  and  figures  concerning  the  operation  of  a  few  munic- 
ipal utilities  of  Seattle,  which  in  my  opinion  indicate  a  lack  of 
efficiency  in  their  construction  and  operation. 

It  is  a  common  practice  of  advocates  of  municipal  owner- 
ship to  hold  out  to  the  public  the  promise  of  increased  efficiency, 
lower  rates,  and  a  complete  economic  advantage  through  public 
ownership  and  operation  of  utilities. 

Chairman  Halford  Erickson  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Rail- 
way Commission  summarizes  the  results  of  his  investigations 
of  municipally-owned  utilities  in  Wisconsin  as  follows: 

"(a)  Municipal  plants  as  a  rule  furnish  poorer  service 
than  privately-owned  or  operated  utilities.  On  the  whole,  it 
is  on  a  lower  level  than  that  of  the  corporations. 

"(b)  Municipal  plants  are  slow  in  responding  to  new 
discoveries  and  improved  methods  and  often  fail  to  supervise 
their  meters  and  other  equipment. 

"(c)  Discriminations  in  rates  were  as  flagrant  in  municipal 
as  in  private  plants. 

"(d)  The  low  rates  charged  by  municipal  plants  are  not 
often  due  to  the  low  cost  of  production,  but  largely  in  one 
way  or  another,  upkeep  and  other  costs  are  shifted  from  the 
consumer  as  such  to  the  taxpayer  as  such. 

"(e)  Municipal  plants  are  exceedingly  backward  in  their 
methods  of  bookkeeping;  in  1912,  161  out  of  177  municipal 
plants  in  Wisconsin  failed  to  keep  their  accounts  in  such  a  way 
as  to  disclose  the  true  results  of  operation." 

Will  an  investigation  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
operation  of  the  mimicipal  utilities  of  Seattle  bear  out  the 
observations  of  Chairman  Erickson? 


*Read  before  the  League  of  Washington  Municipalities  at  its  Con- 
Tention  held  at  North  Yakima,  Wash.,  October  6-8,  1915. 
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Much  can  be  said  that  is  good  concerning  the  service  of 
the  municipal  lighting  plant  of  Seattle,  but  that  it  is  not  so 
dependable  as  that  of  the  private  company  competing  with  it  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  merchants  and  manufacturers  generally 
prefer  the  service  of  the  private  company.  The  rates  are  the 
same,  and  in  many  cases  the  municipal  plant  in  competing  for 
business  has  quoted  lower  rates,  but  the  dependable  service  of 
the  private  company  is  taking  the  business. 

On  January  17,  1905,  the  city  of  Seattle  took  over  the 
street  lighting  from  the  private  company.  Arc  lamps  were  in 
use  that  had  been  purchased  in  1898,  and  the  city  continued  to 
use  many  of  these  ineflScient  lamps  until  some  time  during  the 
present  year,  while  the  private  companies  of  Spokane,  Portland 
and  other  cities  had  discarded  this  type  and  adopted  a  more 
efficient  lamp  for  street  lighting  some  years  ago. 

The  municipal  lighting  department  of  Seattle  sacrifices 
the  street  lighting  service  whenever  by  reason  of  accident  or 
interruption  of  service  from  any  cause  there  happens  to  be  a 
shortage  of  power,  while  service  for  private  consumers  is  con- 
tinued. Frequently  during  such  periods  of  reduced  power 
supply,  street  lighting  circuits  have  been  turned  oflf  and  sections 
of  the  city  left  in  total  darkness  until  such  time  as  the  lessened 
demand  of  private  consumers  permitted  the  use  of  the  street 
lights  again.  Had  this  practice  been  indulged  in  by  the  private 
company,  the  authorities  would  have  exacted  a  severe  penalty, 
thus  forcing  higher  efficiency  and  better  public  service  from 
the  company. 

Discrimination  in  rates  by  the  lighting  department  is  a 
common  practice,  not  alone  between  the  private  consumer  and 
the  taxpayer,  on  whom  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  street  and 
public  lighting  falls,  but  also  between  private  consumers. 
This  practice  offers  a  strong  argument  against  home  rule  and 
for  State  control  of  municipal  utilities.  The  exemption  from 
State  control  of  the  municipal  business  is  against  the  best 
interests  of  the  people,  because  experience  has  shown  that  most 
publicly-owned  utilities  are  in  sore  need  of  regulation,  particu- 
larly as  regards  discrimination  in  rates,  accounting  methods 
and  rate  making.  If  the  interests  of  the  taxpayer  and  the 
public  are  to  be  protected  and  everybody  receive  fair  treatment, 
then  State  regulation  of  publicly-owned  business  enterprises 
is  absolutely  essential. 

In  Seattle  inducements  are  made  to  prospective  consumers 
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to  take  the  city  service  by  offering  special  rates,  temporary 
service  free  of  charge,  free  lamps,  free  wiring,  and  frequently 
electrical  appliances,  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer,  for  which 
the  consumer  should  pay.  The  superintendent  has  stated 
in  public  that  discrimination  in  rates  exists. 

If  the  people  of  the  cities  in  this  State  have  sufBcient 
time  or  the  inclination  to  give  intelligent  study  to  the  matter 
of  regulation,  they  can  secure  maximum  results  from  privately- 
owned  plants  through  the  Public  Service  Commission.  If  they 
have  not  the  time  and  inclination,  the  establishment  of  a 
municipal  utility  in  no  way  helps  and  merely  results  in  a  dupli- 
cation of  investment  and  operating  costs,  which  must  be  borne 
by  the  taxpayers  in  the  end. 

The  action  of  professional  politicians,  who  were  in  the 
saddle  in  1911,  in  having  municipal  utilities  exempted  from 
State  regulation  by  the  commission  under  the  Public  Service 
Commission  Act,  clearly  indicates  their  desire  to  keep  these 
utilities  free  from  any  intelligent  regulation,  so  that  their 
usefulness  as  a  political  instrument  would  not  be  impaired. 

The  history  of  the  Seattle  lighting  plant  clearly  shows 
that  political  expediency  has  been  paramount  in  its  policy 
and  management  since  its  inception.  Rate  reductions  for 
private  consumers  have  been  forced  by  individual  members  of 
the  council  against  the  recommendations  of  the  superintendent. 
While  rate  reductions  are  obviously  no  index  to  eflBiciency,  they 
have  been  used  in  Seattle  in  that  way,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  water  plant,  which  has  no  competition,  has  made 
no  reductions  in  its  rates  for  years.  The  proofs  of  efficiency 
brought  forward  by  municipal  plants  in  the  form  of  financial 
statements  are  often  worthless,  due  to  the  use  of  accounting 
methods  which  are  either  deliberately  chosen  to  cloak  the  actual 
condition  of  the  plant  or  are  adopted  by  the  utility  through 
lack  of  sufficient  knowledge. 

The  taxpayers  of  Seattle  each  year  have  demanded  of  the 
city  council  a  reduction  in  the  street  lighting  rate,  but  their 
complaints  have  been  ignored,  except  that  on  January  1,  1915, 
the  rate  was  reduced  from  4>^  cents  to  4  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour,  although  recently  that  body  voted  to  restore  the  4>^-cent 
rate.  Repeated  reductions  in  rates  to  private  consumers  have 
been  made,  however,  until  that  class  of  consumers  get  service 
at  cost  and  even  less  than  cost,  and  here  it  should  be  understood 
that  street  lighting  service  is  no  more  expensive  to  furnish  than 
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that  for  the  private  consumer.  Furthermore,  this  discrimina- 
tion extends  to  the  service  furnished  to  public  buildings — ^the 
private  consumer  getting  service  as  low  as  1.5  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour  for  light  and  1  cent  for  power,  while  the  general  fund  of  the 
city  is  taxed  for  similar  service  3  cents  for  public  building  light- 
ing and  ^)4  cents  for  power. 

The  conduct  of  private  companies  operating  public  util- 
ities is  largely  controlled  and  directed  by  municipal  author- 
ities, and  the  construction  and  operation  of  their  plants  are 
safeguarded  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  Over- 
head wires  in  the  congested  streets  of  a  city  are  a  menace  to 
the  people,  and  the  larger  municipalities  therefore  require 
wires  to  be  placed  underground.  The  city  of  Seattle  passed 
an  ordinance  some  years  ago  directing  both  the  private  com- 
pany and  the  municipal  lighting  department  to  bury  their  wires 
on  or  before  September  9,  1912.  The  private  company  com- 
plied with  the  ordinance,  but  the  municipal  lighting  department 
has  not. 

The  efficient  standard  of  construction  and  operation  re- 
quired of  the  private  company  is  ignored  by  the  city  utility. 
If  the  people  demand  protection  for  life  and  property  against 
the  private  company,  they  are  entitled  to  the  same  protection 
against  the  municipal  utility.  Many  instances  might  be  cited 
where  the  municipal  utility  is  permitted  to  do  the  things  for- 
bidden to  the  private  utility,  and  yet  the  rules  were  laid  down 
by  the  authorities  not  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  the 
private  utility  but  for  the  public  welfare. 

The  efficient  management  and  successful  operation  of  an 
extensive  lighting  or  railway  plants  depend  upon  a  high  order 
of  business  ability,  technical  skill  and  knowledge.  Men  of  this 
type  are  not  as  a  rule  seeking  employment  at  the  hands  of 
municipalities  where  their  services  are  not  appreciated,  their 
opportunities  for  advancement  limited,  and  where  political  con- 
siderations to  a  large  extent  determine  their  term  of  office. 
This  means  the  placing  of  men  more  or  less  incompetent  and  in- 
experienced in  charge  of  municipal  plants.  The  manager  of  a 
municipal  plant  is  more  or  less  hampered  by  certain  prescribed 
niles  and  regulations  which  govern  all  municipal  departments, 
preventing  him  from  taking  advantage  of  special  opportunities 
or  acting  on  his  own  initiative  in  regard  to  many  matters  which 
would  result  in  efficiency. 

The  evil  effects  of  political  influence  as  affecting  the 
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efficient  operation  of  municipal  plants  is  shown  by  a  recent 
occurrence  in  the  municipal  lighting  department  of  Seattle.  In 
this  instance,  organized  labor  and  politics,  in  the  council,  work- 
ing hand  in  hand,  attempted  to  force  out  of  the  department 
one  of  its  mosrt  efficient  employees.  This  man,  C.  £.  Gilmur, 
foreman  of  construction,  failing  to  join  the  Electrical  Workers' 
Union,  and  because  he  demanded  an  honest  return  in  service 
for  wages  paid,  incurred  the  ill-will  of  employees  under  him. 
Through  influence  brought  to  bear  on  the  city  council  by 
organized  labor,  Gilmur's  position  in  the  lighting  department 
was  abolished  on  the  ground  that  he  had  never  taken  the  civil 
service  examination.  The  case  was  taken  before  the  civil  serv- 
ice commission  and  the  courts.  Gilmur  established  the  fact 
that  he  had  taken  one  examination,  that  his  duties  had  not  been 
changed,  although  his  title  had,  and  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  he  could  not  be  dropped  from  the  payroll  on  such  a  ffimsy 
showing.  This  effort  of  Gilmur's  enemies  and  the  city  council 
to  legislate  him  out  of  his  position  cost  the  city  11^,688.65. 
The  Court  allowed  him  his  regular  salary  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  per  month,  during  the  year  and  a  half  he  was  idle, 
with  interest  and  costs.  The  superintendent  was  satisfied  with 
Gilmur,  and  refused  the  demand  of  labor  leaders  to  discharge 
him,  because  of  his  exceptional  efficiency,  and  thereupon  was 
told  by  these  labor  leaders  that  they  would  "get"  Gilmur. 
That  his  removal  might  impair  the  efficiency  and  render  more 
expensive  the  operation  of  the  plant  was  ignored  by  the  city 
councilmen. 

Employees  of  municipalities  are  easily  affiliated  with  or- 
ganized labor  due  to  political  pressure — ^this  is  especially  true 
of  utilities,  operated  by  the  municipality,  which  require  skilled 
labor  for  their  operation.  No  fair-minded  man  will  dispute 
the  right  of  employees  to  organize  for  the  betterment  of  their 
condition,  but  when  such  organization  results  in  loss  of  effi- 
ciency and  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  wage,  and  destroys 
the  discipline  of  the  department,  it  should  be  rebuked.  This 
condition  exists  in  the  lighting  department  of  Seattle.  There 
have  been  cases  of  gross  neglect  of  duty  and  some  financial 
irregularities  in  connection  with  payrolls;  discharged  by  the 
superintendent,  the  employee  has  demanded  a  hearing  before 
the  dvil  service  commission  and  been  restored  to  his  former 
position.  The  superintendent  has  made  the  statement  that  it 
is  impossible  to  get  efficient  operation  under  such  conditions. 
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It  is  usually  the  "pull"  the  municipal  employee  depends  upon 
to  hold  his  position,  not  his  ability  to  perform  the  work  assigned 
him,  and  the  incentive  to  do  his  best  is  destroyed  through  the 
knowledge  that  political  influence  will  hold  his  job  for  him. 

Advocates  of  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities  tell 
us  that  municipal  ownership  removes  the  utility  from  political 
activity  which  they  claim  is  practiced  by  private  corporations. 
During  a  recent  hotly-contested  mayorality  campaign,  in 
Seattle,  a  dealer  in  electrical  merchandise,  approached  one  of 
the  candidates  and  proposed  to  him  that  if  he  would  sign  a 
pledge — the  last  paragraph  of  which  read  as  follows: 

"If  elected  mayor,  I  shall  give  the  present  management  of  the  light- 
ing department  my  unqualified  support  throughout  my  term  of  office.** 

that  he  would  deliver  to  the  candidate  three  hundred  votes  of 
the  lighting  department.  In  regular  and  recall  elections  the 
employees  are  busily  engaged  in  political  work,  and  in  a  recent 
recall  campaign  one  of  the  employees  of  the  department  boasted 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  secured  the  signatures  of  ninety  voters 
to  a  recall  petition  circulated  against  one  of  the  county  com- 
missioners. 

Today,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  there  is  no  uniform 
accounting  system  in  use  by  the  municipalities,  and  no  means 
by  which  the  performance  of  public  utilities  can  be  compared. 
For  the  most  part  antiquated  and  deficient  systems  are  used 
which  do  not  disclose  the  real  facts.  The  private  companies 
doing  business  in  the  State  are  required  to  keep  their  accounts 
in  accordance  with  prescribed  classifications  laid  down  by 
the  State  public  service  commission  in  order  that  that  body  may 
determine  whether  or  not  the  utility  is  earning  more  than  a  fair 
return  on  its  investment.  This  is  done  for  the  protection  of 
the  consumer,  the  company  and  the  public.  There  is  an  equally 
good  reason  for  protecting  the  taxpayer,  the  utility  and  the 
public  generally  against  losses  through  public  ownership  of 
utilities,  as  in  the  final  analysis,  the  consumer  as  well  as  the 
taxpayer,  will  be  compelled  to  make  good  deficits.  The  people 
of  this  State,  however,  have  never  been  able  to  bring  this 
about  as  regards  municipal  accounting  by  the  officers  they  have 
elected  to  administer  their  affairs;  and  yet  there  is  more  busi- 
ness laxity  and  inefficiency  shown  in  municipal  accounting  than 
in  large  private  business.  Why  should  not  the  public  be  pro- 
tected from  its  own  inability  to  know  how  its  public  money  is 
being  spent? 
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The  charter  of  the  city  of  Seattle  directs  the  comptroller 
to  keep  a  complete  set  of  books  by  double  entry  system  in 
which  shall  be  set  forth  in  plain  and  businesslike  manner  every 
money  transaction,  and  no  department  is  authorized  to  do  its 
own  accounting;  and  yet,  the  street,  library,  health,  park  and 
public  utilities  all  conduct  accounting  departments  and  keep 
independent  sets  of  books,  while  the  comptroller  duplicates 
this  work  by  keeping  a  similar  set  of  books.  Large  private 
corporations  with  diversified  interests  have  but  one  accounting 
department,  in  charge  of  a  responsible  head,  doing  the  work  at 
minimum  cost  and  the  greatest  efficiency. 

Some  two  years  ago,  the  city  of  Seattle  employed  at  great 
expense  the  Emerson  Company,  efficiency  experts,  to  investigate 
the  city's  business  methods.  Their  report  stated  that  there 
was  inefficiency  and  duplication  of  work  in  departments,  and 
criticised  the  accounting  system  of  the  city.  The  report 
was  carefully  filed  away  without  action. 

The  accounts  of  municipal  utilities  are  usually  kept 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  show  larger  apparent  profits  than  are 
really  earned,  by  charging  operating  costs  to  betterments  and 
thereby  increasing  capital  account.  Those  in  charge  of  the 
operation  of  a  property  are  exposed  to  strong  temptation  to  show 
economy  of  operation;  and  in  order  to  insure  correct  accounting 
private  companies  entirely  divorce  their  accounting  from  their 
operating  departments. 

The  writer  in  the  fall  of  1914  examined  a  number  of 
vouchers  of  the  Seattle  Lighting  Department  on  file  in  the 
city  comptroller's  office.  Some  of  the  vouchers  disclosed  a 
peculiar  system  of  charging  expense  items.  Upon  calling  the 
attention  of  employees  to  these  irregular  charges  he  was  told 
that  it  was  customary  to  charge  expenditures  to  accounts  which 
had  appropriation  balances  available,  and  that  correct  distribu- 
tion was  made  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Granting  that  a  re- 
distribution is  made,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  insure  accuracy 
and  avoid  charging  expense  items  to  capital  account  after  months 
have  elapsed  and  the  details  of  the  transaction  probably  for- 
gotten, besides  such  a  system  of  distribution  entails  unnecessary 
additional  work  and  expense  on  the  department. 

Discrimination  in  rates,  the  giving  of  rebates,  and  secrecy 
in  accounting  are  the  evil  practices  of  municipal  utilities  where 
there  is  no  adequate  public  control  and  regulation.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  the  accounts  should  not  be  audited  by  public 
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authority  removed  from  those  who  operate  the  utility,  and  the 
true  results  of  ownership  and  operation  published  for  the 
information  of  the  public? 

A  case  of  financial  juggling  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  favorable  showing  for  a  public  utility,  and  which  resulted  in 
a  loss  to  the  taxpayer,  is  found  in  the  redemption  of  $100,000 
of  the  bonds  of  the  municipal  lighting  plant  of  Seattle.  The 
scheme  to  redeem  these  bonds  was  designed  to  deceive  and 
mislead  the  people  to  believe  that  the  lighting  department, 
unaided  by  the  taxpayers,  was  on  a  cash  basis  and  had  money  to 
spare — when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  department  owed  the 
general  and  other  funds  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  at 
the  time.  The  redeemed  bonds  had  nine  years  to  run  and  drew 
only  8^  per  cent  interest,  and  at  the  time  they  were  redeemed 
the  lighting  department  sold  a  new  issue,  drawing  5  per  cent, 
for  a  steam  plant,  resulting  in  a  loss  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  lowering  of  rates  in  recent  years  by  municipal  light- 
ing plants  has  been  largely  due  to  natural  causes.  Similar 
reductions  have  been  obtained  from  private  companies  without 
resorting  to  municipal  ownership.  While  rates  in  Seattle 
have  from  time  to  time  been  materially  decreased,  the  same 
and  even  greater  decreases  have  taken  place  all  over  the  country. 
In  Seattle,  between  the  years  1888  and  190^  or  three 
years  before  the  municipal  plant  was  started,  the  net  cost  to  a 
residence  consumer  having  a  typical  residence  installation 
showed  a  reduction  of  42.7  per  cent,  while  in  the  period  betweeo 
1904  (one  year  before  the  municipal  plant  was  started)  and 
October  1,  1914,  there  was  reduction  of  only  88.1  per  cent  in 
the  average  rate  paid  by  a  residence  consumer.  The  increase 
in  efficiency  of  apparatus,  in  the  art  of  transmission  and  in  the 
diversity  of  the  use  of  electric  power  have  largely  brought  about 
the  result  in  Seattle  as  well  as  throughout  the  country.  The 
net  cost  to  a  consumer  in  various  cities  for  a  typical  residence 
load  shows  the  following  decreases  from  the  cost  in  1905,  the 
year  the  municipal  lighting  plant  of  Seattle  started  business: 
Portland  55.  t%  Butte  37% 

Detroit  46  Minneapolis  S6.7 

Boston  45  AtlalkU  85 

Los  Angeles  45  Salt  Lake  83} 

Seattle  88.1  Milwaukee  28.5 

Chicago  40.8  Omaha  88 

In  all  of  the  above  cities,  with  the  exception  of  Los  Angeles 
and  Seattle  there  has  been  no  competition. 
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The  assumption  is  safe  that  considering  all  factors  invol ved» 
such  as  the  character,  reliability  and  availability  of  service, 
the  user  pays  no  less  for  his  service  under  municipal  operation, 
while  the  taxpayer  generally  pays  more.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
private  company's  rate  is  as  much  less  than  the  municipality's 
as  the  company  pays  in  taxes  on  that  portion  of  its  property 
devoted  to  the  lighting  service.  Advocates  of  public  ownership 
seem  to  think  that  having  gotten  the  municipality  to  take  over 
the  service,  it  is  easy  to  get  cheap  lights  by  putting  part  of  the 
cost  on  the  general  taxpayer  and  in  this  way  put  the  cost  of  a 
personal  service  for  some  of  the  people  upon  all  of  the  people. 
It  never  occurs  to  the  average  man  that  although  taxes  are  paid 
directly  by  only  a  few,  in  the  end  it  is  always  the  consumer  who 
pays  the  taxes,  and  that  taxes  increase  the  cost  of  production, 
distribution  and  the  cost  of  doing  business,  and  that  finally  the 
wage  earner,  who  has  been  educated  into  the  belief  that  only 
the  rich  pay  taxes,  pays  out  indirectly,  in  the  increased  cost  of 
living,  a  far  greater  proportion  of  his  income  than  the  man 
who  pays  taxes  directly  in  money  to  the  tax  collector. 

The  authorities  of  the  city  of  Tacoma  regard  the  tax- 
payer as  a  stockholder  of  the  municipal  business  enterprise  and 
entitled  to  share  in  the  profits,  if  any.  The  budget  committee, 
last  month,  in  fixing  the  street  lighting  rate  for  city  service, 
started  to  put  the  lighting  department  on  a  business  basis. 
First,  it  assessed  the  department  $3600  per  annum  for  city 
hall  rent;  next,  the  gross  earnings  were  taxed  two  per  cent; 
then  it  levied  a  tax  of  three  and  one-half  per  cent  on  $1,000,000 
valuation  of  the  plant,  and  finally  the  rate  for  street  lighting 
was  fixed  at  .875  cents  per  kilowatt  hour — plus  the  actual 
maintenance  expense  of  the  city's  street  lighting  system — all 
for  the  benefit  of  the  taxpayers  and  the  sinking  fund. 

In  Seattle,  whenever  a  campaign  has  been  inaugurated 
for  bonds  for  the  municipal  plant,  the  attention  of  the  people 
has  been  called  to  the  great  reduction  in  rates  as  the  direct 
result  of  the  competition  of  the  municipal  lighting  plant,  and 
the  city  lighting  department  has  claimed  that  savings  have 
resulted  to  the  consumers  amounting  to  millions  annually. 
The  first  meter  rate  for  electric  service  of  25  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour  was  adopted  in  the  fall  of  1889,  and  this  rate  was  gradually 
reduced  by  the  private  companies,  as  greater  efficiency  ob- 
tained, until  1899,  when  all  of  the  electric  lighting  properties 
of  Seattle  were  brought  under  new  control.    Although  the 
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plants  were  in  poor  physical  condition,  the  new  owners  im- 
mediately adopted  reduced  rates  for  residence  and  business 
service.  In  1902  and  1904,  before  the  municipal  plant  was 
placed  in  operation  (January  19,  1905),  further  reductions  in 
rates  were  made  by  the  private  company  upon  completion  of 
an  efficient  water  power  plant.  Two  years  before  the  municipal 
plant  started  to  do  business,  the  twenty-cent-per-kilowatt-hour 
base  and  five-cent  secondary  rate,  with  a  discount  of  10  per 
cent,  then  in  force,  actually  resulted  in  an  average  rate  of  10.45 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour  for  residence  consumers;  while  at  the 
rate  adopted  in  1904,  to-wit,  twelve  cents  per  kilowatt  hour 
base  and  three  cents  secondary,  with  a  discount  of  ten  per  cent, 
the  average  rate  was  9.44  cents  per  kilowatt  hour — a  reduction 
of  9.65  per  cent  within  two  years,  and  these  rates  were  among  the 
lowest  in  the  country  at  that  time.  In  the  annual  report  of 
the  Seattle  lighting  department  for  1911,  the  statement  is  made 
that  when  the  city  plant  was  started  the  private  company 
reduced  its  residence  rate  forty  per  cent,  "from  twenty  cents 
per  kilowatt  hour  to  twelve  cents  per  kilowatt  hour."  As  the 
private  company  did  not  have  a  20-cent  rate  and  12-cent  rate, 
the  statement  is  wrong.  The  report  only  mentions  the  base 
rates  and  omits  the  secondary  rates  and  discounts,  and  il- 
lustrates the  tendency  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  munici- 
pal utilities  to  take  credit  for  accomplishments  not  warranted 
by  facts.  Such  statements  are  of  a  species  of  half  truths  re- 
sorted to  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  the  public. 

The  low  rates  obtaining  in  Seattle  were  not  due  to  the 
competition  of  the  municipal  lighting  plant,  but  to  the  keen 
competition  between  private  companies.  Furthermore,  a 
private  company  was  granted  a  franchise  in  1898  and  its  rates 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  12  cents  per  kilowatt  hour.  With  full 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  both  light 
and  power  were  sold  in  Seattle  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
municipal  lighting  plant  at  rates  as  low  as  those  of  the  present 
day,  and  what  is  more  to  the  point,  with  disastrous  results  to  all 
concerned. 

While  blind  competition  may  force  the  rates  down,  and 
the  consumer  be  the  gainer  thereby,  temporarily,  in  the  end 
someone  will  pay  for  it,  because  no  service  can  be  sold  for 
less  than  cost  and  be  efficient.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  prop- 
erly controlled  private  monopolies  of  certain  public  utilities 
will  result  in  the  most  good  for  the  people.     This  principle  is 
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now  recognized,  and  I  quote  from  a  recent  decision,  July  21, 
1915,  by  Judge  Holcomb  of  our  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of 
the  City  of  Tacoma,  vs.  the  S.  T.  &  T.  Co.: 

"The  old  clamor  for  competition  and  against  monopoly  in  public 
utilities  of  almost  any  character  has  largely  ceased,  and.  the  f unadmental 
reasons  therefor,  in  general,  have  vanished  under  public  regulation. 
Monopoly  of  service  in  public  utilities  no  longer  terrifies.  Economy  of 
service  and  of  cost  to  the  public,  together  with  the  highest  kind  of  effi- 
ciency and  adaptability  to  use,  is  now  demanded  and  enforced.*' 

Since  1911,  there  have  been  several  reductions  in  rates 
by  the  municipal  lighting  department,  and  there  have  been  like 
reductions  in  the  private  company's  schedule.  It  is  a  serious 
question,  however,  whether  the  city  has  been  warranted  in 
making  the  reductions.  In  the  opinion  of  many  experts  com- 
petent to  analyze  the  financial  affairs  of  the  city  lighting  de- 
partment, the  success  and  efficiency  of  the  plant  is  being 
jeopardized  by  lowering  the  rates  to  an  unprofitable  point 
for  political  reasons.  That  the  superintendent  has  not  been 
entirely  in  accord  with  the  politicians  in  this  wholesale  re- 
duction of  rates  is  evidenced  by  his  opposition  to  the  action 
of  the  radical  element  in  the  city  council  in  June,  1911,  and 
subsequently  when  he  stated  that  "further  reductions  would  be 
a  handicap  to  the  department." 

The  auditor  of  the  lighting  department,  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  city  utilities  committee,  stated  that  the  cost  of  residence 
lighting  for  the  year  1913  was  5.75  cents  per  kilowatt  hour. 
The  question  before  the  committee  was  a  reduction  in  residence 
rates  from  6  cents  to  5  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  primary  rate. 
This  reduction  was  opposed  by  the  auditor  and  the  superintend- 
ent because  the  latest  figures  that  the  department  had,  showed 
a  cost  of  5.75  cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  and  the  ordinance  pro- 
posed a  rate  of  5  cents.  The  superintendent  made  this  state- 
ment: 

'*I  have  always  been  willing  to  see  the  residence  consumer  supplied 
with  current  at  cost,  but  not  below,  and  I  have  always  believed  that  any 
further  reduction  in  rates  should  be  shared  by  the  business  men  whose 
industry  make  the  city.  I  have  always  believed  that  no  fair  minded 
citizen  wants  something  for  nothing,  and  that  any  reduction  in  rates 
after  residence  current  is  furnished  at  cost  should  be  equally  divided 
between  the  business  lighting  and  power  consumers  without  whom  the 
plant  would  be  a  failure. 

"The  surplus  derived  from  residence  lighting  last  year  amounted  to 
$17,025.60,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  5.75  cents  per  kilowatt  hour.  The 
reduction  to  a  5-cent  rate  applied  to  the  1914  residence  consumers  would 
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amount  to  $68,102.48,  or  a  net  reduction  below  cost  of  approximately 
$50,000." 

The  superintendent  is  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the  cost 
figures  of  his  department,  and  no  one  should  be  better  posted 
as  to  the  operating  and  cost  details  of  the  department.  The 
councilmen,  however,  having  in  mind  the  sixty-odd  thousand 
votes  represented  by  residence  consumers,  ignored  the  tax- 
payers and  reduced  the  rate  to  5)4  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  for 
the  first  forty-five  kilowatt  hours  of  consumption  and  2  cents 
for  all  excess  as  a  substitute  for  the  former  rate  of  6  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour  for  the  first  sixty  kilowatt  hours  of  consumption 
and  4  cents  for  all  excess.  The  result  of  this  action  will  be  a 
loss  instead  of  a  profit  from  residence  lighting. 

Having  reduced  the  rates  for  residence  lighting  to  an 
unprofitable  point,  the  municipal  ownership  advocates  in  the 
city  council  proceeded  to  find  a  way  to  replace  the  loss.  The 
street  lighting  fund  .supplied  by  the  taxpayer  offered  an  easy 
solution  of  the  problem,  and  so  the  city  council  in  considering 
the  budget  for  1916  voted  to  increase  the  rate  from  4  cents  to 
4i}4  cents  per  kilowatt  hour. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  great  eflSciency  of  Seattle's 
municipal  plant,  so  that  a  word  about  the  street  lighting  rates 
charged  in  that  city  might  be  illuminating.  When  one  speaks 
of  the  efficiency  of  a  municipal  lighting  plant,  the  assumption 
is  fair  that  the  citizens  and  taxpayers  should  be  the  benefi- 
ciaries, or  at  least  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  profits  resulting 
from  the  efficient  performance  of  the  plant,  to  the  extent  of 
getting  their  public  lighting  service  at  a  reasonably  low  figure, 
consistent  with  the  cost  of  production,  and  not  at  rates  almost 
the  highest  in  the  country. 

On  January  2, 1903,  the  private  company  signed  a  contract 
with  the  city  of  Seattle  for  street  arc  lamps  at  $5.50  per  month, 
and  SO-candlepower  incandescent  lamps  at  $1.25  each  per 
month.  These  rates  were  continued  until  January,  1905,  when 
the  municipal  plant  took  over  the  service,  the  city  continuing 
to  charge  the  taxpayers  the  same  rate  thereafter  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  private  company  furnished  the  city  of  Ballard,  a 
suburb  of  Seattle,  the  same  service  at  $5.40  per  arc  and  $1.10 
per  incandescent,  while  a  similar  service  was  furnished  to  the 
city  of  Georgetown,  another  suburb  of  Seattle,  at  $5.00  per  arc 
lamp  per  month  until  July,  1913.  Notwithstanding  that  many 
improvements  had  been  made,  resulting  in  efficient  production 
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of  electric  power,  the  city,  with  its  modem  plant  using  cheap 
water  power  as  against  the  partly-steam-generated  power  of 
the  private  company,  continued  to  charge  the  taxpayers  until 
1909,  the  same  rate  charged  by  the  private  company  for  public 
lighting  in  1903.  The  rate  was  lowered  to  $4.50  per  arc  and 
$1.15  per  80-candlepower  lamp  in  1909.  The  politicians,  how- 
ever, commenced  to  get  busy  in  1912 — ^the  rates  to  private 
consumers  were  reduced  against  the  protest  of  the  superinten- 
dent, and  the  street  lighting  rate  was  increased  from  a  compara- 
tively low  flat  rate  to  4t}4  cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  resulting  in 
a  decided  increase  in  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  of  approximately 
$89  per  arc  lamp  year,  and  for  the  same  service  the  private 
company  charged  $66  in  1903 — nine  years  before. 

In  an  address,  November,  1914,  before  the  Pacific  North- 
west League  of  Municipalities,  the  chief  municipal  ownership 
advocate  of  Seattle — Councilman  Erickson — made  this  state- 
ment: 

"It  has  been  proclaimed  a  thousand  times  in  the  city  that  the  tax- 
payers are  burdened  with  the  light  plant  because  they  pay  so  much  for 
street  lighting.  I  think  I  was  as  much  responsible  for  the  change  in  the 
cost  of  street  lighting  as  anybody.  When  I  went  into  the  city  council  I 
found  that  we  were  selling  current  to  the  city  for  street  lighting  at  cost, 
or  a  little  less  than  what  it  cost  us  to  deliver  it  to  the  lamp." 

Here  we  have,  in  substance,  an  acknowledgment  from  a 
radical  municipal  ownership  advocate  that  the  city  of  Seattle 
could  not  produce  and  sell  street  lighting  service  in  1914  as 
cheaply  as  the  private  company  furnished  it  in  1903,  eleven 
years  before.  The  city,  with  its  investment  of  more  than  six 
million  dollars  in  a  modern  plant,  claiming  high  efficiency,  paying 
no  taxes  and  relieved  from  all  other  burdens  borne  by  the  private 
plant,  could  not  compete.     Is  this  due  to  lack  of  efficiency? 

When  the  rates  paid  for  street  lighting  by  other  cities 
are  examined,  it  is  found  that  the  taxpayers  of  Seattle,  in  1914, 
paid  almost  the  highest  rate  in  the  country,  approximately 
$80  per  arc  lamp  per  annum.  Compare  this  rate  with  $50 
and  $75  for  two  kinds  of  arc  lamps  furnished  by  a  private 
company  to  BuflPalo;  Portland,  $51.60  and  $63.60;  Butte, 
$61.00;  Chicago,  $75,  and  by  its  own  municipal  plant  $56.13; 
Spokane,  $48;  Vancouver  $38,  and  San  Francisco  $67.50. 
Then  compare  Tacoma's  street  lighting  rate  of  .875  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour  plus  cost  of  maintenance  with  that  of  Seattle's 
rate  of  4  cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  and  the  question  naturally 
suggests  itself,  is  this  diflPerence  due  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
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Seattle  plant  or  is  the  Tacoma  plant  losing  money?  And  yet 
the  Tacoma  municipal  authorities  claim  that  their  plant  is 
earning  a  profit. 

Today  a  private  company  is  supplying  the  street  lighting 
in  a  majority  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  Puget  Sound  country, 
many  of  them  small  villages,  where  there  is  no  competition, 
at  rates  less  than  that  charged  the  taxpayers  of  Seattle.  Will 
our  municipal  ownership  friends  explain  the  reason  why? 

In  a  recent  report,  dated  May  8,  1915,  of  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  city  council  of  Spokane  to  investigate  the 
desirability  of  establishing  a  municipal  plant  in  that  city, 
the  report  being  signed  by  a  committee  consisting  of  C.  M. 
Fassett,  commissioner  of  public  works;  H.  M.  Stephens,  cor- 
poration counsel;  Morton  McCartney,  city  engineer,  and  A. 
Lindsay,  water  superintendent, — Mr.  McCartney  has  this  to 
say: 

"There  is  only  one  city  on  the  coast  that  is  securing  arc  lamps  at 
less  cost  than  the  city  of  Spokane,  and  that  is  the  city  of  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
.  .  .  The  price  paid  for  street  lamps  in  all  of  the  cities  of  the  coast  except 
Seattle  amounts  to  $60  per  arc  lamp  per  year.  .  .  .  The  city  of  Seattle  is 
paying  the  highest  rate  for  street  arc  lamps  of  any  city  in  the  northwest, 
its  price  being  4K  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  for  the  current  used.  I  find 
that  the  cost  per  arc  lamp  for  the  city  of  Seattle  would  be  approximately 
$84  as  against  $48  paid  in  Spokane.  This  is  the  highest  rate  paid  for 
city  lights  at  any  point  that  I  have  been  able  to  locate  out  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  cities  in  the  United  States.  The  cost  of  street  lighting  in  the 
city  of  Spokane  is  a  trifle  less  than  three  cents  per  kilowatt  hour." 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  report  is  the  fact  that  the 
committee  which  advised  against  experimenting  in  municipal 
ownership  was  composed  of  municipal  ownership  advocates  and 
all  were  city  officials. 

The  Emerson  Company,  efficiency  exi>erts,  employed  by 
the  city,  had  this  to  say  in  their  report  in  1912  concerning 
street  lighting  rates  in  Seattle: 

'*The  street  lighting  monopoly  has  been  made  to  carry  the  extra 
burden  imposed  by  the  service  in  sparsely  settled  districts. 

"For  this  reason,  whenever  a  reduction  in  rates  is  justified,  it  should 
be  first  applied  to  street  lighting  and  continued  as  to  this  service  until  the 
rates  therefor  have  reached  a  fair  competitive  basis  properly  proportioned 
to  the  residence  and  business  service. 

"The  present  rates  for  street  light  should  be  reduced  fifty  per  cent 
before  further  reductions  in  residence  rates  is  undertaken.*' 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  cost  to  the  department  of  street 
and  private  lighting  in  Seattle  for  the  year  1918,  using  the 
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department  figures,  shows  that  service  for  street  lighting  cost 
the  department  approximately  2.04  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  and 
for  private  consumers  approximately  2.50  cents.  The  average 
return  from  street  lighting  was  4i}4  cents  per  kilowatt  hour, 
while  the  average  return  from  private  consumers  was  3.43 
cents;  in  other  words,  street  lighting  showed  a  profit  of  2.46 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  while  that  of  private  consumers  showed 
a  profit  of  0.93  cents. 

In  October,  1912,  upon  request  of  one  of  the  councilmen, 
the  private  company  offered  to  furnish  the  street  lighting  serv- 
ice in  Seattle  at  2^  cents  per  kilowatt  hour;  pay  the  city 
$40,000  per  annum  rental  for  the  use  of  the  city  street  lighting 
system,  besides  a  pin  rental  of  25  cents  per  pin.  This  rate  was 
in  accordance  with  the  private  company's  schedule  at  that  time 
filed  with  the  State  commission,  and  was  the  only  rate  that  could 
be  made  by  the  company  without  obtaining  special  permission 
from  the  commission.  Had  the  city  accepted  the  offer,  the 
taxpayers  would  have  contributed  only  $91,991  for  street  lights 
instead  of  $211,014. 

After  ten  years  of  municipal  operation,  the  taxpayers  of 
Seattle  find  themselves  burdened  with  the  highest  cost  for 
street  lighting  of  almost  any  city  in  the  country.  These  ex- 
orbitant rates  have  taken  from  the  taxpayers  to  January  1, 
1915,  fully  $400,000,  conservatively  figured,  which  would  have 
been  saved  through  efficient  business  methods.  The  cost  of 
public  lighting  has  steadily  decreased  everywhere  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  ten  years,  while  in  Seattle  it  has  advanced, 
notwithstanding  that  city's  cheap  water  power,  until  at  the 
present  time  the  annual  loss  to  the  taxpayers,  for  street  lighting 
alone,  amounts  to  $90,000. 

Why  is  this  discrimination  practiced?  The  answer  is, 
politics  and  catering  to  the  votes  of  the  consumers.  This  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  statement  of  the  principal  municipal 
ownership  advocate  in  the  city  council,  who  is  quoted  as  saying 
in  open  council  ''that  the  absentee  landlord  should  be  forced  to 
support  the  plant  for  the  benefit  of  the  small  residence  con- 
sumer and  shopkeeper  who  were  entitled  to  their  service  at 
cost."  Reductions  in  rates  have  always  been  made  with  the 
single  idea  that  any  loss  due  to  low  rates  to  the  private  con- 
sumer should  be  compensated  for  by  charging  the  taxpayer  high 
rates  for  the  public  lighting  service.  Through  this  rate  jug- 
gling the  non-paying  transient,  the  few  months'   residence 
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consumer,  particularly  abundant  in  Seattle,  get  service  below 
cost,  while  the  small  home  owner,  the  backbone  of  the  city, 
is  compelled  to  make  up  the  loss  through  taxation  and  high 
street  lighting  rates. 

The  freedom  and  irresponsibility  of  our  municipal  govern- 
ment, the  difficulty  of  placing  the  blame  for  failure  where  it 
belongs,  the  lack  of  interest  in  civic  affairs  by  a  vast  majority 
of  our  citizens,  combined  with  the  hope  on  the  part  of  a  large 
number  of  the  people  to  share  profits  and  get  something  for 
nothing,  are  the  underlying  causes  encouraging  municipal 
ownership  propaganda. 

The  public  demands  leaders  and  leaders  are  found  in 
every  activity  of  political  and  social  life  striving  for  power 
and  prominence.  Many  of  them  are  honest  in  their  convictions, 
and  some  of  them  are  demagogues  whose  chief  aim  is  to  cater 
to  the  selfish  traits  in  human  nature  for  their  own  personal 
benefit  and  profit.  The  demagogue  without  experience  poses  as 
the  champion  of  the  cause  of  the  people.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  his  private  business  has  been  a  success  or  a  failure, 
or  whether  he  never  had  a  business  but  lived  on  a  public  salary — 
his  word  is  the  truth  when  he  points  out  the  way  to  save  the 
people.  So  the  people  give  to  this  man,  whose  sole  business  is 
the  winning  of  public  favor  by  political  agitation,  political 
office  and  the  responsibility  of  managing  a  complicated  business 
that  has  taken  years  of  the  most  concentrated  effort  of  the 
best  workers  and  keenest  business  minds  to  develop. 

The  city  of  Seattle  was  induced  to  commit  the  foUy  of 
initiating  and  operating  a  municipal  street  railway  system — ^a 
business  demanding  the  most  efficient  and  responsible  manage- 
ment. The  community  gained  nothing  that  it  did  not  enjoy 
under  private  ownership  of  the  transportation  system.  It  has, 
however,  lost  a  great  deal,  and  the  taxpayers  are  paying  the  bill 
and  will  apparently  continue  to  pay  it  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  advocates  of  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities 
having  firmly  established  a  municipal  lighting  plant,  turned 
their  attention  to  acquiring  a  municipal  railway.  Dissatis- 
faction having  been  created  by  the  Seattle,  Renton  &  Southern 
Railway,  by  raising  its  fare  to  a  suburban  point  from  five  to 
ten  cents,  the  opportunity  was  seized  to  agitate  for  a  municipal 
railway.  A  bond  issue  of  $800,000  was  voted  for  the  si>ecific 
purpose  of  purchasing  the  Seattle,  Renton  &  Southern  Railway, 
and  for  the  extension  of  that  system  to  the  northern  part  of 
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the  city.  Several  years  of  litigation  between  the  city  and 
the  railway  followed,  without  the  city  acquiring  the  property. 
The  municipal  ownership  advocates,  however,  determined  to 
have  a  municipal  railway  at  any  cost,  brought  about  the  con- 
struction of  three  and  one-half  miles  of  double  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  of  single  track,  paralleling  the  lines  of  the 
private  company  one  block  away.  The  line  has  no  excuse  for 
its  existence  except  that  the  route  was  selected  for  sentimental 
reasons,  because  a  municipal  ownership  leader,  later  mayor  of 
the  city,  thought  a  line  should  be  there.  It  was  not  selected 
because  there  was  any  demand  for  more  or  better  transportation 
to  serve  that  part  of  the  city.     This  line  is  known  as  "Division 

The  other  line.  Division  "C"  was  a  gift  to  the  city  by  real 
estate  operators  who  built  it  to  seU  real  estate.  The  line  is 
eight  and  one-half  miles  long,  with  four  and  one-half  miles  in 
the  city  limits  and  four  miles  outside,  serving  a  sparsely  settled 
suburban  district.  The  city  terminii  of  the  two  lines  are  in 
opposite  parts  of  the  city,  one  in  the  south  and  the  other  in  the 
north  end  of  the  business  district.  The  former  owners  of  the 
line,  finding  the  property  a  heavy  financial  burden,  closed  it 
down  after  some  four  or  five  months'  oi>eration.  It  was  then 
offered  to  the  private  company  as  a  gift  conditioned  on  being 
operated,  and  refused,  and,  later  offered  to  the  city  and  accepted 
without  consulting  the  taxpayers  or  voters. 

The  following  figures  taken  from  the  financial  statement 
prepared  by  the  utilities  department,  which  has  charge  of 
the  operation  of  the  railway,  show  the  following  loss  for  the 
year  ending  May  31,  1915: 

Total  operating  expenses.  Divisions  *'A"  and  "C"  .     $46,867.94 
Total  receipts.  Divisions  "A"  and  "C" 85,446.71 

Loss  (no  bond  interest  included) $10,921.28 

Interest  on  bonds 18,500.00 

Loss  including  bond  interest $24,421.28 

The  department  figures  showing  the  loss  from  operation 
do  not,  however,  tell  the  whole  story,  as  they  fail  to  include 
interest  on  money  borrowed  from  other  funds,  depreciation,  lost 
taxes,  damages,  overhead  charges  of  any  kind,  accounting, 
superintendence,  or  legal  expense,  and  therefore  only  give  a 
part  of  the  loss  to  the  community  through  the  operation  of 
these  railways. 
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The  following  figures  indicate  more  fully  the  economic  loss: 

Loss  due  to  operation  and  bond  interest $24,421. dS 

Loss  absorbed  by  lighting  department  which  fur- 
nished power  at  less  than  cost 11,155.85 

Interest  at  4K%  on  $180,200  borrowed  from  other 

funds  for  construction  and  operating  expenses ....  5,791.50 
Depreciation  4%  on  $559,000  cost.  Divisions  "A" 

and  "C" 22,860.00 

Lost  taxes.  Divisions  "A"  and  "C",  45%  valuation  .  10,818.55 

Loss  2%  gross  passenger  receipts,  $80,608.60 612.07 

Total $84,054.20 

In  these  figures  there  are  no  charges  included  for  super- 
intendence, accounting,  legal,  insurance  or  damage  expense. 
There  have  been  many  accidents  and  some  judgements  obtained 
against  the  city.  Lack  of  money  in  the  railway  fund  has 
resulted  in  little  maintenance  work  being  done  on  the  roadbeds, 
which  are  therefore  in  very  poor  physical  condition. 

In  the  operation  of  municipal  utilities  there  are  many 
glaring  instances  of  taxpayers  being  deceived  and  losses  covered 
up  by  faulty  bookeeping,  as  well  as  shifting  expense  from  one 
department  to  another,  and  finally  saddling  them  onto  the  de- 
partment which  is  best  able  to  carry  the  expense. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  practice,  the  municipal  railway 
of  Seattle  constructed  two  substations  at  a  cost  of  $60,515.85. 
The  city  lighting  department  supplied  the  electrical  current 
to  these  substations.  A  dispute  arose  between  the  lighting 
and  railway  departments  concerning  the  charge  to  be  made 
for  current.  The  city  council  fixed  by  ordinance  a  rate  of  1^ 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour  for  direct  current,  a  price  less  than  cost, 
and  transferred  the  substations,  which  had  cost  $60,515.85, 
from  the  railway  to  the  lighting  department  for  the  sum  of 
$55,000,  and  then  directed  the  lighting  department  to  furnish 
power  for  the  $55,000,  until  the  whole  amount  should  be  ab- 
sorbed. The  order  was  made  retroactive  so  that  payment  for 
all  current  previously  used  would  be  taken  care  of  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  city  lighting  department  delivers  alternating  current, 
which  is  afterwards  changed  to  direct  current  energy  at  the 
substation  at  a  considerable  reduced  efficiency  and  only  col- 
lected about  $11,000  for  the  current  which  cost  the  lighting 
department  $22,155.85  for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1915. 
The  superintendent  had  demanded  a  higher  rate. 
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The  politicians  in  the  council,  however,  figured  that  the 
department  could  absorb  a  40  per  cent  loss  of  efficiency,  the 
cost  of  substation  operation,  interest  and  depreciation  on  cost  of 
substation,  and  all  other  costs  incident  to  the  supply  of  power 
to  a  railway,  and  after  adding  these  costs  to  the  superintendent's 
cost  of  generation  and  transmission  of  ^-cents  per  kilowatt 
hour,  still  be  within  cost.  They  had  it  figured  out  and  the 
superintendent  was  mistaken  and  did  not  understand  the 
business  for  which  the  taxpayers  had  hired  him. 

Having  fixed  the  rate,  and  the  railway  earnings  being 
insufficient  to  pay  wages  and  also  the  cost  of  power,  and  with 
the  certainty  of  continued  losses  from  operating  staring  the 
municipal  financiers  in  the  face — a  credit  must  be  found  some- 
where to  take  care  of  these  losses  and  at  the  same  time  hide  the 
fact  from  the  people — so  the  substations  which  had  been  paid 
for  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  bond  sale  issued  for  the  construction 
of  the  railway,  were  transferred  to  the  lighting  department  at 
$55,000,  an  amount  less  than  they  cost,  and  a  credit  established 
which  is  now  being  used  to  pay  for  power.  In  other  words, 
an  operating  expense  is  being  taken  care  of  through  plant  ac- 
count to  cover  up  losses  of  operation,  and  property  secured  by 
bonds  will  therefore  consist  of  a  lot  of  electric  current  long  ago 
used. 

There  is  a  marked  tendency  to  experiment  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayer  in  the  operation  of  municipal  utilities.  The 
conduct  of  private  utilities  is  carefully  scrutinized  and  a  strict 
accounting  demanded  by  their  stockholders,  and  this  respon- 
sibility exerts  a  restraining  influence  on  those  in  charge  of 
private  corporations,  so  that  when  improvements  are  suggested 
every  element  entering  into  the  problem  is  carefully  weighed 
and  the  best  engineering  talent  consulted  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  expenditure  is  warranted,  and  in  the  interest  of  greater 
efficiency.  This  is  not  the  case  with  municipal  utilities;  there 
are  no  stockholders  to  account  to,  and  when  money  is  wanted 
the  people  readily  authorize  a  bond  issue.  The  admonition  of 
'"counting  the  cost"  is  a  warning  little  heeded,  either  because 
of  lack  of  experience,  or  because  the  temptation  to  gain  ex- 
perience at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer,  who  never  inquires 
about  expenditures,  is  too  great  for  the  municipal  manager  to 
resist. 

A  few  years  ago  the  city  of  Seattle  built  a  garbage  incinera- 
tor and  it  occurred  to  someone  that  it  would  be  a  fine  scheme 
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to  use  the  by-products  to  develop  power  by  means  of  a  small 
electric  plant.  So  the  city  installed  a  small  unit  of  about 
250  Kw.  capacity.  The  plant  was  only  used  a  short  time  and 
then  abandoned.  It  was  later  scrapped  and  sold  and  only  a 
small  part  of  the  money  originally  invested  realized.  The  city 
at  this  time  had  its  Cedar  River  water  power  plant  in  full 
operation  with  surplus  power  available. 

The  Lake  Union  auxiliary  plant,  operated  by  the  lighting 
department,  is  another  example  of  the  ill-advised  investment  of 
public  funds.  This  plant  of  1500  Kw.  rated  capacity,  costing 
about  $100,000,  was  installed  to  utilize  surplus  water  from  a 
city  reservoir.  The  plant  is  used  in  emergencies,  and  the  water 
department,  which  controls  the  reservoir,  will  not  permit  the 
water  to  be  drawn  off  for  a  longer  time  than  two  hours  at  one 
period  without  notice,  because  of  depletion  of  water.  In  1913, 
only  54,500  kilowatt  hours,  representing  the  output  of  the 
plant  for  only  one  day  and  a  half,  were  generated.  When 
interest  on  the  investment,  depreciation,  other  overhead 
charges,  and  the  wages  of  operators  are  added  to  the  charge  of 
1  cent  per  kilowatt  hour  of  the  water  department,  the  cost  per 
kilowatt  hour  generated  was  approximately  25  cents. 

It  will  be  argued  that  this  plant  is  an  emergency  plant 
and  the  cost  of  generating  emergency  current  is  always  high. 
At  a  public  hearing  the  superintendent  stated  that  the  city  was 
installing  a  steam  plant  at  a  cost  of  $27.05  per  kilowatt.  Fig- 
ures from  the  city  comptroller's  oflSce  show  a  cost  of  $37.77  per 
kilowatt  based  on  overload  capacity.  The  Lake  Union  auxil- 
iary plant  cost  $51.82  per  kilowatt  based  on  overload  capacity, 
so  that  it  would  have  been  cheaper  in  first  cost  to  have  installed 
a  steam  plant.  In  1913  it  cost  to 'generate  current  at  this 
station  25  cents  per  kilowatt  hour.  As  against  this  high  cost, 
the  superintendent  recently  made  a  report  to  the  city  council 
showing  that  the  new  city  steam  plant  would  show  a  cost  of 
1.81  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  for  standby  service,  so  that  both 
the  cost  per  kilowatt  of  plant  capacity  and  per  kilowatt  hour 
generated  for  standby  purposes  are  in  favor  of  the  steam  plant. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  $100,000  has  been  wasted.  It  did 
not  occur  to  anyone  that  a  steam  plant  with  all  its  capacity 
available  at  all  times  would  have  a  great  advantage  over  the 
limited  use  of  the  Lake  Union  auxiliary  plant,  which  in  the 
summer  time  is  practically  out  of  commission  due  to  shortage  of 
water,  and  in  winter  its  use  limited  for  other  reasons. 
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But  what  of  some  of  the  other  utilities  of  Seattle?  Are 
they  unqualified  successes,  or  have  they  also  increased  the 
burden  of  the  people? 

Seattle  has  one  of  the  best  municipal  water  supplies  in 
the  country,  but  the  taxpayers  are  compelled  to  finance  a  large 
part  of  the  distribution  system  of  the  plant  which  under  private 
ownership  is  furnished  by  the  company.  The  sum  so  contrib- 
uted by  the  taxpayers  to  the  present  time  in  special  assessments 
amounts  to  $4,400,000  and  the  consumer  pays  no  less  for  his 
water  supply  than  in  many  cities  of  the  country  under  private 
ownership.  The  taxpayer  pays  for  the  water  and  assessments 
also,  because  consumers  in  Seattle  as  a  rule  do  not  pay  for  the 
water  unless  they  are  the  owners  of  the  property. 

Seattle  has  three  idle  garbage  incinerating  plants  built 
some  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $191,200.  The  first  one  was  paid 
for  out  of  the  general  fund  raised  by  taxation.  The  other  two 
were  also  paid  for  out  of  the  general  fund,  but  in  1910  the  people 
voted  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  their  cost  to  the 
general  fund.  This  has  never  been  done,  however,  because  the 
proceeds  of  the  bonds  have  been  loaned  to  the  lighting  and  other 
departments  to  carry  on  municipal  enterprises  which  have  es- 
caped the  payment  of  interest  on  their  investments  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayers — a  favorite  form  of  municipal  financial 
juggling.  Incidentally,  it  is  such  pernicious  practices  as  this 
which  brought  about  the  enactment  of  the  Renick  Law. 

But  what  of  the  incinerators  themselves?  After  being 
used  a  short  time,  two  of  them  were  closed  down  and  have  stood 
idle  for  years,  while  the  last  one  was  discontinued  recently, 
because  the  authorities,  after  spending  all  this  money,  dis- 
covered that  they  were  too  expensive  to  operate  and  the 
garbage  could  be  disposed  of  cheaper  in  sanitary  fills. 

Seattle  and  King  County  have  docks,  warehouses  and 
ferries  costing  millions  of  dollars,  against  which  there  are 
bonds  outstanding  amounting  to  $5,695,000,  and  unsold  $305,- 
000.  The  budget  has  been  made  up  for  1916.  It  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  $364,151.64  to  pay  the  expenses  of  operation  over 
and  above  all  revenues  receivable  for  the  year.  Some  of  these 
improvements  have  only  recently  been  completed,  and  their 
earning  ability  has  not  yet  been  tested.  The  people,  however, 
found  it  necessary  to  check  the  extravagant  operations  of  the 
Port  Commission,  and  the  legislature  last  winter  passed  a  law 
cancelling  unsold  bonds  issued  in  excess  of  $6,000,000  of  the 
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Port  of  Seattle,  and  added  county  and  city  ofBcials  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Port  Commission  to  better  control  and  check  its 
reckless  activities. 

While  the  docks  and  warehouses  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  their  success  as  business  ventures,  the 
ferries  have.  There  are  three  ferries  on  Lake  Washington: 
one  operated  by  the  Port  Commission,  one  by  King  County 
and  a  third  privately  operated.  The  publicly-owned  ferries 
are  losing  money,  while  the  private  ferry  is  operating  on  the 
same  route  at  a  profit.  The  private  company  was  taking  care 
of  the  traffic  at  the  same  rate  now  charged  by  the  commission, 
and  was  willing  to  continue  to  do  so  without  loss  to  the  people. 
Then  the  commission  took  over  the  West  Seattle  ferry  from  the 
private  owners  who  had  operated  it  at  a  profit,  and  that  also  is 
now  losing  money — the  taxpayers'  money. 

We  have  had  in  Seattle  recently  a  very  striking  example 
of  the  extreme  lengths  to  which  advocacy  of  municipal  owner- 
ship may  lead.  The  masonry  dam  on  Cedar  river  is  a  colossal 
and  costly  blunder  for  which  municipal  ownership  theorists  are 
wholly  responsible.  The  city  of  Seattle  has  been  compelled  to 
spend  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  on  this  project,  more 
than  $1,700,000  having  been  expended  in  preparing  for  and 
building  the  dam.  It  now  appears  that  all  the  money  spent 
on  the  dam  and  in  the  attempt  to  create  an  impounding  basin 
behind  it  has  been  wasted. 

It  might  be  well  to  explain  that  the  hydro-electric  power 
plant  of  the  city,  built  in  1904,  is  located  below  Cedar  Falls  near 
the  outlet  of  Cedar  Lake.  A  wooden  crib  dam  was  built  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  lake  and  water  carried  in  penstocks  to 
the  power  house,  about  three  miles  below.  In  order  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  plant,  it  was  decided  to  build  a  masonry  dam 
across  a  canyon  one  and  one-half  miles  below  the  crib  dam, 
and  to  a  height  of  about  fifty -five  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
crib  dam,  thus  very  materially  increasing  the  storage  capacity 
of  the  lake,  which  would  enable  the  city  to  install  a  considerable 
additional  generating  capacity. 

The  useless  masonry  dam  is  generally  regarded  as  an  en- 
gineering blunder,  and  it  is,  to  some  extent.  But  here  is  an 
interesting  fact  in  this  connection — ^the  history  of  the  project 
fails  to  disclose  its  positive  endorsement  by  any  engineer. 

The  site  on  which  the  dam  was  built  was  chosen  by  a 
former  city  engineer,  and  the  general  lines  of  the  attempt  at 
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a  larger  development  of  power  at  this  point  seem  to  have  had 
at  least  the  tentative  approval  of  this  engineer.  But  up  to 
the  time  he  left  office  he  had  spent  no  money  except  for  pre- 
liminary work;  he  had  prepared  no  plans  and  specifications 
for  a  dam,  and  the  records  of  the  office  do  not  show  any  final 
approval  of  the  dam  site  by  him.  It  was  not  until  Seattle  had 
elected  a  mayor  and  a  council  strongly  in  favor  of  municipal 
ownership  that  the  city  engineer's  office  began  to  spend  money 
on  the  actual  preparation  of  the  site  for  the  dam.  It  was  not 
until  a  subsequent  election  had  brought  into  power  a  mayor  and 
council  even  more  strongly  committed  to  municipal  ownership 
that  work  on  the  dam  was  actually  begun.  The  new  city 
engineer  was  then  ordered  by  the  mayor  and  city  council  to 
build  the  masonry  dam  on  the  site  where  it  now  stands. 

The  mistake  in  building  this  dam  is,  therefore,  a  mistake 
of  municipal  ownership — a  mistake  of  politics,  if  you  please — 
rather  than  an  engineering  mistake. 

The  opinion  of  every  engineer,  every  geologist,  every 
scientist,  who  investigated  the  dam  site  and  the  surrounding 
country,  was  against  construction  at  that  point.  You  are 
aware,  of  course,  that  the  uselessness  of  the  dam  is  not  due  to 
any  faults  in  the  construction  of  the  dam  itself,  but  to  the 
fact  that  the  north  bank  of  the  Cedar  river  for  a  distance  of 
nearly  two  miles  above  the  dam  is  a  porous  mass  of  gravel,  sand 
and  boulders  which  wiU  not  hold  water.  When  the  water  was 
let  in  behind  the  completed  dam,  it  was  forced  through  this 
north  bank  and  came  out  in  the  valley  seven  hundred  feet  below 
the  level  of  Cedar  river. 

That  this  loss  of  water  would  follow  upon  any  attempt 
to  impound  it  at  that  point  was  predicted  by  every  independent 
investigator  of  the  project,  by  a  number  of  the  city  engineer's 
own  employees,  by  a  board  of  consulting  engineers  employed  by 
the  city,  and  by  every  expert  ever  employed  by  the  city  to  make 
an  investigation.  Every  honest  and  competent  man  whose 
opinion  was  invited  urged  a  more  careful  investigation  before 
starting  on  actual  construction;  every  one  recommended  that 
consideration  be  given  to  other  plans  for  development  of  Cedar 
river  power,  that  other  possible  locations  for  the  dam  be  in- 
vestigated, that  the  whole  region  be  thoroughly  explored,  before 
committing  the  city  to  such  a  huge  expenditure. 

But  expert  opinion  and  disinterested  advice  had  no  eflFect 
against  the  municipal  ownership  sentiment  as  concentrated 
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in  the  city  hall.  Professional  advice  was  ignored  and  technical 
objections  brushed  aside  as  of  no  consequence.  In  all  this 
honest  opposition,  though  it  came  from  men  of  high  standing 
and  long  experience,  the  more  vigorous  of  municipal  ownership 
advocates  professed  to  see  nothing  but  the  secret  influence  of 
hostile  corporations — the  same  old  bugbear  that  a  certain  class 
of  politicians  always  use  to  befool  the  people.  This  bugbear, 
conjured  up  out  of  unreasoning  prejudice,  or  for  selfish  political 
purposes,  is  the  most  common  and  by  far  the  worst  feature  of 
municipal  ownership.  It  may  be  conceded  that  competition, 
whether  private  or  municipal,  is  no  more  welcome  to  corporations 
than  to  individuals.  But  when  once  the  municipality  is  com- 
mitted to  an  undertaking  the  interest  of  the  corporation  be- 
comes* identical  with  the  interest  of  every  other  taxpayer — an 
interest  in  seeing  that  the  public  money  is  well  spent  and  that 
results  are  attained  which  shall  justify  the  additional  burden. 
From  such  a  blunder  as  the  construction  of  the  Cedar  river  dam, 
the  taxpaying  individuals  and  home  owners  suffer  along  with  the 
taxpaying  corporations.     Everyone  is  hurt;  no  one  is  benefited. 

All  the  advice  against  construction  of  this  masonry  dam 
was  flouted  by  the  municipal  ownership  advocates  of  Seattle, 
and  publicly  declared  to  have  been  inspired  by  competitive 
corporations.  This  sort  of  obstinacy,  this  prejudice,  seem  to  be 
inseparable  from  the  advocacy  of  municipal  ownership,  and  is 
one  great  underlying  cause  of  the  tremendous  waste  in  so  many 
municipal  undertakings.  Competent  men  on  the  city's  own 
payroll,  whose  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Cedar  river  project 
could  not  be  questioned;  expert  engineers  and  geologists  em- 
ployed specially  by  the  city  itself,  were  unanimous  in  their 
opposition  to  the  building  of  this  dam.  But  their  detailed 
reports  on  conditions  as  they  found  them,  their  appeals  for 
further  and  more  thorough  investigation,  all  went  down  before 
the  prejudice  that  demanded  the  immediate  expenditure  of  the 
city's  money. 

Before  the  people  of  Seattle  were  even  asked. to  approve 
this  project  and  vote  bonds  for  the  construction  of  the  dam,  the 
city  council  had  borrowed  approximately  $300,000  from  other 
city  funds  and  ordered  it  spent  in  preliminary  work.  The 
people  were  then  told  that  $1,400,000  would  be  required  to 
build  the  dam,  and  bonds  were  voted  to  that  amount.  Under  a 
wasteful  system  of  day  labor,  which  seems  to  be  favored  by  aU 
advocates  of  municipal  ownership,  nearly  half  of  the  money 
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realized  from  the  sale  of  these  bonds  was  spent  without  begin- 
ning the  work  of  building  the  dam  itself.  It  was  not  until  the 
official  promoters  of  the  project  began  to  realize  that  there 
would  soon  be  insufficient  money  to  build  the  dam  that  they 
consented  to  change  the  system  and  award  a  contract  for  con- 
struction. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  dam  and  the  discovery  of 
its  uselessness»  those  who  are  responsible  for  its  building 
seem  to  have  thrown  up  their  hands.  They  admit  that  they 
have  no  remedy  for  the  situation;  one  of  them  has  publicly 
stated  that  it  will  be  five  or  six  years  before  anything  can  be 
done. 

The  opinion  of  some  engineers  familiar  with  the  project 
is  that  the  impounding  basin  behind  the  dam  can  never  be 
made  to  hold  water;  but  this  opinion  is  admittedly  based  on 
superficial  knowledge  since  the  municipal  ownership  officials 
have  never  permitted  an  expert  and  complete  examination  to  be 
made,  and  the  municipal  ownership  advocates  in  the  city  council 
seem  as  determined  as  ever  that  no  such  examination  shall  be 
made.  The  city  has  been  put  to  enormous  expense,  heavy 
interest  charges  are  running  and  must  be  paid,  and  some  day 
the  principal  of  the  bonds  will  be  required.  And  the  responsi- 
bility rests  with  the  prejudiced  and  obstinate  advocates  of 
municipal  ownership  whose  attitude  of  mind  is  reflected  in  the 
statement  of  Councilman  Erickson,  who,  in  addressing  Coun- 
cilman Goddard  in  committee  meeting  November  10,  1911, 
said: 

""I  wish  to  file  a  protest  against  the  criticisms  made  by 
my  brother  councilman.  In  all  fairness  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  committee  should  announce  to  the  people  of  Seattle  that  all 
the  criticism  and  censure  which  has  thus  far  come  to  the  council 
concerning  the  Cedar  river  dam,  came  from  men  who  are  totally 
ignorant  and  incompetent  to  pass  on  such  an  undertaking.  We 
should  pay  little  heed  to  fortune  tellers  with  a  grouch." 

Large  profits  have  been  claimed  from  the  operation  of 
the  municipal  lighting  plant  of  Seattle.  The  writer  believes, 
however,  that  instead  of  a  profit,  there  has  resulted  an  economic 
loss  to  the  taxpayers  when  the  performance  of  the  plant  is  com- 
pared with  that  of  a  private  company  under  similar  conditions 
and  taking  into  account  all  legitimate  items  of  expense.  The 
inclusion,  for  instance,  of  such  items  of  expense  as  lost  taxes, 
interest  on  borrowed  money,  interest  on  cluster  light  invest- 
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ment  furnished  by  property  owners,  and  the  overcharge  on 
street  lighting,  besides  the  cost  of  services  furnished  free  by  the 
comptroller's,  legal  and  purchasing  departments,  as  well  as  all 
other  administrative  services  which  are  not  assessed  against  the 
department,  would  show  a  deficit. 

The  department  has  always  been  indebted  to  the  general 
and  other  funds,  and  on  January  1,  1915,  owed  the  general  fund 
$170,720  for  interest  advanced  on  its  bonds  for  the  years  1911 
and  1912.  According  to  the  city  comptroller's  office,  the  de- 
partment on  September  1,  1915,  owed  the  general  fund  for 
interest  on  bonds  $204,244.87,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  will 
owe  for  interest  $260,240.71.  The  lighting  department  has 
also  overdrawn  its  cash  account  with  the  city  treasurer  $117,000, 
on  September  1,  1915. 

Mayor  Hiram  C.  Gill,  of  Seattle,  an  advocate  of  municipal 
ownership  and  a  man  known  throughout  the  State  for  his 
honesty  and  frankness,  in  a  veto  message  sent  to  the  city  council 
on  December  8,  1914,  had  this  to  say  concerning  municipal 
management  of  some  of  that  city's  public  utilities: 

"Contrary  to  the  statement  which  has  been  made  in  the 
press  by  the  author  of  this  bill  (Councilman  Erickson),  the 
Seattle  lighting  plant  was  not  built  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
plant,  but  was  built  with  the  proceeds  of  several  general  bond 
issues.  These  bonds  are  a  lien  against  every  foot  of  property 
in  Seattle,  whether  the  property  receives  the  benefit  of  the 
plant  or  not,  and  while  it  is  probably  true  that  the  earnings 
pay  the  annual  interest  on  these  bonds,  or  has  paid  such  interest 
up  to  the  present  time,  there  is  no  assurance  that  such  earnings 
will  continue  to  do  so,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
light  plant  at  the  present  time  owes  the  general  fund  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

"'The  financial  condition  of  our  light  plant  at  the  present 
time,  as  set  forth  herein,  is  due,  as  I  regard  it,  to  gross  financial 
mismanagement  by  its  councilmanic  body  for  the  past  three 
years.  You  have  erected  a  dam  at  Cedar  river  at  an  expense 
of  $1,500,000.  The  city  government  has  absolutely  neglected 
to  construct  another  penstock  so  as  to  avail  itself  of  the  dam, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  additional  penstock  would 
cost  but  little  money,  and  you  are  at  present  burning  oil  at  a 
cost  per  day  of  $139.71  to  supply  the  shortage  of  light  and 
power. 

"'In  the  meantime  you  have  allowed  all  the  machinery 
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at  Cedar  Falls  to  be  housed  in  a  most  highly  inflammable  shed 
in  order  to  avoid  an  expense  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  which 
would  at  least  protect  such  expensive  machinery  against  fire; 
the  money  appropriated  in  this  bill  would  at  least  protect 
many  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  machinery  from  imminent 
hazard. 

"At  the  time  of  my  taking  office,  with  Chief  of  Police 
Griffiths,  we  urged  your  honorable  body  to  light  the  downtown 
alleys — a  most  worthy  and  necessary  piece  of  work — estimated 
by  Mr.  Ross  to  cost  $8,000.  You  refused  to  comply  with  such 
recommendations,  giving  as  a  reason  that  you  had  no  money, 
although  you  are  now  preparing  to  become  the  "wet  nurse"  for 
suburban  districts  outside  of  the  city  limits,  although  your 
light  department  is  far  worse  off  financially  at  the  present 
time  than  it  was  then. 

"You  have  compelled  the  citizens  within  the  city  limits, 
in  many  instances,  to  build  pole  lines  and  string  wires  at  their 
own  expenses,  before  you  would  give  them  light,  although  the 
necessity  for  such  extensions  was  to  my  mind  much  more  ger- 
mane than  in  the  case  in  question,  assuming  that  there  are 
revenues  to  be  derived.  .  .  .  This  has  been  done  in  many 
instances  and  is  still  being  done,  and  if  these  suburban  villages 
are  to  be  supplied  with  light,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  done  on  the  same  basis  and  terms  as  in  our  own  city. 

"If  I  appear  to  be  supercritical  as  to  the  financial  opera- 
tions of  the  city  government  since  the  coming  in  of  the  present 
councilmanic  system,  my  justification  is  that  the  tax  rate  of 
the  city  during  the  past  four  years  has  increased  at  a  highly 
unprecedented  rate,  and  we  have  nothing  to  show  therefor 
except  a  street  car  line  which  was  not  intended  to  accommodate 
the  public  and  which  did  not  accomplish  the  purpose  of  its 
principal  promoters — of  harrassing  a  private  concern,  and 
upon  which  we  are  losing  thousands  of  dollars  each  month,  to 
say  nothing  of  interest. 

"The  city  hospital  at  Firlands,  designed  to  cost  $125,000, 
completed,  which  has  cost  $^0,000  in  a  half-completed  condi- 
tion, is  certainly  a  sample  of  financial  mismanagement. 

"I  further  point  to  the  squandering  of  the  city's  general 
fimd  in  the  paving  of  Fifteenth  Avenue  West  to  the  great  relief 
of  a  number  of  private  corporations  which  paid  no  assessments^ 
the  same  being  true  of  the  Mercer  street  improvement. 

"Finally,  the  fundamental  principles   underlying  public 
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service  are  *the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number/  and  the 
system  which  accomplishes  this  will  prevail,  be  it  private  or 
municipal  ownership. 

"I  appreciate  the  courtesy  extended  to  me  and  thank  you 
for  your  attention." 
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REGULATION   OF   RIVER  FLOW   AND 
HEAD  AT  KEOKUK,  IOWA 

BY  B.  H.  BOLSTER* 

The  water  surface  elevations  and  flow  of  the  Mississippi 
theoretically  are  subject  to  possible  modification  by  the  oper- 
ation of  the  power  plant  at  Keokuk,  la.,  from  Keithsburg,  111., 
sixty-four  miles  above  the  dam  to  an  indefinite  distance  below 
the  dam.  Practically  the  backwater  effect  above  the  plant 
will  be  effective  nearly  to  Keithsburg  with  low  flow  and  maxi- 
mum pond  elevation  of  525  feet  and  to  about  Burlington,  la., 
at  flood  stages.  Below  the  plant  natural  flow  will  obtain  from 
Keokuk,  south,  except  when  the  pond  is  being  raised  or  lowered, 
causing  a  corresponding  long  trough  or  wave  downstream  for 
an  indefinite  distance  and  except  when  the  head  is  being 
regulated  for  increase  of  power,  causing  a  short  twelve-hour 
trough  and  wave  below  the  plant  which  becomes  obliterated 
about  twenty-five  miles  below  Keokuk. 

At  all  times  it  is  necessary  that  the  flow  shall  be  regulated 
to  conform  with  government  restrictions  regarding  flow,  and 
so  far  as  possible  with  due  consideration  for  the  reduction  of 
overflow  of  property  to  a  minimum,  maintenance  of  navigable 
depths,  benefiting  property  owners  on  or  beside  the  river  when 
not  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  others  and  at  the  same  time 
with  consideration  for  the  delivery  of  power  to  all  customers. 
It  is  evident  that  these  various  interests  must  at  times  conflict 
with  each  other,  and  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  under  such 
conditions  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  very  accurate 
information  regarding  pond  and  lower  river  water  surface 
elevations,  and  in  particular,  regarding  the  natural  rate  of  flow 
which  would  have  obtained  if  there  had  been  no  dam,  thus 
providing  necessary  data  for  intelligent  regulation  of  the  flow 
at  the  plant  and  evidence  for  court  use  in  case  of  damage 
claims. 

The  collection  of  water  surface  elevation  records  is  a 
relatively  simple  matter  and  the  accuracy  of  use  of  the  data  is 
practically  limited  solely  by  the  number  of  gages  installed. 


*Head  of  Hydraulic  Department,  Mississippi  Biver  Power  Company. 
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Gages  are  now  maintained  at  the  following  points:     (See  map). 
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In  addition  eight  cribs  and  shelters  were  constructed  by 
the  Hydraulic  Engineering  Company  of  Maine  at  about  %}4 
mile  intervals  from  the  mouth  of  Des  Moines  River  to  Canton, 
Mo.,  twenty  miles  below  Keokuk,  for  housing  automatic  gages. 
Since  these  are  only  available  at  low  stages,  they  have  proved 
of  no  particular  value  and  are  not  used  now  except  at  Alex- 
andria, where  a  high  water  gage  well  has  been  constructed,  thus 
permitting  the  collection  of  gage  records  at  all  stages.  The 
gage  is  transferred  from  one  house  to  the  other  when  the  water 
surface  reaches  an  elevation  of  495  feet.     See  Plate  IV. 

The  Gurley  printing  gage  or  weight  driven  water  stage 
register  is  shown  on  Plate  I.    It  consists  essentially  of  three 
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mechanisms,  viz.:  a  weight  driven  clock  movement,  a  weight 
driven  paper  winding  mechanism  and  a  water  stage  indicating 
and  recording  device.  A  perforated  bronze  tape  attached  to  a 
float  passes  over  a  sprocket  wheel  at  the  rear  of  the  gage>  which 
is  keyed  to  a  wheel  twelve  inches  in  circumference,  having 
raised  figures  from  0  to  99  on  its  periphery.  At  every  turn 
of  this  wheel  a  second  wheel  beside  it,  with  raised  type,  is  turned 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  to  indicate  a  new  foot  mark. 

The  shafts  of  these  two  type  wheels  are  in  line  with  the 
clock  hands'  shafts.  The  hour  hand  operates  a  third  wheel 
set  beside  the  two  gage  height  indicating  wheels,  with  raised 
type  indicating  the  quarter  hours  for  a  twelve-hour  periods 
A  white  and  a  carbon  paper  are  unwound  from  the  two  left 
hand  bobbins  and  pass  over  the  three  raised  type  wheels  and 
are  collected  on  the  two  right  hand  bobbins.  A  four-tooth 
cam  back  of  the  clock  on  the  minute  hand  shaft  alternately 
raises  and  releases  a  hammer  (back  of  the  clock  and  not  shown 
in  the  iUustration),  which  strikes  against  the  type  wheels,  thus 
recording  the  time  and  river  stage  in  feet  and  hundredths  each 
quarter  hour.  These  gages  have  proved  very  satisfactory  and 
require  very  little  attention  beyond  visiting  about  every  fort- 
night to  raise  the  weights  and  to  make  sure  that  the  clocks  are 
running.  The  tapes  can  be  allowed  to  collect  for  several 
months  without  removing. 

The  Gurley  forty-eight-hour  graphic  gage  makes  an  exact 
graphical  reproduction  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  water  stage.  A 
perforated  bronze  tape  attached  to  a  float  passes  over  a  sprocket 
wheel  geared  to  a  drum  carrying  a  record  sheet,  thus  rotating 
the  drum  with  rise  and  fall  of  water  surface.  The  recording 
pencil  is  driven  uniformly  across  the  drum  by  clock  movement 
once  in  forty-eight  hours. 

In  the  Stevens  continuous  graphic  gage  the  record  paper, 
which  is  of  sufficient  length  to  make  a  year's  record  of  fluctuating 
river  stage,  passes  from  a  supply  drum,  over  a  driving  drum 
where  the  record  is  made  and  onto  a  receiving  drum.  The  paper 
is  driven  forward  at  a  uniform  rate  by  a  power  weight  and 
clock.  A  pencil  point  is  moved  laterally  across  the  record 
sheet  to  correspond  to  the  fluctuation  of  water  stage,  by  means 
of  a  float. 

Gage  wells  and  shelters  and  also  staff  gages  to  check  the 
graphic  gage  records  are  provided  for  all  the  automatic  gages. 
During  the  winter  all  gages  are  stopped  except  at  the  power 
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plant,  where  the  gage  wells  are  heated  with  Simplex  electric 
immersion  coils,  to  prevent  freezing,  with  an  expenditure  of 
about  one  horse  power  per  gage. 

The  staff  gages  are  only  read  at  times  of  high  water  or 
high  pond,  except  that  readings  are  telephoned  to  the  power 
house  each  day  from  the  gage  at  Pumping  Station  No.  2.  All 
gages  have  been  carefully  referenced  to  Government  bench 
marks  and  are  checked  with  a  level  each  year  against  new 
bench  marks  set  near  each  gage.  Gage  installations  are  shown 
on  Plates  II,  III  and  IV. 

The  determination  of  the  true  natural  flow  and  of  the 
actual  flow  past  the  plant  to  the  desired  accuracy  of  about  one 
per  cent  is  exceedingly  difficult  if  not  impossible.  This  can 
readily  be  appreciated  when  it  is  understood  that  in  the  meas- 
urement of  flow  of  large  rivers  an  accuracy  of  five  per  cent  is 
usually  considered  about  the  practical  limit.  There  are  three 
ways  of  determining  the  natural  flow: 

First,  measurement  of  flow  into  the  pond;  second,  meas- 
urement of  flow  through  the  turbines  and  over  the  dam  with 
due  allowance  for  change  of  pond  level;  third,  measurement 
of  flow  below  the  plant  with  due  allowance  for  change  of  pond 
level.  All  three  methods  have  their  disadvantages,  but  all  are 
used  at  one  time  or  another  according  to  circumstances. 

The  first  method  is  subject  to  errors  of  measurement  of 
flow  of  the  Mississippi  at  Keithsburg  and  Skunk  River,  at 
Augusta,  channel  changes,  time  interval  to  the  dam,  change 
of  slope  and  flattening  out  effect  of  the  flood  wave,  and  to 
uncertainty  in  the  estimates  of  inflow  from  1800  square  miles 
to  drainage  area  not  measured  between  Keithsburg  and  the 
dam. 

The  second  method  is  subject  to  errors  due  to  incomplete 
ratings  of  the  turbines  and  dam,  and  errors  in  storage  values. 

The  third  is  subject  to  errors  due  to  varying  backwater 
effect  from  Des  Moines  River,  poor  measuring  conditions  and 
errors  in  storage  values. 

A  comparison  of  the  first  and  second  methods  for  a  seven- 
day  period,  during  the  June,  1915,  high  water,  showed  an 
average  daily  difference  of  four  and  one-half  per  cent,  with  the 
first  method  probably  more  nearly  correct.  Hence  much  yet 
remains  to  be  done  to  permit  more  accurate  computations  of 
the  natural  fiow. 

In  general  the  pond  is  of  course  held  at  its  highest  per- 
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missible  level  when  the  flow  is  low.     When  the  flow  is  high> 
however,  the  pond  level  is  kept  as  low  as  possible  and  yet  de- 
liver power,  for  the  double  purpose  of  minimizing  backwater 
damages  and  to  secure  additional  power  by  fluctuation  of  head 
as  explained  below.     This  necessitates  frequent  changes   in 
pond  level  according  as  the  river  threatens  to  rise  to  high  stages 
or  fall  to  low  ones.     In  case  of  a  high  pond  and  a  threatened 
flood  it  is  necessary  to  draft  the  storage  down  on  a  naturally 
rising  river,  using  great  care  not  to  exceed  the  natural  flow 
any  more  than  is  necessary  in  order  to  have  the  pond  at  the 
correct  elevation  at  the  proper  time,  and  in  particular  not  to 
exceed  the  natural  crest  stage  down  river.     With  a  low  pond 
and  threatened  low  water  it  is  necessary  to  store  on  a  naturally 
falling  river,  using  great  care  to  maintain  satisfactory  navigable 
depths  below  Keokuk  and  yet  reach  the  required  elevation 
before  navigation  becomes  difficult  enough  to  cause  complaint. 
This  requires  very  careful  watching  and  timing,  consideration 
of  the  probabilities  of  flood  or  low  water  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year  and  of  weather  conditions.     For  it  would  be  a  very 
serious  matter,  for  example,  to  attempt  to  get  rid  of  50,000 
second-feet  in  forty-eight  hours  (the  total  storage  capacity  of 
the  pond)  on  top  of  a  river  already  close  to  flood  stage.     There 
is  hardly  a  month  in  the  year  when  either  a  flood  or  low  water 
cannot  occur,  and  hence  at  medium  stages  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  pond  from  one-quarter  to  three-quarters  full,  according 
to  river  conditions,  so  as  to  be  within  easy  striking  distance  of 
the  required  pond  elevation  when  critical  low  or  high  water  is 
expected. 

At  low  and  medium  low  stages  it  is  important  that  the 
river  elevations  below  the  dam  be  kept  as  steady  as  possible  or 
permitted  to  fluctuate  exactly  with  change  of  natural  flow. 
Much  care  and  attention  is  required  by  the  system  operator  to 
properly  compensate  change  of  load  by  change  in  the  flow  over 
the  dam  so  that  the  sum  of  the  flow  through  the  turbines  and 
over  the  dam  shall  always  equal  the  natural  flow.  When  there 
is  an  increase  of  load,  for  example,  calling  for  a  decrease  in  flow 
over  the  dam,  it  takes  an  average  of  twenty  minutes  to  lower 
one  or  two  gates  and  over  half  an  hour  to  obtain  the  full  effect 
of  the  changes  at  the  Lower  Lock  stage  indicator.  In  the  mean- 
time the  load  may  have  decreased  or  increased  still  more,  neces- 
sitating more  gate  operations  on  the  dam.  This,  of  course, 
requires  much  foresight,  judgment  and  constant  change  of 
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plans.  The  regulation  also  is  still  further  complicated  by 
increase  or  decrease  of  pond  level  by  wind  and  back  water  from 
Des  Moines  River.  Wind  effect  has  been  known  to  affect  the 
pond  six  inches  at  the  dam  and  back  water  from  the  Des  Moines 
has  amounted  to  nearly  five  feet. 

The  Keokuk  development  in  common  with  the  great 
majority  of  low  head  hydraulic  power  developments  suffers 
from  loss  of  capacity  during  high  water  owing  to  the  reduction 
of  head  caused  by  the  more  rapid  rise  of  river  stage  in  the  tail 
water  than  in  the  forebay.  This  loss  of  capacity  is  of  course 
most  serious  at  times  of  peak  loads,  while  in  many  cases  the 
delivery  of  power  during  periods  of  off  peak  loads  is  unaffected. 

If  water  can  be  quickly  stored  back  of  the  dam  at  the 
time  of  peak  load  a  gain  in  head  will  result,  due  both  to  increase 
of  pond  level  and  decrease  of  tailwater  level.  This  method  of 
increasing  head  can  only  be  effective 

1.  When  apparatus  is  available  which  will  permit  of 
very  rapid  decrease  and  increase  of  flow  below  the  dam, 

2.  When  the  ratio  of  storage  capacity  to  power  developed 
is  relatively  large. 

S.  When  the  tailwater  under  all  conditions  takes  prac- 
tically the  same  level  as  the  unrestricted  river. 

In  the  handling  of  the  storage  reservoir,  head  regulation 
at  high  water  is  the  reverse  of  draft  on  storage  at  low  water. 
When  the  gates  are  lowered  to  gain  head  on  peak  loads  there 
is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  storage,  just  €is  at  low  water 
there  is  draft  on  storage  over  the  peak  loads.  Correspondingly 
there  should  be  a  draft  on  storage  at  off  peak  periods  at  high 
water,  just  as  there  is  storage  at  off  peak  periods  at  low  water. 
From  the  sole  standpoint  of  delivery  of  power  the  pond  could 
be  held  within  a  few  tenths  foot  of  its  highest  elevation  through- 
out the  flood,  but  on  a  navigable  river  of  the  size  and  importance 
of  the  Mississippi  there  are  other  factors  to  be  considered. 
Draft  on  storage  would,  of  course,  increase  the  lower  river  stages 
above  the  normal  which  would  have  obtained  with  no  dam. 
While  this  may  not  be  serious  on  rising  or  falling  stage  it  would 
be  very  serious  if  it  occurred  on  the  crest  of  a  flood.  Hence  it 
is  necessary  to  have  storage  capacity  available  over  the  two  or 
three  days  of  crest  stage  at  least,  so  that  draft  on  storage  will 
not  be  necessary  between  peaks.  In  fact  it  is  desirable  to 
reduce  the  flood  flow  from  day  to  day  (chiefly,  of  course,  over 
the  crest),  by  storage  back  of  the  dam,  thus  benefiting  property 
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owners  below.  There  is  available  i^orage  capacity  amounting 
to  nearly  10,000  second-feet  per  day  for  ten  days,  much  of 
which  is  available  to  lessen  the  severity  of  the  flood  below  the 
plant. 

In  the  case  of  the  Keokuk  development  natural  conditions 
seem  to  be  ideal  for  head  regulation.  There  appear  to  be  no 
engineering  obstacles  to  prevent  ultimately  obtaining  ap- 
proximately 30,000  K.W.  gain  on  peak  loads  with  fifteen  units. 
During  the  recent  June  flood  a  maximum  gain  of  18,000  K.W. 
was  obtained. 

Complete  records  of  head  regulation  for  June  4,  1915,  by 
one-half  hour  intervals  are  shown  in  graphical  form  on  Plate 
V.  The  curves  are  separated  into  four  groups.  Group  I 
shows  pond  elevations  from  Dallas  City  to  the  plant.  The 
difiFerences  between  the  pond  curves  show  the  backwater. 
Group  II  shows  lower  river  elevations  from  the  plant  to  Alex- 
andria and  also  the  gate  manipulation  or  number  of  gates  open 
on  the  dam.  Group  III  shows  available  power,  actual  power 
produced  and  change  of  head.  Group  IV  shows  the  flow  in 
second-feet  and  also  the  backwater  effect  of  flow  from  Des 
Moines  River. 

Gate  manipulation  was  begun  at  5  A.  M.  for  an  expected 
peak  of  60,000  K.W.  at  7:45  A.  M.  See  gate  curve  bottom  of 
Group  II  and  actual  power  curve  middle  of  Group  III.  Gates 
were  closed  bls  rapidly  as  equipment  at  present  available  would 
permit  until  the  lower  river  fell  sufficiently  to  give  the  head 
required  to  deliver  60,000  K.W.  with  thirteen  machines  with 
ten  per  cent  allowance  for  regulation.  See  Lower  Lock  curve 
Group  II  and  available  power  curves  Group  III.  There  was 
no  further  change  in  gates  for  a  period  of  one-half  hour  when 
gates  were  rapidly  opened  to  prevent  further  fall  of  the  lower 
river,  and  after  the  normal  time  for  occurrence  of  peak  load  was 
past,  to  bring  the  lower  river  back  to  normal,  which  was  reached 
at  about  10:30  o'clock.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  accumulated 
storage  still  more  gates  were  opened,  raising  the  flow  above 
normal  from  10:30  A.  M.  to  3:30  P.  M.  when  regulation  was 
started  for  the  evening  peak. 

The  Lower  Lock  elevations  obtained  in  this  manner  have 
a  very  decided  lag  behind  the  theoretical  Lower  Lock  elevations 
which  would  have  been  obtained  under  normal  conditions  for 
the  given  flow  past  the  plant.  The  theoretical  Lower  Lock 
elevations  are  shown  for  the  morning  peak  by  the  dotted  line. 
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This  lag  is,  of  course,  chiefly  due  to  the  time  interval  required 
to  empty  the  reservoir  storage  capacity  of  the  river  channel  for 
several  miles  below  the  dam.  The  chief  disadvantages  of  the 
lag  are  that  many  more  gates  have  to  be  closed  and  opened  to 
produce  the  desired  results,  and  hence  the  beginning  of  opera- 
tion is  earlier  and  the  ending  later.  Thus  also  the  period  of 
storage  is  lengthened  and  the  period  for  draft  on  storage  is 
shortened. 

The  transmission  of  the  wave  produced  is  interesting. 
Note  that  the  Alexandria  curve,  six  miles  below  the  dam,  shows 
only  about  three-quarters  the  amplitude  of  the  Lower  Lock 
curve  while  the  Quincy  curve  (not  shown),  37f^  miles  below 
the  dam,  showed  no  fluctuation  whatever.  Each  wave  over- 
takes and  fills  in  the  preceding  trough  about  twenty  miles 
downstream.  The  average  velocity  of  the  transmission  of  the 
wave  and  trough  downstream  is  apparently  about  three  times 
as  fast  as  the  natural  movement  of  the  water. 

Coincident  with  the  fall  of  the  tailrace  there  is  a  rise  in  the 
pond  amounting  to  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  head 
gained.  See  curves  Group  I.  The  lag  in  increase  of  pond  level 
is  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  lag  in  decrease  of  tailrace  level. 
The  wave  is  transmitted  about  as  fast  up  the  pond  as  the  cor- 
responding trough  is  transmitted  downstream.  No  fluctuation 
is  shown  on  the  Burlington  curve  (not  shown)  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  wave  dies  out  at  the  upper 
limit  of  the  backwater  from  the  dam. 

The  true  natural  flow  line  at  the  Lower  Lock  and  at 
Alexandria  shown  by  dash  lines  was  found  by  equating  the 
successive  trough  and  wave  areas  about  an  average  line.  This 
average  line  was  then  raised  or  lowered  according  as  there  was 
storage  or  draft  on  storage.  Under  conditions  existing  June  4, 
a  change  of  .1  foot  in  pond  level  w€is  approximately  equal  to 
.1  foot  change  in  lower  river  level. 

The  average  speed  of  gate  lowering  was  twenty-eight  gates 
per  hour,  and  of  raising  twenty-four  gates  per  hour.  New 
equipment  which  is  proposed  will  more  than  double  this  speed, 
thus  giving  almost  perfect  control  over  the  regulation  of  flow. 
In  addition  increase  of  pond  level  will  increase  the  flow  per 
spillway  to  more  than  double  the  flow  on  June  4,  still  further 
increasing  the  control  with  high  pond  levels.  This  high  speed 
of  gate  operation  is  necessary  in  order  to  conserve  storage 
capacity.     After  gates  have  been  lowered  and   the  desired 
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increase  in  head  has  been  obtained  it  is  necessary  to  immediately 
raise  gates  again  to  prevent  the  lower  river  level  and  the  pond 
from  going  rapidly  to  the  normal  levels  corresponding  to  the 
new  reduced  flow.  Similarly  when  the  head  is  being  brought 
back  to  normal  the  natural  flow  is  greatly  exceeded  for  a  short 
time  by  raising  gates  at  maximum  speed  until  the  lower  river 
returns  to  normal,  after  which  gates  are  immediately  closed 
again  to  prevent  a  rise  above  normal  of  more  than  the  necessary 
amount  to  reduce  the  balance  of  the  stored  water  before  the 
next  regulation  period. 

During  the  head  regulation  sufficient  head  was  obtained 
to  carry  60,000  K.W.  on  the  St.  Louis  lines  with  thirteen 
machines  and  an  allowance  of  ten  per  cent  for  electrical  regu- 
lation. The  increase  in  power  for  fifteen  machines  was  12,000 
K.W.  on  the  morning  peak  and  18,000  K.W.  on  the  evening 
peak.  Fourteen  machines  were  always  kept  running  on  the 
St.  Louis  load  over  the  peaks  so  that  in  case  one  broke  down 
there  would  still  be  ample  plant  capacity  to  carry  the  load. 
The  fifteenth  machine  was  running  about  one-half  loaded  on 
the  local  load  so  that  in  case  a  second  machine  had  dropped  out 
the  chance  of  failure  to  deliver  power  would  still  have  been  very 
remote. 

The  total  gain  in  head  was  2.0  feet  for  the  morning  peak 
and  S.O  feet  for  the  evening  peak  or  about  ten  per  cent  and 
fifteen  per  cent  respectively.  See  head  curve  bottom  of 
Group  III. 

In  Group  IV  the  natural  flow  line  for  Alexandria  is  the 
summation  of  the  flow  at  the  plant  based  on  Burlington  and 
Augusta  and  the  Des  Moines  River  flow  at  Keosauqua  with 
twelve  hours  allowance  for  time  interval  to  the  mouth  and  no 
allowance  for  inflow.  Des  Moines  River  flow  was  at  its  maxi- 
mum early  in  the  morning  of  June  4  with  a  backwater  effect 
of  S.5  feet  at  the  dam.  If  the  flow  of  the  Des  Moines  had  been 
zero  and  the  up  river  flow  had  been  increased  by  the  amount 
flowing  in  the  Des  Moines,  the  lower  river  elevations  would  still 
have  been  practically  the  same  as  shown,  thus  showing  that  the 
head  available  is  practically  unaffected  by  the  relative  flow  in 
the  Mississippi  above  the  dam  and  in  the  Des  Moines  River 
entering  below.  Burlington  was  unaffected  by  backwater  and 
hence  the  flow  at  that  point  was  available  by  means  of  a  rating 
table  prepared  from  measurements  previously  made.  The 
flow  of  Skunk  River  at  Augusta  was  practically  constant  over 
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June  3,  4  and  5,  at  4,500  second-feet.     Estimates  were  made  of 
time  interval,  flattening  of  flood  wave  and  slope. 

The  computed  flow  past  the  plant  is  based  on  extensions 
of  turbine  ratings  computed  from  tests  by  the  Hydraulic 
Engineering  Company  of  Maine  and  on  the  theoretical  flow 
over  the  dam  as  determined  by  J.  R.  Freeman.  The  rating  of 
the  dam  has  been  checked  by  current  meter  measurements  to 
about  two  per  cent.  The  two  natural  flow  lines  shown  should 
of  course  coincide.  It  is  hoped  that  the  discrepancy  now  exist- 
ing between  the  two  methods  can  be  eliminated  in  a  year  or  two. 
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LOWELLVILLE   POWER   STATION 

(EXTENSION) 

Original  Station  of  15000  Kw.  Capacity  Designed  and  Built  by  the 
Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation  in  the  Summer  of  1912 

THE  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation  has  started  work 
on  an  extension  to  the  Lowellville  Power  Station  for  the  Republic 
Railway  and  Light  Company.     The  following  summary  briefly 
describes  the  new  work : 


Building 


Boilers  and  Equipment 


Generating  Equipment 


Exciter 


Transformers 


Auxiliaries 


Coal  and  Ash  Handling 


Turbine  and  boiler  rooms,  four  bays.  Brick 
and  structured  steel  with  reinforced  concrete 
floors  and  roof 

Five  600  Hp,  Babcock  &  Wilcox  water  tube 
boilers  with  superheaters  and  stokers.  One 
forced  draft  fan  and  engine. 

One  15000  Kw.,  2300  volt.  General  Electric 
turbo  generator. 

One  200  Kw.  combination  motor  and  turbine 
driven  exciter  set. 

Three  3125  K.  V.  A.,  General  Electric  step-up 
transformers. 

One  1000  gallon  capacity  feed  pump,  condens- 
ing equipment,  separate  screen  well  and 
intake  tunnel. 

Coal  bunker  for  full  length  of  the  boiler  room, 
ash  hoppers,  coal  gates,  chutes,  tracks,  etc. 


I! 

ii 


iil 


SITE  OF  LOWELLVILLE   POWER  STATION'   EXTENSION 
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Remington  Arms  Power  Station 

THE  following  outline  summarizes  the  principal  equipment  installed 
by  the  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation  in  the  new  power 
station  of  the  Remington  Arms  and  Ammunition  Company  at 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  The  original  contract  provided  for  a  capacity 
of  4750  Kw.  Authorization  to  proceed  with  the  purchase  and  installa- 
tion of  equipment  was  received  on  March  3, 1915,  and  Unit  No.  1  carried 
a  conmiercial  load  on  June  1.  Units  Nos.  2  and  3  were  ready  for  oper- 
ation on  June  20. 

Early  in  June  the  clients  decided  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
station  to  12750  Kw.  by  the  addition  of  two  4000  Kw.  units.  The  first 
of  these  additional  turbines  was  ready  for  operation  on  October  1  and 
the  second  was  completely  installed  on  October  22. 


Boilers 

Boiler  Feed  Equipment 

Generating  Equipment 

Exciters 
Condenser  System 

Heating  Plant 

Auxiliary  Equipment 

Coal  and  Ash  Handling 
Miscellaneous 


Eight  600  Hp.  Babcock  &  Wilcox  water  tube 
boilers  with  superheaters^  eighty  seven-retort 
stokers  and  forced  draft  fan  equipment. 

Three  300  gallon^  turbine  driven  boiler  feed 
pumps,  three  500  gallon  low  service  pumps. 

One  750  Kw.,  tu)o  2000  Kw.,  and  two  4000  Kw., 
General  Electric  turbo  generators. 

Three  65  Kw.  combination  exciter  sets. 

One  750  Kw.,  two  2000  Kw.  and  two  4000  Kw. 
condenser  equipments,  int€Jce  and  discharge 
pipe  lines  and  cooling  system. 

Two  2500  gallon  service  heaters,  two  2500 
gcUlon  turbine  driven  pun^s,  thermostatic 
control. 

One  25  ton,  3  motor  electric  traveling  crcme, 
two  1500  cubic  foot  steam  driven  air  com- 
pressors, two  1000  gallon  turbine  driven  fire 
pumps,  lavatory  pumps  and  heater. 

Track  hoppers,  feeder  crusher,  elevator  con- 
veyor and  tripper,  motors,  scales,  chutes, 
locomotive  crane,  etc. 

Refrigerating  plant,  underground  work,  sub- 
station equipment,  etc. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  POWER  FOR  HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC    SYSTEMS* 

BY  J.  F.  VAUGHAN 

Abstract  of  Paper 

The  first  part  of  the  paper  outlines  the  functions  of  the 
steam  plant  furnishing  relay  and  supplemental  power  for  the 
system  whose  normal  source  of  power  is  water  and  illustrates 
graphically  and  otherwise  the  relative  importance  of  the  various 
functions  and  characteristics  of  the  supplemental  plant.  It 
further  illustrated  by  diagrams  in  a  hypothetical  case  the  divi- 
sion of  load  between  the  hydraulic  and  supplemental  sources  of 
power. 

The  second  part  of  the  paper  discusses  some  general  data 
obtained  from  a  number  of  New  England  water  power  systems 
indicating  the  extent  to  which  the  water  power  is  supplemented 
by  steam  and  the  methods  of  utilizing  supplemental  capacity. 

Functions 
The  chief  functions  of  the  steam  f  plant  supplementing 
the  water  power  system  are: 

I.  Standby  for  breakdown 
n.      Relay  for  low  water 

III.    Supplemental  for  carrying  peak  of  load. 

rV.     As  base  load  capacity  when  load  dominates  the  water 
power  and  water  power  becomes  supplemental  to  steam. 

Characteristics 

The  characteristics  of  the  supplemental  plant  types  corre- 
sponding to  the  above  functions  are — 

For  functions  I,   II  and  III,  low  fixed  charges  and  low 
standby  cost. 

For  functions  I  and  III,  quick  starting. 

For  functions  11  and  III,  moderate  operating  costs. 

For  function  IV,  low  operating  costs. 

Plant  Types 
I      Classified  by  ownership 

1.  Power  Company's 

2.  Power  Customers* 

II.  Classified  by  origin 
1.     Existing  plants 

S.     Extension  of  existing  plants 
8.     New  plants. 


^Presented  before  the  American  Society  of  Electrical  Engineers  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  11,  1915. 

tOr  other  form  of  prime  mover  power  plant. 
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III.  Classified  by  equipment 

1.  Second-hand  equipment 

2.  Cheap  new  equipment  with  simple  auxiliaries 
8.  High  economy  equipment  with  full  auxiliaries. 

Relative  Value  of  Functions 
We  may  represent  the  relative  commercial  value  of  the 
functions  of  the  supplemental  plant  in  various  ways;  for  in- 
stance, assuming  an  entirely  new  system,  whose  market  is 
created  by  the  water  power  development  and  grows  gradually 
through  a  term  of  years  until  it  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the 
water  power  available.  Assuming  for  discussion  a  term  of 
twenty-five  years,  the  relative  value  of  each  function  for 
various  periods  expressed  in  per  cent  of  the  total  commercial 
value  of  a  supplemental  plant  may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 


1st  year 

2nd  year 

5th  year 

10th  year 

25th  year 

Breakdown    (I) 

100 

75 

50 

10 

0 

Low  Water  (II) 

0 

25 

50 

15 

0 

Peak  Capacity  (III) 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

Base  Load  (IV) 

0 

0 

0 

50 

100 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

These  relations  may  be  visualized  graphically  by  Fig.  1; 
or,  tabulating  according  to  functions  and  characteristics: 


Breakdown 

Low  water 

Peak 

Base  load 

Quick  start 

Low  investment 

Reliability 

Economy 

Low  investment 

Economy 

Reliability 

Quick  start 

Low  investment 

Quick  start 

ReliabUity 

Economy 

Reliability 

Economy 

Low  investment 

Quick  sUrt 

It  is  evident  that  in  order  to  minimize  fixed  charges,  the 
existing  steam  capacity  should  be  utilized  as  far  as  possible 
whether  it  belongs  to  the  water  power  company  or  its  customers, 
and  insofar  as  the  supplemental  capacity  is  required  for  standby, 
or  for  small  annual  output — that  is  to  be  used  to  produce  kilo- 
watt capacity,  and  not  kilowatt-hour  output — even  inefficient, 
second-hand,  or  otherwise  low  grade  plant  may  be  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose. 
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As  the  supplemental  plant  is  called  on  to  furnish  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  demands  of  the  system — that  is,  as  it  operates 
on  a  higher  and  higher  load  factor — the  higher  class  of  equip- 
ment required  may  not  be  found  so  readily  available  in  existing 
plants.  While  this  is  particularly  true  in  the  smaller  power 
systems,  larger  communities  may  provide  higher  class  in- 
stallations, either  in  the  form  of  mill  equipment  or  public 
service  plants.  In  the  older  communities,  where  large  systems 
have  grown  up,  supplied  from  well  developed  steam  installa- 
tions, water  power  supply  may  be  obtained  from  local  small 
sources,  strictly  supplemental  to  the  steam  plant,  or  may  be 
brought  in  over  transmission  lines  from  some  outlying  water 
power  system.    In  the  latter  case,  the  ideal  would  be  obtained 
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FIG.  1— DIAGRAM  SHOWING  RELATIVE  VALUES  OF  FUNCTIONS  OF 
SUPPLEMENTAL  CAPACITY 

by  a  traffic  agreement  between  the  two  companies  by  which 
the  water  power  system  could  utilize  to  the  full  the  capacity  of 
the  steam  plant  to  relay  its  own  system  during  low- water  periods 
and  could  furnisbP'the  steam  plant  in  return  surplus  power  to 
reduce  the  fuel  consumption  of  the  steam  plant. 

The  following  curves  Figs.  2,  8,  4  and  5  have  been  drawn  to 
indicate  graphically,  by  a  hypothetical  case,  how  the  system 
load  would  naturally  be  divided  between  the  water  power  and 
supplemental  plant.  In  this  case  it  is  assumed  that  the  water 
power  plant  has  sufficient  pondage  to  enable  it  ultimately  to 
carry  the  daily  peaks,  leaving  the  base  of  the  load  to  be  handled 
by  the  steam  plant. 
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The  curves,  while  representing  the  four  stages  indieated  by 
functions  I,  IE,  III  and  IV,  are  not  numerically  cm  exactly  the 
basis  as  the  above  graphic  illustration  (Fig,  1). 


DiOLY  OirrpuT  in  Kw>Hr. 

Normal  water    Low  water 

Water 40.000  40.000 

Steam 

Total 40.000  40.000 
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FIG.  S 

Case  A.  The  system  load  is  assumed  to  be  equal  to  but 
not  exceeding  the  low- water  capacity  of  the  water  power  plant. 

Case  B.  The  load  exceeds  the  low-water  capacity  and 
equals  that  of  the  water  power  plant.  Steam  supplement  is 
required  during  low  water. 

Case  C.  The  load  exceeds  at  all  times  the  water  power 
plant  capacity  calling  for  the  daily  use  of  the  steam  plant  to 
carry  part  of  the  load.  During  normal  water,  water  power 
takes  the  base  reducing  the  hours  of  daily  steam  operation. 
During  low  water,  when  water  is  insufficient  to  carry  the  whole 
base  to  allow  steam  to  operate  on  short  hours,  the  capacity  is 
used  to  better  advantage  by  handling  the  base  by  steam. 

Case  D.  The  load  exceeds  the  water  power  capacity  at  all 
times  to  such  an  extent  that  steam  dominates  the  output.     The 
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water  power  then,  by  taking  advantage  of  its  pondage  provides 
the  peak  load  capacity  and  reduces  its  hours  of  daily  operation. 

New  England  Practise 
In  order  to  find  out  what  has  been  the  general  experience 
and  practise  of  public  service  corporations  utilizing  water  power 
in  New  England,  such  information  was  obtained  as  time  would 
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Daoz    Output  in  Kw-Hr. 

Normal  wftter  Low  waur 

Water , 80.000  40,000 

Steam 40,000 

Total. 80,000  ^.000 
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FIG.  8 

permit  from  a  number  of  the  more  important  companies.  The 
information  sought  included  the  general  policy  of  the  companies 
in  utilizing  the  exbting  capacity  in  steam  plants  of  their  cus- 
tomers, also  the  general  principles  followed  in  the  sale  of  power 
calling  for  supplement  either  by  the  customers  for  their  own  pro- 
tection, or  by  the  company  for  its  own  or  its  customers'  benefit. 
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The  general  power  situation  in  New  England  consists  of 
three  classes,  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  above  ideal  clas- 
sification.    They  are: 

1.  Markets  already  existing  either  wholly  supplied  from 
steam  or  with  steam  dominating,  and  gradually  absorbing 
transmitted  power. 


C 

Daily  Output  in  Kw-Hr. 

Normal  water  Low  water 

Water 80.000  40,000 

Steam 20.000  60.000 

Total 100.000  100.000 
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FIG.  4 


2.  New,  or  recently  developed  water-power  installations 
or  extensions  seeking  new  markets  and  usually  more  or  less 
supplemented  by  steam. 

8.     Power  sources  extended  either  by  redevelopment  or  by 
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interconnection  with  other  powers  by  means  of  electric  trans- 
mission to  better  serve  the  territory  covered. 

The  power  customers  having  steam  plants  available  for 
auxiliary  use  are  of  three  classes: 


Daily  Output  in  Kw-  Hr. 

Normal  water  Low  wates 

Water , 80.000  40'.000 

Steam 100.000  140.000 


Total , 180.000 


180.000 
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NORMAL  WATER 


FIG.  5 

1.  Public  service  railway,  light  and  power  companies. 

2.  Mills  having  their  own  steam  plants. 

8.     Other  water-power  developments  having  surplus  steam 
plant  capacity. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  questions,  information  was  sought 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  various  companies  have  found  it 
advisable  to  relay  their  water  power;  the  extent  to  which  they 
had  been  able  to  obtain  the  use  of  their  customers'  steam  capac- 
ity; the  principal  uses  to  which  the  supplemental  plants  had 
been  put;  the  general  location  of  supplemental  capacity;  the 
general  method  of  getting  and  paying  for  the  customers'  sup- 
plemental capacity;  the  methods  employed  of  quick  steaming 
and  starting;  and  the  organization  for,  and  time  necessary  to 
start  and  pick  up  the  load. 

A  company  operating  about  50,000  kw.  of  water-power  ca- 
pacity started  out  a  few  years  ago  with  the  idea  of  utilizing 
through  contract  agreements  the  steam  capacity  of  its  customers, 
and  although  unusually  successful  in  carrying  out  this  principle, 
nevertheless  the  company  has  found  it  advisable  to  provide 
its  own  supplemental  plant  to  the  extent  of  about  15  per  cent 
of  its  hydraulic  capacity.  In  the  last  few  years  the  proportion 
of  its  relay  power  has  increased  from  about  2.5  per  cent  to  about 
20  per  cent  of  the  total  kilowatt-hour  generated,  the  latter  figure 
representing  the  year  1914,  which  was  a  period  of  unprecedented 
drought.  This  company's  ponds  are  sufficient  to  allow  the 
water-power  plants  to  carry  the  bulk  of  the  daily  peaks  making 
it  necessary  as  a  rule  to  call  on  the  customers  only  at  such  times 
as  they  can  spare  the  power. 

The  contracts  with  the  customers  furnishing  supplemental 
power  in  general  provide  that,  on  request  of  the  company,  the 
customers  shall  supply  power  in  such  quantities  and  at  such 
times  as  it  may  be  required,  provided  this  does  not  interfere  in 
any  way  with  their  regular  business.  Such  power  is  strictly  "off 
peak"  and  requires  no  expense  on  the  part  of  the  customer  for 
additional  equipment. 

The  steam  plants,  of  both  customers  and  company,  are 
used  primarily  for  low  water  supplement  and  only  rarely  for 
breakdown  relay. 

As  the  customers'  plants  are  run  continuously  in  their 
regular  business  they  require  no  special  provision  for  quick 
starting. 

Another  large  company  with  about  5000  kw.  in  water  power 
started  out  on  the  assumption  that  what  New  England  wanted 
was  primary  power,  but  it  has  seen  fit  to  reverse  its  policy  and 
now  furnishes  principally  secondary  power,  depending  on  its 
customers  to  supply  all  the  supplemental  power  required.     In 
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this  way  the  company  relays  its  water  power  to  about  85  per 
cent  of  its  capacity.  These  customers  are  public  service  com- 
panies in  general  lighting  and  power  business. 

The  principal  use  made  of  the  customers'  steam  plants  is  for 
low  water  supplement  although  they  are  depended  on  for  break- 
down relay  as  well.  Two  have  only  enough  capacity  to  handle 
their  own  loads  and  operate  only  when  required  to  help  out  the 
water  power.  The  third  furnishes  during  low  water  the  supple- 
mental power  required  by  the  water  power  company  in  handling 
its  other  business.  By  an  agreement  with  the  first  two  customers 
the  company  furnishes  them  power  at  a  price  which  warrants 
them  in  shutting  down  their  steam  plants,  but  does  not  require 
them  to  provide  any  additional  capacity  for  the  needs  of  the 
water  power  company.  As  the  summer  peak  of  the  third  coin- 
cident with  the  low  water  period  is  only  half  their  winter  require- 
ments they  can  furnish  all  the  relay  required  by  the  company 
also  without  additional  equipment.  The  company  pays  the 
customer  a  kilowatt-hour  rate  sufficient  to  give  him  a  reasonable 
profit,  but  without  any  additional  installation  charge. 

The  two  plants  which  are  shut  down  when  not  required  for 
relay  can  be  started  and  pick  up  their  loads  in  two  or  three 
hours.  The  third  plant,  operating  continuously  is  always  ready 
for  breakdown  relay  duty.  With  the  aid  of  forced  draft  kept 
for  this  purpose  it  can  pick  up  two-thirds  the  capacity  of  the 
water  power  plant  in  twenty  minutes.  Similar  apparatus  now 
going  into  the  other  steam  plants  will  enable  them  to  pick  up 
their  loads  in  thirty  or  forty  minutes. 

Each  steam  plant  has  a  permanent  organization  sufficient 
to  start  up  at  any  time. 

In  carrying  out  plans  for  a  very  considerable  increase  in  its 
present  water-power  capacity  the  company  expects  to  obtain 
from  existing  steam  plants  of  new  customers  all  additional  steam 
relay  required.  In  addition  to  above  the  company  has  a  power 
interchange  agreement  with  another  hydro-electric  system  by 
which  it  takes  from  that  system  power  up  to  about  one-fifth  of 
the  total  demand  and  furnishes  them  low-water  relay  in  return. 

Of  the  total  annual  output  of  the  system  a  little  over  20  per 
cent  is  furnished  by  steam,  including  a  small  amount  from  the 
interconnected  transmission  system. 

A  third  important  system,  including  four  water-power  plants 
aggregating  15,000  kw.,  operates  three  steam  plants  relaying  the 
system  to  approximately  37>^  per  cent  of  its  capacity,  and  in 
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addition  has  an  interchange  agreement  with  a  customer  oper- 
ating both  steam  and  water,  from  whom  it  can  get  up  to  2000 
kw.  in  prime  power. 

The  steam  plants  are  used  almost  entirely  for  low-water 
relay  as  far  as  possible  carrying  the  base  load  when  operating. 
The  secondary  use  of  these  plants  is  for  breakdown  and  to 
relieve  the  water-power  plants  of  the  daily  peaks.  The  relay 
power  is  furnished  part  as  lighting  and  part  as  railway  current. 
The  plants  were  already  built  when  taken  over  by  the  water- 
power  system  and  furnish  excellent  low  investment  sources  of 
power  near  the  centers  of  their  respective  markets. 

In  each  active  steam  plant  water  is  kept  in  one  boiler  and 
fires  ready  to  kindle  kept  under  enough  boilers  to  enable  the 
station  to  pick  up  its  load.  Ordinary  disturbances  are  taken 
care  of  by  duplication  of  transmission  lines,  and  during  bad 
thunder  storms  low  steam  pressure  is  kept  up. 

Substation  operators  form  a  nucleus  of  an  operating  or- 
ganization for  the  steam  plants  to  be  completed  from  carmen, 
linemen  and  trackmen. 

The  proportion  of  the  company's  output  generated  by 
steam  is  approximately  5  per  cent. 

A  fourth  system  relays  its  water  power  to  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  capacity,  of  which  about  one-quarter  comes  from  a  cus- 
tomer. About  one-half  of  the  total  annual  output  is  generated 
by  steam. 

A  fifth  system  aggregating  6600  kw.  in  water  power  is 
relayed  by  steam  to  about  one-quarter  of  this  capacity.  Owing 
to  power  obtained  from  another  water-power  system  the  amount 
of  steam  generated  by  the  company's  plant  is  very  small.  Of 
the  above  so-called  "steam"  power  about  one-quarter  is  oil 
driven.  None  of  the  customers'  plants  are  depended  upon  for 
relay. 

A  sixth  system  developed  to  12,000  kw.  has  a  steam  reserve, 
including  customers'  equipment,  of  8500  kw.  or  nearly  80  per 
cent,  about  one-third  of  which  is  obtained  from  customers' 
plants.  The  reserve  is  confined  entirely  to  breakdown  and  low- 
water  relay. 

One  of  the  company's  steam  plants  is  at  the  water-power 
plant  and  the  other  at  a  substation,  originally  an  independent 
plant.  The  chief  customer's  plant  is  at  the  delivery  end  of  a 
transmission  line. 

Customers'  relay  power  is  obtained  on  demand  and  paid 
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for  at  a  fixed  rate  per  indicated  horse  power  hour,  or  per  metered 
kilowatt  hour.  No  special  organization  is  maintained  for  hand- 
ling the  supplemental  capacity.  Starting  time  is  given  as  two 
hours. 

A  seventh  system,  with  9000  kw.  of  water  power  and  re- 
layed to  a  small  extent  only,  has  contracted  with  another  public 
service  company  operating  a  steam  capacity  of  16,000  kw.  and 
a  small  water-power  auxiliary  to  take  relay  power  during  low 
water  up  to  4000  kw.  and  to  furnish  it  in  return  secondary  power 
when  and  in  such  quantities  as  it  can  be  spared,  the  kilowatt- 
hour  rates  to  be  paid  based  on  an  interchange  of  power  mutually 
beneficial,  rather  than  for  distinct  profit  to  either.  In  this 
case  the  steam  capacity  is  supplemental  during  low  water  and 
a  breakdown  relay  at  all  times.  The  water  plant  is  at  one  end 
of  a  duplicate  transmission  line  and  the  steam  plant  at  the  other, 
while  the  load  is  distributed  at  several  points  along  the  line. 

An  eighth  system,  one  formerly  depending  chiefly  on  water 
power,  has  grown  so  in  recent  years  that  today  water  is  of  minor 
importance.  Ten  years  ago  the  steam  output  amounted  to  only 
3,000,000  kw.-hr.  while  the  water  power  plant  furnished  11,000,- 
000  kw.-hr.  per  year.  At  that  time  the  principal  use  of  steam 
was  for  low- water  relay;  next,  to  carry  the  peak,  and  lastly,  as 
breakdown  capacity.  Today  the  steam  capacity  is  16,000  kw. 
and  the  water  power  only  2400  kw.,  the  relative  kilowatt-hour 
outputs  of  steam  and  water  being  in  the  ratio  of  4:1.  Under 
the  interchange  power  agreement  with  the  seventh  water  power 
system  previously  spoken  of,  the  steam  output  will  be  replaced 
to  a  large  extent  by  additional  water  and  in  exchange  will  be 
held  as  reserve  to  supplement  the  water  power  during  low- water 
periods. 

A  ninth  system,  operating  three  water-power  plants  aggre- 
gating 5300  kw.  is  supplemented  by  steam  to  the  extent  of  900 
kw.,  or  about  one-sixth.  The  proportion  of  the  company's 
output  generated  by  steam  is  about  5.5  per  cent.  In  addition 
the  company  purchases  ^00  kw.  of  power  from  a  customer 
operating  water  power,  who  takes  from  another  hydro-electric 
system  which  in  turn  depends  largely  on  its  customers  for  steam 
relay. 

Other  systems,  ranging  in  water  power  capacity  from  10,000 
kw.  to  1150  kw;  are  relayed  in  extent  ranging  from  one-half 
to  one-quarter  of  their  respective  capacities. 

The  principal  uses  for  their  steam  is  for  low  water  and  break- 
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down,  and  to  a  less  extent  to  help  on  peak  load.  None  depends 
on  its  customers  for  steam  power.  Some  keep  banked  fires 
allowing  them  to  start  in  from  15  to  30  minutes,  and  part  require 
two  hours  or  more  to  organize  crews  to  start  from  cold  boilers. 
One  has  a  gas  producer  plant  which  has  not  yet  been  called  into 
service,  another  an  oil  engine  installation,  and  another  is  con- 
sidering oil  firing  for  its  boilers. 

Most  of  them  keep  skeleton  crews  ready  among  their  hy- 
draulic plants  and  substations  to  be  completed  on  call  from  other 
departments. 

With  few  exceptions,  plants,  either  taken  over  in  consolida- 
tion of  properties,  or  rebuilt  or  extended,  utilize  existing  instal- 
lations or  second-hand  apparatus,  keeping  down  their  idle  in- 
vestment, and  those  few  exceptions  are  largely  continuously- 
operating  high-class  plants  belonging  to  customers  or  built  for 
the  purpose  of  high-grade  relay  of  relatively  high  annual  output. 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  EXTENT  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  PLANT  CAPACITY 
AND  OUTPUT  IN  PER  CENT  OF  WATER  POWER  CAPACITY 


Water  power  kw. 

Per  cent  steam 

Per  cent  steam 

capacity 

capacity 

output 

1 

50,000 

15 

2.5  to  20 

2 

5,000 

85 

20 

3 

15,000 

40 

5 

4 

12.000 

30 

50 

5 

6,500 

25 

very  small 

6 

12,000 

30 

7 

9,000 

50(?) 



8 

2,400 

20  (formerly) 

9 

11.400* 

(16,000  kw.) 

(present) 

10 

5,300 

17 

55 

*Inclading  cuitomer's  plant. 

The  general  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  some- 
what limited  data  at  hand  are: 

1.  That  steam  relay  is  depended  on  in  widely  varying 
proportions  of  water-power  capacity,  depending  partly  on  the 
character  and  regulation  of  the  streams,  partly  on  the  character 
of  power  demanded  and  more  and  more  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  systems  are  interconnected  with  others  for  the  interchange 
of  power. 

S.  That,  on  the  whole,  the  companies  have  been  successful 
in  utilizing  the  existing  steam  capacity  of  their  customers. 
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8.  That  the  principal  uses  to  which  supplemental  capacity 
has  been  put  are: 

(1)  Relay  for  low  water 

(2)  Breakdown 
(8)     Peak  capacity 
(4)     Base  load 

4.  That  the  supplemental  plants  being  largely  old  plants 
belonging  to  companies  formerly  supplying  their  own  indi- 
vidual markets,  since  consolidated  into  more  or  less  compre- 
hensive systems,  are  generally  scattered  among  local  centers  of 
distributions. 

5.  That  only  in  rare  cases  have  provisions  been  made  in 
special  equipment  or  organization  for  quick  starting,  and  that 
for  this  reason  quick  starts  are  rarely  made.  In  certain  cases, 
however,  where  such  relay  is  of  importance  oil  firing  is  being 
introduced  and  in  rarer  cases  gas  and  oil  engines. 
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IN  STONE  &  WEBSTER  LOCALITIES 

The  manmgers  of  the  companies  operated  by  Stone  &  Webster  write 
to  Stone  &  Webster  Management  Association  al>ont  the  first  of  each 
month  with  reference  to  business  conditions  in  their  respectire  localities 
during;  the  preceding  month.  A  digest  of  these  letters  is  published  each 
month  in  the  Stone  &  Webster  Public  Service  Journal. 

Bellingham,  Wash.,  October  9th: 

During  September,  1915,  39  building  permits  were  issued  at  Belling- 
ham,  valued  at  $28,572,  against  45  last  year,  valued  at  $28,095.       %4^ 

Post  office  receipts  at  Bellingham  for  September,  1915,  were  $5,791, 
against  $5,719  last  year.  ^i 

Owing  to  large  crops  in  the  middle  west,  the  mill  men  of  this  com- 
munity believe  that  the  next  few  months  will  witness  a  considerable 
improvement  in  the  rail  shipments  to  that  section;  in  fact,  orders  at 
present  are  better  than  they  have  been  for  some  time.  This,  of  course, 
should  affect  local  business  conditions  considerably.  The  fishing  busi- 
ness, however,  has  been  very  poor  this  year.  t^  ^l|^| 

Weather  conditions  have  been  very  favorable  for  crops  this  year,  even 
though  it  has  been  extremely  dry.  The  output  per  acre  of  grains  has  not 
been  up  to  other  years,  but  the  dry  weather  enabled  the  farmers  to  harvest 
their  crops  satisfactorily  and  the  quality  was  exceptionally  good.  It  is 
reported,  however,  that  the  violent  forest  fires  which  occurred  during 
August  destroyed  a  great  deal  of  pasturage,  and  the  dairy  business  has 
been  depressed  on  this  account. 

Post  office  receipts  at  Mount  Vernon  for  September,  1915,  were 
$1,230,  against  $1,119  last  year;  at  Burlington,  $319,  against  $443  last 
year;  at  Sedro-Woolley,  $898,  against  $1,131  last  year. 

Beaumont,  Tex.,  October  16th: 

Bank  clearings  at  Beaumont  for  September,  1915,  were  $2,864,767, 
against  $2,696,091  last  year. 

Building  permits  at  Beaumont  for  September,  1915,  were  valued  at 
$43,363,  against  $43,323  last  year;  at  Port  Arthur,  they  were  valued  at 
$9,762,  against  $11,020  last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  at  Beaumont  for  September,  1915,  were  $8,237, 
against  $10,181  last  year;  at  Port  Arthur  they  were  $3,011,  against 
$2,060  last  year. 

Exports  of  the  Sabine  District  for  September,  1915,  were  $3,419,829, 
against  $2,929,400  last  year;  imports  were  $94,602,  against  $29,040  last 
year;  custom  house  receipts  were  $4,624,  against  $3,453  last  year. 

General  business  in  both  Beaumont  and  Port  Arthur  has  resumed 
its  normal  condition  prior  to  the  flood.  In  fact,  September  has  been  one 
of  the  best  months  of  the  year. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  storm  of  August  had  practically 
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ruined  the  rice  crop;  in  fact,  most  of  the  rice  along  the  Gulf  Coast  is 
practically  worthless  on  account  of  the  salt  water  which  flooded  this 
section.  The  crop  around  Beaumont  and  Port  Arthur,  however,  did  not 
suffer  as  much  as  reported,  and  it  is  expected  that  fully  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  entire  crop  will  be  harvested. 

During  the  last  few  weeks,  two  large  hardwood  manufacturing  con- 
cerns have  had  representatives  in  Beaumont  seeking  sites  on  the  river 
front  for  hardwood  factories. 

The  Standard  Export  Lumber  Company  of  Beaumont  has  shipped 
8,000,000  feet  of  lumber  to  England  through  Beaumont  and  Port  Arthur 
during  the  past  month. 

The  Santa  Fe  Railroad  has  granted  to  Beaumont  export  rates  on 
lumber  shipments  for  mills  on  its  lines.  Inasmuch  as  the  large  percentage 
of  the  Eastern  Texas  mills  are  located  on  Santa  Fe  lines,  this  is  tantamount 
to  a  general  order  for  export  rates  and  places  Beaumont  on  a  parity  with 
Galveston  in  lumber  shipments. 

The  storm  which  visited  Beaumont  and  Port  Arthur  in  August  has 
had  a  tendency  to  increase  the  earnings  of  our  company  during  the  month 
of  September,  due,  we  think,  to  the  fact  that  the  city  of  Port  Arthur  and 
territory  adjacent  to  Beaumont  was  drawing  extensively  on  this  city  for 
material  and  supplies,  increasing  business  generally  all  over  the  city. 

During  September,  our  company  furnished  the  Texas  Company 
Refinery  at  Port  Arthur  with  power  for  pumping,  as  their  1,000  Kw. 
turbine  needed  repairs  after  the  storm.  The  city  operated  its  drainage 
pumps  practically  the  entire  month.  Our  power  load  during  the  past 
month  was  exceptionally  good  in  consequence.  The  Texas  Company 
Terminal  is  running  full  time,  which  is  a  material  factor  in  increasing 
our  earnings.  The  outlook  for  our  company  during  the  next  few  months 
is  exceptionally  good. 

Canton,  Mass.,  October  2nd: 

Business  conditions  in  this  locality  have  shown  very  little  change 
during  the  past  month. 

The  demand  for  houses  in  this  section  is  greater  than  ever  before. 

Passenger  receipts  of  the  Blue  Hill  Street  Railway  Company  show 
an  increase  for  September,  1^15. 

Colambus,  Ga.,  October  14th: 

Bank  clearings  for  September,  1915,  were  $1,858,168,  against  $1,598,- 
225  last  year. 

During  September.  1915,  8  building  permits  were  bsued,  valued  at 
$12,000,  against  8  last  year,  valued  at  $75,500. 

Post  office  receipts  for  September,  1915,  were  $6,417,  against  $6,506 
last  year. 

Except  as  regards  dyestuffs,  the  mills  are  very  optimistic;  since  the 
advance  in  cotton,  buyers  seem  anxious  to  purchase. 

Retail  trade  is  improving. 

Other  lines  of  manufacture  than  the  textile  show  slight  increase. 
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DaUas  aty»  Dl.,  October  4th: 

Post  office  receipts  for  September,  1915»  were  $251,  against  $824  last 
year. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  October  8th: 

Building  permits  for  September,  1915,  were  valued  at  $262,202,  against 
$140,269  last  year. 

Real  estate  transfers  for  September,  1915,  were  $1,768,818,  against 
$1,785,252  last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  September,  1915,  were  $90,119,  against  $87,867 
last  year. 

The  report  of  the  Dallas  post  office  for  the  quarter  ending  September 
80,  1915,  shows  that  $994,906  in  money  orders  was  paid  during  that 
period,  against  $756,489  last  year,  an  increase  of  $288,417.  This  showing 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  indications  of  returning  prosperity,  since  it 
means  that  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  more  money  was  actually  sent  to 
Dallas  for  expenditures  during  July,  August  and  September  than  during 
the  same  three  months  a  year  ago.  Most  of  this  money  comes  in  payment 
for  goods  and  merchandise. 

With  cotton  selling  on  the  Dallas  market  at  twelve  cents,  with  a 
tendency  to  advance  further,  and  with  cotton  seed  bringing  $32  a  ton,  the 
Texas  farmers  are  receiving  at  this  time  just  twice  as  much  money  per 
bale  for  their  principal  product  as  they  did  a  year  ago.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  1914  production  was  greatly  in  excess  of  this  year's  crop,  the  de- 
crease in  the  total  output  for  1915  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  reduced 
production  cost  and  the  higher  prices  now  prevailing.  It  is  good  opinion 
among  those  who  follow  closely  the  cotton  situation  that  Texas  is  already 
assured  a  crop  of  8,000,000  bales,  and  that  this  figure  will  probably  be 
increased  by  one-half  million  bales  if  the  frost  is  late  in  striking  Texas. 

All  of  this  has  brought  about  a  decided  improvement  in  general 
business  conditions.  On  every  hand  a  spirit  of  optimism  is  manifest  and 
this  is  especially  true  among  both  the  retail  and  wholesale  merchants. 
Since  the  first  of  October  all  the  local  newspapers,  co-operating  with  retail 
merchants,  have  instituted  a  Buy-It-In-October  campaign  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  enthusiasm  and  publishing  the  fact  that  prosperity  is 
returning  to  Texas.  Judging  from  the  reports  of  the  local  stores,  the 
scheme  is  meeting  with  success.  Practically  all  the  merchants  have 
materially  increased  their  sales  during  the  past  week,  some  of  them 
showing  increases  of  fifty  and  sixty  per  cent  over  the  first  week  in  October, 
1914. 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  October  11th: 

Bank  clearings  for  September,  1915,  were  $8,949,520,  against  $7,679,- 
252  last  year. 

During  September,  1915,  150  building  permits  were  issued,  valued 
at  $258,485,  against  101  last  year,  valued  at  $126,260. 

Post  office  receipts  for  September,  1915,  were  $17,587,  against 
$17,852  last  year. 

Exports  for  September,  1915,  were  $802,259,  against  $574,045  last 
year. 
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Imports  for  September,  1915,  were  $627,761,  against  $575,057  last 
year. 

The  immediate  outlook  for  general  business  is  considered  bright, 
although  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  outcome  of  the  Mexican  situation. 
Building  activity  continues  very  strong. 

Everett,  Wash.,  October  Mi: 

During  September,  1915,  86  building  permits  were  bsued,  with  an 
estimated  value  of  $29,585,  against  47  last  year,  valued  at  $29,295. 

Post  office  receipts  for  September,  1915,  were  $5,454,  against  $5,124 
last  year. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  general  business  outlook 
since  a  month  ago. 

Fan  River,  Mass.,  October  11th: 

Bank  clearings  for  September,  1915,  were  $4,808,079,  against  $4,189,- 
460  last  year. 

During  September,  1915,  88  building  permits  were  issued,  against 
88  last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  September,  1915,  were  $18,641,  against 
$12,507  last  year. 

General  business  conditions  seem  to  be  fairly  good  and  the  indications 
are  that  the  mills  will  continue  to  run  steadily  through  the  winter. 

Fort  Madison,  la.,  October  4th: 

Bank  clearings  for  September,  1915,  were  $825,648,  against  $852,857 
last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  September,  1915,  were  $2,044,  against  $1,729 
last  year. 

There  was  a  slight  improvement  in  business  during  the  month  of 
September.  The  crops  are  excellent  and  the  farmers  are  spending  more 
money  than  heretofore. 

The  Santa  Fe  Railroad  is  making  a  strong  showing  in  view  of  rail- 
road conditions  throughout  the  country.  As  a  result,  its  shops  here  are 
working  full  time,  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  this  city. 

A  number  of  new  houses  are  in  process  of  construction  in  the  West 
End  and  this  section  of  the  city  is  developing  rapidly.  The  Perfection 
Tire  &  Rubber  Company  is  rushing  the  construction  of  its  factory  build- 
ings in  order  that  they  may  be  in  operation  before  cold  weather. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  October  5th: 

Bank  clearings  for  September,  1915,  were  $88,688,687,  against 
$27,146,179  last  year. 

During  September,  1915,  66  building  permits  were  issued,  valued  at 
$69,580,  against  46  last  year,  valued  at  $72,720. 

Real  estate  transfers  for  September,  1915,  were  $1,185,115,  against 
$971,987  last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  September,  1915,  were  $41,856,  against 
$88,557  last  year. 

The  Fort  Worth  Stockyards'  report  for  September  shows  10,885  less 
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cattle  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1914,  6,609  less  calves,  694  less 
sheep  and  553  less  horses  and  mules. 

The  past  month,  while  not  one  of  great  activity,  has,  however,  been 
satisfactory  in  nearly  all  lines  of  business.  As  compared  with  this  time 
last  year,  business  conditions  show  a  very  noticeable  improvement. 
This  is  evidenced  to  a  greater  extent,  perhaps,  in  the  agricultural  industry 
than  in  any  other  way.  The  cotton  crop  is  much  smaller  than  last  year, 
but  with  the  price  per  pound  nearly  double  that  of  twelve  months  ago,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  a  still  further  advance,  the  total  value  of  the  crop 
will  be  about  equal  to  that  of  1914,  and  the  net  value,  owing  to  the  de- 
creased acreage  and  the  decreased  cost  of  picking  and  ginning,  will  be 
greater. 

Feed  crops  have  been  exceptionally  large  this  year  and  the  ground  is 
in  excellent  condition  for  winter  planting. 

The  volume  of  business  now  being  done  in  the  cattle  industry  is  not 
large,  but  prices  are  high  and  with  range  conditions  good,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  feed  available,  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  very  encouraging. 

Banks  in  this  city  are  in  a  prosperous  condition  and  money  b  ob- 
tainable on  comparatively  easy  terms.  Over  a  billion  dollars  had  been 
borrowed  in  the  East  at  this  time  last  year,  but  it  has  not  been  necessary 
to  borrow  at  all  this  year. 

In  Cleburne  there  has  been  some  improvement  in  almost  all  lines 
during  the  past  month.  The  cotton  crop  in  this  locality  is  smaller  than 
was  expected,  but  the  shortage  is  largely  compensated  for  by  the  good 
prices  which  now  prevail.  The  Cleburne  schools  have  enrolled  nearly 
six  hundred  more  children  than  last  year,  which  indicates  a  considerable 
growth  in  population. 

Galveston,  Tex.,  October  6th: 

Bank  clearings  for  September,  1915,  were  $19,554,670,  against 
$14,327,387  last  year. 

During  September,  1915,  157  building  permits  were  issued,  valued  at 
$124,851,  against  121  last  year,  valued  at  $81,399. 

Notwithstanding  the  temporary  inactivity  following  the  storm  in 
August,  the  month  of  September  proved  to  be  an  excellent  one  from  a 
business  standpoint.  The  total  cotton  exports  direct  to  foreign  countries 
showed  a  total  of  214,573  bales,  an  increase  of  144,900  bales  over  1914. 
Wheat  exports  amounted  to  4,451,550  bushels,  or  a  decrease  of  2,000,000 
bushels  under  last  year.  Last  year  the  country  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  the  declaration  of  war  in  Europe,  but  current  exports 
plainly  show  that  the  difficulties  of  war  conditions  have  been  overcome. 
The  large  wheat  exports  in  September,  1914,  was  a  record  one,  as  all  the 
foreign  nations  were  in  a  mad  struggle  to  see  which  could  pile  up  the  great- 
est supply.     This  year  there  is  less  feverish  buying. 

The  general  outlook  can  be  said  to  be  optimistic.  Cotton  is  four 
cents  higher  than  a  year  ago  and  it  is  believed  that  cotton  exports  will 
continue  heavy  through  1915.  It  is  believed  that,  barring  the  unforeseen, 
big  wheat  shipments  will  be  witnessed. 

The  weather  conditions  affecting  crops  for  the  month  of  September 
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show  an  improvement  over  August,  although  all  crops  will  be  considerably 
later  than  usual. 

HftTerhillt  Mass.,  October  19th: 

The  number  of  depositors  at  the  Haverhill  Savings  Banks  on  Septem- 
ber SO,  1915,  was  98,209,  against  88,267  last  year;  total  deposits  being 
$12,562,616,  against  $12,142,475,  an  increase  of  8.45  per  cent. 

Post  office  receipts  for  September,  1915,  were  $9,912,  against  $9,626 
last  year. 

There  has  been  no  change  of  importance  in  the  general  business 
situation  during  the  past  month. 

Honghton,  Mich.,  October  12th: 

Post  office  receipts  for  September,  1915,  were  $2,425,  against  $2,085 
last  year. 

The  output  of  the  mines  is  probably  larger  than  ever  before.  It  was 
conservatively  estimated  for  September  at  24,000,000  pounds. 

The  outlook  for  the  immediate  future  of  general  business  is  considered 
excellent. 

The  Traction  company  showed  a  gain  in  earnings  for  September  of 
a  little  over  eleven  per  cent  and  the  Lighting  company  a  gain  of  better 
than  twelve  per  cent. 

Houston,  Tex.,  October  10th: 

Bank  clearings  for  September,  1915,  were  $39,578,981,  against 
$82,087,017  last  year. 

During  September,  1915,  487  building  permits  were  issue,  valued  at 
$268,821,  against  874  last  year,  valued  at  $148,420. 

Real  estate  transfers  for  September,  1915,  were  $446,442,  against 
$684,508  last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  September,  1915,  were  $48,872,  against  $44,126 
last  year. 

The  Jobbers  and  Merchants  Report  indicates  more  business  trans- 
acted during  September  than  for  many  months.  The  cotton  crop  will 
undoubtedly  be  smaller  this  year  than  usual,  but  with  the  price  around 
twelve  cents,  the  farmers  and  merchants  are  confident  the  outlook  is 
promising. 

Building  activities  have  begun  anew  and  the  demand  for  labor  is 
steadily  increasing. 

Jaeksonville,  Fla.,  October  12th: 

Bank  clearings  for  September,  1915,  were  $9,978,210,  against  $10,- 
^62,186  last  year. 

During  September,  1915,  87  building  permits  were  issued,  valued  at 
$54,960,  against  54  last  year,  valued  at  $68,892. 

Exports  for  September,  1915,  were  $58,169,  against  $4,987  last  year. 

Imports  for  September,  1915,  were  $128,944,  against  $6,500  last  year. 

Lumber  shipments  for  September,  1915,  were  81,948,450  feet,  against 
22,518,240  feet  last  year. 
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There  was  some  improvement  in  general  business  conditions  during 
September.  At  the  moment  a  more  optimistic  view  is  being  taken  of 
business  conditions  generally. 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  South  is  apparently  going  to  bring  a  good 
price  and  the  citrous  fruits  of  Florida  are  being  sold  at  a  fair  price.  These 
two  facts  indicate  a  healthier  condition  for  the  community. 

Keokuk,  Ia.»  October  6th: 

Post  office  receipts  for  September,  1915,  were  $8,855,  against  $8,228 
last  year. 

General  business  conditions  in  this  vicinity  are  beginning  to  show 
marked  improvement.  This  is  especially  true  among  the  building  con- 
tractors. At  the  present  time  there  are  in  process  of  construction  about 
twenty-five  new  residences,  and  this  new  work,  together  with  the  recon- 
struction work  on  the  bridge  and  the  erection  of  new  factories,  has  had  a 
tendency  to  stimulate  general  conditions  very  perceptibly.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  very  few  unemployed  men  in  this  city,  and  the 
retail  stores  report  that  the  sales  during  the  past  month  have  been  better 
than  at  any  time  since  last  December. 

On  September  25  a  light  frost  fell  but  did  no  damage  to  crops. 

Key  West,  Fla.,  October  5th: 

Post  office  receipts  for  September,  1915,  were  $1,380,  against  $1,484 
last  year. 

Custom  house  receipts  for  September,  1915,  were  $27,018,  against 
$48,547  last  year. 

Cigars  manufactured  during  September,  1915,  amounted  to  8,544,000, 
against  4,098,000  last  year. 

There  are  no  indications  at  the  moment  of  any  material  change  in 
general  business  conditions. 

Paducah,  Ky.,  October  8th: 

Bank  clearings  for  September,  1915,  were  $8,070,946,  against  $2,892,- 
544  last  year. 

Building  permits  for  September,  1915,  were  valued  at  approximately 
$48,850.  One  of  these  will  be  for  a  modern  apartment  house  to  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $88,000. 

Generally  speaking,  business  conditions  have  slightly  improved  but 
are  still  below  normal. 

Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  October  5th: 

The  building  trade  is  quiet,  only  11  permits;  representing  a  value  of 
$42,800,  being  issued  during  September,  1915,  in  the  territory  served  by 
our  company. 

The  banks  show  an  increase  of  29  per  cent  in  commercial  accounts 
and  l}4  per  cent  in  savings  accounts  for  September,  1915,  over  September, 
1914. 

Business  conditions  continue  to  improve  along  conservative  lines. 
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Manufacturers  are  proceeding  moderately,  shondng  no  inclinations 
to  go  to  extremes  in  stocking  up. 

The  steel  and  iron  industry  improves  daily,  but  labor  agitation  for 
shorter  hours  and  more  pay  is  causing  the  manufacturers  a  good  deal  of 
trouble.  However,  the  labor  situation  is  better  than  it  has  been.  The 
lack  of  dyestuffs  is  proving  a  serious  drawback  to  many  mills,  but  hopes 
are  expressed  that  sufficient  dyes  will  be  forthcoming  to  fill  the  orders  on 
hand. 

The  cotton,  lace  and  silk  industries  report  good  orders  during  Septem- 
ber, and  many  of  the  mills  that  were  on  reduced  time  are  now  running  on 
full  time,  and  in  some  cases  are  running  overtime. 

Judging  from  incomplete  returns,  the  gas  department  will  show  an 
increase  of  5  per  cent  for  September,  1915,  over  the  previous  year,  and  the 
electric  department  will,  in  all  probability,  show  an  increase  of  80  per  cent 
over  1914. 

Pensacola,  fltu,  October  6th: 

During  September,  1915,  100  building  permits  (mostly  for  repairs) 
were  issued,  valued  at  $18,217,  against  94  last  year,  valued  at  $828,599. 
The  last  figures,  however,  included  the  new  Catholic  hospital  with  a  cost 
of  $817,000. 

Post  office  receipts  for  September,  1915,  were  $6,476,  against  $6,925 
last  year. 

Exports  for  September,  1915,  were  $889,001,  against  $888,185  last 
year. 

The  general  opinion  in  business  circles  is  that  the  outiook  for  the  near 
future  is  steadily  improving. 

Our  railway  receipts  for  September,  1915,  showed  an  increase  of 
7.8  per  cent  over  last  year  and  our  lighting  receipts  an  increase  of  7.8  per 
cent. 

Ponce,  Porto  Rico,  October  19th: 

During  September,  1915,  8  building  permits  were  issued,  against  6 
last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  September,  1915,  were  $1,806,  against  $1,918 
last  year. 

General  business  conditions  seem  to  be  unchanged,  but  the  outlook 
for  the  future  is  regarded  as  rather  encouraging,  the  price  of  coffee  being 
about  $2.00  higher  than  September,  1914,  and  the  sugar  market  gradually 
getting  back  on  its  feet. 

Reno,  Nov.,  October  16th: 

Bank  clearings  for  September,  1915,  were  $1,448,892,  against  $1,250,- 
576  last  year;  for  the  first  nine  months  they  were  $11,088,910,  against 
$10,811,418  last  year. 

Building  permits  for  September,  1915,  were  valued  at  $60,750,  against 
$2,600  last  year.  This  increase  is  indicative  of  returning  good  times,  as 
$25,800  out  of  the  $60,750  reported  for  September,  1915,  was  for  nine 
residences,  ranging  from  $9,000  to  $1,000,  generally  in  the  vicinity  of 
$2,500.  The  excess  of  demand  over  supply  in  houses  accounts  for  this 
situation. 
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SaTaMamh,  Ga.,  October  19th: 

Bank  clearing!  for  September,  1915,  were  $25,118,721,  against 
$14,120,890  last  year. 

During  September,  1915,  28  building  permits  were  issued  for  new 
construction,  against  99  last  year,  and  19  for  repairs,  against  29  last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  September,  1915,  were  $24,047,  against  $28,997 
last  year. 

Cotton  receipts  for  September,  1915,  were  219,851  bales,  against 
70,058  bales  last  year. 

Turpentine  receipts  for  September,  1915,  were  10,777  barrels,  against 
10,094  barrels  last  year. 

Resin  receipts  for  September,  1915,  were  29,407  barrels,  against 
27,487  barrels  last  year. 

Cotton  prices  are  well  advanced  and  indications  are  that  they  will 
continue  to  advance  for  some  time  yet.  Business  conditions  in  Savannah 
depend  a  great  deal  upon  cotton  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  in  for 
better  times.  The  only  disturbing  feature  in  sight  is  that  farmers  are 
inclined  to  speculate  in  cotton  by  holding  the  staple  for  higher  prices. 
It  will  be  noted,  however,  from  the  foregoing  comparisons  that  cotton 
receipts  are  running  two  hundred  per  cent  over  a  year  ago. 

The  naval  stores  business  also  grows  more  encouraging.  After  a 
long  period  of  liquidation  we  hear  that  pools  are  being  formed  here  and 
there  and  that  the  industry  will  continue  to  show  steady  improvement 
from  now  on 

Sydney »  Nova  Scotia,  October  20th: 

During  September,  1915,  10  building  permits  were  issued,  valued  at 
$14,800,  against  2  last  year,  valued  at  $1,550. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1915,  there  were  60  permits,  valued 
at  $168,127,  against  70  last  year,  valued  at  $104,728. 

Customs  receipts  at  the  Port  of  Sydney  for  September,  1915,  were 
$85,762,  against  $12,918  last  year. 

The  output  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Company,  Ltd.,  for  September. 
1915,  was  419,265  tons,  against  841,958  tons  last  year,  and  shipments 
were  469,975  tons,  against  482,570  last  year. 

The  Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Ltd.,  b  reported  to  be  ne- 
gotiating with  the  Dominion  Shell  Commission  for  an  order  for  finished 
shells  which,  it  is  said,  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $12,000,000. 

The  transportation  earnings  of  the  Cape  Breton  Electric  Company, 
Ltd.,  for  September,  showed  very  favorable  increases,  due  not  only  to 
general  stimulation  of  business,  but  to  fair  weather  and  the  holding  of  the 
Cape  Breton  Island  Exhibition. 

With  the  bright  prospects  ahead  of  the  steel  plants,  both  in  Sydney 
and  Sydney  Mines,  the  coming  winter  should  be  one  of  general  prosperity 
throughout  this  region. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  October  5th: 

Bank  clearings  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1915,  were  $78,857,515, 
against  $84,118,859  last  year. 
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Building  permits  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1915,  were  valued  at 
$589,686,  against  $1,110,985  last  year. 

Real  estate  transfers  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1915  were  $8,047,087, 
against  $2,855,298  last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1915  were  $196,745, 
against  $214,109  last  year. 

An  improved  feeling  in  local  business  circles  is  reported,  with  indica- 
tions that  general  business  is  on  the  upturn. 

Tampa,  Fla.»  October  9th: 

Bank  clearings  for  September,  1915,  were  $8,561,692,  against  $8,605,- 
259  last  year. 

Building  permits  for  September,  1915,  were  valued  at  $111,975,  against 
$80,550  last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  September,  1915,  were  $16,852,  against 
$17,882  last  year. 

Customs  receipts  for  September,  1915,  were  $166,556,  against  $172,- 
579  last  year. 

Internal  revenue  receipts  for  September,  1915,  were  $79,229,  against 
$74,002  last  year. 

The  value  of  water  commerce  for  September,  1915,  was  $8,800,846, 
against  $2,442,145  last  year. 

Cigar  shipments  from  August  28  to  October  1,  1915,  were  25,690,000 
cigars,  against  25,580,000  cigars  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

The  outlook  for  general  business  in  the  immediate  future  is  en- 
couraging. There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  workmen  in  the 
cigar  industry  and  the  holiday  orders  are  well  under  way.  This  trade 
should  show  still  greater  improvement  rather  than  otherwise. 

The  phosphate  business  is  steadily  improving  and  merchants  are 
feeling  better. 

Our  lighting  receipts  showed  an  increase  for  September,  1915,  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  1914. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  October  12tti: 

During  September,  1915,  11  building  permits  were  issued,  valued  at 
$87,800,  against  18  last  year,  valued  at  $9,925. 

Merchants  report  a  fair  volume  of  business.  Cotton  mills  are  run- 
ning full  and  claim  that  they  are  in  considerably  better  condition  than  for 
some  time.  The  woolen  and  worsted  mills  are  running  with  a  fair  amount 
of  business.  The  foundry  and  machine  business  is  exceptionally  good, 
as  is  also  the  rubber  business. 

The  earnings  of  our  electric  department  for  September,  1915,  showed 
a  gain  of  19.1  per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 
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Boston  Office 

On  October  1  the  securities  department  sent  out  a  letter  stating  that 
"Conditions  relating  to  public  utilities,  which  for  some  time  have  been 
adverse  owing  to  generally  quiet  business  throughout  the  country  and, 
in  the  case  of  many  street  railway  companies,  to  "Jitney"  competition, 
have  recently  shown  material  improvement."  This  improvement  has 
continued  throughout  the  month  and,  combined  with  a  better  investment 
demand  for  public  utility  securities,  has  resulted  in  considerable  activity 
in  a  number  of  securities  of  companies  under  Stone  &  Webster  management 

During  the  month  an  offering  of  $190,000.  The  Connecticut  Power 
Company  first  and  consolidated  mortgage  bonds,  due  1968,  was  over- 
subscribed. A  substantial  part  of  the  participation  which  Stone  & 
Webster  took  in  the  Anglo-French  5- Year  External  Loan  5  per  cent. 
Bonds  was  distributed  among  customers  of  the  securities  department. 

Mr.  Fred  A.  Jones  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  recently  been  at  the  Boston 
office. 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Lovering  is  on  his  vacation. 

Mr.  I.  M.  Stover,  local  manager  at  Key  West,  recently  spent  about  a 
week  in  the  Boston  office.  He  was  north  about  a  month,  three  weeks  of 
which  were  spent  in  Maine. 

Mr.  Walter  N.  Munroe,  general  superintendent  at  Port  Arthur,  was 
recently  at  the  Boston  office. 

Mr.  Walter  G.  Ross,  who  has  been  north  since  early  August,  part  of 
his  time  being  spent  at  the  Boston  office,  has  returned  to  Dallas,  Tex. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Harding,  general  superintendent  of  the  Columbus  com- 
panies, was  among  those  recently  at  the  Boston  office,  as  was  also  Mr. 
George  C.  Hutchins,  commercial  agent  of  the  Columbus  Power  Company. 

Mr.  J.  Coolidge  Coffin  attended  the  G.  A.  R.  reunion  at  Washington* 
D.  C. 

Mr.  William  A.  Hunter,  Yale,  1915,  and  formeriy  with  the  Savannah 
Electric  Company,  has  entered  the  statistical  department. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Patterson  recently  returned  from  Dallas,  as  did  also  Mr. 
Fred  F.  Farnham. 

Mr.  William  L.  Gray  of  the  Boston  office  has  been  transferred  to  the 
New  London  Division  of  the  Connecticut  Power  Company. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Extensive  preparations  are  being  made  at  the  fair  grounds  by  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  business  men  and  farmers  of  Baton  Rouge  for  the 
Baton  Rouge  Live  Stock  and  Agricultural  Fair  to  be  held  October  20  to 
24.  This  is  the  second  annual  free  fair  given  by  the  association  and  there 
b  no  charge  for  entries  or  admission  to  the  grounds.  Expenses  of  the 
fair  are  met  by  popular  subscription  of  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  other  concerns  and  individuals.  Many  special  features* 
including  a  carnival  amusement  company*  aeroplane  performance,  dancing 
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and  a  spectacular  street  parade,  have  been  arranged  which  will  make  this 
fair  the  most  attractive  event  of  the  season.  The  Baton  Rouge  Electric 
Company  will  furnish  current  to  all  the  attractions  on  the  grounds. 
Repair  work  on  number  one  engine  in  the  old  plant  b  being  rushed  so  as 
to  have  it  ready  in  time  for  this  occasion. 

On  Wednesday,  the  29th  of  September,  Baton  Rouge  passed  through 
the  most  serious  storm  since  1909.  The  damage  was  general  but  not  as 
extensive  as  the  storm  of  six  years  ago.  The  most  serious  loss  locally  was 
inflicted  on  the  river  front  where  nearly  every  boat,  including  the  ferry 
boat  "Istrouma,"  was  lost.  Trees  falling  across  the  wires  of  the  Electric 
Company  and  pulling  them  down  caused  the  greatest  damage  to  the 
electric  service,  but  repairs  were  made  very  rapidly,  so  that  every  feeder 
was  in  service  by  Thursday  night. 

Work  at  the  new  power  plant  b  progressing  very  rapidly.  Two  of 
the  boilers  are  completed  and  have  been  given  the  hydrostatic  test.  The 
twenty-ton  crane  is  erected  and  was  used  to  raise  the  first  turbine  into 
position.  This  turbine  with  its  condenser  is  already  set  and  nearly  all 
of  the  pipe  connections  to  it  completed.  A  number  of  the  switchboard 
panels  are  in  place  and  the  outside  construction  on  the  pole  lines  is  pro- 
gressing  swiftly. 

An  electric  slogan  sign  reading  "WELCOME  TO  THE  HIGH- 
LANDS, BATON  ROUGE"  has  been  presented  to  the  city  by  the  Young 
Men's  Branch  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Baton  Rouge  Electric 
Company  has  agreed  to  erect  this  sign,  which  will  span  the  sixty-foot 
boulevard  at  the  foot  of  Lafayette  street,  near  the  State  Capitol.  The 
sign  was  built  by  the  Federal  Sign  System  (Electric)  of  two  and  three-foot 
single  face  letters  and  will  be  illuminated  by  three  hundred  and  sixty-three 
five-watt  twelve- volt  Mazda  lamps.  The  sign  will  be  visible  to  passengers 
on  passing  trains  and  river  craft  and  will  greet  all  arrivals  ascending  the 
hUl  from  the  Union  Depot. 

Mr.  Joseph  Pope  of  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation  was 
in  Baton  Rouge  for  a  few  days  recently. 

Mr.  y.  R.  Chadbourne  of  the  Port  Arthur  Light  &  Power  Company  is 
in  the  city  for  a  few  days. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Keen,  commercial  agent,  recently  went  to  New  Orleans  on 
business  connected  with  the  company. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Williams,  chief  clerk,  has  returned  from  his  vacation  spent 
in  New  Orleans,  where  he  had  some  exciting  experiences  during  the  recent 
storm  there. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Anderson,  assistant  manager,  is  back  from  his  vacation 
among  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina. 

DaUas,  Tex. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Patterson  and  Mr.  Fred  H.  Famham,  of  the  Boston  office, 
were  in  Dallas  the  early  half  of  October. 

Mr.  Mark  Lowd,  southwestern  manager  of  the  Stone  &  Webster 
Engineering  Corporation,  attended  the  American  Electric  Railway 
Association  Convention  at  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Wallace  returned  to  Boston  early  in  October* 
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Mr.  J.  L.  Lots  of  the  Stone  &  Webater  EngineeriBg  Corporation 
spent  several  weeks  of  September  in  Dallas  working  on  the  plans  for  the 
proposed  Interurban  Terminal.  Recently*  the  city  extended  the  time 
within  which  work  is  to  be  started  on  the  terminal  to  December  20,  1915. 

Mr.  D.  J.  Hennessey,  chief  clerk,  has  returned  from  a  month's  vaca- 
tion spent  on  a  ranch  near  San  Angelo,  Tex. 

One  of  the  features  of  this  year's  Texas  State  Fair  will  be  the  cele- 
bration of  Edison  Day,  October  21.  The  Electrical  Fraternity  of  Dallas 
is  making  extensive  plans  to  properly  commemorate  the  event.  Other 
features  of  the  1915  Fair  will  be  a  military  encampment,  a  wild  west  show, 
spectacular  aviation  exhibitions,  and  probably  a  style  show.  Texas 
seems  to  be  on  the  eve  of  returning  prosperity,  and"  it  is  believed  the 
attendance  at  the  fair  this  year  will  materially  exceed  that  of  a  year  ago, 
when  business  conditions  in  this  State  were  at  a  low  ebb. 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

Mr.  M.  M.  Phinney  and  Mr.  L.  C.  Bradley,  assistant  district  man- 
ager, spent  a  few  days  in  El  Paso  during  September. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Morse,  superintendent  railway  department,  after  two  weeks 
at  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  with  Mrs.  Morse  and  their  two  daughters,  returned 
to  El  Paso  by  way  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  El  Paso,  Mr.  Mark  Lowd,  district  manager 
of  the  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation,  accompanied  by  Mr 
H.  S.  Potter,  manager,  Mr.  G.  G,  Morse,  railway  superintendent,  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  F.  Judd,  assistant  treasurer,  motored  to  the  Elephant  Butte  Dam. 

Mr.  V.  W.  Berry  of  Fort  Worth  stopped  over  two  days  in  El  Paso 
on  his  way  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Berry,  together  with 
Mr.  G.  G.  Morse,  Mr.  C.  C.  Curtis,  lighting  superintendent,  and  Mr.  H.  S. 
Potter,  motored  to  the  Dona  Ana  County  Fair  at  Las  Cruces,  New 
Mexico,  in  Mr.  Potter's  car.  A  severe  hail  storm  was  encountered  during 
the  return  trip,  which  will,  no  doubt,  go  down  in  New  Mexico's  history. 
The  largest  of  the  hail  stones  measured  eight  and  three-quarter  inches  in 
circumference,  and  not  only  destroyed  crops  and  trees  and  broke  window 
panes,  but  also  killed  a  farmer's  calf  which  was  unable  to  find  shelter. 
Mr.  Curtis  also  informs  us  that  one  of  these  large  stones  came  down  with 
such  great  force  that  it  tore  through  an  automobile  top  and  severely 
injured  a  passenger  in  the  car. 

Messrs.  L.  C.  Bradley,  Mark  Lowd,  V.  W.  Berry  and  H.  S.  Potter 
recently  left  El  Paso  to  attend  the  American  Electric  Railway  Convention 
at  San  Francisco. 

Fort  Madison,  la. 

The  Perfection  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  are  proceeding  rapidly  with 
the  construction  of  their  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  rubber  tires.  This 
is  the  most  recent  of  Fort  Madison's  new  industries,  and  the  promoters 
state  that  they  will  place  upon  the  market  a  puncture-proof  tire  which 
will  contain  features  making  it  superior  to  the  ordinary  tire.  The  officers 
are  men  of  experience  in  the  business.  They  are  erecting  model  factory 
buildings  upon  the  Factoria  addition  and  are  not  asking  for  a  bonus  or 
assistance  from  the  community  in  the  development  of  their  project. 
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which  WM  recently  widely  advertised  in  the  Chicago  press.  The  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Qnincy  Railroad  have  built  a  side  track  to  the  site  and  the 
group  of  buildings  contemplated  should  be  completed  before  cold  weather. 

J.  L.  S.  Scadding,  superintendent,  has  been  transferred  to  the  meter 
testing  department  of  the  Mississippi  River  Power  Company  at  Keokuk. 

S.  W.  Carothers  of  the  Dallas  City  Light  Company  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Fort  Madison. 

L.  C.  Hunt,  solicitor,  left  the  employ  of  the  company  on  September  1. 

The  consent  of  the  city  has  been  obtained  to  the  substitution  of 
four  hundred  candle-power  nitrogen-filled  lamps  installed  in  General 
Electric  Novaluz  units  in  place  of  the  Adams-Bagnall  0.6-ampere  enclosed 
arc.  The  new  lamps  will  operate  on  an  a.c.  series  circuit,  6.6-ampere, 
and  will  be  equipped  with  15-ampere  compensator,  prismatic  refractors, 
concentric  reflectors  and  outer  globe  of  clear  glass. 

Our  company  has  obtained  a  contract  to  furnish  power  service  to  the 
Perfection  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  which  is  erecting  a  group  of  modern 
factory  buildings  on  the  new  industrial  addition.  The  initial  connected 
load  will  be  800  horse  power  and  an  extension  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Power  Company's  11,000- volt  line  to  the  pumping  station  in  the  West 
End  will  be  built  to  serve  the  new  customer. 

The  new  Grerman-American  Bank  building  is  completed.  It  is  an 
attractive  structure. 

The  Fort  Madison  Savings  Bank  is  extending  its  building  to  cover 
an  adjoining  lot  and  is  making  extensive  interior  improvements.  The 
building  has  been  outlined  with  incandescent  lights,  which  add  to  its 
attractiveness. 

The  Fort  Madison  Street  Railway  has  commenced  the  work  of  re- 
building the  track.  New  cars  are  to  replace  the  old  equipment  at  an  early 
date  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  improve  the  service. 

Mr.  Edgar  was  a  visitor  to  Fort  Madison  in  October. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Mr.  y.  W.  Berry,  general  superintendent  of  this  company,  has  been 
in  San  Francisco  attending  the  convention  of  the  American  Electric 
Railway  Association. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Jordan,  who  has  been  chief  clerk  in  our  accounting  depart- 
ment for  the  past  three  years,  has  been  appointed  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  Paducah  companies. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Loup,  formerly  head  bookkeeper,  has  been  appointed  to 
take  Mr.  Jordan's  place  as  chief  clerk. 

The  extension  of  the  Summit  Avenue  car  line  has  been  completed, 
and  the  cars  are  now  being  operated  on  a  half-hour  schedule,  over  the  new 
track,  which  extends  to  the  tracks  of  the  Fort  Worth  Belt  Railway. 

Safety  First  lectures,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Traction  Company, 
will  be  begun  in  the  Fort  Worth  public  schools  in  a  short  time.  The 
Board  of  Education  has  granted  permission  for  these  lectures,  which  will 
be  given  by  Mr.  Watson,  general  claim  agent,  and  Mr.  R.  £.  Griffiths, 
chairman  of  the  Central  Safety  Committee.  Safety  First  badges  and 
emblems  will  be  distributed  among  the  children  during  the  talks. 
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Honghtoiiy  Mklu 

The  passenger  service  on  the  lake  steamers  was  discontinued  October  1 . 

The  first  snow  storm  of  the  season  in  the  Copper  Country  occurred 
October  8,  the  snow  lasting  two  or  three  days. 

Paving  on  Lake  Linden  Avenue,  Laurium,  is  completed,  and  the 
work  on  Hecla  street  is  nearing  completion. 

Mr.  Alfred  L.  Pollard  arrived  from  Boston  a  few  weeks  ago  to  take 
position  as  power  station  student,  under  Mr.  T.  V.  Whittier,  chief  en- 
gineer. Mr.  Pollard  is  a  graduate  of  the  Wentworth  Steam  Engineering 
School,  of  Boston. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Risteen,  of  the  auditing  department,  is  here  making  an 
audit  of  the  Houghton  companies'  books. 

Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  vessels  to  take  cargoes  of  grain  from 
the  northwest,  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  shipments  of  coal  from  the 
lower  lake  ports  to  the  Copper  Country.  Many  vessels  are  going  through 
Portage  Lake,  west  bound,  in  ballast,  rather  than  spend  the  necessary 
time  to  load  and  unload  coal. 

The  Twin  Counties  Fair,  at  Laurium,  was  held  for  the  first  time  this 
year,  and  was  moderately  successful. 

The  Copper  Country  Fair,  held  at  Houghton,  the  first  part  of  October 
was  more  successful  than  ever,  showing  record  attendance.  The  Hough- 
ton County  Electric  Light  Company  had  a  large  booth  at  this  fair,  and 
obtained  very  good  results  by  demonstrating  electrical  appliances. 

Keokuk,  la. 

Construction  is  in  progress  this  fall  for  connecting  up  an  initial  in- 
stallation of  4,000  H.P.  in  electrolytic  zinc  load  for  the  River  Smelting  & 
Refining  Company,  about  three  miles  from  the  power  station,  and  about 
8,000  H.P.  of  electric  furnace  load  for  the  Keokuk  Electro- Metab  Com- 
pany, which  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  ferro-silicon. 

The  Mississippi  River  Power  Company  has  recently  prepared  a  map, 
lithographed  in  three  colors,  showing  the  location  of  its  power  zone  in  the 
Mississippi  valley,  and  its  relative  location  in  the  center  of  the  United 
States. 

At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  High  Tension  Club,  on  September 
21,  Mr.  Kellogg  spoke  to  the  members  of  the  club  on  the  subject  of  the 
Stone  &  Webster  Employees'  Investment  Association  and  the  Stone  & 
Webster  Public  Service  Journal.  Mr.  H.  A.  Turner,  who  is  the  electric 
superintendent  of  the  Keokuk  Electric  Company,  described  his  trip  to  the 
San  Francisco  fair  and  what  he  had  seen  on  same  of  the  Chicago,  Peoria 
&  St.  Paul  electrification  through  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Trawick  visited  Keokuk  on  September  21  and  22. 

Mr.  Edgar  made  two  visits  to  Keokuk  during  the  month  of  October 
and  was  accompanied  on  one  of  these  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Smith,  Jr. 

Paducah,  Ky. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Edgar,  district  manager,  spent  several  days  in  Paducah 
early  in  the  month. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Flahive,  our  assistant  treasurer,  will  shortly  be  transferred 
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to  Galveston,  Tex.  Mr.  L.  E.  Jordan,  formerly  chief  clerk  of  the  Northern 
Texas  Traction  Company,  will  succeed  Mr.  Flahive  in  Padacah. 

Our  manager,  Mr.  Weston,  has  recently  made  several  trips  to  Louis- 
ville to  assist  in  forming  a  State  association  of  public  utilities.  This 
organization  has  now  been  perfected,  with  about  fifteen  charter  members. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Flahive  recently  won  the  fall  golf  tournament  at  the 
Country  Club  and  will  receive  a  cup  which  the  board  of  governors  have 
put  up  for  the  winner. 

Pensacola,  Fla. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Smith,  formerly  superintendent  of  light  and  power,  has 
been  transferred  to  Middletown,  Conn. 

Mr.  John  A.  Adams,  formerly  of  Tampa  Electric  Company,  has  been 
transferred  to  Pensacola,  taking  the  position  of  superintendent  of  light 
and  power,  made  vacant  by  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Smith. 

Miss  Kate  L.  Eyers,  our  stenographer,  has  returned  from  a  vacation 
spent  in  Illinois. 

A  local  option  election  was  held  in  Pensacola,  on  October  12,  to  decide 
if  the  sale  of  liquor  should  be  legalized  in  Escambia  County.  The  result 
was  a  victory  for  the  anti-prohibitionists  by  a  majority  of  982. 

In  the  recent  tropical  hurricane,  which  destroyed  so  much  property 
on  the  Gulf  Coast,  Pensacola  escaped  with  only  slight  damage. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Louis  F.  Riegel,  formerly  with  the  Connecticut  Power  Company  at 
Middletown,  Conn.,  has  joined  our  commercial  department. 

Mr.  Howard  C.  Foss,  manager  of  the  Savannah  Electric  Company, 
underwent  a  serious  operation  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  early  in  October. 
His  friends  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  he  is  doing  finely. 

R.  C.  Claghorn  of  the  commercial  department  is  in  the  highlands  of 
Tennessee  recovering  from  a  persistent  attack  of  malaria. 

Roger  K.  Patton,  of  the  accounting  department,  is  spending  his 
vacation  with  his  parents  at  Weatherford,  Tex. 

The  bowling  season  is  on  again.  Six  teams,  representing  different 
departments,  are  engaged  in  an  interesting  struggle  for  the  championship. 
The  Transportation  team  leads  at  present  by  a  considerable  margin;  but 
the  season  is  yet  young  and  as  new  talent  is  showing  up  several  of  the 
teams  are  making  it  lively  for  the  trainmen. 

November  1  ends  the  first  year  of  the  Savannah  Tourist  and  Con- 
vention Bureau,  which  was  organized  to  attract  tourists  and  to  urge  upon 
different  societies  the  advantages  of  Savannah  as  a  convention  city. 
Though  handicapped  by  a  late  start  the  bureau  has,  during  the  past 
year,  made  its  influence  felt  in  many  directions.  For  next  year  it  has 
already  secured  twenty  conventions,  the  most  prominent  being  the 
National  Convention  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles. 

Richard  J.  Davant,  mayor  of  Savannah,  died  early  in  October  on 
his  farm  at  Millen,  Ga.  Mayor  Davant  had  been  in  ill  health  for  several 
months,  but  appeared  to  be  considerably  improved  and  had  returned  to 
his  work  shortly  before  his  sudden  death.  To  fill  out  his  unexpired  term 
of  over  three  years,  W.  J.  Pierpont  has  been  elected  mayor  by  the  City 
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Council.  Mr.  Pierpont  is  a  prominent  and  active  business  man  and  has 
been  an  alderman  for  several  years.  Mr.  J.  A.  6.  Carson,  who  has  been 
elected  to  fill  Mr.  Pierpont's  position  on  the  Council,  is  a  leader  in  the 
naval  stores  trade  and  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Savannah  Electric 
Company. 

The  Annual  Convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Associa- 
tion is  to  be  held  here  November  0-12»  1015.  Many  prominent  men» 
including  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  and  probably  other  Cabinet 
officials,  will  speak  at  the  meetings.  Mr.  Harry  A.  Arthur,  our  assistant 
treasurer,  is  on  the  committee  for  entertainment  and  arrangements.  The 
movement  for  a  forty-foot  channel  to  the  ocean  should  be  greatly  aided  by 
this  convention. 

Tampa,  Fla. 

The  Mexican  Petroleum  Company  has  located  a  plant  at  Tampa, 
and  its  pipe  lines,  storage  tanks  and  buildings  are  being  rushed  to  com- 
pletion. This  is  a  large  new  industry  for  Tampa,  the  cost  of  the  plant 
being  approximately  $800,000.  The  Mexican  Petroleum  Company  be- 
lieves that  it'can  do  a  large  fuel  oil  business  in  the  Tampa  territory,  which 
at  times  has  a  daily  consumption  of  about  seventy-five  tank  cars. 

Hillsborough  County  has  built  $270,000  worth  of  modern  school 
buildings  during  the  past  summer,  most  of  which  are  located  within  the 
city  limits  of  Tampa.  This  expenditure  was  necessary  properly  to  take 
care  of  the  rapid  increase  in  population. 

General  business  conditions  show  a  slight  improvement.  At  present 
the  cigar  factories  are  working  over  time  and  are  making  considerably 
over  a  million  cigars  per  day,  or  slightly  above  the  average. 

The  coming  crops  look  most  promising — both  oranges  and  garden 
truck — which  will  mean  a  prosperous  winter  for  the  outlying  territory. 

From  September  20  to  27  the  Tampa  manufacturers  exhibited  their 
products  and  processes  in  the  show  windows  of  our  principal  streets. 
The  week  was  known  as  "Made  in  Tampa  Week"  and  the  great  variety 
of  manufactured  products  exhibited  was  an  education  to  our  people. 
One  night  during  the  week  was  given  over  to  merriment  and  noise  making, 
and  was  a  fitting  ending  to  a  week  that  will  mean  great  benefit  to  the 
home  industries. 

Manager  J.  C.  Woodsome,  Mr.  6.  H.  Wygant  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Adams 
attended  the  Convention  of  the  Southeastern  section  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association,  which  was  held  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  from  Sep- 
tember 22  to  the  24th  inclusive.  The  headquarters  for  the  convention 
were  at  the  Grove  Park  Inn,  where  everything  was  done  for  the  conven- 
ience and  entertainment  of  all  the  delegates  attending.  Several  papers 
were  read  along  lines  of  Electrical  Heating  Devices,  High  Tension  line 
Construction,  Efficiency  in  Serving  Customers,  and  one  of  particular 
interest  on  Advertising  and  its  Direct  Relation  to  the  Central  Station. 

Manager  Woodsome  was  elected  president  of  the  southeastern 
section  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  delegates  report  a  profitable  and  enjoyable  convention  and  bring 
back  the  report  that  the  1916  convention  may  be  held  in  Tampa. 
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Mr.  C.  L.  Howe  has  been  transferred  from  the  Savannah  Electric 
Company  to  our  company  and  has  taken  up  his  duties  as  superintendent 
of  lighting. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Eaton  has  returned  from  his  vacation,  which  was  spent 
with  his  family  in  Maine  and  Canada. 

Mr.  John  A.  Adams  has  been  transferred  to  the  Pensacola  Electric 
Company,  where  he  will  take  up  his  duties  as  superintendent  of  lighting. 

Mr.  James  Orr,  chief  engineer  of  the  power  station,  has  gone  to 
Ponce,  P.  R.,  where  he  will  superintend  the  construction  of  a  new  power 
station  where  oil  is  to  be  burned. 

Mr.  Jack  Fuller  is  spending  his  vacation  with  his  family  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  Commercial  Bowling  League  has  again  organised  and  will  play 
a  series  of  games.  The  boys  of  our  company  have  organised  another 
team  and  will  compete  for  this  year's  trophy,  which  they  hope  to  add  to 
the  trophy  won  in  1015. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

The  Employees  Club,  which  by  reason  of  its  social  and  educational 
success,  acquired  through  the  four  years  of  its  existence,  has  become  inter- 
woven in  the  every-day  life  of  every  employee  of  the  company,  held  its 
opening  meeting  of  the  ensuing  year  on  October  14. 

After  an  excellent  supper  a  business  meeting  was  held,  at  which  the 
foUowing  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  season:  president,  George 
L.  Davis;  vice-president,  J.  F.  McLaughlin;  treasurer,  P.  J.  Shunney; 
secretary.  Nelson  E.  Smith. 

Mr.  Townsend,  Mr.  Stiness,  and  guests,  Messrs.  MarshaU  and 
Whitaker,  who  are  auditing  the  books  of  this  company,  made  remarks 
proper  to  the  occasion. 

Guests  were  also  present  from  the  Stone  &  Webster  Construction 
Company  and  the  Evening  Call  Publishing  Company. 

Mr.  Joseph  Pratt,  foreman  of  the  meter  department,  attended  the 
New  England  Section-National  Electric  Light  Association  Convention 
at  the  Mt.  Kineo  House,  Kineo,  Me. 

The  city  is  at  present  effecting  permanent  improvements,  by  ex- 
pending large  sums  of  money  in  the  paving  of  several  of  its  important 
streets  and  in  the  erection  of  new  bridges. 

Mr.  Clarence  Roberts,  information  clerk,  has  just  returned  from  a 
vacation  spent  at  his  home  in  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Perkins,  superintendent  of  the  gas  department,  is  at 
present  on  his  annual  vacation. 

Mr.  Harold  A.  Allen  of  the  commercial  department  is  at  the  present 
time  on  a  trip  to  Silver  City,  New  Mexico,  to  visit  his  family.  On  the 
way  he  will  visit  the  Exposition  at  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego. 
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COUPONS  AND  DIVTOENDS  DUE 

Per  Cent. 

Cape  Breton  Electric  Company,  Limited,  Pre- 
ferred Stock,  6  per  cent 8 

Cape  Breton  Electric  Company,  Limited,  Com- 
mon Stock lyi 

Eastern  Texas  Electric  Company  5s,  1942 ^}4 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company  of 
Brockton,  Capital  Stock 4 

♦Fall  River  Gas  Works  Company,  Capital 
Stock 8 

Galveston  Electric  Company  5s,  1940 %y4 

Houghton  County  Electric  Light  Company, 
Preferred  Stock,  6  per  cent 8 

Houghton  County  Electric  Light  Company, 
Common  Stock 2>^ 

Jacksonville  Electric  Company  5s,  19£7 %y4 

♦Jacksonville  Traction  Company,  Preferred 
Stock,  8  per  cent $.75 

♦Lowell  Electric  Light  Corporation,  The,  Capi- 
tal Stock 2 

Mississippi  River  Power  Company  (Debentures) 
6s,  1919 8 

Paducah  Traction  and  Light  Company  5s,  1985  ^}4 

Pawtucket  Gas  Company  of  New  Jersey,  The, 
4s,  1982 2 

Ponce  Electric  Company  6s,  19£7 8 

♦Public  Service  Investment  Company,  Pre- 
ferred Stock,  6  per  cent 1)4 

Railway  &  Light  Securities  Company  5s,  First 
Series,  1935;  Second  and  Third  Series,  1989; 
Fourth  Series,  1942;  Fifth  Series;  1944 %j4 

Seattle  Railway  Company,  The,  5s,  1921 %y4 

♦Sierra   Pacific    Electric    Company,    Preferred 

Stock,  4  per  cent 1 

Nov.    1,     Whatcom  County  Railway  &  Light  Company 

5s,  1935 %}4 


Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 
Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 
Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 
Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 
Nov. 

Nov. 
Nov. 

Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


*Payable  quarterly. 
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Per  Cent. 
Nov.  15,     *Keokuk  Electric  Company,  Preferred  Stock, 

6  per  cent IJ/^ 

Nov.  15,     *Tampa  Electric  Company,  Capital  Stock ^yi 

Dec.     1,     Baton    Rouge    Electric    Company,    Preferred 

Stock,  6  per  cent ^ 8 

Dec.     1,     Berkshire  Power  Company,  The,  5s,  1934 2>^ 

Dec.     1,     Blackstone  Valley  Gas  and  Electric  Company, 

Preferred  Stock,  6  per  cent 3 

Dec.     1,    *Blackstone  Valley  Gas  and  Electric  Company, 

Common  Stock 2 

Dec.     1,     Bridgewater  Electric  Company,  The,  5s,  1920. .  St}4 
Dec.     1,     Brockton  and  Plymouth  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany 4>^s,  1920 2X 

Dec.     1,     *Central  Mississippi  Valley  Electric  Properties, 

Preferred  shares,  6  per  cent 1)4 

Dec.     1,     *Connecticut  Power  Company,  The,  Preferred 

Stock,  6  per  cent lyi 

Dec.     1,     Dallas  Electric  Company  5s,  1917 2J^ 

Dec.     1,     Edison    Electric    Illuminating    Company    of 

Brockton  5s,  1930 2>^ 

Dec.     1,     *Northern  Texas  Electric  Company,  Common 

Stock, 1 

Dec.     1,     Pawtucket  Electric  Company  5s,  1916 2>^ 

Dec.     1,     Pawtucket  Gas  Company  of  New  Jersey,  The, 

Preferred  Stock,  5  per  cent 2^ 

Dec.     1,     Puget  Sound  Power  Company  5s,  1933 2>^ 

Dec.     1,    Tampa  Electric  Company  5s,  1933 2^ 

Dec.  15,     *E1  Paso  Electric  Company,  Common  Stock. .  .   ^}4 

•Payable  quarterly. 

Dividend  rates  are  based  on  the  last  declaration. 
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Quotations  on  Securities 


OF 


Companies  under  Stone  &  Webster  Management 
OCTOBER  30,  1915 


Reqoettefor  inforaiAtioii in refud  to  the  eong^aiiiM 

»or  seO. 

BONDS 

PRBF.  STOCK 

COMMON  STOCK 

COMPANY 

Int. 
Snto 

Price 
sndlnt. 

Kste 

Price 

DiT. 

Bnte 

Price 

Abliigton  &  RockUmd,  The  £L  Lt 
&  Pr.  Co.  of 

5% 

100 

No 

Pref 

8% 

165 

Baton  Rouge       ( Bond,  1939 

Elec  Co.            (  Notoo,  April»  1918 

5% 
6% 

90 
99 

6% 

85 

Blackstone  Valley  Gas  &  Elec.  Co. 

5% 

100 

•6% 

105 

8% 

150 

Blue  Hm  St  Ry.  Co.,  The 

5% 

92 

No 

Pref 

Brockton  &  Plymouth  St  Ry.  Co. 

4J% 

90 

♦6% 

85 

Cape  Breton  Elec.  Co.,  Ltd. 

5% 

90 

6% 

85t 

3% 

45t 

Central  Mississippi  VaUey 
Electric  Propdties 

No 

Bonds 

•6% 

75 

12  N 

Columbus  Elec.    (BondM933 

Co.                         (  Notoo,  Jvlj,  1917 

5% 
<5% 

85 
98J 

6% 

70 

12 

Columbus  Power  Co.,  The 

5% 

90 

Connecticut  Power  Co.,  The 

5% 

95 

♦6% 

93 

100 

Dallas  Elec.  Co.    Notoo,  Juno,  1917 

5% 

97J 

11 

84L 
60 

30  L 

Dallas  Electric     ( Bondi,  1922 
Corporation      (  Notos,  Feb.,  1917 

5% 
5% 

95 
97J 

Eastern  Texas      ( Bonds,  1942 

Elec.  Co.             }  Notoo,  Jnly,  1916 

11 

92 
100 

♦6% 

86 

43 

Edison  Elec.  Big.  f  Bonds,  1930 
Co.  of  Brockton  \  Notes,  Msrch,  1921 

11 

100 
100 

No 

Pref 

8% 

176tx 

El  Paso  Elec.  Co. 

s% 

98 

6% 

96 

9% 

120 

Fall  River  Gas  Works  Co. 

Ho 

Bonds 

No 

Pref 

12% 

257t 

Galveston  Elec  Co. 

5% 

92 

Galveston-Houston  Elec.  Co. 

n. 

Bonds 

♦6% 

82    I 

7% 

61  i 

Galveston-Houston  Elec.  Ry.  Co. 

5% 

95 

No 

Pref 

Haverhill  Gas  light  Co. 

(Stock  ptrndno  $50) 

Ho 

Bonds 

No 

Pref 

9% 

98 

Houghton  County  Elec.  Lt  Co. 

(Stock  par  ndoo  $25) 

5% 

94 

6% 

23t 

5% 

16t 

Houi^ton  County  Traction  Co. 

s% 

90 

•6% 

80 

40 

Houghton  County  St  Ry.  Co.,  The 

5% 

95 

No 

Pref 

No 

Coa 
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BOBDS         1 

FBBT.  STOCK  | 

tOMMOH  STOCK 

COMPAIVT 

Bate 

Pile, 
andlnt 

DIt. 
Bnto 

Frioo 

DIt. 
Bnte 

Frioo 

Houston  Elec  Co. 

5% 

«t 

5% 

94 

Ho 

Pref 

Ho 

Cost 

Jaclnonvine         Boodi,  mi 
Tractkm  Co.       Notat,  Ifardi,  1917 

SI 

90 
98 

•6% 

sot 

25 

Keokuk  Electric  Co. 

Ho 

Bonds 

♦6% 

94 

Key  West  Elec.  Co.,  The 

s% 

80 

Lowell  Elec.  Lt  Corp.,  The 

Ho 

Bonds 

Ho 

Pref 

8% 

200t 

Mississippi  River  Power  Co. 

5% 

76  1 

42| 

12  i 

Northern  Texas  Elec  Co. 

s% 

94 

6% 

82? 

4% 

«! 

Northern  Texas  Thiction  Co. 

5% 

99 

Ho 

Pref 

s% 

98 

Ho 

Pref 

Ho 

Com 

Paducah  Traction  and  Lt  Co. 

s% 

70  L 

15  L 

5L 

Pensacola  Elec  i  Bonds,  1931 
MT^msmm,  Aiec  |  ^^^g^^^^igi^ 

5% 

80 
99 

52 

5 

Pdnce  Elec  Co. 

6% 

100 

Ho 

Pref 

Public  Service  Investment  Co. 

no 

Bonds 

♦6% 

83Jt 

40 

Puget  Sound  Elec  Ry. 

s% 

85B 

Puget  Sound  Power  Co. 

s% 

96 

Ho 

Pref 

Ho 

Com 

Puset  Sound  Ttac,  Lt. ,  n^^Am  loio 
IPr.Co.                   |»»id..iw» 

6% 

100 

*6% 

65 

25 

'flnt  Series.  1935 

S^  Co        1  ™^  S^*^  ^^^ 
»•«•  ^-           Fourth  Series,  1942 

iFtftfi  Series,  1944 

5% 
5% 

s% 

5% 
5% 

98 
98 
98 
98 
98 

•6% 

97 

6% 

95 

Savannah  Elec.  Co. 

5% 

70  g 

^Ist  Mortisce,  1930 
Seattle  Elec.  J  Cons.  A  Ref .  1929 
Co.,  The    1  Sesttto-Brerett,  1939 
The  Sesttle  Bj^  1921 

s% 
s% 

99B 
95^ 
94 
99 

Ho 

Pref 

Ho 

Cem 

SierraPadficElecCo.  Botes,  8epti9M 

6% 

99 

•6% 

55t 

5 

Tacoma  Ry.  and  Pr.  Co. 

5% 

90 

Ho 

Pref 

Tan^a  Elec  Co. 

5% 

99J 

He 

Pref 

10% 

142i 

Whatcom  County  Ry.  &  Lt  Co. 

5% 

94 

Ho 

Pref 

Ho 

Com 

Qootatioos  sre  spprozfanste.    AO  stods  $100  ptr  ndne 

•CnmolstiTe.    tB>-Dt?ldend.   A. Listed onLondon Stock Bzchsnge.   B.LIstedon 
L.  Listed  en  LoiiisfiIle»  Ky.,  Stock  Bnhsnge.    H.  Common  sksres  hsTS  no  ptr 


value.    Z.  Bz-ffig|its« 
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LIBRARY  NOTES 

(£5)     Missing.  General  Electric  Review,  Volume  XV,  191 JJ. 

(26)  What  every  householder  should  know!  We  have 
recently  received  two  publications  which  come  within  this 
classification.  One  is  Circular  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
No.  55y  ** Measurements  for  the  Hotisehold,**  issued  August  28, 
1915,  in  which  one  will  find  illustrated  chapters  on  such  topics 
as  electricity,  gas  and  water,  how  to  read  the  meters,  causes 
of  high  bills,  how  to  have  the  meters  tested,  also  chapters  on 
heat,  refrigeration,  purchasing  commodities,  how  to  regulate 
a  clock,  and,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  advice  on  the  accuracy 
of  measurements.  Become  familiar  with  it  by  all  means. 
Another  recent  accession,  less  obviously  for  the  householder, 
is  the  Sixty-Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  StcUe  Board  of  AgricvUure,  for  1914.  In  this 
will  be  f  oimd  a  lecture  on  household  accoimting,  by  Laura  Com- 
stock;  on  rats  and  rat  riddance,  by  Edward  Howe  Forbush; 
on  the  home  vegetable  garden,  by  Allen  French;  the  first  annual 
report  on  boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  with  a  good  deal  else  that 
one  would  more  particularly  expect  to  find  in  a  report  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  The  document  is  a  good  one,  and 
should  be  much  appreciated. 

(27)  What  every  stenographer  should  know!  Under 
this  classification  we  have  recently  obtained  two  pamphlets 
on  English  composition  and  the  like  from  the  Geological  Survey! 
One  is  entitled  ^^Suggestions  to  Authors  of  Papers  Submitted 
for  Publication  .  .  .  with  Directions  to  Typewriter  Operators^** 
2nd  edition,  1913.  The  other  is  ''ExtracU  from  the  Style  Booh 
of  the  Government  Printing  Office  Designed  for  ike  use  of 
Typetoriter  Operators  Engaged  in  Preparing  Manuscript  for 
Printing."  In  these  two  is  a  wealth  of  information  on  the 
fussy  questions  that  come  up  in  connection  with  letter  writing 
from  day  to  day. 

(28)  What  every  business  man  should  know!  The 
pamphlet  on  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration^ 
1915-16,  published  by  Harvard  University,  contains  a  de- 
scription of  the  various  courses  offered,  and  interesting  com- 
ments on  the  purposes  and  details  of  these  courses.  Such 
headings  as  Accoimting  practice.  Law  relating  to  banking 
operations  and  to  railroad  rate  making.  Factory  management, 
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Taylor  system  of  management,  Business  statistics,  Foreign 
trade,  Financial  management  of  industrial  corporations.  In- 
surance, Chamber  of  commerce  problems.  Public  utilities 
operation.  Lumbering,  and  Business  Research,  all  make  one's 
mouth  water  to  go  back  and  begin  one's  educational  career 
again. 

(29)  What  every  politician  should  know!  ** Bibliography 
of  Municipal  Oovemment**  by  William  B.  Mimro,  Professor 
of  Municipal  Government  in  Harvard  University,  is  a  new 
publication  of  nearly  five  himdred  pages,  indexed  with  much 
detail,  and  giving  ample  references  under  a  multiplicity  of 
topics  in  connection  with  municipal  government.  There  are 
chapters  on  political  machinery,  city  planning,  public  utilities, 
sanitation  and  public  health,  municipal  finance,  etc.  It  is  a 
valuable  accession  to  our  library,  and  a  model  for  bibliographies 
in  other  departments. 

(30)  What  every  citizen  should  know!  The  Municipal 
Register  for  1915  is  a  handbook  of  Boston  government  and  de- 
partments. In  this  one  can  find  not  only  the  city  officials, 
but  descriptions  of  departments,  valuation  of  real  estate,  the 
amended  charter,  a  good  map  of  the  city,  a  good  index,  and 
much  else. 

(81)  "  The  Express  Service  and  Rates,''  by  W.  H.  Chandler, 
at  the  time  Assistant  Manager,  Traffic  Bureau,  the  Merchants' 
Association  of  New  York,  and  now  with  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  is  interesting  historically,  as  well  as  for  an  authori- 
tative treatise  on  the  subject  of  express.  Chapters  on  the 
electric  railroad  in  the  express  business,  and  parcel  post  and  the 
express  business,  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  the  Stone  & 
Webster  organization,  while  the  following  from  the  frontispiece, 
containing  the  first  express  advertisement,  will  be  of  interest 
to  almost  any  one:  "W.  F.  Hamden,  for  the  last  five  years 
conductor  and  passenger-clerk  for  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
Railroad  Company,  has  made  arrangements  with  the  Provi- 
dence Railroad  and  New  York  Steamboat  Companies,  to  run  a 
car  through  from  Boston  to  New  York,  and  vice  versa,  four 
times  a  week,  commencing  Monday,  4th  March.  He  will  ac- 
company a  car  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  goods, 
collecting  drafts,  notes  and  bills.  Orders  of  all  kinds  promptly 
attended  to"— dated  Boston,  February  «3, 1839. 
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LIBRARY  OF  STONE  &  WEBSTER 


Recent  Accessions 

(10)  Civil,  (20)  Electrical  Engineering 

584     Third  report  of  the  Quebec  Streams  Commission  .  .  .  Nov,  1014. 

Quebec,     1014.     lOlp,     7x10,     illus,     charts.     *7260.St88.1014. 

Map  accompanying  report.     *7260.St88.1014m 
5S5     Fourth  annual  report  of  the  New  York  Conservation  Commission, 

1014.  Albany,  1015.     800p,  7x10,  illus,  plates.     *1708.1014 

586  A  stud^  of  the  dielectric  strength  of  cables:  abstract  of  a  thesis 

submitted  .  .  .  Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech.  in  partial  fulfilment  of  re- 
quirements for  degree  of  Doctor  of  Engineering.  Robert  J. 
Wiseman.     Boston,  1015.     27p,  6x8j.     •0714. W755 

587  Manual  of  electrical  undertakings  and  directory  of  officials,  1015- 

1016  .  .  .  Compiled  .  .  .  EmUe  Garcke  ...  Vol  XIX.  Lon- 
don, nd.  1822p,  6x0.  *7100.6165.008.  Map  and  misc.  papers 
accompanjring  same.     *7100.Gl65.008m 

588  Transactions   of   American   Electrochemical  Society,   vol   XXVII: 

27th  general  meeting,  Atlantic  City,  April  22,  28,  1015,  Philadel- 
phia, April  24,  1015.  South  Bethlehem,  1015.  470p,  6x0,  illus. 
♦6011.1015.v27 
580  Report  on  electrolysis  conditions  in  Springfield,  Ohio.  Report  of 
a  joint  investigation  .  .  •  Springfield,  Feb  11,  1014.  nd.  32p, 
7x10.     *2541.0717 

(80)  Mechanical,  (40)  Mining  Engineering 

540  Ball  bearings.     B  D  Gray  and  H  Wickland.     Presented  April  14, 

1015,  at  Phila  before  Electric  Vehicle  Association  of  America. 
[cl015]     28p,  6x0,  illus,  diagrams.     *072.G701 

541  Transactions,    American    Society    Mechanical    Engineers,    vol    86: 

St  Paul-Minneapolis  meeting.  New  York  meeting,  1014.  N  Y, 
1015.     1185p,  6x0,  illus.     *6050.1014.v86 

542  Relative  fields  of  horse,  electric,  and  gasoline  trucks.     H  F  Thomson. 

Final  report  of  the  investigation  by  the  Electrical  Engineering  Dept. 
of  Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech.  Vehicle  Research  Bull  No  4.  Summary 
of  entire  investigation,  Aug,  1014.  62p,  6x0,  tables  and  diagrams. 
♦02.T888 
548  United  States  mining  statutes  annotated.  J  W  Thompson.  Pt  I: 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


In  the  President's  annual  message  we  find  such  phrases  as 
these:  "The  transportation  problem  is  an  exceedingly  serious 
and  pressing  one  in  this  country.  There  has  from  time  to 
time  of  late  been  reason  to  fear  that  our  railroads  would  not 
much  longer  be  able  to  cope  with  it  successfully,  as  at  present 
equipped  and  co-ordinated.  I  suggest  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
provide  for  a  commission  of  inquiry  to  ascertain  by  thorough 
canvass  of  the  whole  question  whether  our  laws  as  at  present 
framed  and  administered  are  as  serviceable  as  they  might  be 
in  the  solution  of  the  problem  .  .  .  The  regulation  of  the 
railroads  of  the  country  by  Federal  Commission  has  had  ad- 
mirable results  and  has  fully  justified  the  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions of  those  by  whom  the  policy  of  regulation  was  originally 
proposed.  The  question  is  not  what  should  we  undo.  It  is 
whether  there  is  anything  else  we  can  do  that  would  supply  us 
with  effective  means,  in  the  very  process  of  regulation,  for  better- 
ing the  conditions  under  which  the  railroads  are  operated  and 
for  making  them  more  useful  servants  of  the  country  as  a 
whole." 


This  is  somewhat  paradoxical.  "The  regulation  of  the 
railroads  of  the  country  by  Federal  Commission  has  had  ad- 
mirable results  and  has  fully  satisfied  the  hopes  and  expectations 
of  those"  by  whom  it  was  proposed;  "the  transportation  prob- 
lem is  an  exceedingly  serious  and  pressing  one  in  this  country." 
These  two  phrases  seem  hardly  in  agreement.  Those  who 
originally  proposed  the  policy  of  regulation  could  not  have 
desired  to  bring  about  an  "exceedingly  serious"  transportation 
situation.     Obviously  the  situation  must  indeed  be  bad  if  it 
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necessitates  the  creation  of  another  commission  to  study  the 
doings  of  the  commission  to  whom  the  task  of  regulating  the 
transportation  companies  has  for  many  years  in  the  past  been 
delegated.  Nearly  three  decades,  for  example,  have  elapsed 
since  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  began  to  tell  the 
railroads  how  they  should  conduct  their  affairs,  and  yet  the 
railroads  were  never  in  such  a  plight  as  they  are  today,  and  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  people  who  own  the  capital  which 
they  so  much  need  for  their  development  appear  not  to  like 
the  way  in  which  the  railroads  have  been  regulated  in  the  past. 
Evidently  there  are  still  some  very  important  things  to  be 
learned  about  regulation.  One  of  these  is  that  making  rates 
by  law  is  about  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  accomplish 
successfully.  Under  normal  economic  conditions,  rates  (prices) 
are  so  delicately  adjusted  to  other  conditions  that  they  change 
automatically  and  promptly  when  these  other  conditions 
change.  Governments  in  the  past  have  never  succeeded  in 
preventing  this  for  any  length  of  time.  Yet  no  one  can  read 
the  history  of  rate  regulation  in  this  country  for  the  last  ten 
years  without  feeling  that  our  law  makers  and  our  regidatory 
bodies  have  failed  to  realize  the  inevitability  of  this  tendency 
of  prices  to  co-ordinate  themselves  with  all  the  other  factors  in 
the  situation.  Laws  and  regulatory  bodies  may  prevent  them 
from  so  co-ordinating  themselves,  but  only  with  such  results 
as  have  been  witnessed.  Investors  do  not  stop  to  reason 
about  the  laws  of  political  economy;  they  merely  follow  their 
instincts,  as  modified  and  controlled  by  their  common  sense. 
Now  the  first  instinct  of  everybody  who  has  any  money  is  not 
to  employ  it  unless  he  can  get  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  it.  If 
the  laws  and  the  regulatory  bodies  allow  him  to  do  this,  there 
will  not  be  anything  very  serious  in  our  transportation  situation. 
If  they  do  not  allow  him,  the  transportation  situation  is  bound 
to  be  serious. 


Mr.  Stone  and  the  American  International  Corporation 

The  fact  is  generally  known  that  a  corporation  entitled  the 
American  International  Corporation,  with  an  authorized  capi- 
tal of  $50,000,000,  has  been  formed  by  leading  financial  inter- 
ests throughout  the  United  States,  of  which  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Stone,  of  the  firm  of  Stone  &  Webster,  has  accepted  the  presi- 
dency, Mr.  Edwin  S.  Webster  being  among  the  directors.     The 
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nature  and  scope  of  the  new  organization  may  be  gained  from 
the  following  interview  with  Mr.  Stone,  which  appeared  in  the 
Boston  News  Bureau  on  November  30: 

"The  great  effect  that  the  events  of  the  last  year  and  a  half 
will  have  on  international  financial  and  commercial  relations 
brings  new  responsibilities  and  opportunities  to  this  country," 
said  Mr.  Stone. 

"It  will  be  many  years  before  Europe  can  provide,  as  she 
has  so  largely  done,  the  capital  that  the  world  needs  for  the  de- 
velopment of  its  business.  There  are  already  many  urgent  de- 
mands that  we  render,  as  far  as  we  may,  the  service  that  Europe 
has  hitherto  renderd,  and  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
use  a  part  of  their  abundant  credit  to  finance  the  needs  and  de- 
velopments of  countries  no  longer  able  to  depend  upon  their 
former  sources. 

"Many  of  the  demands  for  assistance  will  come  from  the 
great  activities  that  have  needed  and  will  need  large  amounts  of 
capital  for  plant.  Just  as  we  had  to  go  to  Europe  for  much  of 
the  capital  necessary  for  our  railroads,  street  railroads,  electric 
developments,  terminals,  and  other  public  facilities,  so  now  the 
world  may  look  to  us  in  this  country  to  render,  in  our  turn,  some 
of  this  service. 

"This  American  International  Corporation  that  is  to  assist 
in  furnishing  capital  must  study  situations,  analyze  conditions 
and  determine  the  soundness  of  undertakings.  This  is  perhaps 
the  reason  for  my  connection.  Boston  and  the  older  investment 
centers  of  the  East  have  furnished  much  capital  for  the  develop- 
ment of  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  Stone  &  Webster,  for 
some  twenty-five  years,  have  sought  out  communities  that 
needed  and  wished  semi-public  improvements,  and  after  study- 
ing, analyzing  and  judging  the  soundness  of  the  proposed  de- 
velopments, have  interested  those  with  capital  so  that  the  de- 
velopments could  be  made.  The  experience  in  this  work  and 
the  knowledge  of  essential  factors  will,  of  course,  be  of  assistance 
in  this  broader  field. 

"There  will  be  no  change  in  the  firm  or  business  of  Stone 
&  Webster,  except  that  the  part  of  the  organization  having  most 
to  do  with  the  study  and  analysis  of  business  opportunities  will 
doubtless  find  a  larger  field  for  its  activities  than  it  has  found  of 
late  years  in  this  country. 

"There  is  much  that  is  promising  in  this  departure  in 
American  finance,  and  one  may  easily  imagine  that  with  so 
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strong  a  helping  hand  held  out,  the  engineers  of  the  country, 
its  technically  trained  men  and  the  enterprising  developers, 
may  find  in  other  countries  opportunities  similar  to  those  that 
have  been  so  vigorously  improved  here  in  the  last  fifty  years." 


Street  RaUways  Costs  and  Fares  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States 

The  article  in  this  number  on  ''Raising  Municipal  Fares  in 
England"  will  be  found  exceptionally  interesting.  At  the 
recent  conference  in  London  of  the  Municipal  Tramways  Asso- 
ciation of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Alfred  Baker,  general  manager  of 
the  Birmingham  Corporation  Tramways,  read  a  paper,  which 
we  have  elsewhere  reproduced  in  full,  on  ''Financial  Problems 
as  Affecting  Tramways  During  War  Time."  Mr.  Baker  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
materials  and  wages,  the  margin  between  receipts  and  cost  of 
operation  has  been  practically  eliminated,  and  that  as  a  result 
the  Birmingham  Corporation  has  increased  the  price  of  the 
service  to  the  public. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  what  this  means  when  reduced  to  the 
basis  of  American  experience.  The  new  scale  reduces  the 
length  of  the  first  penny  stage  from  2}4  miles  to  1^  miles, 
which  may  be  considered  equivalent  to  a  reduction  from  6}4 
to  4f^  miles  for  a  5-cent  fare.  In  Birmingham  they  evidently 
think  that  by  carrying  a  passenger  no  more  than  1^  miles  on  the 
first  stage  for  one  pence  they  can  show  a  profit.  American 
public  utility  managers  would  be  glad  to  secure  the  equivalent 
effect  in  this  country,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  could  do  this  by 
carrying  a  passenger  4^^  miles  for  5  cents.  Mr.  H.  G.  Bradlee 
went  into  this  subject  somewhat  exhaustively  in  1912,  with 
interesting  results.  In  a  report  of  a  committee  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  to  the  Thirty-First  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Electric  Railway  Association,  he  discussed  the  prob- 
lem of  "Determining  the  Proper  Basis  for  Rates  and  Fares." 
His  figures  are  especially  applicable  to  a  property  in  this  country 
whose  gross  earnings  exceed  $1,000,000  per  annum,  in  which 
class  the  Birmingham  Municipal  Tramways  Corporation  may 
be  ranked.  Mr.  Bradlee  concludes  that  urban  street  railway 
lines  exceeding  four  miles  in  length  must  be  a  burden  on  the 
company  rather  than  a  source  of  profit,  if  operated  on  a  5-cent 
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fare  under  conditions  obtained  in  America.  These  conditions 
are  somewhat  as  follows:  operating  expenses  range  from  14>^ 
cents  to  19  cents  per  car  mile,  averaging  about  17  cents;  in- 
vestment per  dollar  per  gross  approximately  $4.00;  deprecia- 
tion, obsolescence,  etc.,  over  and  above  maintenance  3  per  cent 
of  investment;  taxes  lyi  per  cent;  return  on  investment  8  per 
cent.  The  sum  of  the  last  three  items  constitutes  an  annual 
fixed  charge  of  12>^  per  cent. 

The  general  manager  of  the  Birmingham  Municipal  line 
has,  therefore,  furnished  very  valuable  comparative  figures  for 
use  in  the  United  States.  We  see  that  he  has  actually  advanced 
the  fare  in  his  city  to  a  point  which  would  be  equivalent  in  this 
country  to  4^^  miles  for  5  cents,  whereas  we  see  from  Mr. 
Bradlee's  figures  that  anything  in  excess  of  four  miles  for  5  cents 
is  a  burden  on  the  company.  The  sum  of  the  matter  is  that  for 
the  equivalent  of  a  5-cent  fare  a  passenger  should  under  normal 
conditions  be  profitably  carried  a  greater  distance  in  Great 
Britain  than  he  could  be  carried  in  the  United  States,  owing  to 
the  lower  cost  of  operation  abroad.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note 
that  whereas  before  the  war  the  car  mile  earnings  of  the  Birming- 
ham system  were  10.17  pence  (20.3  cents),  they  are  since  the 
rise  in  fares  13.18  pence  (26.4  cents).  In  view  of  all  the  facts 
in  the  case,  the  latter  figure  (26.4  cents)  may  be  considered 
only  fair  for  a  similar  case  in  this  country. 

The  manager  of  the  Birmingham  property  attaches  a  good 
deal  of  importance  to  the  fact  that  wages  have  risen  sharply. 
A  comparison  of  electric  railway  wage  scales  brings  out  some 
striking  results.  At  the  recent  London  conference  Mr.  James 
Dalrymple,  general  manager  of  the  Glasgow  Corporation  Tram- 
ways, said  that  he  was  starting  conductors  at  27  shillings  per 
week,  with  a  war  bonus  to  householders  of  2  shillings  per  week. 
The  last  named  item  is  of  course  an  emergency  measure,  the 
normal  wage  being  27  shiUings,  equivalent  to  $6.75  in  our  money 
with  exchange  at  par,  or  $6.52  with  exchange  at  the  quotations 
of  the  moment.  Contrast  these  figures  with  the  pay  of  Ameri- 
can electric  railway  employees.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
experienced  trainmen  are  started  by  American  lines  comparable 
to  the  Birmingham  and  Glasgow  lines  at  double  or  more  than 
double  the  wages  paid  in  Great  Britain;  and  yet  in  Great 
Britain  they  are  so  distressed  by  the  high  cost  of  labor  that  they 
are  beginning  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  service  to  the  public. 

It  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  still  another  British 
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occurrence.  The  Edinburgh  Tramways  and  the  Tramways 
Committee  of  the  Corporation  recently  held  a  conference  on  the 
proposed  increase  in  fares  by  the  tramway  company.  In 
Edinburgh  the  electric  railway  is  owned  by  the  municipality, 
but  is  leased  to  a  private  company.  Its  traffic  receipts  in  1914 
were  in  excess  of  $1,500,000.  At  the  conference  just  alluded 
to  the  company  pointed  out  that  it  had  been  forced  to  increase 
the  fares  as  a  result  of  the  rise  in  price  of  coal,  cables,  and  wages. 
The  company  could  not  see  its  way  clear  to  postpone  the  in- 
crease in  fares,  except  on  the  basis  of  a  reduction  in  the  rent  or 
of  a  guarantee  by  the  Corporation  of  profits  similar  to  those  of 
the  past  three  years.  Here  again  it  may  be  asked,  **If  in  Great 
Britain,  why  not  in  America?" 


A  Dangerous  Precedent 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  has  apparently  constituted  itself  a 
laboratory  of  electric  traction  research.  At  any  rate,  it  has 
embarked  upon  an  experiment  from  which  all  other  American 
municipalities  may  learn  a  great  deal.  In  other  words,  it  has 
allowed  the  Atlantic  City  &  Shore  Railroad  Company  to  go 
into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  as  a  result  of  unregulated  jitney 
competition.  It  wiU  be  remembered  that  Atlantic  City  is 
under  a  Commission  form  of  government,  and  possibly  the 
country  will  obtain  a  great  deal  of  instruction  on  this  subject  as 
weU  as  on  the  subject  of  electric  traction. 

The  facts  are  about  as  follows.  The  jitney  competition 
in  Atlantic  City  has  been  fierce.  When  it  made  its  appearance 
it  was  easily  foreseen  that  if  it  endured  for  any  length  of  time 
the  traction  company  would  have  to  go  under  financially. 
Leading  citizens,  having  the  best  interests  of  the  community  at 
heart,  saw  the  advisability  of  preventing  such  an  outcome.  A 
committee  representing  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Hotel 
Mens'  Association  and  the  Rotary  Club  of  Atlantic  City,  pro- 
posed a  regulatory  ordinance  covering  jitneys,  which,  however, 
the  Commission  refused  to  put  into  effect.  The  commission 
said  that  while  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  trolley  com- 
pany had  been  losing  money  heavily  since  the  advent  of  the  jit- 
ney, it  was  simply  facing  a  condition  that  had  confronted  every 
means  of  transportation  since  history  began.  The  commission, 
it  added,  cannot  be  expected  to  protect  the  dividends  of  the 
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trolley  company  any  more  than  the  profits  of  individuals. 
Jitneys  and  electric  railways  are  both  lawful  enterprises,  and 
it  is  for  them  to  work  out  the  problem  of  competition.  It  may 
be  said  in  passing  that  if  the  street  railways  were  allowed  such 
absolute  freedom  in  their  methods  of  competing  as  the  jitneys, 
there  might  be  some  point  to  this  comment.  The  commission 
went  on  to  compare  the  competition  between  the  newer  jitneys 
and  the  old  electric  car  with  that  of  modern  means  of  trans- 
portation and  the  ox  cart;  that  between  the  transcontinental 
steam  lines  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  stage  coach;  and  that 
between  the  sailboat  and  the  steamboat;  "And  so,"  it  says, 
"this  present  problem  of  competition  between  the  jitneys  and 
the  trolleys  will  work  out  in  time,  although  it  may  seem  a  hard 
one  just  now." 

Of  course  everything  will  work  out  in  time.  In  time 
Germany  will  conquer  the  Allies,  or  the  Allies  will  conquer 
Germany.  In  time  free  rum  will  conquer  temperance,  or  tem- 
perance will  conquer  free  rum.  In  time  boss  rule  wiU  triumph, 
or  be  vanquished.  A  thousand  things  wiU  happen  in  time  if 
other  things  do  not  happen  instead  of  them.  But  it  has  not 
been  the  practice  of  human  nature  to  leave  too  many  things  to 
time.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  but 
this  has  not  occurred  to  the  Atlantic  City  Commission.  Not  so 
very  long  ago  it  seemed  to  the  most  intelligent  minds  of  Atlantic 
City  that  the  jitneys  would  work  havoc  with  the  street  railway 
if  something  was  not  done  to  protect  the  latter.  Of  course 
they  might  have  considered  it  a  matter  of  no  importance  if  the 
street  railway  went  to  the  wall  provided  nothing  was  done  to 
check  competition.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  not  want  it 
to  go  to  the  wall,  because  they  probably  felt  that  the  community 
would  lose  more  by  having  it  go  to  the  wall  than  by  having 
the  jitneys  drive  it  there.  Undoubtedly  it  was  purely  a 
question  of  expediency  with  them.  In  some  cases  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  let  free  competition  have  full  play.  In  other  cases 
it  is  expedient  to  let  it  have  no  play  at  all.  The  advisability 
of  one  course  or  the  other  is  purely  a  question  of  judgment. 
The  business  men  of  Atlantic  City  seem  to  think  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  wrecking  of  the  street  railway  system  would 
not  be  in  line  with  the  industrial  interests  of  the  city. 

Last  year  the  street  railway  paid  $38,000  taxes  to  the  city. 
In  this  respect  it  was  surely  a  better  asset  for  the  city  than 
the  jitneys.     The  situation   acquires  a  somewhat   grotesque 
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aspect  from  the  fact  that  while  a  lot  of  irresponsible  competi- 
tors have  been  allowed  to  take  away  all  the  profit  from  this 
very  exceUent  asset,  the  street  railway  will  have  to  go  right 
on  paying  taxes.  And  perhaps  the  business  men  of  Atlantic 
City  wondered  also  whether  the  paving  of  Atlantic  avenue  would 
be  kept  up  to  standard  if  the  street  railway  was  financially 
crippled,  for  the  railway  paid  $150,000  toward  paving  this 
thoroughfare  on  top  of  a  cost  of  about  $300,000  for  paving 
between  its  rails  and  two  feet  outside.  The  street  railway  pays 
to  the  city  $5,000  annually  for  the  use  of  this  street.  This  has 
also  been  a  consideration  in  the  minds  of  the  Atlantic  City 
business  men. 

It  is  not  a  safe  thing  to  put  a  street  railway  in  a  com- 
munity of  the  size  and  character  of  Atlantic  City  completely 
out  of  business.     Obviously,  however,  in  the  condition  in  which 
it  now  finds  itself,  the  Atlantic  City  road  will  be  unable  to 
confer  the  advantages  to  the  community  that  it  conferred  in 
the  past.     During  the  five  years  preceding  1915  the  company's 
net  profits  aggregated  $200,000,  all  of  which  was  invested  in 
extensions  and  road  betterments.     With  the  growth  of  the 
jitney  traflSc,  its  gross  receipts  for  the  current  year  were  reduced 
by  $100,000;  so  that  instead  of  closing  the  year  with  a  profit 
as  heretofore,  it  was  confronted  with  a  deficit  of  $80,000. 
The  receiver  has  announced  that  there  will  be  neither  a  sus- 
pension of  service  nor  any  material  curtailment  of  cars  in  the 
immediate    future.     But    what    about    the    remoter    future? 
What  more  can  the  company  do  to  throw  oflf  the  effect  of  the 
jitney  competition  than  it  has  undoubtedly  done  in  the  last 
year?     If  it  continues  to  lose  money  at  the  rate  at  which  it  has 
been  losing  it  in  the  immediate  past,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  it 
can  keep  up  its  service  to  the  satisfaction  of  anyone,  to  say 
nothing  of  paying  into  the  city  treasury  for  paving  and  other 
purposes.     As  we  said  at  the  start  this  is  an  interesting  exi>eri- 
ment.     The  whole  country  will  watch  Atlantic  City  to  see  the 
result  of  this  contest  between  a  competitor  whom  the  law  allows 
to  fight  in  any  way  he  pleases  and  one  whom  it  compels  to  fight 
with  his  arms  tied  behind  him.     As  all  over  the  country  capital 
h)Bts  consented  to  accept  the  hope  of  a  small  profit  on  street 
railways,   in  return  for  protection  against  competition,   the 
Atlantic  City  situation  is  of  national  importance.     If  there  is 
any  danger  of  its  being  accepted  as  precedent  it  will  be  safe  to 
predict   a    great   diminution   in   the   development   of   urban 
transportation  facilities  in  the  United  States. 
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ANALOGIES  TO  AMERICAN  MUNICIPAL 
OWNERSHIP  PROBLEMS 

Rarely  is  there  such  a  direct,  incisive  and  illuminating 
discussion  of  municipal  ownership  problems  as  occurred  at  the 
recent  annual  conference  in  London  of  the  Municipal  Tram- 
ways Association  of  Great  Britain.  The  leading  feature  appears 
to  have  been  a  paper  on  ''Financial  Problems  as  Affecting 
Tramways  During  War  Time,"  by  Alfred  Baker,  general 
manager  of  the  Birmingham  Corporation  Tramways.  Briefly, 
Mr.  Baker  showed  that  in  the  case  of  the  Birmingham  Munici- 
pal Tramways  the  cost  of  operation  had  risen  so  close  to  gross 
receipts  that  it  had  been  found  expedient  to  raise  the  fares  on 
the  tramways. 

Mr.  Baker's  paper  started  a  most  animated  discussion. 
Fifty-three  municipalities  were  represented  at  the  conference 
and  the  delegates  sustained  or  controverted  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  Birmingham  system  in  unmistakable  terms.  The 
discussion  cannot  fail  to  be  of  no  slight  interest  to  American 
municipalities  and  public  service  corporations.  For  that 
reason  we  reproduce  Mr.  Baker's  paper  in  full  as  printed  in 
The  Tramway  and  Railway  World  of  London.  The  discussion 
which  foUowed  the  paper  is  too  long  to  be  reproduced  in  its 
entirety  but  significant  passages  from  it  will  be  found  below. 
FoUowing  these  the  reader  will  find  some  comments  of  our  own. 


FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS  AS  AFFECTING  TRAMWAYS  DURING 

WAR  TIME 

BY  MR.  ALFRED  BAKER 
(General  Manager,  Birmingham  Corporation  Tramways.) 

In  the  early  days  of  municipal  tramway  history,  when  local 
authorities  were  commencing  to  work  their  own  undertakings, 
it  was,  in  most  cases,  laid  down  as  a  broad  principle  that  munic- 
ipal tramways  should  be  run  as  commercial  concerns  and  on 
strict  business  lines.  It  is  true  that  in  some  places  the  opinion 
was  held  that  it  was  neither  desirable  nor  necessary  that 
municipal  tramways  should  make  large  profits,  but  that  so 
long  as  the  undertaking  paid  its  way  and  did  not  involve  a  rate 
in  aid  from  the  borough  funds,  "users"  should  have  all  the 
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advantages  of  frequent  services  and  rapid  transit  at  the  mini- 
mum cost.  Others,  being  merely  ratepayers  who  "back  the 
bill"  and  only  use  the  tramways  infrequently,  thought  it  unfair 
that  users  should  have  all  the  advantages,  but  that  after  keeping 
the  concern  in  a  sound  financial  condition,  substantial  sums 
should  be  handed  over  each  year  for  the  relief  of  the  rates. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  both  these  views — and, 
generaUy  speaking,  municipalities  have  struck  the  happy 
medium,  and  have  been  able  to  give  frequent  and  reasonably 
cheap  services  as  weU  as  considerable  sums  to  the  credit  of  the 
borough  funds.  For  a  number  of  years  everything  has  gone 
well  with  municipal  tramways;  good  profits  have  been  made, 
depreciation  funds,  more  or  less  adequate,  set  up,  large  amoimts 
transferred  to  relief  of  rates;  excellent  services  have  been 
given,  enabling  suburban  districts  to  be  opened  out,  wherein 
workmen  have  been  able  to  live  in  comfort  and  decency;  con- 
gestion in  large  centres  has  been  relieved,  people  have  been 
carried  to  and  from  their  business  cheaply  and  expeditiously, 
and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  majority  of  the  undertakings  have 
been  maintained  in  a  sound  financial  condition.  All  this  has 
been  accomplished  on  scales  of  fares  established  in  the  majority 
of  cases  when  the  municipalities  first  took  over  the  operation 
of  tramways. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  committees  in  "fixing  the  fares" 
dealt  very  generously  with  the  travelling  public;  indeed,  in 
some  cases  corporations  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  as  to 
who  should  give  the  longest  ride  for  a  penny  fare.  Compared 
with  the  fares  charged  by  companies  who  in  some  instances  had 
previously  operated  the  lines,  the  Corporation  fares  were  less 
than  half.  Many  towns  gave  an  average  of  two  to  two  and 
one-half  miles  for  one  penny,  while  others  gave  nearly  three 
miles.  On  top  of  these  cheap  fares,  concessions  were. given  to 
workmen  and  other  classes  of  the  community.  Wages  also  were 
fixed  liberally,  as  compared  with  what  had  previously  been 
paid. 

In  the  flush  of  success  and  on  the  strength  of  "these  ex- 
cellent returns,"  some  of  the  municipalities  I  am  afraid  rather 
light-heartedly  granted  concessions  here,  there,  and  everywhere 
without  counting  the  cost.  In  any  case,  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  expenses  diuing  the  last  three  or  four  years  have  gone 
up  very  considerably.  Constant  demands  have  been  made  for 
increases  in  wages  owing  to  the  extra  cost  of  living,  etc.     Prices 
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of  materials  have  largely  increased,  and  many  of  us  began  to 
look  at  the  financial  situation  somewhat  anxiously  even  before 
the  war  broke  out.  Since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  situa- 
tion has  of  course  been  much  worse — still  higher  wages  and 
war  bonuses  were  demanded  and  given,  besides  which  in  many 
towns  allowances  have  been  made  to  the  dependents  of  those 
tramway  men  who  have  joined  H.M.  Forces.  All  these  items 
have  increased  the  cost  enormously. 

With  regard  to  allowances  to  dependents,  to  give  the 
figures  of  a  few  of  the  largest  towns  only — Glasgow  wiU  pay 
this  current  year  no  less  than  £66,000;  Manchester  £70,000; 
Birmingham  £36,000;  Liverpool  £35,000;  Sheffield  £11,500; 
Leeds  £7,570. 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  materials.  Examination  of 
Birmingham  figures  shows  that  the  cost  of  stores  and  materials 
used  in  connection  with  the  tramways,  leaving  out  of  considera- 
tion permanent  way  materials,  has  gone  up  all  round  by  at 
least  twenty-seven  per  cent.  To  give  a  few  of  the  principal 
items  will  show  how  severely  tramways  have  been  hit: — 

Increases 

Iron  and  steel  bars 00% 

Trolley  wire 30% 

Oils  and  greases 10% 

Steel  tires 80% 

Malleable  iron  castings 20% 

Car  furniture 10% 

Timber 30%  to  80% 

Brake  blocks 26% 

Trolley  wheels , 10% 

Gun-metal  castings 15% 

Glass «5%  to  50% 

Then  with  regard  to  wages.  I  have  already  stated  that 
these  have  been  steadily  forced  up,  and  here  again  Birmingham 
figures  are  perhaps  indicative  of  the  experience  of  tramways  all 
over  the  country.  I  find  that  the  wages  of  our  traflSc  and 
permanent  way  staflF  since  1913  have  increased  by  ten  per  cent, 
while  the  increase  to  men  in  the  skilled  trades  has  been  no  less 
than  eight  per  cent. 

Then  there  is  the  item  of  rates  and  taxes.  The  tendency 
aU  over  the  country  has  been  in  the  upward  direction — I  am 
not  sure  that  figures  relating  to  any  particular  concern  can  be 
said  to  apply  generally — but  for  the  sake  of  information  I  give 
you  the  following  with  regard  to  the  Birmingham  system: — 
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LOCAL  RATES 

1912-1913 £20,218 

1913-1914 £36.790 

1914-1915 £42,098 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  observed  that  the  local 
rates  have  more  than  doubled  themselves  in  the  last  three  years. 
This  is  mainly  due  to  the  revaluation  of  the  undertaking, 
whereby  the  assessments  were  increased  by  one  hundred  per 
cent. 

INCOME  TAX  ON  PROFITS 
1912-13,  the  undertaking  was  assessed  at  £146,586, 

and  the  tax  at  Is.  2d.  in  £ =  £8,551 

In  1918-14  the  assessment  was  £152,137  and  the 

tax  Is.  2d.  in  £         =  £8,875 

In  1914-15  the  assessment  was  £148,445  and  the 

tax  Is.  8d.  in  £         «  £12,370 

Assuming  the  amount  of  assessment  for  1915-16  to  be  the 
same  as  that  of  last  year,  viz.,  £148,445,  the  tax  which  has 
been  increased  to^s.  6d.  in  the  £  will  be  £18,556,  or  an  in- 
crease of  £10,000  over  that  of  1912-13,  although  the  amount 
of  assessment  has  not  been  materially  altered. 

The  net  result  is  that  working  expenses  and  dead  charges 
in  Birmingham,  as  shown  by  our  last  accounts,  got  perilously 
near  the  point  where  they  balanced  the  receipts,  as  shown  by 
the  following  figures: — 

Expenses  and  Surplus  to 

Year  Receipts       Dead  Charges  Depreciation    Relief  of  Rates 

1912-13  £581,566  £485,794  £45,000  £62»248 

1913-14  £635,470  £567,788  £31,000  £45,168 

1914-15  £647,014  £604,844  £17,596  £30,130 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  amount  carried  to  reserves  for 
depreciation  dropped  from  £45,000  in  1912-1913  to  £17,596 
in  1914-1915.  If  justice  had  been  done,  the  whole  of  the 
£47,000  last  year  would  have  been  carried  to  reserve  fund,  but 
Birmingham,  like  other  towns,  possesses  a  Finance  Committee, 
who  generally  want  at  the  end  of  the  year  more  than  in  the 
previous  year  to  help  "keep  down  the  rates." 

This  is  extremely  unfair  to  the  trading  concerns,  as  well  as 
being  very  bad  finance.  Funds  for  reserve  and  depreciation 
ought  not  to  be  starved  for  the  sake  of  keeping  down  the  rates. 
It  is  false  economy. 

It  is  clear  that  the  financial  problem  so  far  as  Birmingham 
is  concerned  was  becoming  acute,  and  the  question  arose  as  to 
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the  best  way  of  meeting  it.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was 
only  one  way  and  that  was  to  increase  the  selling  price  of  the 
article  we  had  to  oflfer,  viz.,  the  tramcar  ride.  The  cost  of 
production,  as  I  have  shown,  has  gone  up  enormously,  then  why 
not  raise  the  price  of  the  article?  Tramways  are  as  much  a 
business  as  gas  or  electric  light.  The  various  gas  and  electric 
light  undertakings  in  the  country  have  not  hesitated  to  raise 
their  prices  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  production. 
Why  not  tramways?  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  instead  of 
increasing  the  selling  price,  the  first  effort  should  be  in  the 
direction  of  economy  in  expenditure.  Reconstruction  of  track 
should  be  put  off  until  more  favorable  times,  repairs  and  paint- 
ing of  rolling  stock  should  be  reduced  to  the  minimum,  depots 
might  be  neglected  for  a  year  or  so,  and  so  on.  We  who  are 
engaged  in  the  operation  of  tramways  know  that  economies  in 
these  directions  would  be  of  the  falsest  kind,  and  would  only 
result  in  increasing  the  financial  difficulties  by  setting  up  a  store 
of  liabilities  which  would  probably  never  be  written  off. 

In  due  course  the  suggestion  to  put  up  the  selling  price 
was  submitted  to  my  committee,  who,  when  the  situation  was 
placed  fully  before  them,  as  prudent  men  of  business,  saw  the 
wisdom  of  it.  Something  had  to  be  done,  and  failing  anything 
better  the  matter  was  gone  into  thoroughly,  and  eventually  a 
new  scheme  of  fares  was  got  out  and  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  City  Council  practicaUy  without  dissent.  This 
new  scale  reduces  the  length  of  the  first  penny  stage  from  the 
centre  of  the  city  from  an  average  of  two  and  one-half  miles  to 
an  average  of  one  and  three-quarter  miles.  The  l>^d.  stages 
have  been  increased  to  2d.;  the  2d,  stages  to  2>^d.  The  work- 
men's Id.  return  tickets  have  been  abandoned.  Owing  to  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  new  tickets,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  put  the  whole  of  the  new  fares  into  operation  at  one  time; 
we  therefore  divided  the  system  into  four  parts,  and  introduced 
the  new  fares  in  sections.  The  whole  of  the  new  fares  were  got 
into  operation  in  about  one  month. 

Naturally  this  innovation  was  looked  upon  by  some  critics 
with  a  good  deal  of  cynical  surprize;  many  doubted  the  ex- 
pediency, and  some  said  openly  that  it  was  an  "awful  mistake" 
and  that  the  financial  position  of  the  undertaking,  instead  of 
being  improved  by  the  change,  would  become  much  worse; 
many  people  would  prefer  to  walk,  others  would  cycle,  and  the 
remainder  would  be  driven  to  the  trains.     What  has  been  the 
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result?  In  the  first  place  there  was  no  grumbling  on  the  part 
of  the  passengers,  which  shows  what  sensible  people  Birming- 
ham citizens  are.  They  recognized  that  fares,  like  everything 
else,  must  go  up,  and  they  cheerfully  paid  their  extra  halfpenny; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  venture  was  proved  to  be  thoroughly 
justified.  The  following  figures  show  this: — ^In  August,  1914, 
our  receipts  per  car-mile  were  10.17d.,  while  in  August  this  year 
they  were  13.18d.,  an  increase  of  3d.  per  car-mile. 

This,  however,  is  not  a  fair  criterion.  In  August,  1914, 
when  the  war  broke  out,  there  was  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  panic,  and  receipts  were  down  everywhere. 

It  is  safer  therefore  to  take  as  a  comparison  the  earnings 
of  June  this  year,  and  compare  them  with  the  receipts  for 
August,  the  first  month  of  the  new  fares,  when  we  get  the  fol- 
lowing results: — 

June,  1915 11.69  per  car-mile. 

August,  1915     .........     13.18  per  car-mile. 

an  increase  of  1.49d.  per  car-mile,  or  £1,666  per  week. 

Referring  to  the  June  figures  of  11.69d.  per  car-mile,  it 
may  be  said  that  these  were  good  enough,  and  higher  than  the 
average  of  many  towns  in  the  country.  This  would  be  so  under 
normal  conditions,  but  I  may  point  out  that  this  high  average 
is  produced  by  overcrowding,  owing  to  a  reduction  of  ten  per 
cent  in  our  services,  which  would  never  be  tolerated  if  it  were 
not  war  time. 

It  may  be  suggested  the  fares  will  have  to  be  reduced  to 
their  former  level  after  the  war.  There  would  be  some  force 
in  this  if  at  the  same  time  wages  could  be  put  down  again,  but 
who  believes  that  the  increases  in  wages  granted  on  account 
of  high  cost  of  living  will  ever  go  back  to  the  old  level?  Or  does 
anybody  suggest  the  war  bonuses  will  ever  be  withdrawn? 
Personally,  I  don't  think  so.  War  bonuses  in  the  majority  of 
cases  will  be  claimed  as  wages  when  there  is  no  war.  The  war 
allowances  to  dependents  will,  of  course,  disappear,  but  there 
will  remain  certain  responsibilities  with  regard  to  wounded 
and  disabled  soldiers  which  are  sure  to  keep  expenses  up. 
Further,  it  may  be  argued  that,  generally  speaking,  traffics 
are  higher  all  over  the  country  than  ever,  particularly  in  manu- 
facturing areas.  This  is  undoubtedly  true.  Then  the  question 
is  asked,  why  raise  the  price?  My  reply  is  this,  we  have  raised 
the  price  while  the  money  is  about.  There  will  be  a  tremendous 
slump  when  the  war  is  over.     Money  will  be  scarce.     It  will  be 
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impossible  to  put  fares  up  then.  In  any  case,  we've  got  the 
money  now;  nobody  has  felt  the  change,  and  whatever  happens 
after  the  war  we  shall  be  at  least  £70,000  or  £80,000  better 
oflf  this  year.  

A  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  INCREASE  IN  FARES 

A  delegate  from  Leeds  said  that  the  discussion  seemed 
to  have  taken  a  rather  too  pessimistic  view  of  tramway  under- 
takings even  in  abnormal  times  like  these.  "We  are  perhaps 
apt  to  exaggerate  our  troubles,"  he  said.  They  were  all,  he 
thought,  too  much  inclined  to  go  to  extremes  on  the  subject  of 
depreciation,  and  to  urge  that  larger  sums  be  put  by  for  depre- 
ciation than  were  really  necessary.  He  thought  that  the 
Birmingham  Council  had  succumbed  to  pure  selfishness,  to  the 
temptation  to  collar  the  money  while  it  was  there  and  they 
could  get  hold  of  it.  He  was  surprised  to  hear  that  the  people 
of  Birmingham  had  accepted  the  increase  in  fares  without  a 
grumble  and  could  not  imagine  fares  in  Leeds,  Bradford,  or 
other  Yorkshire  towns,  being  increased  to  anything  like  this 
extent  without  murmur.  While  it  is  quite  useful  to  consider 
the  effect  of  war  conditions  on  tramway  profits,  on  tramway 
expense,  and  on  tramway  undertakings  generally,  at  the  present 
moment  it  was  rather  futile,  he  added,  to  try  and  form  any 
sound  judgment  as  to  what  was  likely  to  happen  in  the  future. 

A  Glasgow  delegate  agreed  thoroughly  with  these  views. 
He  was  surprised  to  learn  that  the  finance  committee  of 
Birmingham  was  such  a  tyrannical  committee  and  that  it 
decided  the  destinies  of  the  finance  of  the  tramways.  He 
thought  that  if  the  finance  committee  of  Glasgow  should  say 
to  the  Tramways  Committee  that  they  were  going  to  deal  with 
the  latter's  finance  in  such  and  such  a  way,  the  Tramways 
Committee  would,  in  all  probability,  tell  them  to  mind  their 
own  business.  The  interesting  feature  of  this  speaker's  re- 
marks was  his  contention  that  there  is  no  right  on  the  part  of 
any  trading  department  to  contribute  to  the  rates  (that  is,  to 
the  public  treasury)  as  long  as  a  single  penny  of  indebtedness  is 
outstanding  to  the  public. 

The  language  which  the  general  manager  of  the  Leeds 
municipal  tramways  used  regarding  Mr.  Baker's  paper  seems 
quite  heated.  He  said:  "If  I  rise  to  say  anything,  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Baker  will  not  accuse  me  of  hurting  his  feelings  or  decreas- 
ing the  high  esteem  in  which  I  hold  him,  when  I  say  that  I 
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quite  disagree  with  the  general  tone  of  his  paper.  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  a  law  against  pessimism,  and  it  is  a  most  pessimistic 
paper  all  through.  May  I  add  that  in  my  view,  in  some 
respects,  it  is  an  exceedingly  unpatriotic  paper.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  right,  when  tramways*  undertakings  consent  to 
delay  ordinary  reconstruction,  to  say  it  is  a  mistaken  policy 
and  simply  laying  up  extra  work  for  times  to  come." 

The  general  manager  of  the  Southampton  system  said 
that  Mr.  Baker  had  proved  his  case.  His  receipts  were  due 
to  raising  the  fares,  but  he  asked  if  this  was  not  an  inflated 
increase  due  to  the  high  wages  the  people  get  in  Birmingham 
at  the  present  time.  It  appeared  to  him  that  as  soon  as  the 
people  began  to  feel  the  pinch  and  began  to  feel  the  eflfect  of 
the  new  budget,  they  would  begin  to  economize  in  fares,  "and 
then  it  may  be  that  Mr.  Baker  will  have  to  put  his  fares  down 
again  in  order  to  induce  people  to  ride." 

A  delegate  from  Walthamstow  agreed  with  the  general 
manager  of  the  Leeds  system.  He  did  not  want  it  to  go  forth 
from  the  conference  that  the  tramway  authorities  were  after 
people's  money  because  they  could  get  it.  To  put  up  fares  Id 
a  time  like  this  without  hearing  a  single  grumble  from  pas- 
sengers sounded  like  a  fairy  story.  He  said  that  if  he  were 
Mr.  Baker  he  would  not  make  quite  so  public  the  fact  that  he 
was  able  to  put  up  fares  because  money  was  pretty  plentiful 
in  Birmingham  on  account  of  the  activity  in  munitions,  because 
the  chances  were  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might 
consider  this  an  abnormal  war  profit  and  tax  it  accordingly. 

As  more  or  less  in  accord  with  the  views  of  the  general 
manager  of  the  Birmingham  system,  the  following  expressions 
of  opinion  may  be  cited.  The  manager  of  the  Liverpool  system 
said  of  Mr.  Baker's  paper:  "It  is  certainly  a  very  common-sense 
paper  and  I  believe  has  given  us  a  lead  in  a  particularly  impor- 
tant matter  ...  I  think  this  is  a  matter  which  requires  the 
close  attention  of  everyone  at  this  conference,  because  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Baker  rightly  points  out  that  in  the  early 
days  of  electric  traction  we  commenced  on  conditions  that  were 
not  financially  sound.  That,  as  he  says,  it  was  a  questionable 
policy,  subsequent  years  of  experience  have  very  fairly  demon- 
strated. I  think  there  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  state- 
ment and  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Baker  for  striking  a 
warning  note.  We  will  be  well  advised  to  look  carefully  into 
his  suggestions." 
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The  general  manager  of  the  Cardiflf  system  said:  "Mr. 
Baker's  paper  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  leaves  little  room  for 
discussion.  There  is  hardly  a  point  that  he  has  touched  upon 
that  we  can  argue  with  him  ...  I  think  that  in  Birmingham 
they  have  taken  a  wise  course  in  increasing  the  price  of  the 
article  which  they  sell,  in  view  of  the  increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  such  article.  I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  course  to  take, 
but  once  the  charge  is  increased,  I  should  naturally  endeavor  to 
maintain  it  and  not  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  reduce  it. 
In  the  city  which  I  represent,  we  are  not  so  much  troubled  by 
the  Finance  Committee  as  Mr.  Baker  appears  to  be  in  Birming- 
ham. The  reason  is  that  the  Finance  Committee  in  Cardiflf 
have  endorsed  the  views  of  the  Tramways  Committee  in  de- 
termining that  before  any  relief  of  rates  from  tramways  is 
considered — and  we  have  relieved  the  rates  during  the  past 
few  years,  though  not  this  year — the  depreciation  fund  and  the 
reserve  fund  should  first  of  all  be  secured.  I  think  this  is  a 
wise  policy  to  adopt.  There  is  another  point  I  should  like  to 
mention.  I  submit  that  if  you  economize  on  the  maintenance 
of  your  cars,  you  are  going  to  create  discontent  among  the 
passengers  and  also  accumulate  an  enormous  amount  of 
work  in  the  near  future  which  you  will  never  be  able  to  get  over 
except  at  considerably  increased  cost." 

The  vice-chairman  of  the  Liverpool  system  said:  "The 
ratepayer  of  today  and  of  the  days  that  have  just  gone  has  had 
the  tramways  constructed  at  his  cost.  He  is  entitled  to  some 
relief  from  the  profits  that  are  being  made,  not  to  an  unreason- 
able extent,  but  to  a  reasonable  extent,  so  that  the  incoming 
man  or  ratepayer  of  a  few  years  hence  shall  have  an  under- 
taking practically  free  from  debt,  but  not  entirely  at  the  cost 
of  the  man  who  has  gone  before  him  .  .  .  The  one  clear  exposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Baker  can  be  properly  recommended  to  every 
municipal  tramways  in  the  country,  that  is  to  make  a  profit; 
if  you  are  not  making  a  profit,  this  is  the  time  to  put  the  fares 
on  a  scale  that  will  make  a  profit  now  that  money  is  about. 
Mr.  Baker  was  perfectly  true  in  saying  that  the  fares  have  been 
decreased,  the  distances  have  been  increased,  the  wages  have 
been  increased,  and  the  hours  shortened.  All  these  things  have 
been  done  and  it  is  from  the  little  reduction  in  the  distance 
many  of  us  give  for  a  penny  or  twopence  that  you  can  save 
enough  to  pay  back  some  of  the  heavy  charges  that  are  now 
apparent  and  some  of  the  extremely  heavy  charges  that  you 
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have  got  to  meet  in  the  future.     If  you  do  not  do  it  now,  as 
Mr.  Baker  has  wisely  pointed  out  with  his  far-seeing  eye,  you 
are  going  to  have  a  time  when  you  cannot  do  it,  when  you  have 
to  pay  the  loss  that  may  come  about,  and  a  very  heavy  loss  it 
may  be  ...  I  told  you  this  morning  that  economy  is  an  un- 
lovely virtue  with  my  own  money,  and  it  is  a  still  more  unlovely 
virtue  with  public  money.     I  am  favored  with  a  very  large 
circle  of  acquaintances  in  the  city  in  which  I  have  lived  so  long, 
and  I  know  from  direct  statement  and  my  own  knowledge  of 
the  facts  that  the  expenditure  that  we  incur  is  very  frequently 
extravagant  and  reckless  expenditure.     Perhaps  it  is  unavoid- 
able under  the  extreme  pressure  of  the  awful  circumstances 
under  which  we  stand;  but  it  has  got  to  be  made.     You  may 
look  for  a  long  and  arduous  struggle,  you  may  look  for  heavy 
taxation  in  every  direction,  and  you  may  look  for  a  continuance 
of  the  high  cost  of  living.     If  you  do  not  now,  as  tramway 
men,  wisely  take  the  view  of  Mr.  Baker  and  his  committee, 
and  prepare  for  it,  you  will  regret  it  in  the  time  when  you  can 
no  longer  prepare  for  it,  when  you  have  got  to  face  the  results 
of  your  own  inaction  at  the  moment  when  action  is  necessary." 
The  general  manager  of  the  Bradford  system,  while  ap- 
parently not  altogether  in  accord  with  the  general  manager 
of  the  Birmingham  system,  said  nevertheless:  "As  tramway 
I>eople  we  have,  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  placed  ourselves 
in  a  position  of  supplying  a  great  public  service,  no  less  in 
importance  than  water,  gas  and  other  municipal  commodities 
that  are  now  supplied,  and  whatever  happens  our  tramways  will 
have  to  go  on  and  a  revenue  will  have  to  come  from  the  pas- 
sengers to  keep  them  going." 

Mr.  H.  Mozeley,  general  manager  of  the  Burnley  system, 
talked  in  a  hard-headed  fashion.  He  said:  "In  Lancashire 
we  are  reckoned  a  business  people,  and  our  idea  is  that  the 
shareholders  of  the  undertaking  shall  receive  a  dividend  of 
three  and  one-half  per  cent  per  annum,  and  they  can  use  it  in 
relief  of  rates  or  whatever  they  like.  We  do  not  consider 
ourselves  in  a  satisfactory  position  until  we  are  able  to  hand 
over  to  the  Finance  Committee  three  and  one-half  per  cent  on 
our  capital  expenditure,  and  no  other  view  will  appeal  to  our 
Lancashire  men.  With  regard  to  contributions  to  the  deprecia- 
tion fund  being  continued  during  the  war,  I  think,  in  view  of 
the  future  developments  of  our  undertakings,  there  is  no  danger 
whatever  in  suspending  your  depreciation   account  say  for 
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twelve  months  or  two  years;  but  mind  you,  that  largely  de- 
pends upon  what  you  have  already  accumulated  during  a 
number  of  years.  If  you  are  badly  supplied  with  money  for 
depreciation,  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  suspend  depreciation. 
But  our  policy  has  been  to  suspend  the  depreciation  fund 
temporarily  and  to  allow  the  money  to  go  into  relief  of  rates. 
The  town  requires  all  the  assistance  towards  the  rates  that  the 
commercial  undertakings  of  the  corporations  can  give  them. 
With  regard  to  fares,  I  think  perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  me 
to  keep  silence,  for  the  special  reason  that  in  the  town  I  repre- 
sent we  did  not  make  the  mistake  that  has  undoubtedly  been 
made  on  some  undertakings  .  .  .  We  did  not  make  the  mistake 
of  establishing  a  non-commercial,  uneconomic  fare;  our  fares 
are  fair,  and  very  satisfactory  to  the  public,  and  particularly 
to  the  working  people;  and  yet  the  fares  we  see  in  operation  in 
such  places  as  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Bradford,  Sheffield 
and  other  large  cities  would  simply  mean  ruin  to  us  if  they  were 
in  operation  in  my  town  .  .  .  Yet  we  do  make  mistakes  even 
where  I  come  from — ^and  that  is  in  regard  to  differential  fares. 
My  people  are  smitten  with  the  disease  of  differential  fares, 
and  although  it  has  not  an  important  effect  on  the  finance  of 
the  undertaking,  it  does  effect  and  complicate  the  working 
of  the  system." 

The  chairman  of  the  Cardiff  Corporation  Tramways  and 
Lighting  Committee  congratulated  Mr.  Baker  upon  his  paper. 
He  said  that  during  the  last  year  his  system  had  carried  out  a 
great  deal  of  reconstruction  work  and  the  cost  had  considerably 
exceeded  the  estimates  given  by  the  city  engineer  a  few  years 
ago,  upon  which  figures  the  amount  set  aside  for  depreciation 
was  fixed.  He  declared  that  very  careful  management  was 
necessary  nowadays  to  show  any  profit  at  all. 

The  chairman  of  the  Leicester  system  said:  **It  seems  to 
me  that  Mr.  Baker  has  really  given  us  the  cue  to  our  policy — 
Is  it  better  to  go  through  the  coming  year  to  be  met  with  a 
deficit,  or  is  it  better  to  look  ahead  and  take  such  action  that 
will  prevent  such  deficit?  ...  I  take  it  that  in  every  town  it 
costs  more  for  operating  expenses,  it  costs  more  for  current^ 
it  costs  more  for  income  tax,  more  for  local  as  well  as  imperial 
taxes,  and  in  addition,  although  we  are  working  with  less  men, 
our  expenses  are  very  greatly  or  at  least  considerably  higher 
.  .  .  The  question  is  where  is  that  money  to  come  from.  We 
have  got  to  get  it  or  else  be  landed  in  a  worse  position  than  we 
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are  in  today.  We  decided  to  keep  on  the  safe  side  and  follow 
the  example  of  Birmingham.  I  think  those  who  do  not  do 
that  now  will  regret  it  in  twelve  months'  time.  I  do  contend 
that  it  is  very  much  better  to  look  ahead  and  take  such  action 
as  will  prevent  a  deficit,  and  not  simply  go  forward  hoping  for 
the  best  but  finding  things  turn  out  for  the  worse.  In  view  of 
the  financial  reports  which  have  been  published,  I  am  certain 
that  if  a  number  of  towns  do  not  take  action  now  of  some  kind 
in  order  to  increase  profits  as  well  as  receipts  of  income,  they 
will  be  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  hedge  at  the  end  of  a  year's 
experience."  

LESSONS  REGARDING  AMERICAN  PUBUC  UTIUTIES 

From  the  above  we  see  that  the  general  manager  of  the 
Birmingham  system  stated  a  number  of  definite  facts  and 
outlined  means  by  which  these  facts  had  been  met.  He  said 
that  the  idea  at  the  start  was  that  mimicipal  tramways  should 
be  run  on  strict  business  principles;  that  the  tramways  had 
made  rates  that  were  very  generous  to  the  public;  that  in 
recent  years  expenses  had  gone  up  very  considerably,  and  that 
in  his  town  there  was  practically  no  margin  of  receipts  above 
expenses;  that  the  tramways  should  pay  something  "to  relieve 
of  rates";  that  in  his  town  this  could  not  be  done  without  in- 
creasing the  cost  to  persons  using  the  tramways;  and  that  this 
end  had  been  accomplished  by  reducing  the  length  on  the  first 
penny  stage  and  by  increasing  the  rate  on  each  of  the  subse- 
quent stages  by  one  halfpenny,  the  workmen's  one  penny  re- 
turn tickets  being  also  abandoned. 

Each  of  these  points  admits  of  interesting  discussion.  On 
many  of  the  English  roads  the  fare  was  made  too  generous  at 
the  start,  as  experience  has  shown.  There  is  possibly  an 
analogy  here  to  this  country.  In  the  United  States  a  flat  rate 
of  five  cents  was  selected  as  the  cost  per  imit  of  electric  trans- 
portation. The  railways  entertained  the  belief  that  this  would 
be  su£Scient  to  pay  all  running  expenses  and  an  adequate 
return  on  the  capital  invested.  This  end,  however,  as  ex- 
perience has  shown,  was  not  accomplished  so  easily  as  had  been 
hoped.  Mr.  Baker  said  that  for  a  number  of  years  everything 
went  well  with  the  Birmingham  municipal  tramways,  and  such 
was  the  case  in  this  country  also.  Expenses  in  this  country 
have  gone  up  beyond  all  expectation  and  in  ways  not  forseen. 
The  margin  between  receipts  and  cost  of  operation  has  been 
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narrowed  in  too  many  cases,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  capital 
invested. 

In  Great  Britain  the  municipal  tramways  have  apparently 
begun  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns.  The  fact  is  still  kept  in 
mind  that,  though  the  tramways  are  municipally  owned,  they 
are  still  business  enterprises  and  should  be  run  on  strict  busi- 
ness principles.  The  cost  of  operation  must  be  reduced  or 
fares  must  be  increased.  About  the  only  way  to  reduce  current 
expenditure  is  by  piling  up  accumulated  obligations  for  the 
future  to  take  care  of — namely,  by  neglecting  depreciation. 
As  will  be  seen  by  what  has  been  quoted  above,  this  method 
has  not  been  viewed  with  favor  in  Birmingham  and  other 
municipalities.  Birmingham,  therefore,  has  adopted  the  al- 
ternative course  of  increasing  fares;  and  if  anything  at  all  may 
be  gathered  from  the  discussion  following  Mr.  Baker's  paper, 
other  municipalities  are  quite  likely  to  follow  suit.  In  this 
country  there  has  not  as  yet  been  such  frank  recognition  of  the 
situation  as  has  been  reached  in  Great  Britain.  Here  and  there 
in  the  United  States  there  have,  in  the  last  few  years,  been  a 
few  increases  in  fares,  but  they  have  been  achieved  with  diflS- 
culty,  after  vigorous  protest  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

Two  features  of  the  British  discussion  of  this  problem  are 
of  peculiar  interest.  One  relates  to  depreciation,  the  other  to 
paying  "to  relief  of  rates."  Both  deal  with  situations  which 
are  perfectly  analogous  to  situations  in  this  country.  The 
managers  of  some  of  the  municipal  tramways  in  Great  Britain 
take  the  view  that  rather  than  increase  fares  it  is  better,  tempo- 
rarily at  least,  to  reduce  charges  to  depreciation.  That  is  the 
view  that  has  been  forced  upon  many  managers  of  electric 
railways  in  the  United  States.  In  order  to  give  the  public  the 
service  at  the  customary  fare,  they  have  had  to  skimp  their 
depreciation  charges.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  no 
American  street  railway  manager  has  done  this  from  prefer- 
ence. He  would  much  prefer  to  charge  the  public  a  price  that 
would  enable  him  to  keep  his  depreciation  account  up  to  the 
proper  point.  Untrammeled  by  public  opinion  and  the  pres- 
sure of  regulating  bodies,  that  is  what  he  would  do.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  he  does  not  do  so  is  that,  despite  the  fact  that 
public  opinion  and  the  regulating  bodies  force  him  to  keep 
fares  below  the  point  of  economic  return,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  a 
return  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  enterprise.  In  this  respect 
he  is  like  the  manager  of  the  Birmingham  and  other  British 
tramways,  who  feel  obliged  to  pay  "to  relief  of  rates";  that  is> 
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to  pay  a  return  into  the  treasuries  of  the  municipalities.  From 
this  we  see  how  closely  analogous  the  situation  in  the  United 
States  is  to  the  situation  of  the  municipal  tramways  abroad. 

A  word  will  not  be  out  of  place  regarding  depreciation. 
The  more  conservative  of  the  British  mimicipal  tramway  man- 
agers seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  folly  to  cut 
down  depreciation  charges  with  the  hope  that  shortage  in  this 
particular  can  be  made  good  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years. 
It  does  not  look  as  if  it  would  be  any  easier  next  year  or  the 
year  after,  or  even  at  a  longer  date,  to  charge  more  generously 
to  depreciation  than  it  is  today.  While  the  situation  in  this 
country  is  not  so  tense  as  it  is  in  Great  Britain,  and  possibly 
may  not  be  during  the  next  few  years,  it  does  not  look  as  if 
neglected  depreciation  in  this  country  could  be  any  more  easily 
taken  care  of  next  year  or  during  the  next  few  years  than  it  is 
today — that  is,  without  a  more  rapid  increase  in  receipts  than 
has  characterized  recent  years.  Depreciation  is  a  necessary 
and  vital  principle  in  all  business  enterprises,  fully  as  much  so 
in  electric  transportation  as  in  manufacturing  or  any  other 
industry.  It  cannot  be  ignored  with  safety.  If  an  industry 
cannot  earn  its  way,  it  has  no  right  to  exist,  and  its  customers 
have  no  right  to  force  it  to  exist.  An  individual  who  lives  on 
his  principal  is  considered  reprehensible  by  everybody.  Yet 
an  electric  railway  that  neglects  its  depreciation  for  any  length 
of  time  is  doing  nothing  more  than  living  on  its  principal.  The 
thanks  of  the  industrial  world  are  due  Mr.  Baker  of  the  Bir- 
mingham municipal  tramways  for  making  this  point  so  clear. 
The  manager  of  the  Burnley  Corporation  has  admirably  sup- 
plemented his  efforts.  He  says,  as  everybody  knows,  that  in 
Lancashire  they  are  reckoned  a  business  people.  If  you  are 
badly  supplied  with  money  for  depreciation  it  would,  he  de- 
clared, be  very  unwise  to  suspend  depreciation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  closely  the  policy  in  Lan- 
cashire agrees  with  that  in  this  country.  Following  what  we 
have  just  quoted,  the  general  manager  of  the  Burnley  tram- 
ways says:  "But  our  policy  has  been  to  suspend  the  deprecia- 
tion fund  temporarily  and  allow  the  money  to  go  into  relief  of 
rates.  The  town  requires  all  the  assistance  towards  the  rates 
that  the  commercial  undertakings  of  the  corporation  can  give 
them."  In  other  words,  this  tramway  manager  takes  a  view 
that  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  pay  a  return  on  the  capital  in- 
vested as  it  is  to  perform  any  other  function  of  the  street  rail- 
way.    As  between  keeping  up  the  depreciation  account  and 
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paying  a  return  on  the  capital  invested,  a  corporation  is  be- 
tween the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  If  the  depreciation  account 
is  neglected  too  long,  there  will  not  be  any  property  to  operate. 
If  a  return  on  capital  invested  is  neglected  too  long,  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  raise  new  capital,  a  fact  of  vital  importance. 
The  only  way  out  of  this  dilemma  is  increased  fares. 

"Relief  of  rates"  places  a  British  tramway  frankly  on  the 
level  of  a  privately  owned  American  street  railway  system. 
As  we  see  from  the  above  discussion,  many  of  the  British  tram- 
way managers,  as  well  as  the  municipalities  back  of  them, 
hold  that  it  is  as  necessary  for  a  tramway  to  pay  into  the  city 
treasury  a  return  on  the  capital  invested  as  it  is  to  do  anything 
else  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  tramway.     Funda- 
mentally, there  is  not  a  particle  of  diflference  in  the  economic 
aspect  of  a  municipal  railway  and  a  privately  owned  railway. 
There  are  not  two  sets  of  economic  laws,  one  for  municipal 
enterprises  and  the  other  for  private  enterprises.     The  same 
law  governs  both  classes;  if  it  does  not,  the  effect  on  the  class 
that  ignores  it  is  most  unfortunate  and  often  disastrous.     It 
is  a  fundamental  law  of  economics  that  capital  will  not  be  in- 
vested without  the  expectation  of  a  return.     It  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  it  is  invested  by  a  few  persons  acting  as  a  joint 
stock  company  or  by  many  thousands  of  persons  acting  col- 
lectively as  a  mimicipality.     It  may  on  the  face  appear  diflFer- 
ent,  but  it  is  not.     If  a  few  private  persons  invest  money  which 
fails  to  earn  a  return,  they  are  out  of  pocket  and  they  know  it. 
If  thousands  of  persons  acting  as  a  municipality  invest  in  their 
collective  capacity  a  sum  of  money  which  does  not  earn  a  re- 
turn, they  also  are  out  of  pocket,  but  they  may  not  see  it  so 
quickly.     If  the  city  builds  an  electric  railway,  it  borrows  the 
money  and  obligates  itself  to  pay  interest  on  the  money.     If 
the  road  does  not  earn  the  interest,  the  municipality  pays  it 
out  of  its  tax  levy.     In  this  case  the  individuals  of  the  munici- 
pality, instead  of  paying  an  increased  fare  when  they  use  the 
railway,  pay  higher  taxes.     If  a  citizen  is  too  poor  to  be  obliged 
to  pay  taxes,  he  may  perhaps  be  said  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
making  good  the  deficit  in  the  railway's  earnings.     Yet  if  the 
more  enterprising  part  of  the  community  have  to  pay  his  share 
for  him,  they  are  so  ipuch  the  poorer.     They  have  so  much  the 
less  capital  to  use  in  their  own  business,  by  which  the  non-tax 
paying  user  of  the  railway  perhaps  gets  his  living.     There  is  no 
getting  round  this  situation.     The  deficit  has  got  to  be  made 
good  by  somebody,  and  if  that  somebody  continues  to  make  it 
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good  long  enough,  the  person  who  thinks  he  goes  scot-free  will 
begin  to  pay  his  share,  and  often  in  a  way  that  will  be  very  ob- 
jectionable to  him. 

Why,  after  all,  should  there  be  any  diflference  between  a 
municipal  railway  and  any  other  industry  in  the  matter  of 
returning  profit  to  the  owners?  American  municipalities  ex- 
pect their  waterwork  plants  to  return  a  profit.  When  a  town 
or  city  issues  bonds  for  waterworks,  they  are  known  specifically 
as  waterworks  bonds  and  are  sold  with  the  expectation,  which  is 
generally  met,  that  the  buyer  will  never  have  to  fall  back  on 
the  city  for  either  his  interest  or  his  principal,  as  the  plants  will 
pay  their  own  operating  costs  and  the  stipulated  return  on  the 
capital.  Yet  if  there  is  one  reason  why  a  city  or  town  should 
be  willing  to  run  an  electric  railway  at  a  loss  in  order  to  get 
the  benefit  of  the  service,  there  are  many  why  it  should  be 
willing  to  run  a  water  system  at  a  loss. 

So  we  get  back  to  the  fundamental  fact  that  as  business 
propositions,  there  is  no  vital  diflference  between  municipal  and 
private  electric  railways.  What  is  right  and  proper  for  a 
municipal  railway  is  right  and  proper  for  a  privately  owned 
railway.  The  former  has  to  pay  a  return  on  the  capital  in- 
vested, just  as  the  latter  does.  The  former  has  to  earn  this 
return,  just  as  the  latter  does.  If  its  receipts  are  not  large 
enough  to  pay  the  return,  it  has  to  increase  the  price  of  the 
service  or  depreciate  the  property,  just  as  the  latter  does.  We 
are  stating  the  case  now  in  the  light  of  pure  economic  law,  not 
in  the  light  of  universal  practice.  But  economic  law  cannot  be 
violated  too  long  without  results  just  as  drastic  to  the  com- 
munity as  would  be  the  results  if  the  municipal  railway  had 
been  scrupulous  in  keeping  up  its  depreciation  and  paying  the 
proper  return  on  the  capital  invested.  Evidently  the  British 
tramway  managers  are  beginning  to  gain  a  clear  recognition 
of  this  fact.  One  of  the  best  known  and  best  managed  munici- 
palities in  Great  Britain  has  at  last  begun  to  act  in  accordance 
with  this  fact.  The  step  which  it  has  taken  should  be  of  pro- 
found interest  to  every  mimicipality,  every  public  service  com- 
missioner, every  American  citizen  who  aims  to  have  any  voice 
in  public  affairs.  If  American  municipalities  should  follow  the 
example  of  Birmingham  in  the  matter  of  their  municipally 
owned  public  utilities,  American  public  opinion  and  the  Amer- 
ican public  service  commissions  would,  in  strict  justice,  be 
obliged  to  allow  the  privately  owned  public  utilities  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  municipally  owned. 
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VALUATION 

The  UtUities  Bureau  is  an  outcome  of  the  conference  of 
American  mayors  on  "Public  Policies  as  to  Municipal  Utilities" 
held  in  Philadelphia  in  November,  1914,  at  which  conference  a 
resolution  was  adopted  endorsing  the  idea  of  the  establishment 
of  a  Utilities  Bureau  "as  a  nation-wide  inter-city  agency  for 
bringing  the  combined  ability  and  experience  of  all  our  cities 
to  the  service  of  each  city  which  may  face  a  public  utility  prob- 
lem" (quoted  from  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Utilities  Bureau). 

In  these  few  words  is  described  the  Utilities  Bureau,  which 
held  a  conference  on  valuation  in  Philadelphia  November  10, 
11  and  12,  1915.  The  question  of  valuation  is  an  important 
one  at  the  present  time  in  view  of  the  work  now  being  done 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  connection  with 
the  steam  railroads  of  this  country,  and  also  because  of  the 
many  questions  constantly  arising  in  the  various  cases  re- 
garding rates,  taxes,  capitalization,  etc.,  which  are  being  con- 
sidered in  one  phase  or  another  by  federal,  State  and  municipal 
public  service  commissions. 

The  subject  of  valuation  is  one  upon  which  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  ideas  and  which  is,  therefore,  exceedingly  indefinite. 
Hence,  it  is  opportune  that  the  Public  Utilities  Bureau  should 
call  a  conference  to  consider  the  subject  of  valuation,  in  order 
that  the  views  of  the  various  delegates,  as  voiced  in  carefully 
prepared  papers  and  in  the  discussions  following  the  papers, 
might  be  disseminated  and  if  possible  crystallized  into  some 
definite  workable  form. 

The  conference  began  business  on  the  evening  of  Wednes- 
day, November  10,  and  held  three  sessions  daily,  forenoon, 
afternoon  and  evening,  closing  on  the  evening  of  Friday, 
November  12.  The  attendance  was  large  and  many  sections 
of  the  United  States  were  represented,  so  that  the  conference 
may  properly  be  considered  as  representative  of  the  mimicipal 
or  public  side  of  the  situation.  The  Utilities  Bureau  being 
formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  representing  the  side  of  the 
municipalities  on  public  utility  questions,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  majority  at  least  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  program 
would  be  drawn  from  public  utility  commissions  or  engineers 
and  experts  of  more  or  less  prominence  on  the  public  side  of  the 
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question.  A  definite  attempt  was  made  to  inject  something 
at  least  of  the  utility  side  into  the  program  by  assigning  to  the 
discussions  a  number  of  engineers  and  others  whose  affiliations 
have  been  with  the  utilities.  The  discussions  were  both  formal 
and  informal,  the  latter  being  open  to  any  who  might  wish  to 
participate. 

The  program  was  apportioned  among  several  topics,  the 
topics  in  turn  being  treated  from  one  or  more  points  of  view 
by  the  various  papers.  The  topics  were  as  follows  (all,  of 
course,  relating  to  valuation):  The  Reproduction  Theory, 
Original  Cost,  Franchise  Values,  Valuing  Land,  Depreciation, 
Going  Value,  Valuation  and  the  Future  in  Public  Utilities. 

The  papers  will  be  printed,  together  with  a  stenographic 
report  of  the  discussions,  in  the  January  number  of  The  Utilities 
Magaziney  the  official  publication  of  The  Utilities  Bureau.  It 
is,  thelrefore,  deemed  best  to  confine  this  report  to  some  com- 
ments and  notes  of  a  general  character  rather  than  to  attempt 
to  outline  each  individual  paper  and  the  discussions  thereof. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  there  was  apparent  in  the  con- 
ference a  definite  spirit  of  antagonism  against  privately-owned 
public  service  corporations.  This  was,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  be  expected.  The  antagonism  was  general  but,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  not  violent.  It  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  a  feeling, 
evidently  acquired  from  experience,  on  the  part  of  those  repre- 
senting the  municipalities  and  public  service  commissions,  that 
the  utilities  are  much  better  equipped  with  legal  and  engineering 
talent  than  are  their  opponents  in  rate  and  other  cases,  and  that, 
in  consequence,  controversies  are  bound  to  be  more  or  less  one- 
sided; that  the  utilities  naturally  take  advantage  of  their 
opportunities,  and  that,  as  a  simple  matter  of  self-preservation, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  commissions  to  combat  everything  offered 
by  the  utilities,  to  scale  down  valuations,  reduce  rates  and,  in 
general,  exercise  their  powers  of  regulation  in  every  instance 
even  though  the  reason  for  so  doing  should  not  be  perfectly 
clear  in  all  respects. 

In  view  of  the  atmosphere  surrounding  this  conference, 
this  attitude  of  mind  is  not  in  the  least  surprising,  and  it 
may  be  questioned  if  fully  as  one-sided  a  view  of  the  situation 
would  not  be  noted  in  a  conference  of  public  utility  repre- 
sentatives where  the  same  or  similar  topics  were  under  dis- 
cussion. In  other  words,  there  is  a  definite  lack  of  confidence 
on  both  sides  that  is  bound  to  result  in  more  or  less  unrea- 
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sonableness.  The  knowledge  of  this  situation  was  clearly 
recognized  by  some  of  the  speakers,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  regret  was  expressed  and  also  the  hope  that  the  time 
would  come  when  each  side  would  have  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  other.  Education  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  is  the 
means  by  which  this  mutual  understanding  and  confidence  will 
be  secured. 

Another  impression  gained  from  the  conference  was  the 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  attitude  of  utilities  toward  the 
public.  The  old  idea  seemed  to  linger  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
the  speakers  that  a  public  service  manager  sits  up  nights  to 
invent  ways  and  means  for  persecuting  a  patient  and  long- 
suffering  public  with  poor  service.  To  one  who  has  been 
associated  with  progressive  public  service  enterprises  for  the 
past  fifteen  years,  such  a  view  of  the  attitude  on  the  part  of 
utilities  seems  out-of-date,  narrow-minded  and  foolish,  as  it  is 
untrue.  Yet  if  the  remarks  which  were  made  are  to  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  the  actual  existing  state  of  mind,  this  very 
wrong  impression  of  the  policies  of  our  public  service  corpora- 
tions was  prevalent  at  the  conference.  It  would  seem  that 
ordinary  common  sense  should  teach  any  one  that,  as  a  matter 
of  simple  business  expediency  if  for  no  other  reason,  a  public 
service  corporation  which  derives  its  entire  income  from  serving 
the  public  must  of  necessity  strive  to  give  the  best  service  it 
can  in  order  to  make  its  gross  receipts  as  large  as  possible. 
That  is  what  it  is  in  business  for.  Upon  what  other  basis  can 
it  hope  for  success? 

There  are  bound  to  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  best  service  under  given  conditions.  Fre- 
quently individuals  in  a  community  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
they  know  full  well  how  to  conduct  the  public  utilities  of  the 
place,  although  such  may  not  be  the  case,  will  differ  in  a  very 
marked  degree  with  the  management  as  to  what  should  be 
done  or  what  it  is  possible  to  do  in  furnishing  good  service  under 
local  conditions.  These  differences  of  opinion  are  almost  always 
due  to  misunderstandings  and  are  removed  wholly  or  in  part 
by  education.  Whatever  may  be  the  shortcomings  of  public 
utility  managers,  it  is  unjust  to  accuse  them  of  bad  intent. 

Another  impression  gained  at  the  conference  was  the 
lack  of  business  experience  of  a  number  of  the  speakers.  It 
is,  perhaps,  hardly  to  be  expected  in  a  conference  of  this  char- 
acter that  all  of  those  taking  part  in  the  program  will  be  pos- 
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sessed  of  the  wisdom  of  long  experience.  It  is  none  the  less 
true,  however,  that  simple  academic  discussions  based  on 
theories  derived  from  text  books  and  nbt  on  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  testing  of  these  theories,  will  in  general  add  little 
to  the  real  solution  of  problems  as  important  as  those  under 
discussion  at  this  conference.  The  amount  of  this  immaturity 
in  business  experience  was  sufficient  to  warrant  the  query  as 
to  how  far  this  may  permeate  the  various  commissions  with 
which  the  utilities  have  to  deal.  If  to  any  great  .extent,  here 
again  education  is  the  remedy. 

Another  thought:  the  fact  has  abeady  been  alluded  to, 
that  the  delegates  seemed  to  feel  a  sense  of  weakness  in  the 
public  side  of  utility  controversies,  due  to  lack  of  training  and 
to  a  lack  of  such  adequate  legal  and  engineering  assistance  as 
the  utilities  are  thought  to  possess.  This  idea  seemed  to  be  a 
source  of  considerable  worry,  and,  if  it  exists,  undoubtedly 
leads  to  unreasonable  use  of  regulating  powers.  Is  this  fact 
clearly  recognized  by  the  utilities?  Is  it  not  desirable,  in  the 
interests  of  peace  and  harmony  and  of  progress,  to  be  es- 
pecially careful  in  the  presentation  of  cases  before  commissions, 
to  avoid  anything  which  will  give  the  impression  that  the 
utility  is  seeking  to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  their 
opponents  along  the  lines  above  suggested,  be  this  weakness 
real  or  fancied? 

It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  say  that,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  the  speakers  at  the  conference  conveyed  the 
impression  that  they  intended  to  be  perfectly  fair  in  their 
dealings  with  the  utilities.  This  being  so,  it  is  only  a  question 
of  education  through  proper  publicity,  of  careful  avoidance  of 
taking  undue  advantage,  and,  in  short,  of  perfectly  fair  and 
reasonable  treatment  in  order  to  very  greatly  improve  the 
present  situation,  which  is  at  present  greatly  complicated  by 
mistrust  and  lack  of  confidence  on  both  sides.  Instances  have 
been  noted  not  only  in  our  own  experience  but  with  others  where 
through  proper  and  reasonable  handling  of  cases,  fair  treatment 
has  been  received  from  presumably  hostile  commissions,  and 
feelings  of  mutual  respect  promoted.  This  is  certainly  a  de- 
sirable aim,  the  securing  of  which  is  worthy  of  great  effort  on 
the  part  of  all  concerned. 

There  was  much  talk  about  the  excessive  profits  from  the 
public  utility  business  and  no  apparent  idea  of  the  possible 
losses.     In  other  words,  the  idea  was  freely  expressed  that 
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given  any  public  utility  situation  with  conservative  investment 
and  good  management,  enormous  profits  naturally  follow. 
This  may  be  stating  the  case  with  a  slight  degree  of  exaggeration, 
but  it  clearly  brings  out  the  view  which  seemed  to  have  a 
surprisingly  large  number  of  advocates  in  the  conference. 
Holding  this  idea,  it  is  perhaps  perfectly  reasonable  to  feel  that 
public  utilities  in  general  not  only  can  stand  close  supervision 
but  need  to  be  regulated  downward  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
public  and  possibly  for  the  utilities  themselves.  Again  the 
need  is  shown  of  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  real 
situation  which  confronts  many  of  the  public  utilities  of  this 
country  today. 

As  a  rule,  each  topic  that  was  presented  for  discussion 
brought  forth  wide  differences  of  opinion.  But  as  the  con- 
ference progressed,  the  sense  of  the  meeting  took  somewhat 
definite  shape  on  two  important  points,  leaving  others  equally 
important  in  a  state  of  confusion.  The  points  upon  which 
there  seemed  to  be  some  degree  of  unanimity  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  monopolistic  character  of  public  service;  i.  e.,  a 
public  utility  should  be  considered  a  natural  monopoly  and  as 
such  should  be  subject  to  government  regulation. 

This  principle  has  been  generally  recognized  and  main- 
tained by  the  utilities  as  being  the  only  safe  basis  upon  which 
the  business  of  serving  the  public  can  be  established  and  de- 
veloped. So  strong  has  been  the  feeling  that  this  principle  is 
true  that  a  statement  of  it  seems  almost  commonplace.  Yet 
how  many  instances  have  been  noted  in  the  past,  and  are  still 
being  met  with,  where  under  the  hue  and  cry  of  competition 
being  the  life  of  trade,  municipalities  are  eager  to  offer  excep- 
tionally favorable  inducements  to  newcomers  in  the  utility 
field  in  an  attempt  to  secure  for  the  public  service  which  cannot 
possibly  be  maintained,  the  result  is  always  an  apparent 
temporary  benefit  by  way  of  low  rates  or  what  not,  and  in  the 
end  a  failure  of  the  weaker  competitor  and  an  added  burden 
on  the  community,  which  may  exist  for  years  if  not  perma- 
nently. It  is  well  known  that  the  principle  that  a  public 
utility  is  a  natural  monopoly  has  been  recognized  by  the 
public  service  commisi^ons  of  the  most  progressive  character, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  recognition  is  spreading. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  through  the  medium  of  the  Utilities 
Bureau,  this  important  principle  will  be  recognized  by  every 
municipality  in  this  country,  as  this  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
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securing  the  result  which  all  desire,  viz.,  best  service  at  lowest 
cost. 

2.     Actual  cost  is  the  best  measure  of  fair  value. 

This  theory  of  the  basis  of  valuation  was  strongly  opposed 
by  some  who  advocated  the  theory  of  cost  to  reproduce  new 
less  depreciation.  There  seemed  to  be  a  definite  preponderence 
of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  former  as  against  the  latter  theory. 
The  somewhat  prevalent  reason  for  this  appeared  to  be  the 
belief  that  an  appraisal  based  upon  actual  cost  undepreciated 
would  result  in  a  lower  valuation  than  if  based  upon  cost  to 
reproduce  new  less  depreciation.  One  of  the  difficulties  which 
evidently  influenced  some  of  the  advocates  of  the  reproduction 
cost  theory  is  the  impossibility  of  securing  accurate  cost  data 
for  the  early  stages  of  development  on  properties  which  have 
possibly  changed  hands  once  or  more  than  once,  as  is  frequently 
the  case.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  stumbling  block  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  actual  cost  theory.  To  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty, the  suggestion  was  made  by  several  speakers  that  as  far 
as  the  past  is  concerned,  or  covering  the  period  of  unknown 
costs,  some  arbitrary  value  shall  be  fixed  based  upon  the  best 
estimates  which  can  be  secured,  and  that  thereafter  actual  cost 
as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  company  shall  be  taken  as  the 
measure  of  value. 

There  was  much  floundering  when  depreciation  and  going 
value  were  under  discussion,  and  in  view  of  the  indefiniteness  of 
both  subjects  in  the  minds  of  not  only  the  commissions  but 
abo  the  utilities  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  no  definite  con- 
clusions were  reached.  It  seemed  to  be  generally  recognized 
that  depreciation  exists,  but  how  to  get  at  it  is  yet  to  be  de- 
cided. The  idea  of  going  value  was  not  favorably  received 
by  the  municipal  side  of  the  conference. 

The  Utilities  Bureau  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  both  of  the 
public  and  the  public  utilities  for  having  arranged  this  con- 
ference on  valuation  and  for  having  so  successfully  carried  it 
through.  After  attending  the  several  meetings  one  could  not 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  real  progress  was  made. 
The  discussions  of  the  various  important  subjects  brought  no 
small  degree  of  order  out  of  a  state  of  confusion.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  similar  conferences  will  be  held  in  the  future,  and 
that  each  will  accomplish  as  much  in  the  way  of  real  enlighten- 
ment as  was  accomplished  on  this  particular  occasion. 
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The  New  Technology 

ONSIDERABLE  progress  has  baen 
made  in  the  construction  of  the  New 
Technology  Buildings  since  the  last 
report  of  progress,  published  in  the 
May  issue  of  the  Public  Service 
JournaL 

With  the  exception  of  the  parapet 
wall  over  the  pavilion  of  the  library, 
all  of  the  limestone  has  been  set  and 
tlie  carving  is  practically  finished. 
Brickwork  has! been  completed  for 
the  main  group •  Excavation  and 
pile  driving  for  the  Mining  Build- 
ing, located  at  the  rear  of  Building 
No,  10,  is  under  way. 
Decided  progress  has  been  made  during  the  last  month  in 
the  erection  of  the  steam  power  station,  at  the  rear  of  the  main 
group.  This  station  will  have  a  capacity  of  1500  kilowatts  and 
will  supply  power  for  lighting  purposes,  ventilating  fans,  labora- 
tory use  and  direct  steam  for  heating.  The  initial  boiler  instal- 
lation will  be  1800  H.P.,  with  sufficient  space  available  for 
future  extensions.     The  building  is  entirely  completed  and  one 
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boiler  which  will  be  used  for  heating  the  main  buildings  this 
winter  is  ready  for  preliminary  operation. 

The  laying  and  grinding  of  the  finished  floors  in  the  main 
group  is  well  under  way  and  the  setting  of  the  marble  base  and 
Terrazzo  borders  has  commenced  in  the  corridors,  lobbies  and 
toilets.  Some  progress  has  also  been  made  in  laying  the 
Terrazzo  floors.  Erection  of  the  terra  cotta  and  gypsum  block 
partitions  is  practically  completed  in  all  of  the  buildings  and 
plastering  and  metal  lathing  work  is  advancing.  Good  progress 
is  reported  on  the  plumbing  and  ventilating  systems. 
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SITK  OF   W  VLKKR     MKMORl\L  BLILIHNi;  IN   FOREGROLND  (J 

Contracts   for   the   interior   doors   and  trim,  hardware,  etc,    ' ) 
have  been  placed  and  work  started.  i| 

The  construction  of  the  fiydraulic  canal  in  Building  No  " 
progressing  satisfactorily  and  the  intake  and  discharge  lines  from 
the  Charles  River  Basin  to  the  Power  House  are  practically 
completed.  Excavation  and  [die  driving  for  the  tunnel  between 
Building  No-  9  and  the  Power  House  is  Bnished  and  approxi- 
mately 90  v;  of  the  concrete  work  completed. 
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THE    MINIMUM    WAGE    IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 

BY  CYRUS  Y.  FERRIS 

Several  months  ago  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  published  a  summary  of  its  studies  of  minimum  wage 
legislation.  It  says  ""that  minimum  wage  legislation  has  been 
a  success  wherever  it  has  been  in  effect  long  enough  to  show 
results."  It  declares:  "The  movement  has  apparently  bene- 
fited employers  and  employees.  In  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
where  minimum  wage  laws  have  been  in  operation  for  more 
than  fifteen  years,  industries  have  grown  steadily  and  minimum 
wage  laws  apparently  have  in  no  way  checked  their  growth." 
It  further  says,  "The  minimum  wage  study  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  covers  minimum  wage  legislation  in  the  United  States, 
Australian  States  and  New  Zealand,  where  the  idea  was 
originally  put  into  practice,  and  in  Great  Britain.  The  trade 
boards  of  Germany  and  the  proposed  legislation  of  France  are 
also  included." 

The  experience  of  the  countries  mentioned  above  can 
hardly  be  said  to  point  to  the  success  of  the  minimum  wage  as 
an  economic  principle.  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  for  ex- 
ample, which  are  at  the  antipodes,  are  chiefly  agricultural  and 
pastoral  States.  It  may  be  doubted  if  their  experience  with 
the  minimum  wage  is  of  any  value  to  old,  congested,  industrial 
States.  It  is  equally  doubtful  if  Great  Britain  has  made  a 
sufficient  test  of  the  principle  to  be  able  to  pronounce  it  a 
success.  Again,  the  highly  patriarchal  form  of  German  in- 
dustrial legislation  conceivably  puts  the  minimum  wage  out  of 
the  category  of  economic  principles  and  into  that  of  eleem03yn- 
ary  benefits,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  public  purse. 

Certainly,  minimum  wage  legislation  has  not  been  in  effect 
long  enough  in  the  United  States  to  stamp  it  a  success.  The 
first  American  minimum  wage  law  was  enacted  by  Massachu- 
setts in  June,  1912,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  Nebraska, 
Minnesota,  Colorado,  California  and  Wisconsin  following  in  the 
order  named.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  every  country  except 
the  United  States,  minimum  wage  laws  have  been  made  to 
apply  to  men  as  well  as  women.  Here,  only  women  and 
children  are  covered  by  them.  In  Utah  the  rates  are  fixed  by 
statute.     In  all  the  other  American  States  "the  necessary  cost 
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of  living"  is  made  the  basis  for  the  minimum  wage,  and  the 
administration  of  the  law  is  in  the  hands  of  appointed  com- 
missioners, who  act  upon  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  wage  boards  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives 
of  employers  and  employees,  together  with  one  or  more  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public. 

The  Massachusetts  law  says  that  the  minimum  wage 
commission  "shall  consist  of  three  persons,  one  of  whom  may 
be  a  woman,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  coimcil."  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  wages  paid  to  the  female  employees 
in  any  occupation  in  the  Commonwealth  if  the  commission 
has  reason  to  believe  that  the  wages  paid  to  a  substantial 
number  of  such  employees  are  inadequate  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary cost  of  living  and  to  maintain  the  worker  in  health." 
If,  after  such  investigation,  the  commission  finds  this  to  be  the 
case,  "the  commission  shall  establish  a  wage  board  consisting 
of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  employers  in  the  oc- 
cupation in  question,  and  of  persons  to  represent  the  female 
employees  in  said  occupation,  and  of  one  or  more  disinterested 
persons  appointed  by  the  commission  to  represent  the  public; 
but  the  representatives  of  the  public  shall  not  exceed  one-half 
of  the  number  of  representatives  of  either  of  the  other  parties. 
The  commission  shall  give  notice  to  employers  and  employees 
in  said  occupation,  by  publication  or  otherwise,  of  its  determina- 
tion to  establish  a  wage  board  and  shall  request  that  said  em- 
ployers and  employees,  respectively,  nominate  representatives 
for  said  board  by  furnishing  names  to  the  commission.  The 
representatives  of  employers  and  employees  shall  be  selected 
by  the  commission  from  names  furnished  by  the  employers 
and  employees  respectively."  "The  commission  may  transmit 
to  each  wage  board  all  pertinent  information  in  its  possession 
relative  to  the  wages  paid  in  the  occupation  in  question.  Each 
wage  board  shall  take  into  consideration  the  needs  of  the 
employees,  the  financial  condition  of  the  occupation  and  the 
probable  eflPect  thereon  of  any  increase  in  the  minimum  wages 
paid,  and  shall  endeavor  to  determine  the  minimum  wage, 
whether  by  time  rate  or  by  piece  rate,  suitable  for  a  female 
employee  of  ordinary  ability  in  the  occupation  in  question  or 
for  any  or  all  of  the  branches  thereof,  and  also  suitable  minimum 
wages  for  learners  and  apprentices  and  for  minors  below  the 
age  of  eighteen  years.     When  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
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wage  board  shall  agree  upon  minimum  wage  determinations, 
they  shall  report  such  determinations  to  the  commission, 
together  with  the  reasons  therefor  and  the  facts  relating 
thereto."  The  commissioners  shall  review  the  report  "and 
may  approve  any  or  all  of  the  determinations  recommended, 
or  may  disapprove  any  or  all  of  them,  or  may  recommit  the 
subject  to  the  same  or  to  a  new  wage  board."  The  commis- 
sion shall  note  and  may  publish  the  names  of  employers  who 
fail  to  accept  the  minimum  wages  recommended.  These  are 
the  major  points  in  the  Massachusetts  minimum  wage  law. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  see  what  this  means  in  actual 
practice.  In  what  follows  an  attempt  is  made  to  describe  the 
methods  so  far  evolved  by  the  minimum  wage  commission  of 
Massachusetts  and  by  the  wage  boards  constituted  by  the 
commission. 

The  Massachusetts  commission,  as  appointed  by  the 
governor,  consists  of  a  retired  minister  as  chairman*,  a  college 
professor,  and  a  woman  labor  agitator. 

The  commission  has  ruled  that  its  secretary,  an  ardent 
social  worker,  shall  act  as  secretary  for  all  the  wage  boards  and 
keep  a  record  of  its  proceedings. 

Before  the  appointment  of  a  wage  board  in  any  industry, 
representatives  of  the  commission,  under  authority  given  by 
the  legislature,  have  visited  plants,  interviewed  employees 
during  working  hours,  and  inspected  books  of  employers. 
Their  interviews  with  employees  have  generally  caused  unrest 
on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted,  questions 
apparently  being  asked  with  a  view  to  bringing  out  preconceived 
notions  of  the  questioner.  In  some  cases  data  have  been  taken 
from  the  books  regarding  wages,  these  in  most  cases  being  in- 
complete and  lacking  detail  regarding  adjustments  necessary, 
because  of  payrolls  split  between  departments,  holiday  weeks, 
sickness,  etc.  lists  of  employees  with  their  home  addresses 
have  likewise  been  obtained,  and  it  is  reported  that  they  have 
been  used  to  circularize  employees  at  their  home  addresses,  and 
that  copies  of  these  also  have  been  produced  by  labor  represen- 
tatives at  meetings  held  in  an  endeavor  to  unionize  employees 
and  foment  strikes.  According  to  a  newspaper  report  a  mem- 
ber of  the  wage  commission  was  present  at  some  of  these 
meetings  and  active  in  the  work. 


*Chftirman  has  resigned  and  successor  not  yet  appointed. 
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Upon  the  appointment  of  a  wage  board,  after  the  usual 
routine  of  organization,  they  have  proceeded  to  establish  the 
cost  of  living  for  female  etnployees  in  the  particular  industry 
under  investigation.  These  boards  are  supposed  to  have  acted 
independently,  but  it  is  a  coincidence  worthy  of  note  that  in 
each  case,  and  in  all  localities,  they  found  this  cost  to  be  within 
a  few  cents  of  $8.77. 

To  illustrate  the  method  followed,  one  example  is  cited: 
The  chairman  of  the  board  appointed  a  subcommittee,  com- 
posed of  two  representatives  of  the  employees  and  two  of  the 
employers,  to  gather  data  and  submit  a  report  on  their  findings. 
This  subcommittee  visited  representative  plants,  talked  with 
employees  in  all  departments,  and  after  classifying  the  results 
obtained,  determined  a  cost  of  a  living  approximating  $6.50. 
A  unanimous  written  report  was  submitted  to  the  board,  which, 
without  discussion  on  a  motion  inspired  by  the  chairman,  re- 
fused to  accept  the  report  and  ordered  it  filed.  The  vote  was 
six  employees,  including  the  two  that  had  signed  the  report 
and  the  chairman;  dissenting,  six  employers.  In  a  vote  which 
followed,  when  one  of  the  employees  failed  to  keep  in  line  with 
his  colleagues,  the  chairman  (who  is  supposed  to  be  disinterested 
and  a  representative  of  the  public)  stopped  the  proceedings 
and  openly  reprimanded  the  employee  for  voting  contrary  to 
his  instructions. 

At  an  early  meeting  of  the  board,  which  was  held  in  a  room 
provided  by  the  wage  commission  for  the  purpose,  the  employers* 
representatives  on  arrival  found  the  employees'  representatives 
in  conference  with  the  president  of  the  international  labor  union 
for  that  industry,  this  in  the  presence  of  the  secretary  of  the 
board  and  the  commission.  Although  the  time  for  meeting 
had  arrived,  the  union  official  and  the  six  representatives  of  the 
employees  were  escorted  to  the  secretary  of  the  wage  com- 
mission's private  office  for  further  instructions,  delaying  the 
meeting  of  the  board  for  a  considerable  period. 

At  a  later  meeting,  a  male  representative  of  the  employees 
submitted  two  lists  of  his  estimates  of  cost  of  living  for  female 
workers,  neither  being  supported  by  or  as  far  as  could  be 
learned,  based  on  any  data.  One  of  these  estimates,  which 
was  $8.77,  was  on  two  motions  (each  7  to  6)  adopted  by  the 
board  after  a  five-minute  discussion.  The  board  by  the  above 
vote  refused  to  consider  that  eighty  per  cent  of  the  .female 
workers  in  this  trade  live  at  home,  or  that  the  costs  in  small 
towns  are  less  than  in  Boston. 
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The  secretary  of  the  board  submitted  to  each  member 
abstracts  of  previous  meetings,  and  when  the  correctness  of 
her  reports  was  questioned,  she  refused  to  produce  her  steno- 
graphic notes,  which  were  demanded  by  the  employers'  repre- 
sentatives. A  stenographer  was  hired  by  the  employers' 
representatives  to  report  meetings,  but  was  refused  admission 
by  a  7  to  6  vote  until  this  action  was  shown  to  be  unsustainable. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  board,  a  representative  of  the 
employees  made  a  motion  that  a  graduated  wage  schedule, 
which  he  read  from  a  typewritten  sheet,  be  adopted.  It  pro- 
vided that  after  twelve  months'  experience  in  the  trade,  whether 
or  not  in  the  same  department  or  with  the  same  employer,  the 
employee  shall  have  a  minimum  wage  of  $8.00  per  week. 

This  schedule  was  adopted,  after  a  brief  discussion,  by  a 
7  to  6  vote,  the  board  refusing  to  consider  that  certain  classes 
of  employees  worked  only  three  days  a  week.  The  meeting 
was  adjourned  without  taking  any  action  regarding  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  report. 

In  the  case  of  a  wage  board  for  another  industry,  it  was 
voted  that  they  should  adopt  $8.77  as  the  cost  of  living,  as  this 
had  been  found  to  be  the  amount  required  by  other  boards, 
and  they  believed  the  same  figure  should  apply  in  every  in- 
dustry. The  law  requires  that  the  wage  board  shall  also  in- 
vestigate the  financial  condition  of  the  business  to  determine 
whether  their  estimate  for  a  minimum  wage  or  the  increase  of 
existing  wages  will  aflfect  the  business  unfavorably.  This 
particular  board,  by  the  vote  of  the  members  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  public  and  the  employees,  without  any  investigation 
of  the  financial  condition  of  the  particular  industry,  decided 
arbitrarily  that  general  business  was  rather  poor,  and  therefore 
present  conditions  would  not  represent  what  the  employers 
could  afford  to  pay.  They  decided  nevertheless  upon  the 
previously  determined  minimum  wage  of  $8.50,  and  implied 
that  it  should  be  raised  when  business  improved,  $11.00  being 
mentioned  as  a  suitable  figure. 

The  minimum  wage  act  provides  that  the  commission, 
after  the  wage  board  in  any  industry  has  submitted  to  them  a 
report  giving  their  recommendations,  with  the  reasons  therefor 
and  the  facts  relating  thereto,  shall  grant  a  hearing  to  employers 
in  order  that  they  may  show  reason  why  the  recommendations 
of  the  board  should  not  be  adopted. 

In  the  instance  above  described,  where  the  board  adjourned 
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without  preparing  a  report,  the  commission  ordered  a  hearing, 
and  after  the  same  established  the  minimum  wage  voted  by  the 
board,  disregarding  the  requirement  that  they  shall  do  so  only 
after  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  board  giving  their  recommen- 
dations, the  reasons  therefor  and  the  facts  relating  thereto. 
This  disregard  of  the  law  was  intentional,  as  the  attention  of 
the  chairman  of  the  board  had  been  called  to  it  by  the  em- 
ployers* representatives  on  the  wage  board  before  action  was 
taken. 

The  hearings  granted  to  employers  after  report  by  wage 
boards,  have  become  a  farce  on  account  of  the  arbitrary  action 
of  the  commission,  who  seem  to  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
crusaders,  feeling  that  they  have  a  mission  to  accomplish  and 
that  everything  else  must  be  sacrificed  to  that  end.  In  one  of 
the  first  industries  investigated,  the  employers,  with  the  help 
of  counsel,  submitted  very  complete  and  detailed  information 
regarding  the  financial  condition  of  their  business,  but  as  this 
was  wholly  disregarded  without  a  fair  discussion,  it  has  on 
recommendation  of  counsel  become  the  practice  of  the  em- 
ployers to  fail  to  make  an  appearance  at  the  hearings. 

In  the  brushmakers'  award  the  commission  permitted  an 
hourly  wage  based  on  the  weekly  minimum,  but  it  is  stated  that 
on  pressure  brought  by  the  labor  element  it  promised  not  to 
again  establish  an  hourly  wage,  but  to  keep  to  the  weekly 
figure.  In  the  report  by  the  confectioners'  wage  board,  it  was 
recommended  that  the  full  weekly  wage  should  apply  to  all 
employees  working  five  or  more  days  and  that  eighty  per  cent 
of  this  wage  should  apply  for  four  days  or  less.  This  feature 
was,  however,  omitted  from  the  award  as  made  by  the  com- 
mission, but  no  ruling  was  made  permitting  a  ratable  reduction 
of  the  minimum  wage  for  short  time. 

It  is  too  early  to  determine  what  the  final  results  of  a  mini- 
mum wage  will  be  in  any  industry,  as  the  laws  have  not  been  in 
force  for  a  sufficient  period.  The  brushmakers,  who  were  the 
first  to  have  a  minimum  wage  established  in  their  trade,  almost 
without  exception,  agreed  to  adopt  the  same.  Their  business, 
over  ninety  per  cent  of  which  is  outside  of  the  State,  where 
competitors  are  not  affected  by  similar  artificial  labor  condi- 
tions, has  been  very  dull,  it  being  impossible  to  compete  wiUi 
concerns  located  in  other  States.  A  large  number  of  employees 
have  been  discharged  and  much  machinery  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  cheaper  grades  of  brushes  has  been  dismantled 
and  sold. 
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The  award  by  the  commission  in  the  confectioners'  in- 
dustry has  been  declared  illegal  by  the  attorney-general  on  a 
technicality   in  the  appointment  of  the   wage  board.     The 
commission  signified  their  desire  to  reappoint  the  same  board, 
provided  they  would  serve,  the  representatives  of  the  employees 
and  of  the  public  being  willing;  but  to  comply  with  the  law 
regarding  notice  to  employers  and  employees  to  present  nomi- 
nations for  their  representatives,  placed  an  advertisement  in 
a  single  issue  of  the  Boston  Advertiser.     As  the  result  of  this 
notice  at  least  fifteen  bona  fide  nominations  were  made  for 
employees*  representatives  by  the  employees.     At  the  alleged 
instance  of  the  commission,  applications  for  each  other  were 
made  by  the  employees'  representatives  on  the  previous  board, 
only  two  of  whom  were  then  employed  as  candymakers,  the 
remainder  being  engaged  either  in  labor  work,  social  service 
or  in  other  trades, — these  applications  also  being  signed  by 
other  employees,  some  of  whom  have  since  made  affidavit  that 
they  did  not  know  what  they  were  signing.     The  commission 
disregarded  the  fifteen  nominations  above  referred  to  and,  fol- 
lowing their  previously  expressed  wish,  reappointed  the  six 
employee  members  of  the  old  board.     They  also  reappointed 
the  same  three  members  to  represent  the  public,  in  spite  of 
vigorous  protest  by  the  employers  that  the  act  required  that 
the  representatives  of  the  public  should  be  impartial  and  that 
these  men  were  no  longer  of  an  open  mind,  as  they  already  had 
made  a  report  giving  their  recommendations.     It  was  also 
brought  out  that  the  three  members,  even  if  they  had  not  al- 
ready judged  the  case,  did  not  fairly  represent  the  public, — 
one  being  in  charge  of  a  labor  and  social  service  headquarters, 
the  second  a  lawyer  who  had  worked  actively  and  was  instru- 
mental in  the  passage  of  the  act  creating  the  minimum  wage 
commission,  and  the  third  a  woman  without  business  training 
or  experience.     Further  proceedings  of  this  board  are  being 
held  up  by  a  bill  in  equity  in  the  superior  court,  brought  by  the 
employers  on  the  above  grounds. 

In  some  trades  where  location  has  a  predominant  influence, 
it  will  be  feasible  to  pay  any  minimum  wage  that  may  be  es- 
tablished by  marking  up  the  price  of  the  product.  Even  here 
we  find  cases  like  the  steam  laundry  business,  which  has  in  this 
State  as  competitors  the  Chinamen  doing  -a  yearly  business  of 
approximately  two  million  dollars,  unaffected  by  the  minimum 
wage  and   practically   unregulated  in  other  respects,   corre- 
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sponding  closely  to  the  jitney  in  the  street  railway  business. 
Avoiding  the  issue  of  whether  a  minimum  wage  is  a  step 
forward  or  a  step  backward,  the  fundamental  criticism  of  its 
working  in  this  State  is  the  lack  of  ability  and  courage  of  the 
members  composing  the  commission,  who,  although  admittedly 
actuated  by  the  best  of  motives,  are  swayed  by  untried  ideas 
rather  than  influenced  by  practical  conditions.  In  a  word,  we 
have  a  commission,  none  of  its  members  versed  in  the  practical 
problems  of  modern  business,  trying  to  solve  this  difficult 
problem  with  the  necessarily  narrow  viewpoint  of  a  country 
minister,  the  theory  of  a  college  professor,  and  the  prejudice 
of  a  labor  agitator. 
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TO  BUILD  THE  DALLAS  INTERURBAN 
TERMINALS  AT  ONCE* 

Actual  work  of  construction  on  the  new  $1,500,000  inter- 
urban  union  terminal  station  in  Dallas  will  begin  between  now 
and  December  20,  and  the  building  will  be  completed  and  in 
operation  before  the  end  of  the  ensuing  year.  Positive  an- 
nouncement to  this  effect  was  made  yesterday  by  Charles  F. 
Wallace,  president  of  the  Dallas  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Company  and  the  Dallas  Rapid  Transit  Company. 

The  terminal  station  and  office  building,  according  to  the 
revised  and  approved  plans,  is  to  be  an  eight-story  structure  so 
constructed  that  three  stories  may  be  added  if  demands  for 
space  justify.  The  building  itself  will  be  210  feet  long  by  83 
feet  wide.  The  main  entrance  will  be  on  Jackson  street  midway 
between  Browder  and  Lane  streets.  There  will  be  another 
entrance  on  Browder  street  and  a  third  entrance  at  the  east  end 
of  the  building  for  negroes. 

The  announcement  of  Mr.  Wallace  came  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  an  ordinance  to  the  Board  of  City  Commissioners  yester- 
day providing  for  a  grant  to  the  traction  interests  to  construct 
a  loop  around  the  block  formed  by  Commerce,  South  Harwood, 
Jackson  and  Prather  streets,  by  which  cars  of  the  Oak  Cliff  and 
Trinity  Heights  lines  may  discontinue  the  use  of  the  present 
terminal  station  of  the  Northern  Texas  Traction  Company  on 
Commerce  street  between  Prather  and  Harwood  streets.  The 
ordinance,  presented  and  passed  on  first  reading,  grants  a 
franchise  for  double  tracks  on  Commerce  and  Harwood  streets 
and  single  tracks  on  Jackson  and  Prather  streets.  The  fran- 
chise will  expire  concurrently  with  the  present  franchise  of  the 
Northern  Texas  Traction  Company,  which  was  granted  in  1902 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

The  ordinance  provides  that  in  consideration  of  the  grant 
the  present  "Y"  which  the  company  used  in  turning  local  and 
interurban  cars  shall  be  abandoned  and  removed.  After  com- 
pletion of  the  new  union  terminals  interurban  cars  will  come  no 
farther  east  on  Commerce  street  than  Lane  street,  where  they 


*Reprinted  from  the  Dallas  Morning  News  of  December  i,  1915. 
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will  turn  south  and  enter  the  union  terminal  station.  Thirty 
days  will  be  required  before  the  ordinance  can  pass  its  final 
reading.  Sixty  days  must  then  elapse  before  it  becomes  oper- 
ative. 

Is  for  All  lines 

The  new  union  terminal  station  will  be  used  by  all  inter- 
urban  lines  entering  Dallas,  including  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth, 
Dallas-Waco,  Dallas-Corsicana,  and  Dallas-Denison  lines. 
When  completed  the  building  will  also  be  occupied  by  the 
official  and  clerical  forces  of  the  various  local  street  railway 
companies,  the  Dallas  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company,  the 
Texas  Power  and  Light  Company,  the  Southern  Traction  Com- 
pany, the  Texas  Traction  Company  and  the  local  force  of  the 
Northern  Texas  Traction  Company. 

According  to  Mr.  Wallace,  the  building  when  completed 
will  be  the  finest  interurban  terminal  station  in  the  South. 
In  fact,  it  is  said  that  it  will  equal  the  interurban  terminal 
station  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  conceded  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
United  States.  The  enormous  waiting-room,  which  will  be 
on  the  ground  floor  and  will  extend  almost  the  entire  length  of 
the  building,  will  have  a  capacity  equal  to  that  of  the  Indian- 
apolis station. 

Concrete  platforms  will  lead  from  the  waiting-room  to  the 
tracks  and  steel  frame  overhead  coverings  will  protect  passen- 
gers during  inclement  weather  when  boarding  or  alighting  from 
cars. 

The  structural  frame  of  the  building  will  be  of  reinforced 
concrete,  faced  with  brick  and  terra  cotta. 

The  terminal  yard  proper  will  consist  of  seven  tracks 
parallel  to  Jackson  street,  arranged  in  three  pairs  and  one  single 
track,  with  loading  platforms  between.  Each  track  will  have 
a  capacity  of  three  cars  of  the  maximum  length  of  cars  now 
entering  Dallas,  with  room  for  additional  cars  on  the  outside 
track.  A  total  operating  capacity  of  twenty-four  cars  will  be 
provided.  In  addition,  an  emergency  loop  extending  from 
Lane  street  through  Jackson  and  Browder  to  Commerce  street 
will  be  constructed.  This  track  will  insure  relief  from  traffic 
congestion  incidental  to  abnormal  traffic  periods,  such  as  those 
prevailing  during  the  State  Fair  of  Texas.  Should  the  main 
trackage  facilities  become  obstructed,  for  any  unexpected 
reason,  this  track  will  prove  of  value,  too. 
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On  property  extending  along  the  east  side  of  Browder  street, 
south  of  Wood  street^  a  storage  yard  of  seven  tracks  is  to  be 
provided. 


Interurban  cars  over  the  Fort  Worth,  Corsicana  and  Waco 
lines  will  reach  Commerce  street  via  the  viaduct  which  the 
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Northern  Texas  Traction  Company  purposes  to  erect  across  the 
railroad  tracks  leading  into  the  railroad  union  station.  Thence 
they  will  go  up  Commerce  street  to  Lane  street.  From  Lane 
street  they  will  enter  the  interurban  terminal  station.  On  their 
outbound  trip  they  will  leave  the  station  via  Wood  street, 
running  west  to  Akard  street,  thence  north  to  Commerce  street. 
The  Denison  and  Sherman  cars,  coming  into  the  city  on  Com- 
merce street,  will  enter  the  station  via  Lane  street  and,  out- 
bound, will  follow  the  same  route  as  the  Fort  Worth,  Waco  and 
Corsicana  cars — that  is,  via  Wood  and  Akard  streets  to  Com- 
merce street. 

The  erection  of  the  interurban  terminal  station  means  the 
location  in  Dallas  of  an  interurban  center  enabling  patrons  to 
continue  their  travels  from  one  interurban  line  to  another  with- 
out leaving  the  station  at  which  they  arrive  in  the  city.  The 
building  is  to  be  erected  not  only  with  an  eye  to  present  inter- 
urban traffic  centering  in  Dallas,  but  also  with  a  view  to  further 
interurban  development.  Arrangements  are  such  that  future 
interurbans  that  may  enter  the  city  can  also  use  the  station. 
Since  establishing  his  residence  in  Dallas  several  months  ago. 
President  Wallace  has  been  steadily  at  work  on  the  proposition 
of  financing  the  civic  improvement  enterprise  and  in  solving  the 
other  problems  attendant  thereto.  The  condition  of  the  fi- 
nancial markets  during  the  greater  part  of  that  time  was  such 
that  the  task  of  financing  such  a  big  project  was  almost  im- 
possible. During  yesterday  Mr.  Wallace  was  the  recipient  of 
numerous  felicitations  and  congratulations  over  the  fact  that 
he  had  brought  to  a  successful  culmination  the  big  task  in  hand. 
The  proposition  involved  not  only  the  financing  of  the  plan, 
but  also  reaching  agreements  with  all  interurban  companies  to 
use  the  station,  the  working  out  of  intricate  trackage  matters 
and  the  reaching  of  an  agreement  with  the  city  administration. 
This  last  feature,  it  is  said,  was  accomplbhed  without  friction 
of  any  sort. 

Interview  is  Given 

In  commenting  upon  the  improvements  to  be  made,  Mr. 
Wallace  gave  out  the  following  interview  to  The  News: 

""I  am  very  glad  the  interurban  terminal  station  and  office 
building  is  to  become  a  fact.  I  believe  it  will  mean  a  good  deal 
for  Dallas  in  more  than  one  way.  It  means,  for  one  thing,  that 
this  city  will  be  looked  on  more  than  ever  as  the  Southwest's 
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interurban  center.  That  means  more  business  for  Dallas 
merchants  as  the  vidume  of  interurban  travel  to  the  city  in- 
creases. It  means  that  outside  capital,  which  likes  a  prosper- 
ous, progressive  city,  will  be  favorably  attracted  to  Dallas  by 
the  material  sign  of  prosperity  in  the  shape  of  the  building  we 
shall  erect. 

^'Furthermore,  the  construction  of  the  building  also  means 
that  a  large  number  of  workmen  will  receive  employment. 
Everybody  knows  that  conditions  resulting  from  the  European 
war  have  not  been  as  favorable  to  the  employment  of  labor  as 
conditions  are  normally.  I  am  particularly  glad  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  financing  the  proposition  at  a  time  when  it  means 
something  special  for  a  number  of  men  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  get  steady  employment  lasting  for  a  number  of  months. 

Go  to  Work  at  Once 

"We  shall  go  to  work  before  December  20  and  shall  have 
the  building  finished  before  the  end  of  1916.  The  *Buy-It-in- 
Dallas'  and  *Buy-It-in-Texas'  plan  will  be  followed  wherever 
possible.  That  is  to  say,  wherever  material  to  be  used  in  con- 
struction work  can  be  secured  in  this  city  as  advantageously  as 
elsewhere  the  Dallas  material  will  be  given  the  preference. 
When  the  interurban  station  is  finished  it  will  be  an  interurban 
station  and  an  office  building  that  Dallas  can  point  with  pride. 

**A  loop  feature  for  Oak  CliflF  and  Trinity  Heights  cars 
which  embodies  the  'safety  first'  ideas  of  the  Dallas  street  rail- 
ways is  an  important  incident  of  the  general  plan,  which  will 
relieve  Commerce  street  of  considerable  congestion  and  ad'd  to 
the  safety  of  traffic  on  that  busy  thoroughfare.  Cars  of  the 
Oak  Cliff  and  Trinity  Heights  lines  will  go  up  Commerce  street 
to  Harwood.  They  will  then  go  south  on  Harwood  to  Jackson 
and  continue  thereon  to  Prather.  From  Prather  they  will  return 
to  Commerce  street  for  the  outgoing  trip.  The  adoption  of  this 
plan  for  relieving  Commerce  street  congestion  means  that  the 
present  interurban  and  Oak  Cliff  and  Trinity  Heights  terminals 
on  Commerce  street  will  be  abandoned.  It  was  originally 
planned  to  use  the  Fort  Worth  and  Oak  Cliff  terminal  on  Com- 
merce street  in  the  general  routing  plan. 

"The  loop  plan  will  also  help  Harwood,  South  Belt,  Akard- 
San  Jacinto  and  Hickory-Lake  avenue  service.  Interurbans 
and  cars  from  Oak  Cliff  and  Trinity  Heights  sometimes  delay 
traffic  while  they  are  backing  into  the  present  Commerce  street 
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terminals,  and  this  delay  will  be  eliminated  by  the  loop.  Serv- 
ice to  the  State  Fair  and  to  any  big  gathering  at  Fair  Park^will 
also  be  improved  for  the  same  reason." 

Mayor  lindsley  Talks 

Prior  to  leaving  for  Washington,  D.  C,  yesterday ,'on  the 
special  convention  train.  Mayor  Henry  D.  Lindsley  gave  out  the 
following  interview: 

''I  consider  the  conclusion  which  has  been  reached  with 
Charles  F.  Wallace  for  the  construction  immediately  of  the 
interurban  terminal  and  office  building,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant matters  which  has  been  satisfactorily  settled  in  the  entire 
history  of  Dallas. 

"There  are  certain  essentials  to  every  real  city.  These 
include  a  union  passenger  depot,  which  will  be  reached  by  all 
steam  railroads  entering  the  city.  Our  steam  railroads  are 
now  completing  one  of  the  most  commodious  and  beautiful 
union  stations  in  the  United  States — a  credit  to  Dallas  today  and 
a  credit  to  Dallas  for  many  years  to  come. 

"In  the  meantime  Dallas  has  become  a  great  interurban 
center,  but  has  suflFered  continually  through  the  lack  of  proper 
interurban  terminals.  With  the  interurban  lines  radiating  out 
of  Dallas  our  city  could  never  be  considered  in  the  first  class  as 
an  interurban  center  until  these  interurbans  are  localized  in  a 
central  station,  having  all  the  conveniences  which  modem  cities 
have  developed  for  the  handling  of  interurban  passenger  service. 

"The  construction  of  the  interurban  terminal  and  office 
building  means  that  Dallas  immediately  will  take  first  rank 
among  the  interurban  cities  of  the  United  States.  It  means, 
furthermore,  that  it  will  be  infinitely  easier  in  the  future  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past  to  procure  the  construction  of  other 
needed  interurban  lines  radiating  out  of  our  city.  The  pro- 
jectors of  a  new  interurban  line  will  know  right  at  the  start 
that  they  will  have,  upon  reaching  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
city  of  Dallas,  an  entrance  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  the 
full  use  and  benefit  of  one  of  the  really  first-class  interurban 
stations  of  the  United  States." 
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A  RESEARCH  IN  POUTIGAL  ENGINEERING 

BY  JAMES  MACKAYE 

In  the  last  century  or  so  men  have  made  great  advance  in 
the  art  of  producing  material  things,  but  they  have  made  much 
less  advance  in  the  art  of  applying  these  things  to  the  satis- 
faction of  their  desires.  The  old  excuse  for  poverty  and  in- 
security— the  low  rate  of  human  production — has  gone,  but 
poverty  and  insecurity  remain.  In  earlier  days  men  wrung  a 
scant  subsistence  from  the  earth  by  a  ceaseless  struggle  with 
nature.  Today,  thanks  to  the  application  of  science  to  in- 
dustry, the  battle  with  nature  has  been  won.  And  yet  the 
subsistence  of  the  average  man  is  still  scant,  and  the  same  old 
struggle  continues;  only  it  is  no  longer  a  struggle  between 
man  and  nature,  but  between  man  and  man.  It  requires  no 
seer  to  perceive  that  modem  industrial  society  is  a  house  di- 
vided against  itself,  and  we  have  the  best  of  authority  for 
asserting  that  a  house  divided  against  itself  must  fall — unless, 
indeed,  some  way  may  be  found  whereby  it  shall  cease  to  be 
divided. 

To  heal  all  division  in  the  house  of  modem  industry  is  a 
task  for  generations.  Alterations  more  far  reaching  than  any 
it  is  worth  while  suggesting  here  will  be  required  to  achieve 
such  a  result,  and  we  can  only  grope  our  way  to  it.  But  our 
progress  will  be  swifter  if  our  groping  is  intelligent  rather  than 
blind;  and  if  we  take  the  same  attitude  toward  the  problem  of 
modem  industrialism  that  the  engineer  takes  toward  the 
problem  of  a  piece  of  defective  machinery,  substantial  progress 
may  be  expected,  even  if  Utopia  still  remains  below  the  horizon. 
When  a  mechanic  is  confronted  with  an  unbalanced  engine 
pounding  itself  to  pieces  and  threatening  to  shake  the  power- 
house down,  he  does  not  waste  his  time  condemning  human 
nature,  but  sets  about  finding  out  what  the  matter  is  with  the 
mechanism  and  mending  it.  The  social,  or  political  engineer, 
or  whatever  you  care  to  call  him,  has  placed  before  him  an 
analogous  problem.  He  is  confronted  with  a  defective,  un- 
balanced piece  of  social  machinery  that  threatens  to  pound 
society  to  pieces,  and  his  job  is  to  find  out  what  the  matter  is 
and  to  mend  it.  Only  he  must  meet  a  difficulty  which  does  not 
confront  the  mechanical  engineer.  He  must  set  the  industrial 
machine  right  without  stopping  it,  for  upon  its  continuous 
running  the  life  of  the  community  depends. 
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Now  what  is  the  matter  with  our  industrial  machine? 
What  are  the  causes  of  all  this  conflict  and  friction  between 
man  and  man  and  class  and  class  that  we  refer  to  so  vaguely 
as  the  labor  problem,  the  trust  problen,  the  economic  problem, 
or  by  some  other  name?  What  is  all  the  trouble  about?  Well, 
boiled  down,  it  comes  to  about  this:  First,  that  our  industrial 
machine  is  so  constituted  as  to  divide  industrial  society  into 
groups,  so  related  to  one  another  that  one  group  is  able  to  re- 
ceive more  by  causing  other  groups  to  receive  less.  And  second, 
that  the  average  man  is  so  constituted  as  to  think  it  more  blessed 
to  receive  than  to  give,  and  hence  wants  to  get  as  much,  while 
giving  as  little,  as  his  conscience  will  let  him — and  his  conscience 
is  quite  likely  to  be  indulgent  in  the  matter. 

Under  our  present  system  of  carrying  on  industry  three 
parties  at  interest  are  involved:  the  capitalist,  who  owns  the 
appliances  of  industry,  the  wage  earner  who  operates  them, 
and  the  consuming  public  who  is  served  by  them,  and  their 
interests  are  as  follows: 

The  capitalist  wants  the  highest  possible  security  of,  and 
return  on,  his  investment,  the  wage  earner  wants  the  highest 
possible  wages,  and  shortest  and  easiest  hours  of  labor,  and  the 
public  wants  the  best  possible  service  at  the  lowest  possible 
price. 

Now  there  is  obviously  a  good  deal  of  conflict  between 
these  various  demands.  Other  things  being  equal,  if  the 
capitalists'  dividends  can  be  diminished,  wages  can  be  made  to 
rise  and  prices  to  fall;  if  the  wage-earners'  wages  can  be  dimin- 
ished, dividends  can  increase  and  prices  fall;  if  prices  can  be 
raised,  both  dividends  and  wages  can  be  made  to  rise,  and  vice 
versa.  In  other  words,  the  situation  is  such  that,  so  far  as  the 
division  of  the  product  of  industry  is  concerned,  the  loss  of  one 
party  at  interest  is  the  gain  of  one  or  both  of  the  others. 

The  present  mode  of  settling  this  matter  is  for  each  party 
to  fight  as  hard  as  possible  for  his  share  of  the  product  and  get 
all  he  can.  The  capitalist  fights  through  the  power  vested  in 
him  by  his  ownership,  the  wage  earner  through  the  power  of  his 
imion,  and  the  public  through  the  power  of  the  government, 
the  result  being  the  familiar  succession  of  strikes,  lockouts, 
riot-calls,  injimctions,  investigations  and  regulatory  laws,  which 
keep  the  industrial  world  in  a  perpetual  hubbub. 

Now  is  it  not  possible  to  substitute  for  this  conflict  a 
method  of  carrying  on  industry  which  will  at  least  improve 
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matters?  Is  it  not  possible  for  each  party,  by  yielding  perhaps 
some  of  its  immediate  advantages,  to  gain  more  in  the  long  run 
than  if  the  present  method  of  mutual  defeat  of  one  another's 
efforts  continues?  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to 
submit  the  sketch  of  a  plan  which,  even  under  our  present  tri- 
partite system,  would  seem  to  give  some  promise  of  mending 
matters;  and  as  it  is  a  plan  which  can  be  tried  on  the  dog  before 
being  accepted,  it  is  safer  than  some  of  our  recent  regulatory 
plans,  which  are  tried  for  the  first  time  on  the  whole  system  of 
industry. 

Let  us  assume  in  the  first  place  that  some  party  or  associa- 
tion with  the  money,  and  therefore  with  the  power,  can  be 
found  which  is  as  much  interested  in  solving  problems  of 
political  engineering  as,  let  us  say,  the  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  is  in  solving  problems  of  mechanical  engineering. 
The  government  would  be  the  best  agency  for  carrying  on  ex- 
perimental work  of  this  kind,  if  it  could  be  induced  to  take  it 
up.  It  would  be  an  investigation  as  logical  as  one  relating  to 
mine-safety,  or  forest  conservation,  or  child  labor.  One  of  the 
great  foundations,  such  as  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  would 
perhaps  be  a  more  promising  possibility  because  its  inertia  is 
not  so  great.  Even  an  individual,  if  rich  enough,  could  go  into 
it,  as  well  as  into  yacht  racing,  library  building,  money  making, 
or  any  other  hobby.  The  proposition  is  not  suggested  as  a 
highly  profitable  undertaking  to  the  experimenter,  though 
in  the  end,  it  might  turn  out  to  be  a  reasonably  success- 
ful means  to  wealth  even  to  him.  It  is  primarily  designed  as 
a  means  to  knowledge,  which,  once  acquired,  will  become  a 
means  of  wealth  to  all. 

Assuming  a  suitable  experimenter  to  be  found,  the  plan, 
briefly  stated,  is  for  him  to  establish  one  or  more  enterprises 
in  one  or  more  stable  and  standardized  classes  of  industry, 
organized  on  the  following  lines: 

(1)  All  capital  for  establishing  and  starting  the  enterprise 
to  be  issued  in  the  form  of  bonds  or  their  equivalents,  with  a 
rate  of  interest  proportional  to  the  average  risk  of  enterprises 
in  the  class  of  industry  involved.  The  experimenter  should 
determine  this  rate  after  as  impartial  an  inquiry  as  possible, 
and  should  preferably  supply  the  funds  himself,  so  as  to  retain 
complete  control,  his  control  extending  over  all  elements  of 
management  not  otherwise  provided  for.  Capital  for  ex- 
tensions to  be  secured  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  original  es- 
tablishment of  the  enterprise. 
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(2)  All  wages  to  be  at  the  prevailing  rate  for  similar 
service,  and  all  persons  employed,  from  manager  to  laborer, 
accepting  employment  on  that  understanding. 

(3)  All  prices  to  be  at  the  prevailing  rate  for  similar 
products  or  services. 

(4)  Wages  and  prices  to  be  fixed  and  periodically  re- 
vised, as  above,  by  a  Government  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
or  some  other  impartial  statistical  body  with  the  best  available 
data  relating  to  wages  and  prices  in  their  possession,  and  all 
parties  concerned  to  so  understand  from  the  outset.  If  neces- 
sary the  experimenter  should  secure  the  services  of  such  a  body 
by  paying  them  for  the  data  desired,  such  payment  being 
reckoned  a  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  enterprise. 

(5)  At  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  all  surplus  of  receipts 
over  expenditures,  the  latter  to  include  interest  charges,  to  be 
divided  equally  between  wage  earners  and  consumers,  each  wage 
earner  to  receive  a  share  of  the  wage  earners*  portion  propor- 
tional to  his  wages,  and  each  consumer  a  share  of  the  consumers' 
portion  proportional  to  his  purchases,  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended. 

By  a  coupon  system,  somewhat  similar  to  the  familiar 
trading  stamp  system,  the  apportioning  of  the  customers'  share 
among  the  various  customers  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  ac- 
complished, each  customer  cashing  in  his  coupons  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Of  course,  this  is  merely  an  outline  and  omits  many  matters 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  attend  to  in  any  actual  experi- 
ment. It  is  obviously  impossible  in  a  brief  paper  to  enumerate 
all  details,  provide  for  all  contingencies,  suggest  all  possible 
modifications,  or  answer  all  possible  objections.  The  intent  is 
simply  to  suggest  the  main  principles  of  a  method  of  carrying  on 
industrial  affairs  which  will  in  large  measure  reverse  the  current 
incidence  of  the  motive  of  self-interest,  a  method  which  will 
operate  automatically  to  advance  the  welfare  of  all  parties  in- 
volved by  identifying  interests  which  at  present  conflict.  By 
virtue  of  these  principles  the  interests  of  all  parties  will  be 
taken  care  of  as  an  incident  of  the  method  of  operation,  instead 
of  in  the  manner  at  present  prevailing,  where  each  party  at- 
tempts to  take  care  of  his  own  interest  by  using  such  power  as 
he  may  possess  to  get  what  he  can  for  himself.  By  thus  yielding 
the  power  of  mutual  opposition,  each  party  will,  in  the  long  run, 
gain  more  than  he  could  hope  for  under  present  methods,  the 
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gain  of  each  coming,  not  from  the  loss  of  the  others,  but  from 
the  general  gain  in  efficiency  of  an  organization  working  in 
harmony,  and  stimulated  throughout  by  the  motive  of  self- 
interest. 

The  gain  of  the  capitalist  by  the  operation  of  the  method 
proposed  is  of  a  different  character  from  that  of  the  other  two 
parties  at  interest.  It  is  a  gain  in  security  and  peace  of  mind 
rather  than  in  money.  His  income  is  a  fixed  charge  on  the 
industry,  payable  before  any  division  of  surplus  between  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  can  be  made.  It  is  thus  to  the  interest 
of  both  the  other  parties  to  insure  it.  Moreover,  the  fixed 
nature  of  his  income  and  the  removal  of  his  power  over  wages 
and  prices,  removes  practically  all  cause  of  conflict  between  him 
and  the  wage  earner,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  customer  on  the 
other,  and  gives  him  a  position  highly  favorable  to  the  disinter- 
ested control  of  the  industry. 

The  gain  of  the  producer  arises  from  the  increase  in  his 
compensation  (normally  a  very  material  increase)  due  to  the 
fact  that  one-half  of  the  annual  surplus  comes  to  him  each 
year,  and  that  he  is  enabled  by  his  own  industry  and  efficiency 
to  directly  affect  the  amoimt  of  this  surplus.  Each  man  en- 
gaged in  the  industry  thus  receives  the  same  incentive  to  effi- 
ciency that  is  at  present  applied  to  the  independent  business 
man.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  sliding  scale,  familiar  in 
connection  with  the  conduct  of  the  Boston  Gas  Company, 
except  that  the  incentive  of  increased  income  is  applied  directly 
to  the  body  of  operatives  from  top  to  bottom,  upon  whom  the 
efficiency  of  operation  depends,  instead  of  to  dividend  receivers, 
who  cannot  directly  affect  efficiency  anyway.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  under  these  conditions  strikes  would  be  of  rare 
occurrence,  since  the  strikers  would  strike  directly  against 
themselves. 

The  gain  of  the  customer  or  consumer,  representing  the 
general  public,  arises  from  the  decrease  in  prices  resulting  from 
the  annual  rebates,  his  collective  interest  being  represented  by 
a  share  of  the  annual  surplus  equal  to  that  allotted  the  wage 
earners  as  a  whole.  He  is  not,  to  be  sure,  in  a  position  to  look 
directly  after  his  own  interest  in  the  operation  of  the  industry, 
any  more  than  he  is  today,  but  the  system  of  division  of  the 
annual  surplus  makes  of  the  whole  corps  of  operatives,  from 
manager  down,  a  body  which  works  for  his  interest  with  the 
same  zeal  with  which  they  work  for  their  own,  because,  in 
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direct  contrast  to  the  present  order  of  things,  the  more  success- 
ful they  are  in  causing  final  wages  to  rise  the  more  successful 
they  will  be  in  causing  final  prices  to  fall.  Thus  all  increase  in 
eflBciency  on  the  part  of  the  operating  force  is  immediately 
refiected  in  reduced  prices  to  the  consumer.  Under  these  con- 
ditions a  public  demand  for  legislation  hostile  to  industry  would 
be  unlikely  to  arise,  since  all  such  hostility  would  tend  to  be 
directly  refiected  in  a  rise  of  prices. 

All  three  parties  at  interest  in  the  conduct  of  industry, 
then,  would,  under  normal  conditions,  gain  under  such  a 
method  of  operation.  The  capitalist  by  greater  security,  the 
wage  earner  by  increased  compensation,  the  consumer  by  de- 
creased prices,  and  all  three  by  the  peace  of  mind  which  comes 
from  relations  of  mutual  harmony. 

Such  a  research  in  political  engineering  as  here  suggested, 
if  found  fruitful  on  a  limited  scale,  could  be  extended  to  any 
desired  extent,  and  should  be  of  no  small  assistance  in  mastering 
the  perplexing  economic  problems  which  now  plague  the  busi- 
ness world — problems  which,  in  great  part  at  least,  quite  clearly 
arise  from  misdirected  incentives  resulting  in  confiicts  of  inter- 
est. The  only  power  which  can  conquer  these  perplexities  is 
the  power  of  knowledge,  and  such  knowledge  cannot  be  ac- 
quired by  pure  speculation,  and  only  very  slowly  and  ex- 
pensively by  blind  hit  or  miss  trials.  In  the  field  of  political, 
as  of  mechanical,  engineering  careful  experiment  is  the  only  safe 
road  to  success.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  suggest  then  that  some 
of  the  great  foundations,  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  human 
welfare  in  every  line  of  human  activity,  should  make  trial  of 
what  the  power  of  science  can  accomplish  when  directed  to  this 
unexplored  field  of  research? 

[  Mr.  Mackaye  presents  his  case  with  admirable  clearness.  His  aim — 
the  elimination  of  poverty  and  insecurity — is  the  common  aim  of  man- 
kind. But  will  his  scheme  accomplish  it?  Does  it  get  close  enough  to 
fundamentals?  Its  success  is  extremely  problematical,  inasmuch  as  it 
overlooks  the  fact  that  the  motivating  force  in  human  nature  is  in  the 
instincts  of  men  and  women.  Mr.  Mackaye  is  careful  to  present  the 
problem  merely  as  a  laboratory  experiment,  but,  if  we  may  phrase  it  in 
the  language  of  trade,  all  laboratory  successes  are  not  commercial  pos- 
sibilities. We  fear  that  is  true  in  the  present  case.  We  may  assume  that 
all  persons  ought  to  feel  and  act  in  the  manner  postulated  by  Mr.  Mackaye. 
But  will  they?  Will  either  capital  or  labor  or  the  public  so  feel  and  act? 
Everyone  concerned  may  feel  that  he  is  surrendering  more  in  the  way  of 
individual  initiative  than  it  is  safe  for  him  to  surrender.  The  initiative 
of  capital  is  pretty  sure  to  be  curtailed;  capital  likes  to  take  big  risks  in 
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the  hope  of  securing  big  profits,  and  in  the  long  run  it  is  good  for  every- 
body to  have  it  do  so — more  harm  than  good  will  be  accomplished  by 
restraining  it.  We  doubt  if  labor  would  care  to  bind  itself  so  rigidly;  or 
if  it  did  so  bind  itself » if  it  would  live  up  to  the  agreement — the  temptation 
to  revert  to  natural  means  of  securing  its  ends  might  be  greater  than  could 
be  withstood.  Nothing  has  been  more  common  in  this  world  than  for 
men  to  utter  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear  only  to  break  it  to  the  hope. 
The  world  has  spent  six  thousand  years  demonstrating  the  laws  of  trade 
and  many  of  these  laws  have  been  ascertained,  as  we  fondly  think,  with 
perfect  scientific  accuracy.  Yet  every  day  millions  of  persons  flout  these 
laws,  because  instinct  gets  the  better  of  judgment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  present  system  of  doing  business  is  a  good 
deal  nearer  Mr.  Mackaye's  system  than  he,  or  anyone  else,  perhaps,  per- 
ceives. He  suggests  that  capital  for  new  enterprises  be  issued  with  a  rate 
of  interest  fixed  by  the  average  risk  of  such  enterprises.  But  that  is 
exactly  what  takes  place  automatically  today.  There  is  always  a  mar- 
ginal point  below  which  capital  will  not  find  it  advantageous  to  invest 
itself,  and  that  point  has  already  been  reached  in  connection  with  many 
enterprises.  A  word  should  be  said  about  another  of  Mr.  Mackaye's 
points.  He  says  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  surplus,  after  paying 
interest  for  the  year,  might  properly  be  distributed  pro  rata  among  the 
wage  earners  and  the  consumers.  But  what  if  there  is  a  deficit  instead 
of  a  surplus?  Would  the  wage  earners  and  consumers  consent  to  share 
that?  Such  a  system  as  Mr.  Mackaye  proposes  would  very  likely  have 
come  about  automatically  long  before  now  if  they  had  been  willing  to 
share  in  the  loss  as  well  as  the  profit. — Editor.] 
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IN  STONE  &  WEBSTER  LOCALITIES 

The  maBftgers  of  the  compaBiee  operated  by  Stone  A  Webster  write 
to  StoBO  ft  Webster  MsBagemeBt  AssodatioB  about  the  irst  of  each 
moBth  with  referoBce  to  bvsiBess  condttioBS  Ib  their  respectire  localities 
dorlBg  the  precediBg  moBth.  A  digest  of  these  letters  Is  published  each 
month  in  the  Stone  A  Webster  Public  Serrice  Jonmal. 

Beaumont  and  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  Norember  19th: 

Bank  clearings  at  Beaumont  for  October,  1915,  were  $8,305,782» 
against  $2,854,872  last  year. 

Building  permits  at  Beaumont  for  October,  1915,  were  valued  at 
$46,287,  against  $48,812  last  year;  at  Port  Arthur,  they  were  valued  at 
$29,212,  against  $17,160  last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  at  Port  Arthur  for  October,  1915,  were  $8,444, 
agaiust  $2,640  last  year. 

The  exports  for  the  Sabine  District  for  October,  1915,  were  $2,786,090, 
against  $2,891,974  last  year. 

The  imports  of  the  Sabine  District  for  October,  1915,  were  $122,825, 
against  $80,244  last  year. 

Custom  house  receipts  of  the  Sabine  District  for  October,  1915,  were 
$7,089,  against  $8,875  last  year. 

The  general  business  outlook  for  Beaumont  and  Port  Arthur  is  ex- 
ceptionally bright  at  this  time.  Rice  is  moving  at  a  good  figure.  There 
is  a  large  demand  for  lumber  especially  for  export,  and  crude  oil  is  steadily 
advancing  in  value.  There  is  not  a  vacant  store  on  Proctor  street  in  Port 
Arthur  and  scarcely  a  vacant  house  in  the  town.  In  fact,  many  people 
who  work  in  Port  Arthur  are  forced  to  live  in  Beaumont. 

Weather  conditions  during  the  past  month  have  been  ideal  for  the 
harvesting  of  crops. 

During  the  month  of  October,  both  "Ringling  Brothers"  and  "101 
Ranch"  circuses  exhibited  in  Beaumont.  There  were  thousands  of 
visitors  from  all  over  the  county  to  attend  these  exhibitions  and  both  our 
Traction  companies  did  an  exceedingly  large  business. 

During  the  past  month.  Port  Arthur  Light  &  Power  Company  sup- 
plied the  Texas  Company  Refinery  108,000  kw.h. 

During  November,  the  annual  "South  Texas  State  Fair"  will  be  held 
in  Beaumont.  This  is  the  largest  fair  of  this  kind  held  in  this  part  of  the 
State  and  thousands  of  people  come  to  Beaumont  every  year  to  witness 
the  parades  and  incid«ntly  to  spend  considerable  money.  This  year 
should  draw  an  exceptionally  large  crowd  as  races  are  to  be  inaugurated, 
the  first  held  in  Beaumont  since  1905. 

Bellingham,  Wash.,  November  12th: 

Building  permits  at  Bellingham  for  October,  1915,  numbered  28, 
valued  at  $9,844,  against  29  last  year,  valued  at  $14,286. 
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Post  office  receipts  at  Bellinghsni  for  October,  1915,  were  $6,825, 
against  $6,126  last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  at  Mount  Vernon,  Burlington  and  Sedro  WooUey 
for  October,  1915,  were  $2,848,  against  $2,912  last  year.  The  decrease 
was  almost  wholly  due  to  the  fact  that  last  year  there  was  heavy  post 
office  business  in  connection  with  Burlington's  fight  to  secure  the  County 
Court  House. 

While  there  has  been  no  material  improvement  in  the  business  situa- 
tion at  Bellingham,  owing,  among  other  things,  to  the  closing  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  general  feeling  is  that  this  city  has  weathered  the 
depression  of  the  last  few  years  very  successfully. 

For  some  time  past  there  have  been  two  large  automobiles  operating 
between  Mount  Vernon  and  Sedro  Woolley  in  competition  with  the  inter- 
urbans,  but  lately  the  operators  of  these  machines  raised  their  rates  to 
five  cents  per  mile  and  took  oS  one  machine.  Later  they  suspended 
business  altogether. 

Colmnbns,  Ga.,  November  15th: 

Bank  clearings  for  October,  1915,  were  $2,273,181,  against  $1,924,550 
last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  October,  1915,  were  $7,699,  against  $7,551 
last  year. 

General  business  is  a  little  quiet,  due  to  the  unseasonable  weather  and 
the  decline  in  the  cotton  market.  Farmers  are  holding  their  cotton, 
feeling  that  prices  are  bound  to  advance. 

The  mills  are  busy,  many  of  them  running  night  shifts.  The  dye- 
stu£f  situation  is  more  acute. 

Retail  trade  is  slow  on  account  of  the  continuance  of  warm  weather, 
the  demand  for  winter  clothing  not  yet  having  set  in. 

The  receipts  of  our  railway  department  for  October,  1915,  show  an 
increase  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1914. 

The  receipts  of  the  Columbus  Railroad  Company  for  October,  1915, 
showed  an  increase  of  about  ten  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  For  the 
first  ten  months  of  1915,  there  was  an  increase  of  about  seventeen  per  cent. 

Dallas  aty,  HI.,  November  4th: 

Bank  clearings  for  October,  1915,  were  $292,721,  against  $286,609 
last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  October,  1915,  were  $841,  against  $884  last 
year. 

No  material  change  in  general  business  conditions  has  occurred  since 
a  month  ago.  The  Dallas  City  Button  Company  is  operating  full  time, 
but  the  Burg  Carriage  Company  is  practically  shut  down. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  November  10th: 

Building  permits  for  October,  1915,  were  valued  at  $248,887,  against 
$204,150  last  year. 

Real  estate  transfers  for  October,  1915  were  $1,574,128,  against 
$1,748,178  last  year. 
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Post  office  receipts  for  October,  1915,  were  $111,104,  against  $06,840 
last  year. 

This  is  a  new  record  for  the  Dallas  post  office.  Post  office  money 
orders  paid  at  the  Dallas  office,  during  October,  1015,  amounted  to 
$682,018,  against  $500,008  last  year.  This  is  another  indication  of  im- 
proved business  conditions,  reflecting  in  part  the  increased  business 
transacted  by  Dallas  business  houses  recently. 

At  the  present  moment  cotton  is  off  a  cent  from  the  price  occurrent 
when  our  last  letter  was  written.  There  is  a  general  feeling,  however, 
that  the  staple  will  advance  again.  With  the  exception  of  this  decline  in 
the  price  of  cotton,  business  conditions  remain  the  same  as  they  were  a 
month  ago;  that  is,  there  is  a  decided  tendency  toward  improvement 
in  practically  every  line  of  business  activity.  While  it  is  hardly  true 
that  a  normal  situation  prevails,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  such  an 
eventuality  is  not  far  distant. 

Throughout  the  entire  month  of  October,  weather  conditions  were 
remarkably  pleasant.  They  have  continued  so  thus  far  in  November. 
This  is  a  practical  assurance  that  the  Texas  farmers  have  made  a  top  crop 
of  cotton  which  will  partially  offset  this  year's  previously  reported  short- 
age, and  which  will  have  a  tendency  still  further  to  enhance  the  prosperity 
of  this  State. 

Our  lighting  receipts  for  October,  1015,  showed  a  gain  over  the  cor- 
responding month  of  1014. 

El  Paoo,  Tex.,  November  10th: 

Bank  clearings  for  October,  1015,  were  $10,768,018,  against  $7,887,408 
last  year. 

Building  permits  for  October,  1015,  numbered  150,  valued  at  $215»585, 
against  114  last  year,  valued  at  $114,840. 

Post  office  receipts  for  October,  1015,  were  $10,085,  against  $21,640 
last  year. 

Exports  for  October,  1015,  were  $170,804,  against  $580,460  last  year. 

Imports  for  October,  1015,  were  $476,150,  against  $660,584  last  year. 

Building  has  flourished  in  all  sections  of  the  city.  Within  the  last 
six  months.  West  San  Antenio  street  has  probably  undergone  a  greater 
change  than  any  other  part  of  the  business  section.  Of  the  residence 
section,  Kern  Place  has  been  the  scene  of  greatest  activity.  This  addition, 
which  is  north  of  the  city,  is  little  more  than  a  year  old  and  has,  with  the 
exception  of  a  car  line,  all  the  conveniences  of  a  much  older  suburb.  There 
is  considerable  talk  of  the  opening  of  a  new  suburb  about  a  half  a  mile 
east  of  our  Government  HiU  terminus.  This  locality  is  also  looked  to  as 
a  future  site  for  the  El  Paso  Country  Club,  which  will  have  to  be  moved 
within  a  few  years  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Morning  Side  Heights 
district. 

With  continued  activity  in  building  and  with  the  improvement  in 
retail  business,  there  is  a  tendency  to  look  forward  to  a  general  prosperity 
in  the  immediate  future.  Some  uncertainty  is,  of  course,  occasioned  by 
the  present  situation  in  Mexico  and  by  the  Arisona  miners'  strike. 
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Ererettt  Wash.,  NoTember  llth: 

Building  permits  issued  during  October,  1915,  numbered  21,  valued 
at  $19,640,  against  51  last  year,  valued  at  $28,000. 

Post  office  receipts  for  October,  1915,  were  $5,749,  against  $7,071 
last  year. 

Local  business  conditions  are  about  the  same  as  for  several  months 
past,  but  the  lumber  industry  is  in  better  shape  than  it  has  been  during 
this  period.  Lumbermen  report  quite  an  increase  in  the  number  of  in- 
quiries and  orders  and  a  slight  strengthening  in  prices.  They  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  improvement  will  continue. 

Fall  River,  Mass.,  November  10th: 

Bank  clearings  for  October,  1915,  were  $6,847,879,  against  $4,672,972 
last  year. 

Building  permits  for  October,  1915,  numbered  54,  against  47  last 
year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  October,  1915,  were  $14,559,  against  $14,026 
last  year. 

The  sales  of  cotton  cloth  for  the  past  month  have  been  rather  small, 
but  general  business  conditions  are  fairly  good. 

Fort  Worthy  Tez.»  November  6th: 

Bank  clearings  for  October,  1915,  were  $42,890,198,  against  $88,877,- 
899  last  year. 

Building  permits  for  October*  1915,  numbered  55,  valued  at  $91,192, 
against  84  last  year,  valued  at  $145,185. 

Real  estate  transfers  for  October,  1915,  were  $1,000,894,  against 
$987,608  last  year. 

There  was  a  general  decline  in  the  receipts  of  the  Fort  Worth  Stock- 
yards during  October,  1915.  The  receipts  of  cattle  were  26,066  less, 
calves  7,988  less,  sheep  6,057  less,  horses  and  mules,  5,779  less. 

The  past  month  has  been  one  of  generally  satisfactory  business 
conditions  in  this  dty. 

Agricultural  conditions  in  this  section  remain  exceptionally  good. 
The  weather  during  the  past  month  has  been  very  favorable  for  all  the 
fall  crops  and  for  the  planting  of  the  small  grains.  By  reason  of  growing 
so  much  food  and  feed  on  their  own  farms,  the  farmers  are  able  to  hold  the 
grain  and  cotton  crops,  only  supplying  the  market  as  demand  justified. 

Range  conditions  are  also  excellent,  making  it  possible  to  hold  live 
stock  until  the  market  price  is  satisfactory. 

From  October  4  to  8,  the  first  Annual  Style  Show  was  held  under  the 
combined  auspices  of  the  various  clothing  and  drygoods  houses  of  this 
city.  The  aifair  was  a  distinct  success  and  has  undoubtedly  been  of  great 
advantage  to  the  mercantile  interests. 

Material  men  and  contractors  report  increased  inquiries  for  supplies 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  contemplated  construction. 

In  line  with  the  above,  a  continued  improvement  in  general  business 
is  looked  for. 

Conditions  at  Cleburne  and  the  small  towns  along  the  line  of  the 
Tarrant  County  Traction  Company  are  reported  to  be  quite  satisfactory 
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and  are  still  showing  an  upward  tendency.  Receipts  of  the  Tarrant 
County  Traction  Company  show  an  increase  of  16  per  cent  over  October* 
1914. 

GalTeston,  Tei.,  NoTember  4th: 

Bank  clearings  for  October,  1915»  were  $28,075,716,  against  $16,899,- 
488  last  year. 

Building  permits  for  October,  1915,  numbered  257,  valued  at  $187,« 
088,  against  22  last  year,  valued  at  $45,000. 

Cotton  shipments  for  October,  1915,  were  802,077  bales,  against 
288,570  bales  last  year.  Transatlantic  shipments  of  cotton  were,  how« 
ever,  below  the  average  for  the  month  of  October.  The  probable  cause 
is  found  in  the  present  price  of  cotton,  which  is  around  twelve  cents,  and 
the  ocean  freight  rates,  which  are  on  par  with  those  of  last  year.  Last 
year  cotton  was  cheap  and  freight  rates  were  high — cotton  is  now  climbing 
into  the  class  of  the  freight  rates.  And  considering  the  large  stores  which 
are  reported  to  be  held  abroad,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  demand  of 
cotton  is  not  as  insistent  as  it  was  last  year,  particularly  as  the  warehouses 
abroad  at  this  time  in  1914  were  practically  empty.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  when  foreign  buyers  have  shown  themselves  that  neither  cotton 
nor  freight  rates  are  going  to  be  any  lower  than  they  are  at  present,  there 
will  be  a  strong  transatlantic  demand.  This,  however,  may  not  come 
until  the  first  of  the  year. 

Wheat  exports  for  the  month  of  October,  1915,  were  3,089,800  bushels, 
against  4,853,380  bushels  last  year. 

This  decrease  is  due  to  the  fact  that  exporters,  possibly  to  save  eight 
or  ten  days'  dispatch,  are  shipping  from  the  Atlantic  ports  in  preference 
to  Galveston.  This  is  causing  the  rates  to  rise  on  grain  shipped  from  the 
Atlantic  ports,  while  the  Galveston  rate  has  remained  practically  sta- 
tionary. It  is,  therefore,  believed  that  within  the  next  three  months  the 
grain  shipping  businesss  at  Galveston  will  be  very  active  again. 

Coastwise  shipments  are  at  present  the  best  witnessed  in  years. 
In  fact,  the  Mallory  and  Morgan  lines  have  been  forced  to  declare  an 
embargo  on  all  northbound  shipments.  This  sudden  rush  of  coastwise 
business  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  closing  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Weather  conditions  for  the  month  of  October  were  generally  favorable 
for  cotton  picking  and  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the  crop  has  been 
ginned  to  date  than  is  usually  the  case. 

All  of  the  United  States  troops  quartered  here  have  been  withdrawn 
and  stationed  along  the  border.  As  the  monthly  payroll  of  the  army 
was  close  to  one-half  million  dollars,  their  withdrawal  is  regretted  by  all 
classes  of  business  men. 

The  receipts  of  our  railway  department  will  show  an  increase  of 
approximately  10  per  cent  over  October,  1914. 

HaverhUl,  Mass.,  November  llth: 

Haverhill  savings  banks  report  the  number  of  depositors  on  October 
81,  1915,  as  88,279,  against  88,272  last  year,  and  total  deposits  of  $12,- 
718,800,  against  $12,276,269  last  year,  and  increase  of  8.59  per  cent  in  the 
amount  of  deposits. 
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Building  permits  for  October,  1915,  numbered  45,  valued  at  $142,500, 
against  21  last  year,  valued  at  $122,800. 

General  business  conditions  show  signs  of  improvement. 

HoBghton,  Mich.,  November  6tli: 

Post  oflSce  receipts  at  Houghton  for  October,  1915,  were  $8,199, 
against  $2,799  last  year. 

The  mining  companies  continue  active  and  the  copper  market  is 
still  very  promising.  The  output  of  the  mines  for  October  is  estimated 
at  25,000,000  pounds,  which  is  slightly  better  than  last  month.  The 
Copper  Range  Consolidated  has  recently  announced  a  bonus,  during 
November  and  December,  of  ten  per  cent  to  all  employees. 

The  local  feeling  as  to  the  business  outlook  is  good;  the  general 
opinion  is  that  conditions  will  continue  to  improve. 

The  Traction  company  showed  a  gain  for  October,  1915,  of  nine  per 
cent  over  last  year,  and  the  Lighting  company  a  gain  of  eighteen  per  cent. 

Honston,  Tex.,  November  lOth: 

Bank  clearings  for  October,  1915,  were  $48,680,829,  against  $88,576,- 
998  last  year. 

Building  permits  for  October,  1915,  numbered  451,  valued  at  $178,570, 
against  884  last  year,  valued  at  $212,790. 

Real  estate  transfers  for  October,  1915,  were  $719,474,  against 
$1,109,629  last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  October,  1915,  were  $51,119,  against  $48,008 
last  year. 

General  business  conditions  show  a  better  tone  than  a  month  ago. 
The  cotton  crop  is  nearly  all  gathered  and  is  being  marketed  rapidly. 
The  farmers  are  realizing  more  for  their  product  than  last  year  and  have 
strengthened  their  financial  condition  materially.  This  has  naturally 
a£fected  the  mercantile  situation  favorably;  commodity  sales  today  show 
great  increase  over  former  months. 

By  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Texas  bonds  which  were 
voted  by  the  people  of  Houston  for  municpial  improvements  in  Novem- 
ber, 1914,  may  now  be  offered  for  sale.  The  bonds  are  proportioned  as 
follows:  harbor  facilities,  $8,000,000;  drainage,  $1,000,000;  sewage  dis- 
posal, $1,000,000;  parks,  $250,000;  schools,  $200,000  On  November  2 
the  city  sold  to  the  Harris  Trust  &  Savings  Company  of  Chicago,  $1,628,- 
500  of  the  bonds  at  a  premium  of  $42,855.  The  city  authorities  state 
that  work  will  begin  at  once  on  the  various  municipal  improvements. 

The  Gulf  Refining  Company,  an  enterprise  which  is  capitalized  at 
$60,000,000,  and  which  owns  the  largest  independent  oil  refinery  in  the 
world,  has  finally  decided  upon  Houston  as  the  point  of  concentration  of 
its  several  forces.  A  contract  has  been  let  for  the  construction  of  a 
reinforced  concrete,  ten-story  building  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $600,000. 

The  receipts  of  the  Galveston-Houston  Electric  Railway  Company 
for  the  month  of  October,  1915,  showed  an  increase  of  28.26  per  cent  over 
the  corresponding  month  of  1914. 
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Keokuk,  la.,  NoTember  6th: 

Post  office  receipts  for  October,  1915,  were  $7,504,  against  $6,596 
last  year. 

During  the  past  two  months  it  has  been  noted  that  confidence  in  a 
complete  restoration  of  good  businesss  in  almost  every  line  was  increasing. 
The  Keokuk  wholesale  houses  today  say  that  the  increase  in  confidence 
has  been  very  marked,  especially  during  the  past  month,  and  the  feeling 
regarding  the  months  of  November  and  December  is  very  optimistic. 
The  last  bank  clearing  statement  at  Keokuk  showed  a  decided  increase. 
A  year  ago  railroads  in  this  vicinity  were  not  spending  more  than  was  ab- 
solutely necessary;  at  the  present  time  a  great  many  orders  for  freight 
and  passenger  cars,  engines,  rails,  etc.  are  being  placed,  which  indicates 
of  course  that  the  railroads  expect  an  increase  in  business. 

The  retail  merchants  are  also  feeling  the  eifect  of  the  better  business 
conditions,  and  activity  on  Main  street  is  now  in  marked  contrast  with 
that  of  last  year. 

Key  West,  Fla.,  NoTember  ffth: 

Post  office  receipts  for  October,  1915,  were  $1,784,  against  $1,855 
last  year. 

Custom  house  receipts  for  October,  1915,  were  $80,038,  against 
$44,699  last  year. 

During  October,  1915,  8,812,000  cigars  were  manufactured,  against 
5,766,000  last  year. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in  general  business  situation 
during  the  past  month. 

LoweD,  Maak,  NoTember  Iffth: 

Bank  clearings  for  October,  1915,  were  $8,984,889,  against  $8,144,857 
last  year. 

Building  permits  for  October,  1915,  numbered  62,  valued  at  $91,660, 
against  64  last  year,  valued  at  $68,770. 

Post  office  receipts  for  October,  1915,  were  $15,892,  against  $16,558 
last  year. 

Business  conditions  in  Lowdl  are  normally  good;  a  stable  position 
has  been  reached  and  all  manufacturers  are  producing  in  good  amounts 
and  are  employing  full  labor  forces.  In  a  few  instances,  plants  are  being 
operated  twenty-four  hours  each  day  on  European  orders. 

The  increased  activity  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturing  plants  is 
being  felt  by  the  merchants,  whose  trade  is  particularly  good  for  this 
season  of  the  year. 

The  Lowell  Electric  Light  Corporation  is  making  a  material  increase 
in  sale  of  power.  Some  of  its  customers  are  now  operating  on  a  twenty- 
four-hour  basis.     Its  lighting  income  is  increasing. 

Padncah,  Ky.,  NoTember  6th: 

Bank  clearings  for  October,  1915,  were  $8,772,789,  against  $8,450,021 
last  year. 

General  business  conditions  have  been  hampered  somewhat  by  the 
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unseasonably  hot  weather*  which  has  resulted  in  a  lack  of  demand  in  both 
wholesale  and  retail  lines. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  original  jitney  operator  in 
Paducah  has  withdrawn  from  the  jitney  business  entirely  and  is  now  run- 
ning tazicabs  and  charging  a  straight  twenty-five  cent  fare.  At  one  time 
he  operated  as  many  as  six  jitneys.  As  far  as  can  be  determined,  there 
are  now  not  more  than  three  jitneys  in  operation,  and  these  do  not  operate 
regularly  except  on  Saturdays. 

Ponce,  Porto  Rico,  NoTember  12th: 

During  October,  1015,  5  building  permits  were  issued  against  the 
same  number  last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  October,  1915,  were  $2,188,  against  $2,088 
last  year. 

There  is  no  pronounced  changes  yet  in  general  business  conditions. 
However,  the  excellent  prices  oifered  for  the  two  staple  products  of  the 
Island  are  gradually  creating  optimistic  views. 

SaTannah,  Ga.,  NoTomber  13th: 

Bank  clearings  for  October,  1015,  were  $80,740,580,  against  $16,882,- 
882  last  year. 

Building  permits  for  October,  1015,  numbered  50,  against  45  last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  October,  1015,  were  $27,724,  against  $28,602 
last  year. 

Cotton  receipts  for  October,  1015,  were  186,451  bales,  against  171,855 
bales  last  year. 

Turpentine  receipts  for  October,  1015,  were  7,406  barrels,  against 
0,585  barrels  last  year. 

Resin  receipts  for  October,  1015,  were  28,502  barrels,  against  84,228 
barrels  last  year. 

While  the  price  of  cotton  continues  to  hold  up,  with  an  occasional 
fluctuation  downwards,  the  staple  is  not  moving  fast.  There  is  very  little 
foreign  demand  at  the  present  time  and  cotton  is  piling  up  on  the  docks. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  NoTomber  15th: 

Bank  clearings  for  October,  1015,  were  $55,088,855,  against  $55,205,- 
720  last  year. 

Building  permits  for  October,  1015,  were  valued  at  $550,765,  against 
$610,660  last  year. 

Real  estate  transfers  for  October,  1015,  were  $1,100,780,  against 
$1,074,007  last  year. 

Domestic  exports  for  October,  1015,  were  $5,287,868,  against  $2,758,- 
520  last  year;  foreign  exports  were  $4,287,271,  against  $1,788,285  last 
year. 

Foreign  imports  for  October,  1015,  were  $11,120,061,  against  $6,511,- 
880  last  year;  domestic  imports  were  $10,504,848,  against  $7,041,406  last 
year. 

The  deep-sea  shipping  report  for  October,  1015,  shows  268  arrivals 
with  862,078  tons,  against  178  arrivals  with  822,166  tons  last  year.  The 
departures  were  286  with  828,282,  against  168  with  806,612  tons  last  year. 
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Sydsej,  Nova  ScotU,  November  ISth: 

Building  permits  for  October,  1015,  numbered  14,  valued  at  $11,546, 
againit  1  last  year,  valued  at  $1,000.  For  the  first  ten  months  of  1915 
they  numbered  74,  valued  at  $179,672,  against  72  last  year,  valued  at 
$105,726. 

Customs  receipts  for  the  Port  of  Sydney  for  October,  1915,  were 
$68,998,  against  $12,258. 

The  output  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Company,  Ltd.,  for  October,  1915, 
was  408,274  tons,  against  668,274  tons  last  year;  for  ten  months  the 
output  was  6,782,082  tons,  against  4,666,995  tons  last  year.  Shipments 
for  October,  1915,  were  466,870  tons,  against  697,651  tons  last  year;  for 
ten  months  shipments  were  6,514,459  tons,  against  6,877,410  tons  last 
year. 

While  the  Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Ltd.,  has  not  distinctly 
announced  that  it  has  received  any  large  order  for  finished  shdls,  the 
plant  continues  to  work  on  full  capacity  on  raw  material  for  shells,  wire 
and  wire  products,  etc. 

The  directors  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Company,  Ltd.,  have 
authorised  the  construction  of  a  new  open  hearth  furnace  at  Sydney  Mines. 
It  is  expected  that  this  will  be  ready  to  produce  two  hundred  tons  of  steel 
per  day  in  about  three  months*  time. 

The  earnings  of  the  Cape  Breton  Electric  Company,  Ltd.,  continue 
to  reflect  the  improved  tone  in  business.  The  unusually  fine  weather 
during  October  also  had  a  favorable  e£fect  on  our  earnings. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  November  8lh: 

Bank  clearings  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1915  were  $81,902,472, 
against  $92,847,651  last  year. 

Building  permits  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1915,  were  $659,871, 
against  $1,157,498  last  year. 

Real  estate  transfers  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1915,  were  $2,184,209, 
against  $2,526,516  last  year. 

Post  office  receipts  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1915,  were  $218,761, 
against  $246,061  last  year. 

A  sudden  increase  in  the  volume  of  freight  and  passenger  traffic  done 
by  the  Tacoma  offices  and  the  big  railroads  during  the  past  month  is 
reported  from  every  line  having  office  in  this  city.  The  freight  increase 
is  partly  caused  by  the  closing  of  the  Panama  Canal,  but  the  general 
volume  of  shipments  from  this  city's  factories  has  largely  increased. 

Five  hundred  men  of  the  Northern  Pacific  shops  have  been  put  on 
full  time  (six  days  a  week)  instead  of  the  five  days  only.  Four  mills  have 
started  running  day  and  night  shifts  to  keep  up  with  the  orders  marking 
the  improving  lumber  market. 

Figures  received  from  the  Census  Bureau  in  October,  1915,  show 
that  the  population  of  Tacoma  is  now  108,094,  against  86,746  in  1910,  an 
increase  of  about  60  per  cent. 

Tmmpa,  FUu,  November  9th: 

Bank  clearings  for  October,  1915,  were  $6,858,991,  against  $4,040,660 
last  year. 
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Building  permits  for  October*  1915,  were  valued  at  $158,210,  against 
$109,347  last  year. 

P^   ^Post  office  receipts  for  October,  1915,  were  $17,192,  against  $19,988 
last  year. 

irr     Customs  receipts  for  October,  1915,  were  $174,189,  against  $178,758 
last  year. 

f^'     Internal  revenue  receipts  for  October,  1915,  were  $97,284,  against 
$82,278  last  year. 

The  value  of  water  commerce  during  October,  1915,  was  $2,586,205, 
against  $3,096,580  last  year. 

Cigar  shipments  for  October,  1915,  were  28,140,000,  against  24,775,- 
000  last  year. 

There  was  an  improvement  in  general  business  conditions  during 
October  and  the  outlook  for  the  immediate  future  continues  encouraging. 

The  cigar  manufacturing  business  is  now  very  brisk,  the  past  few 
weeks  in  fact,  having  shown  record  production.  The  phosphate  business 
continues  fairly  good  and  merchant  trading  has  picked  up  considerably. 

The  earnings  of  both  our  railway  and  lighting  departments  for 
October,  1915,  showed  increase  over  previous  months,  due  to  the  improve- 
ment in  general  business  conditions  noted  above. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  November  13th: 

Building  permits  for  October,  1915,  numbered  7,  valued  at  $9,940, 
against  17  last  year,  valued  at  $10,085. 

Retail  merchants  report  a  good  volume  of  business.  Manufacturing 
in  all  lines  is  exceptionally  good  just  at  this  time.  The  general  opinion 
is  that  business  will  be  good  for  some  time  to  come. 

Receipts  of  our  electric  department  for  October,  1915,  showed  an 
increase  of  16.7  per  cent  and  the  receipts  of  the  gas  department  an  increase 
of  12.1  per  cent. 
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BoflloB  Office 

Mr.  F.  S.  Pratt  U  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Mr.  M.  M.  Phinney  has  made  a  trip  to  Texas. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Hovey  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Ponce,  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Hunt  and  Mr.  L.  R.  Nash  attended  the  recent  Public 
Utilities  Conference  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Nash  has  returned  from  an  extended  trip  which  he  made 
after  the  Philadelphia  Conference. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Kelloggp  of  the  Mississippi  River  Power  Company,  spent 
some  time  at  the  Boston  office. 

Mr.  N.  T.  Wilcox,  of  the  Mississippi  Power  Company,  came  east  to 
spend  Thanksgiving. 

Mr.  George  E.  Quinan,  superintendent  of  light  and  power  Puget 
Sound  Traction,  Light  and  Power  Company,  Seattle  division,  has  been 
at  the  Boston  office. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Marsh,  superintendent  of  light  and  power  Tacoma 
Railway  and  Power  Company,  has  also  been  at  the  Boston  office. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Osgood,  of  the  Engineering  Corporation,  have 
announced  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 

Mr.  George  O.  Muhlfeld  has  returned  from  a  trip  through  Texas. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Henderson  has  been  at  the  Boston  office  lately.  He  has 
had  his  headquarters  in  Chicago  for  some  months  past. 

The  Stone  &  Webster  Construction  Corporation  has  contracted  to 
build  a  60,000  Kw.  steam  power  station  near  Buffalo  for  the  Buffalo 
General  Electric  Company. 

The  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation  has  contracted  to 
build  a  plant  at  Hartford  for  the  S.  K.  F.  Ball  Bearing  Company. 

The  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  has  contracted  to  build  two  plants 
at  Woburn,  Mass.,  for  the  Merrimac  Chemical  Company,  one  an  ore 
sintering  plant,  and  the  other  a  sulphuric  acid  plant. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

The  1915  Baton  Rouge  Free  Fair  was  a  notable  success,  both  as  to 
attendance  and  as  to  the  number  and  variety  of  exhibits.  Thousands  of 
visitors  came  to  the  city  during  the  five  days.  Fair  officials  estimate  that 
between  40,000  and  50,000  persons  visited  the  fair  grounds  during  the 
week.  The  fair  has  been  such  a  success  that  officials  and  the  public,  as 
a  whole,  are  taking  steps  to  make  it  a  permanent  organization,  and  are 
endeavoring  to  vote  a  half  mill  tax  for  ten  years  in  the  parish  of  East 
Baton  Rouge  to  take  care  of  the  finances  and  continue  the  association  as 
a  Free  Fair. 

Although  the  new  power  station  has  not  taken  any  of  the  load,  one 
unit  is  ready  to  operate  and  at  very  short  notice  the  new  plant  could  re- 
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lieve  the  old  station  to  the  extent  of  500  Kw.  The  other  work  on  the 
station  is  progressing  rapidly »  and  in  a  short  time  the  new  plant  will  take 
over  the  entire  load  of  the  Baton  Rouge  Electric  Company. 

On  November  15  Mr.  Claude  J.  Latil,  cashier,  was  married  to  Miss 
Lettie  Pairlque  of  this  city  After  a  short  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latil  will 
return  to  the  new  home  which  they  have  furnished. 

Mr.  Mark  Lowd  and  Mr.  George  O.  Muhlf eld  of  the  Stone  &  Webster 
Engineering  Corporation  made  us  a  short  visit  while  on  their  way  from 
the  Texas  companies. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Flahive  of  Paducah,  Ky.,  spent  a  day  in  the  city  while  on 
his  way  to  Galveston. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Roberts  of  the  Engineering  Corporation  is  in  the  city  in 
connection  with  the  new  power  plant. 

Mr.  A.  C,  Risteen»  of  the  auditing  department*  is  here  making  an 
audit  of  the  Baton  Rouge  Electric  Company's  books. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Powell  spent  a  few  days  in  the  city  recently. 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

Mr.  Walter  G.  Goodenough  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Powell  spent  several  days 
in  El  Paso  during  the  latter  part  of  October. 

The  Electrical  Association  opened  its  winter  meetings  with  a  banquet 
and  election  of  officers  at  the  West  Ysleta  Country  Club,  Monday  evening, 
October  4.  Forty  members  of  the  Association  took  the  trip  down  the 
Valley  in  a  special  car  over  the  Interurban,  arriving  at  7:15  P.  M.  A 
splendid  chicken  dinner  was  served,  the  tables  being  prettily  decorated 
with  wild  flowers,  zenias  and  ivy. 

Election  of  officers  followed  the  dinner,  Mr.  Hugh  Pickel,  of  the 
accounting  department,  being  unanimously  elected  president;  Mr.  Charles 
Brann,  assistant  claim  agent,  vice-president;  Mr.  D.  J.  Torrance,  chief 
clerk,  treasurer;  and  Mr.  H.  D.  Stearns,  of  the  meter  department,  secre- 
tary. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  in  the  history  of  the 
Association  and  the  return  to  £1  Paso  was  lively  with  song  and  jest. 

Fort  Madison,  la. 

Our  company  has  installed  in  place  of  the  old  arc  lamps  109  Novalux 
pendant  units  equipped  with  concentric  reflector  and  prismatic  refractor 
and  enclosing  a  400-candlepower,  15-ampere  Mazda  series  lamp.  The 
old  street  lighting  system,  which  has  been  abandoned,  included  109 
Adams-Bagnall  6.6  ampere,  D.C.  series  arcs  which  had  been  in  service 
about  ten  years.  Two  General  Electric  25-kilowatt  rectifiers  were  con- 
verted into  current  transformers  with  a  capacity  of  45  kilowatts.  The 
secondary  current  of  these  machines  is  6.6  amperes. 

The  new  units  furnish  a  better  distribution  of  light  than  the  arcs 
and  a  remarkably  higher  efficiency. 

Construction  has  started  on  an  additional  building  of  the  group  to  be 
occupied  by  the  Perfection  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  in  Factoria.  The 
Mississippi  River  Power  Company  will  extend  its  11,000- volt  line  into  the 
district  and  the  Tire  Company  will  be  served  from  a  substation  to  be 
erected  by  this  company  near  the  new  factory  buildings. 
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The  Fort  Madison  Street  Railway  Company  is  laying  track  on 
Second  street  in  the  business  district.  The  old  track  runs  along  Front 
street  and  through  what  was  the  bunness  district  a  generation  ago. 

Mr.  Edgar  visited  Fort  Madison,  on  November  4,  in  company  with 
C.  W.  KeUogg. 

Fort  Worthy  Tex. 

During  the  past  month  Mr.  Walter  Goodenough,  Mr.  E.  B.  Powell, 
Mr.  F.  H.  Famham  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Patterson  of  the  Boston  office  were 
visitors  at  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Hollender  is  spending  a  few  weeks'  vacation  at  his  home  in 
Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Carroll  recently  spent  a  week  with  friends  at  Galveston. 

A  surprise  party  was  given  Friday  night,  November  12,  to  Mr.  V.  W. 
Berry,  on  the  occasion  of  his  birthday,  by  the  heads  of  the  departments 
of  this  company,  and  friends.  An  elegant  mahogany  smoking  set  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Berry  as  a  token  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held. 

On  November  18  we  were  honored  with  a  visit  of  the  Liberty  Bell, 
on  its  way  back  to  Philadelphia  from  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 
The  bell  stopped  at  this  point  one  hour,  during  which  time  its  special  car 
was  switched  from  the  steam  railroads,  and  drawn  by  one  of  the  inter- 
urban  cars  of  the  Northern  Texas  Traction  Company  up  Main  street  and 
back,  thus  giving  a  great  number  of  people  a  chance  to  view  the  famous 
relic.  The  occasion  was  celebrated  by  a  suitable  parade  and  historical 
pageant,  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  schools,  and  great  numbers  of 
visitors  came  from  all  over  this  section  of  the  country. 

Houghton,  Midu 

The  concrete  paving  work  in  Laurium  has  been  completed.  The 
Traction  Company  now  has  about  five  miles  of  track  in  paving. 

The  Foundation  Company  of  New  York  has  completed  erecting  the 
new  steel  approach  to  the  Houghton  County  drawbridge  for  the  Mineral 
Range  Railroad. 

The  Copper  Range  Consolidated  Mining  Company  has  just  an- 
nounced a  bonus  of  ten  per  cent  on  November  and  December  wages  to  aU 
employees,  as  a  share  in  the  profits  resulting  from  the  recent  large  sales 
of  copper  at  high  prices. 

An  extension  of  about  a  mile  has  been  built  on  No.  4  transmission 
line  from  the  Houghton  Copper  Company  to  the  Superior  mine,  to  supply 
lighting  for  the  location  and  power  for  the  Mining  Company,  amounting 
to  eighty-five  horsepower. 

The  installation  of  three  8S-horsepower  and  one  25-hor8^>ower  motors 
for  the  Mineral  Range  shops  at  Calumet  has  been  completed. 

An  extension  has  been  built  on  No.  8  transmission  line  to  serve  the 
South  Kearsarge  mine  for  a  125-horsepower  pump. 

A  fire  in  Laurium,  November  8,  destroyed  three  stores  in  Heda 
street,  the  damage  being  estimated  at  $84,000. 

Bir.  P.  I.  Robinson  and  family  recently  spent  ten  days  in  Chicago, 
visiting  Mrs.  Robinson's  relatives. 

October  was  an  exceptionally  dark  month  in  the  Copper  Covntry, 
there  being  only  four  clear  days. 
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The  Lighting  Company  showed  an  increase  in  earnings  of  eighteen 
per  cent.  The  business  of  the  Traction  Company  is  also  improving 
considerably. 

The  schools  have  shown  a  desire  to  co-operate  with  us  in  a  campaign 
for  ''safety"  for  school  children,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  distribution  to  the  schools  of  "safety"  books  and  paper,  which  they 
will  use  for  supplementary  reading. 

Key  West,  Fla. 

If  present  plans  are  carried  out,  it  will  look  as  if  Key  West  would 
become  a  future  molasses  storage  center.  On  the  Florida  East  Coast 
made-land  there  is  abeady  staked  out  the  site  for  the  first  of  a  series  of 
large  storage  tanks,  the  ultimate  capacity  of  which  will,  it  is  said,  be 
between  four  and  five  million  gallons.  The  Havana-Key  West  freight 
ferryboat,  "H.  M.  Flagler,"  has  a  large  tank  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
company  to  bring  the  molasses  in  bulk  to  Key  West,  pump  it  into  the 
storage  tanks,  and  hold  it  in  readiness  where  it  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
rushed  to  a  favorable  market.  It  is  also  planned  to  augment  the  present 
freight-boat  service  with  another  ship  similar  to  the  "Flagler." 

November  9  was  city  election  day.  There  were  several  close  and 
interesting  contests.  Mr.  Norberg  Thompson  was  elected  mayor.  Mr. 
Monticino,  our  superintendent  of  distribution,  was  elected  councilman 
from  the  third  ward. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Bunce,  Jr.,  superintendent  of  transportation,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  railway  department  of  the  Tampa  Electric  Company, 
and  left  Key  West  on  the  18th.  Mr.  E.  D.  Loper  has  been  placed  in  full 
charge  of  the  railway  department  and  Mr.  Otto  Kirchheiner  has  succeeded, 
to  Mr.  Loper's  former  position  of  master  mechanic. 

Mrs.  Rosalie  Maloney,  cashier  of  the  company,  is  on  her  annual 
vacation. 

Mr.  Rodney  C.  Gwynn,  stenographer  of  the  company  during  the 
past  six  years,  has  left  to  take  up  similar  duties  in  the  law  office  of  Mr. 
W.  Hunt  Harris.     Mr.  Carl  Bervaldi  is  filling  Bir.  Gwynn's  place. 

Keokuk,  la. 

Bir.  Stone,  Bir.  Webster,  and  Mr.  Robinson,  of  the  firm  of  Stone  k 
Webster,  visited  Keokuk  on  November  16,  1915.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Samuel  Insull,  president  of  the  Commonwealth  Edison 
Company  of  Chicago,  his  brother,  Bir.  Martin  Insull,  Mr.  Sargent  of 
Messrs.  Sargent  k  Lundy,  and  Bir.  George  Higginson,  Jr.,  of  Stone  •& 
Webster's  Chicago  office. 

Mr.  Wncoz  was  in  New  York  the  latter  part  of  November  to  attend 
B,  meeting  of  the  Rate  Research  Committee  of  the  National  Electric  light 
Association. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Barrow,  who  has  been  in  Keokuk  all  this  year  studying 
lightning  protection  and  insulator  problems,  has  completed  his  work  and 
returned  to  the  Boston  office.  >  >i^  ««  ^  • 

A  new  record  of  power  station  peak  of  77,800  kilowatts  was  reached 
on  November  18,  1015.  The  highest^peak  last  winter  was  78,700  kilo- 
watts. 
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At  the  last  meeting  of  the  High  Tennon  Club,  Mr.  Kellogg  read  a 
paper  on  the  "History  of  Stone  &  Webster."  New  officers  of  the  club 
elected  at  that  meeting  were  as  follows:  president,  B.  B.  Balston  of  the 
Keokuk  Electric  Company;  first  vice-president,  J.  V.  Devine  of  the 
Mississippi  Biyer  Power  Company;  second  vice-president,  F.  D.  Gwynn 
of  the  Fort  Maduon  Electric  Company;  secretary,  George  Kirschner  of 
the  Keokuk  Electric  Company;  treasurer,  J.  H.  Bissell  of  the  Mississippi 
Biver  Power  Company. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  showed  the  club  to  be  in  a  more  flourishing 
condition  financially  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

During  the  past  month  the  pond  level  above  the  dam  at  Keokuk  has 
been  increased  gradually  from  5£8  feet  Memphis  Datum  to  5tS  feet 
Memphis  Datum. 

On  November  11  the  Supervisors  of  Lee  County,  Iowa,  took  the  first 
step  leading  to  the  formation  of  a  drainage  district  out  of  the  so-called 
Green  Bay  lands.  This  project  involves  the  reclamation  of  about  16,000 
acres  of  land,  which  will  add  about  $1,000,000  to  the  land  values  in  Lee 
County. 

Padncah,  Ky. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Bisteen  has  recently  completed  the  annual  audit  of  our 
books. 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  George  C.  Wallace,  formerly  a  director  of 
the  Paducah  companies,  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  he  was  re-elected 
to  the  office  of  city  commissioner  on  November  2.  Mr.  Wallace  received 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  votes  than  any  other  candidate. 

Pensacola,  Fla. 

The  Escambia  County  Fair  was  held  in  Pensacola  the  week  of 
November  1,  and  from  every  point  of  view  was  the  most  successful  in 
several  years. 

No  fair  was  held  last  year,  due  to  general  conditions,  and  it  was  not 
generally  thought  that  this  year  would  prove  a  very  great  success.  The 
year  of  "rest,"  however,  seemed  to  have  had  a  good  e£fect,  as  the  crowds 
were  much  larger  than  in  10 IS,  and  as  large  as  in  1012.  On  Friday  the 
cars  on  the  Fair  Ground  line  handled  over  nine  thousand  people,  almost 
a  record  for  the  line. 

The  Fair  Association  also  made  money,  a  feat  almost  unheard  of. 
This  is  a  particularly  good  record,  since  popular  subscriptions  were  much 
less  than  in  previous  years. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  the  Navy  Department  has  conducted 
successful  experiments  at  the  Aviation  School  here  in  launching  an 
aeroplane  from  the  deck  of  a  battleship.  The  "North  Carolina"|t  is 
equipped  with  a  catapult  for  this  purpose,  and  tests  have  been  very  satis- 
factory. The  department  has  let  the  contract  for  three  concrete^  and 
steel  hangers  for  aeroplanes,  to  cost  about  forty  thousand  dollars.^  Ma- 
chines have  been  housed  in  tents  in  the  past.  Work  on  the  hangers  and 
also  on  the  dirigible  shed  will  commence  at  once.  A  fleet  of  destroyers 
and  submarines  is  expected  here  within  the  month  to  do  experimental 
work  in  connection  with  aeroplanes. 
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The  County  CommiBaioners  of  Escambia  will  call  an  election  in 
February  to  decide  upon  a  million  dollar  bond  issue  for  paved  roads  in 
this  county.  Good  roads  is  a  subject  that  is  being  discussed  widely  in 
this  section  at  the  present  time  and  indications  are  good  for  a  vast  im- 
provement in  this  respect  in  the  next  few  years. 

SavaniiAh,  Gm. 

Mr.  Fobs,  manager  of  the  Savannah  Electric  Company*  is  speedily 
recovering  his  health  after  his  operation.  He  has  paid  several  visits  to 
the  office,  though  he  will  not  take  up  his  duties  for  some  time  yet. 

Our  line  crew  is  at  work  making  an  extension  to  serve  the  B^iance 
Fertilizer  Company,  which  is  located  some  distance  to  the  west  of  the 
city.  This  company  has  a  motor  installation  of  over  500  horsepower  and 
will  form  an  important  addition  to  our  power  load. 

Our  company's  bowling  alleys  have  ''cracked  under  the  strain"  of 
the  tournament.  An  unfortunate  tendency  to  droop  at.  one  corner  is 
being  corrected  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  games  are  interrupted  for 
only  a  short  time,  however,  and  the  first  of  December  should  see  the  bowlers 
at  it  again. 

The  Deeper  Atlantic  Waterways  Convention  was  held  in  Savannah 
November  0-llS.  A  notable  gathering  of  prominent  men  spent  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  visit  here.  Two  of  the  best  known  men  in  attendance  were 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Redfield  and  Rear  Admiral  Grant,  U.  S.  N. 
Several  government  vessels  were  in  the  harbor  to  aid  in  entertaining  the 
delegates. 

We  shall  shortly  place  in  service  at  Riverside  Station,  a  new  1000 
Ew.  railway  motor  generator.  This  additional  unit  gives  us  an  ex- 
cellent break-down  reserve  and  obviates  the  necessity  of  carrying  heavy 
over-loads  on  one  machine  over  the  highest  peaks.  The  work  of  as- 
sembling and  setting  up  the  machine  has  been  done  by  the  regular  power 
plant  crew. 

Mr.  Lawrence  McNeill,  president  of  the  Savannah  Lighting  Com- 
pany, died  at  his  home  in  Savannah,  November  16,  1015. 

Seattle*  Wash. 

On  September  20  the  **Red  Special,"  conveying  a  number  of  officials 
of  the  American  Electric  Railway  Association,  and  bound  for  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Association  in  San  Francisco,  October  4  to  8,  arrived  in  Seattle. 
Part  of  the  day  was  spent  here,  during  which  some  of  the  party  were 
entertained  by  President  A.  W.  Leonard,  Manager  A.  L.  Kempster  and 
Superintendent  of  Railway  G.  A.  Richardson. 

The  "Red  Spedal"  was  met  at  Spokane  by  Traffic  Manager  W.  H. 
Somers,  of  the  freight  department,  and  conducted  to  Seattle,  where  the 
party  was  met  by  local  officials  of  the  Puget  Sound  Traction,  Light  k 
Power  Company.  Automobiles  belonging  to  the  company  and  to  officials 
were  used  in  a  comprehensive  tour  of  the  city  and  boulevards,  and  at  night 
a  tour  of  the  business  section  of  the  city  was  taken  by  the  officials,  dele- 
gates and  members  of  the  spedal  party,  under  the  guidance  of  local 
officials. 

Included  in  the  official  roster  of  the  party  on  the  *'Red  Special"  were 
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Messrs.  C.  Loo  mis  Allen  of  Syracuse,  president;  Charles  L.  Henry,  of 
Indianapolis,  vice-president;  and  E.  B.  Burritt,  of  New  York,  secretary. 
B.  H.  Baker,  of  New  York,  president  of  the  American  Electric  Railway 
Manufacturers'  Association,  was  also  a  member  of  the  party.  Others 
were  S.  C.  Sergeant,  vice-president  of  the  Boston  Elevated  RaUway; 
John  J.  Stanley,  president  of  the  Cleveland  Railway;  C.  S.  Mitchell, 
auditor,  Pittsburgh  Railway  Company;  W.  O.  Wood,  president  of  the 
New  York  k  Queen's  County  Railway;  A.  H.  Ford,  vice-president  of  the 
Cumberland  County  Power  k  Light  Company,  Portland,  Me.;  H.  W 
Blake,  editor  of  the  Electrical  Railway  Journal  of  New  York. 

The  railway  men  left  at  midnight  for  Portland,  Ore.,  where  a  stop 
of  a  day  was  made. 

Manager  A.  L.  Kempster  and  hb  family  were  at  the  Exposition  in 
San  Francisco  during  convention  week. 

President  A.  W.  Leonard  has  just  returned  from  California,  where  he 
visited  the  expositions  and  motored  through  the  southern  part  of  the 
State.     Mr.  Leonard  was  accompanied  by  his  family. 

The  representation  from  the  Puget  Sound  Traction,  Light  &  Power 
Company  at  the  convention  of  the  American  Electric  Railway  Association 
included  Mr.  A.  D.  Campbell,  superintendent  of  rolling  stock  and  shops; 
E.  J.  Mcllraith,  superintendent  way  and  structures;  J.  D.  Nice,  super- 
intendent Division  2;  and  L.  D.  Jones,  chief  derk  of  the  accounting  de- 
partment. This  quartette  went  by  steamship  from  Astoria,  Ore.,  and 
are  credited  with  having  had  some  deep  sea  experiences. 

Mr.  George  Carson,  claim  agent  of  the  Puget  Sound  Traction,  Light 
&  Power  Company,  Seattle  Division,  was  at  the  convention  and  was 
elected  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Claim  Agents. 

Plans  are  being  framed  for  a  proper  observance  of  Electrical  Pros- 
perity Week,  the  national  movement,  dating  from  November  29  to  Decem- 
ber 4.  The  local  committee  is  headed  by  President  A.  W.  Leonard. 
The  other  members  are  George  W.  Cooley,  contractor,  and  J.  I.  Colwell, 
manager  of  the  Western  Electric  Company;  H.  J.  Gille,  salesmanager 
of  the  Puget  Sound  Traction,  Light  &  Power  Company.  During  the 
preliminary  meetings  E.  A.  Batwell  has  acted  as  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  daily  papers  are  intending  to  issue  special  electrical  pages  and 
the  local  celebration  promises  to  be  an  important  feature  of  the  nation- 
wide movement. 

After  months  of  physical  calm,  so  far  as  social  activities  are  con- 
cerned, the  new  season  of  business  distractions  opened  on  the  night  of 
October  28,  when  the  Electric  Beneficial  Association  held  its  first  smoker 
of  the  season  under  official  patronage,  at  the  Tivoli  theatre.  There  were 
moving  picture  and  vaudeville,  followed  by  four  rattling  boxing  bouts 
of  four  rounds'  duration.  The  bouts  were  participated  in  by  representa- 
tives of  different  departments  and  different  car  bams. 

After  two  postponements  by  the  Electric  Club,  the  first  meeting  of 
that  organisation  was  held  in  the  contract  department,  a  packed  house 
being  in  attendance.  The  scope  of  the  meeting  included  a  protest  on 
the  part  of  the  defeated  candidates  at  the  last  election  and  a  trial  of  the 
case.  There  was  also  a  contest  of  medical  jurisprudence,  in  which  repre- 
sentatives of  the  medical  and  legal  departments  engaged. 
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An  e£fort  is  being  launched  to  extend  the  functions  of  the  Beneficial 
Association  over  an  enlarged  area  of  the  Puget  Sound  District,  the  Everett 
company  moving  to  be  included  under  the  provisions  of  an  organization 
hitherto  limited  to  the  Seattle  Division  and  to  the  suburban  substations 
and  generating  stations.  The  matter  has  not  yet  been  formally  presented 
to  the  governing  body. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

The  Employees'  Beneficial  Association,  known  as  the  "Puget  Sound 
Traction,  Light  and  Power  Company  Employees'  Beneficial  Association 
of  Tacoma,"  which  was  organised  October  1,  1015,  now  has  a  membership 
of  five  hundred  and  twenty-five.  The  officers  of  the  association  are  as 
follows:  Mr.  G.  W.  Rounds,  president;  Mr.  K.  C.  Schluss,  vice-president; 
Mr.  J.  E.  O'Brien,  secretary. 

The  Puget  Sound  Electric  Railway  depot  at  Puyallup  has  been  re- 
modeled in  order  to  give  the  Puget  Sound  Traction,  Light  k  Power  Com- 
pany space  for  a  local  light  and  power  office. 

The  Puget  Sound  Traction,  Light  &  Power  Company  has  also  es- 
tablished a  down-town  office  in  Kent,  its  office  being  previously  in  the 
Interurban  depot,  which  is  about  eight  blocks  from  the  center  of  the  town. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Grayson,  traveling  auditor,  made  an  audit  of  the  Tacoma 
books  early  in  November. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Marsh,  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  Tacoma 
Railway  and  Power  Company,  is  expected  home  November  17.  Mr. 
Marsh  has  been  at  his  old  home  in  Massachusetts,  and  has  also  visited 
some  of  the  Stone  and  Webster  properties  in  the  south  and  east. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

The  educational  program  for  the  year  was  inaugurated  when  members 
of  the  Employees'  Club  listened  to  a  talk  on  "International  Finance"  as 
a£fected  by  the  European  War,  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Whiting,  editor  of  the  Stone 
k  Webster  Public  Service  Journal,  on  November  18. 

A  little  over  a  month  has  elapsed  since  the  resumption  of  activities 
in  the  Employees'  Club.  Enthusiasm  is  rife  and  interest  keen  in  a 
bowling  league  of  five  teams  recently  organized,  and  in  a  pool  match 
between  two  picked  teams,  with  a  free  turkey  supper  as  the  goal  of  ambi- 
tion of  each  contestant. 

The  Pascoag  transmission  line  is  being  tapped  at  a  point  near  Maple- 
ville  to  supply  electricity  in  this  village,  and  also  in  the  village  of  Oakland. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Nason  of  the  gas  department  is  enjoying  his  annual  vacation. 

The  Stone  &  Webster  Construction  Company  are  nearing  the  com- 
pletion of  a  steel  tower  transmission  line  from  the  Massachusetts-Rhode 
Island  State  line  to  Pawtucket,  and  they  are  also  engaged  at  the  present 
time  in  building  a  pole  line,  of  approximately  two  miles,  for  the  Narra- 
gansett  Electric  Light  Company  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

In  a  ten-day  campaign  for  increased  membership  in  the  local  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Mr.  Townsend,  as  captain,  lead  the  Business  Men's  team  to  victory, 
securing  the  greatest  number  of  points  in  competition  with  other  teams 
made  up  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Seniors,  Employed  Boys  and  Dormi- 
tory Men. 
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Per  Ccttt. 
Dec.    1,     Baton    Rouge    Electric    Company,    Preferred 

}f''  Stock,  6  per  cent 3 

Dec.    1,     Berkshire  Power  Company,  The,  5s,  1934 2}^ 

Dec.    1,     Blackstone  Valley  Gas  and  Electric  Company, 

Preferred  Stock,  6  per  cent 3 

Dec.    1,     '^Blackstone  Valley  Gas  and  Electric  Company, 

Common  Stock 2 

Dec.    1,     Bridgewater  Electric  Company,  The,  5s,  1920  .  2>^ 
Dec.    1,     Brockton  and  Plymouth  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany 4^s,  1920 2K 

Dec.    1,     ♦Central  Mississippi  Valley  Electric  Properties, 

Preferred  shares,  6  per  cent l}4 

Dec.    1,     ♦Connecticut  Power  Company,  The,  Preferred 

Stock,  6  per  cent 1}^ 

Dec.    1,     Dallas  Electric  Company  58,  June,  1917 2J4 

Dec.    1,     Edison     Electric    Illuminating    Company    at 

Brockton  5s,  1930 2^ 

Dec.    1,     ♦Northern  Texas  Electric  Company,  Common 

Stock 1 

Dec.    1,     Pawtucket  Electric  Company  5s,  1916 2}4 

Dec.    1,     Pawtucket  Gas  Company  of  New  Jersey,  The, 

Preferred  Stock,  5  per  cent %}4 

Dec.    1,     Puget  Sound  Power  Company  5s,  1933 2}4 

Dec.    1,     Tampa  Electric  Company  5s,  1933 %}4 

Dec.  15,     ♦El  Paso  Electric  Company,  Common  Stock .  . .  Z}4 
Jan.     1,     Blackstone  Valley  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

58,  1939 «K 

Jan.     1,     Cape  Breton  Electric  Company  Ltd.,  58,  1932. .  ftyi 

Jan.     1,     Columbus  Electric  Company  6s,  1917 3 

Jan.     1,     Connecticut  Power  Company,  The,  5s,  1956 ....  2}4 

Jan.     1,     Eastern  Texas  Electric  Company  6s,  1916 3 

Jan.     1,     Eastern   Texas    Electric    Company,    Preferred 

Stock,  6  per  cent 3 

Jan.     1,     Electric  Light  &  Power  Company  of  Abington 

and  Rockland,  The,  Capital  Stock 4 

•Payable  quarterly. 
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Per  Cent. 

Jan.     1,     El  Paso  Electric  Company  5s,  10S2 2}4 

Jan.     1,     Everett  Water  Company  5s,  1921 2>^ 

Jan.     1,     Houghton   County    Electric    Light    Company 

58,  1927 «>^ 

Jan.     1,     Houghton  County  Street  Railway  Company, 

The,  5s,  1920 2>^ 

Jan.     1,     Houghton  County  Traction  Company  5s,  1987.  2>^ 
Jan.     1,     Keokuk  Electric  Railway  &  Power  Company 

5s,  1925 2>^ 

Jan.     1,     Mississippi  River  Power  Company  5s,  1951 ....  i}4 
Jan.     1,     New  London  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  The, 

5s,  19S8 2}4 

Jan.     1,     Northern  Texas  Electric  Company  5s,  1940. .  .  .   2>^ 
Jan.     1,     Northern  Texas  Traction  Company  5s,  1938 .  . ,   2>^ 

Jan.     1,     Paducah  City  Railway,  Inc.,  The,  5s,  1982 2>^ 

Jan.     1,     Paducah  Street  Railway   Company,   Inc.,   6s, 

1920 8 

Jan.     1,     Paducah  Street  Railway   Company,   Inc.,   6s, 

1928 8 

Jan.     1,     Pawtucket  Electric  Company  5s,  1988 2>^ 

Jan.     1,     Reno  Power,  Light  &  Water  Company  6s,  1944   8 

Jan.     1,     Savannah  Electric  Company  5s,  1952 i}4 

Jan.     1,     Savannah,  Thunderbolt  and  Isle  of  Hope  Rail- 
way, The,  4s,  1947 1 

Jan.     1,     Sydney  and  Glace  Bay  Railway  Company,  Ltd., 

5s,  1982 2>^ 

Jan.     1,     Woonsocket  Electric  Machine  and  Power  Com- 
pany 4>^s,  1981 2X 

Jan.  10,     El  Paso  Electric  Company,   Preferred  Stock, 

6  per  cent 8 

Jan.  15,     Keokuk  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  5s,  1918 .   2^ 
Jan.  15,     *Puget  Sound  Traction,  Light  &  Power  Com- 
pany.  Preferred  Stock $.75 

^Payable  quarterly. 

Dividend  rates  are  based  on  the  last  declaration. 
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IU»«aetti  for  infoniMtion  ia  Nfwd  to  die  co^^ 

BONDS 

PUV.  STOCK 

(X>lIMON  STOCK 

COMPANT 

Int. 
Rate 

Price 
sad  Int. 

DiT. 

Rate 

Price 

Rate 

Price 

Abington  St  Roddand,  The  El.  Lt 
iPr.  Co.  of 

.     5% 

100 

No 

Pref 

8% 

165 

Baton  Rouge       ( Bond,  1939 

EleC.  Co.            I  NotM,  April,  1918 

II 

90 
99 

6% 

86t 

Blackstone  VaUey  Gas  ft  Blec.  Co 

5% 

100 

♦6% 

105t 

8% 

150t 

Blue  Hill  St  Ry.  Co.,  The 

5% 

91 

No 

Pref 

Brockton  ds  Plymouth  St  Ry.  Co 

4J% 

91 

♦«% 

75 

Cape  Breton  Blec.  Co.,  Ltd. 

s% 

90 

«% 

85 

3% 

45 

Central  Mississippi  Valley 
Electric  Prop^es 

Ho 

Bonds 

♦6% 

75t 

12  N 

Columbus Elec.    (Bonds,  1933 
Co.                         (  NotM,  July,  1917 

85 
99 

6% 

70 

12 

Columbus  Power  Co.,  The 

5% 

90 

Connecticut  Power  Co.,  The 

5% 

96 

♦«% 

921t 

100 

Dallas  Elec  Co.     Notes.  Juno,  1917 

5% 

98 

5% 

85  L 
65 

25  L 

Dallas  Electric     ( Bonds,  1922 
Corporation      \  Notes,  Feb.,  1917 

11 

95 
981 

Eastern  Texas      ( Bonds,  1942 

Elec.  Co.             (Notes, Dec.,  1918 

11 

92J 
99 

♦6% 

90 

47 

Edison  Elec.  Dig.  f  Bonds,  1930 

Co.  of  Brockton  \  Notes,  Msrch,  1921 

5% 
5% 

100 
100 

No 

Pref 

8% 

179tx 

El  Paso  Elec.  Co. 

5% 

98 

6% 

96 

9% 

120 

Pall  River  Gas  Works  Co. 

No 

Bonds 

No 

Pref 

12% 

260 

Galveston  Elec  Co. 

5% 

92 

Galveston-Houston  Elec.  Co. 

No 

Bonds 

*6% 

87*? 

7% 

69  B 

Galveston-Houston  Elec.  Ry.  Co. 

5% 

95 

No 

Pref 

Haverhill  Gas  light  Co. 

(Stock  per  Tsloe  $50) 

No 

Bonds 

No 

Pref 

9% 

98i 

Houghton  County  Elec.  Lt  Co. 

(Stock  par  Tslne  $25) 

5% 

94 

6% 

23 

5% 

16 

Houghton  County  Traction  Co. 

5% 

90 

♦6% 

80 

40 

Houghton  County  St  Ry.  Co.,  The 

5% 

95     1         No 

Pref 

No   ( 

Dom 
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BONDS 

PKBT.  8TOCI: 

COMMON  STOCK 

COMPANY 

Int. 
Bate 

Pile. 

DiT. 

Bate 

Price 

Bate 

Price 

Hoostoii  Eiec  Co. 

5% 

w! 

Jacksonvine  Elec.  Co. 

5% 

95 

No 

Pre! 

No 

Com 

JacksonvOle          Bonds,  iftSl 
T^actkm  Co.      Notes,  Mtfdi,  1917 

II 

90 
98 

•6% 

50 

25 

Keokuk  Electric  Co. 

Ho 

Bonds 

•6% 

95 

Key  West  Elec  Co.,  The 

5% 

80 

Lowell  Elec.  Lt  Corp.,  The 

no 

Bonds 

No 

Ptef 

8% 

200 

Misdsdppi  Riyer  Power  Co. 

5% 

79  S 

42  1 

13^ 

Northern  Texas  Elec.  Co. 

5% 

94 

6% 

ml 

4% 

70t? 

5% 

99 

No 

Pret 

5% 

96 

No 

Pret 

No 

Com 

Paducah  Traction  and  Lt  Co. 

s% 

70  L 

20  L 

5L 

Pensacola  Elec  j  5»?««'12**  v  ,.,. 
Q^^                    j  Notes,  Msrck,  1916 

5% 

80 
99 

55 

5 

Ponce  Elec.  Co. 

«% 

100 

No 

Pref 

Pablic  Service  Inyestment  Co. 

No 

Bonds 

♦«% 

85 

50 

Paget  Sound  Elec.  Ry. 

5% 

85B 

Paget  Sound  Power  Co. 

5% 

96 

No 

Pref 

No 

Com 

P^^Scwnd  Trac,  Lt  Jbo«<u.  1919 

«% 

101 

•6% 

69 

25 

fnnt  Series,  1935 
Railway  ft  Light  J  8«»iid  Series,  1939 
s2L  Co^  1  TWrd  Series,  1939 

iFtfth  Series,  1944 

5% 
5% 
5% 
5% 
5% 

98 
98 
98 
98 
98 

♦6% 

97J 

6% 

95 

5% 

70  I 

20 

5 

'1st  Mortgage,  1930 
Seattle  Elec.  I  Cons,  ft  Ref.,  1929 
Co.,  The    1  Seettfe-Brerett,  1939 
Tlie  Seettle  Ky.,  1921 

s% 

5% 
5% 

s% 

100  B 
95  ^ 
94 

100 

No 

Pref 

No 

Com 

Sierra  Pacific  ElecCo.  Notes,  Septi9i6 

«% 

m 

♦6% 

55 

5 

Tacoma  Ry.  and  Pr.  Co. 

5% 

90 

No 

Pref 

Tampa  Elec.  Co. 

s% 

m 

No 

Pref 

10% 

142} 

Whatcom  County  Ry.  ft  Lt  Co. 

5% 

90 

No 

Pref 

No 

Com 

Qnotetions  are  approximate.    All  stocks  $100  par  value  nnlin  otherwise  spedfled. 

ecttmnlatire.    tBz-IHvidend.   A.  Listed  on  London  Stock  Bzchange.   B.  Listed  on  Boston  Stock  Bxchance. 
L.  Listed  on  Louisville,  Ky.,  Stock  Bzchange.    N.  Common  shares  hare  no  par  value.    Z.  Bz-ri|^ta. 
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LIBRARY  NOTES 

(32)  Christmas  Suggestions.  Agents  for  subscriptions  and 
other  books  are  apt  to  come  to  the  library  in  greater  numbers  in 
the  fall  than  at  other  times  of  the  year,  and  a  convenient  reply 
is  to  say,  "While  this  is  not  the  sort  of  book  we  add  to  our 
library,  I  should  be  glad,  if  practicable,  to  call  attention  to  it 
in  our  library  notes  as  worth  while  for  a  Christmas  gift."  Of 
this  class  are  also  the  publications  which  are  noted  in  various 
circulars  and  the  holiday  announcements  of  publishing  houses. 
Ask  the  library  for  just  such  things,  including  **The  Book  of 
WonderSy**  of  which  many  have  already  been  sold  through  the 
library;  "  The  Nature  Library y*'  which  is  now  being  sold  in  thin 
paper,  and  consists  of  several  volumes;  ** Putnam* s  Handbook 
of  Universal  History y**  a  new  publication,  hardly  off  the  press; 
^'Mythology  of  AU  Races,*'  in  thirteen  volumes,  a  new  work, 
which  will  be  published  serially,  and  which  will  be  of  consider- 
able importance.  Of  this  the  editor  says,  "We  wish  not  merely 
to  collect  the  myths  so  that  they  will  be  of  real  value  to  pro- 
fessed scholars — though  this  is  one  of  our  aims — ^but  also  to 
present  them  in  a  form  which  will  be  attractive  to  the  man  of 
general  education  and  to  arouse  interest  in  them  among  the 
young."  The  illustrations  as  seen  in  the  prospectus  are  quite 
remarkable.  Also,  there  is  a  prospectus  of  "  The  Oreai  War,** 
"a  series  of  non-partisan  volumes  on  the  causes  of  and  motives 
for;  on  the  mobilization  of  the  moral  and  physical  forces;  on 
the  conduct  of  the  hostilities;  and  on  the  final  results" — elab- 
orately illustrated.  Finally,  there  is  an  interesting  volume 
that  has  come  to  us  from  the  Middle  West,  entitled  **  Dictionary 
of  Thoughts,**  being  an  encyclopedia  of  |aconic  quotations  from 
the  best  authors,  by  Tryon  Edwards.  The  agency  for  this  is 
at  17  Tremont  Place,  Boston. 

(S3)  An  article  in  the  Engineering  Record  of  November 
6,  entitled  ''The  United  States  Will  CapUatise  Its  Scenery,** 
is  likely  to  be  of  general  interest.  It  says  that  advertising 
of  Swiss  scenery  attracted  the  tourist  in  1913  to  the  extent  of 
$250,000,000.  Under  the  new  scheme  there  are  to  be  conces- 
sions of  twenty  years,  for  which  the  permittees  pay  the  Govern- 
ment fifty  per  cent  of  their  new  revenues,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  buildings  are  to  become  the  property  of  the  Govern- 
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ment.  The  article  is  attractively  illustrated  with  four  scenes 
from  our  national  parks,  and  has  a  tabulation  of  location,  areas, 
and  hotel  accommodations  to  date. 

(54)  '^Samng  Fuel  in  Heating  a  House^*'  Technical  Paper 
No.  97,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines,  first 
edition,  August,  1915,  reprinted  October,  1915;  obtainable  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents  for  five  cents.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  pamphlets  ever  issued  by  the  Grovern- 
ment.  It  is  likely  that  not  only  thousands,  but  tens  of  thou- 
sands, will  want  it.  It  suggests  a  national  headquarters  for 
advice  on  the  cost  of  living.  This  contribution  goes  into  the 
matter  of  the  various  kinds  of  fuels  used,  takes  up  fireplaces, 
stoves,  steam,  hot  water,  has  chapters  covering  consumption  of 
fuel,  convenience  of  operation,  size  of  boiler  and  furnace, 
anthracite  coal,  bituminous  coal,  regulation  of  draft,  relative 
advantages  of  different  sizes  of  coal,  and  in  the  summary  points 
out  that  much  difficulty  in  keeping  houses  warm  may  be  due  to 
a  chimney  not  high  enough,  passages  clogged,  too  great  a 
length  of  horizontal  smoke  pipe  between  the  heater  and  the 
chimney,  etc.  Get  it  by  all  means  if  you  are  concerned  with 
your  own  furnace. 

(55)  **  Technical  Books  of  1914,"  a  selection  by  the  Pratt 
Institute  Free  Library,  of  Brooklyn,  is,  like  many  other  li- 
braries' publications,  a  statement  of  what  that  particular  library 
has.  One  could  wish  that  the  day  were  near  at  hand  when  such 
an  annotated  list  were  made  for  all  the  technical  books,  regard- 
less of  which  library  they  may  be  in,  so  that  he  would  be  helped 
in  making  a  selection.  This  is  excellent  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  to 
get  the  complete  list  publications  of  many  libraries  would  have 
to  be  consulted. 

(56)  '^Special  Requirements  of  The  Edison  Electric  Il- 
luminating Company  of  Boston^  Covering  Applications  for 
Service,  Service  Connections,  Meters,  Lamps,  Motors  and 
Wiring,"  issued  by  The  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company 
of  Boston,  September,  1915,  is  an  illustrated  booklet  of  about 
one  hundred  pages,  in  which  the  story  is  told  by  the  title  on 
the  cover,  as  above  quoted.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  standard 
that  other  companies  throughout  the  country  might  copy,  and 
one  that  the  clientele  should  be  familiar  with. 

(57)  '*  Vertical  Filing''  and  'What  to  do  with  Old  Letters'' 
are  two  pamphlets  by  the  Library  Bureau,  which  represent  the 
latest  practice  in  caring  for  the  archives  of  one's  business. 
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whether  letters,  reports,  documents,  or  anything  short  of  books. 

(38)  The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  issued  "A 
Brief  Statement  of  Its  Committees,  Their  Personnel  and  Their 
Plan  of  Work  for  1915."  It  contains  an  organization  chart, 
from  the  President  down,  a  tabulation  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's budget,  and  a  description  of  the  various  committees 
and  their  work.  Its  one  hundred  and  six  pages  leave  one 
without  any  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  this  organization  is  very 
much  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  City. 

(39)  **Commercicd  Organizations  of  the  United  States^'' 
Miscellaneous  Series  No.  28  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
This  is  a  publication  that  we  obtain  periodically,  because  we 
want  to  know  the  exact  titles  and  addresses  of  various  chambers 
of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  etc.  The  compilation  which  our 
library  could  make,  giving  the  sources  of  information  for  ob- 
taining addresses,  would  be  useful,  because  a  large  number  of 
questions  that  come  to  us  are  of  this  kind.  It  is  the  sort  of 
compilation  that  could  be  made  co-operatively,  by  doing  it 
in  this  library  to  serve  many  others.  If  plans  that  are  afoot 
are  put  into  execution,  such  a  compilation  may  be  made  in  the 
course  of  a  year. 

(40)  **Six  Monographs  on  Wind  Stresses^**  with  the  sub- 
title "Wind  Pressure  Factors,  Specification  Requirements,  Mill- 
Building  Stresses,  Rigid  Joint,  Wind  Bracing  for  Office  Build- 
ings," consists  of  revised  and  enlarged  reprints  from  Engineering 
News,  by  Robins  Fleming.  It  answers  many  a  question  that 
has  come  to  the  library  from  time  to  time. 

(41)  *^Laws  Regulating  the  Investment  of  Bank  Funds'^  is 
a  compilation  relating  to  the  investment  of  funds  of  state 
banking  institutions,  compiled  by  Montgomery  Rollins,  and 
issued  by  the  Financial  Publishing  Company,  of  which  we 
receive  additional  loose  sheets  from  time  to  time.  A  publica- 
tion of  this  kind  needs  to  be  kept  up  to  date  to  be  of  real  value, 
and  the  sheets  recently  received  make  our  copy,  we  believe, 
one  that  is  up  to  date  in  every  respect. 

(42)  ^^  British  India,  with  Notes  on  Ceylon,  Afghanistan, 
and  Tibet''  is  the  title  of  Special  Consular  Reports  No.  72  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  one  of  a  series  that  is  being 
issued  dealing  with  industrial  an^  commercial  features  of 
various  countries.  Previous  monographs  have  treated  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  South  America,  and  Russia, 
and  we  are  to  obtain  some  of  these.     In  the  letter  of  submittal 
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it  says,  "In  order  that  American  business  men  may  enter 
foreign  trade  preparedly,  it  is  highly  advisable  that  each  field 
be  studied,  not  simply  in  one  or  two  phases,  but  in  all  its 
aspects.  In  this  monograph  on  India  an  attempt  is  made, 
therefore,  to  present  comprehensively  the  facts  that  should  be 
known  by  Americans  entering  the  markets  there."  In  the 
contents  noted  are  the  following  captions:  "Tramways,*' 
"Electrical  Plants  and  Supplies,"  "Water  Power  Projects- 
Possibilities  of  Development,"  etc. 

(43)  '^Guidebook  of  the  Western  United  States^*'  in  four 
parts,  is  a  publication  of  the  Geological  Survey.  "The  present 
stimulus  given  to  travel  in  the  home  country  will  encourage 
many  thousands  of  Americans  to  study  geography  at  first  hand. 
To  make  this  study  most  profitable  the  traveler  needs  a  hand- 
book that  will  answer  the  questions  that  come  to  his  mind  so 
readily  along  the  way  .  .  .  These  books  are  educational  in 
purpose,  but  the  method  adopted  is  to  entertain  the  traveler 
by  making  more  interesting  what  he  sees  from  the  car  window. 
The  plan  of  the  series  is  to  present  authoritative  information 
that  may  enable  the  reader  to  realize  adequately  the  scenic  and 
material  resources  of  the  region  he  is  traversing,  to  comprehend 
correctly  the  basis  of  its  development,  and  above  all  to  appre- 
ciate keenly  the  real  value  of  the  country  he  looks  out  upon, 
not  as  so  many  square  miles  of  territory  represented  on  the  map 
in  a  railroad  folder  by  meaningless  spaces,  but  rather  as  land — 
real  estate,  if  you  please — varying  widely  in  present  appearance 
because  difiFering  largely  in  its  history,  and  characterized  by 
even  greater  variation  in  values  because  possessing  diversified 
natural  resources." 

(44)  **Subjeci  Index  of  the  Publications  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Staiistics  up  to  May  1,  1915"  is  the  title 
of  the  Bulletin  of  that  Bureau  numbered  174.  Of  course,  much 
in  the  index  refers  to  publications  that  are  not  to  be  found  in 
this  library,  but  our  growing  tendency  to  insert  in  our  index 
cross  reference  cards  to  libraries  and  sources  of  information 
outside  of  our  building  will  sooner  or  later  point  to  just  where 
such  information  may  be  obtained.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
show  in  this  connection  a  sample  card  of  cross  reference.  Thus 
we  have  one  which  reads  as  follows:  ** American  Fertiliser. 
Bowker  Fertilizer  Company  has  a  file  of  these  for  eight  years. 
See  question  blank  of  December  14,  1912.  Ask  for  Mr.  Snow, 
of  the  American  Fertilizer  Company,  when  sending  for  file  of 
magazines." 
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Recent  Accessions 

(10)  Civil  Engineering  ^ 

580  Value  of  the  high-pressure  steam  test  of  Portland  cements  r,  . 

Technologic  Paper  of  Bureau  of  Standards,  No.  47  .  .  .  Wash. 
1915.     34p,  7x10,  illus.     *6808.Tp47 

581  Influence    of   temperature    on   the    stren^h    of   concrete.     A.    B. 

McDaniel.     University  of  Illinois  Engineering  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Bulletin  No.  81.     July,  1015.     24p,  6x0.     *0772.Il6in 

582  Strength  tests  of  structural  timbers  treated  by  commercial  wood- 

preserving  processes  .  .  .  U.  S.  Dept  Agriculture,  Bulletin  286 
...  Sept.  27,  1015.     15p,  6x0.     ♦6880.B286 
588     Six  monographs  on  wind  stresses  .  .  .  Robins  Fleming.     New  York, 
1015.     76p,  6x0,  diagrams.     ♦073.F620 

584  Conditions  requiring  the  use  of  automatic  gages  in  obtaining  records 

of   stream  flow  .  .  .  U.   S.    Geological   Survey.     Water   Supply 
Paper  S75-F.     Wash,  1015.     (18p)  6x0.     W  S  I  875-F 

585  A  method  of  correcting  river  discharge  for  a  changing  stage  .  .  . 

Water  Supply  Paper  375-E.     Wash,  1015.     (14p)  6x0.     W  S  I 
S75-E 

586  Equipment  for  current-meter  gaging  stations  .  .  .  Water  Supply 

Paper  871.     Wash,  1015.     64p,  6x0,  illus,  maps.     W  S  I  371 

587  Surface   water   supply   papers:  South    Atlantic,    Western   Gulf   of 

Mexico  and  North  Pacific  Basins.     Water  Supply  Papers  332-6, 
352,363-C,  388 

588  Official  Proceedings  of  the  21st  International  Irrigation  Congress 

.  .  .  Calgary  .  .  .  Oct.   5-0,    1014.     Dept   of  Interior  ...  Ot- 
tawa, 1015.     ♦7200.In8.0731.1014 

(20)  Electrical,  (30)  Mechanical  Engineering 
580     Special  requirements  of  the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.  of 
Boston  covering  applications  for  service  connections,  meters  .  .  . 
Sept,  1015.     07p,  4x6.     ♦0711.Ed41sr 

500  Effective  resistance  and  inductance  of  iron  and  bimetallic  wires  .  .  . 

Scientific  Paper  of  Bureau  of  Standards,  No.  252.     Aug  3,  1015. 
Wash,  1015.     (60p)  7x10,  illus.     ♦6808.Sp252 

501  Mechanical  draft:  a  practical  treatise.     Edited  by  Walter  B.  Snow 

.  .  .  of  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.     Boston  [clOlO]     385p,  7x0,  illus. 
♦072.St07 

502  Saving  fuel  in  heating  a  house  .  .  .  Bureau  of  Mines,  Technical 

Paper  07.     Wash,  1015.     35p,  6x0,  illus.     ♦6876.Tp07 

(40)  Mining  and  Gas  Engineering 

503  A  list  of  Canadian  mineral  occurrences  .  .  .  Can.  Dept  of  Mines: 
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